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PREFACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  author  has  carefully  cullecl  from 
the  literature  the  information  which  si-cmed  most  helpful  and  with  it 
has  combined  his  own  ideas  and  experience  in  order  to  cover  the 
fiehl  and  to  present  a  clear  understanding  of  this  important  branch  of 
surger\\  Much  of  the  clinical  and  all  of  the  statistical  material  has 
been  obtained  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago.  Although 
the  author  has  personally  performed  the  labor  of  writing  the  text  and 
f;athering  the  illustrations,  for  all  of  which  he  alone  is  responsible, 
he  has  been  fortimate  in  receiving  the  helpful  cooperation  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  hospitals  with  which  he  is  connected  and  of  members 
of  the  Chicago  Surgical  Society.  He  wishes  here  to  express  his 
appreciation  of  their  kindness  if  at  any  place  in  the  text  he  has  failed 
to  make  more  specific  acknowledgment. 

It  has  come  to  be  appreciated  In  all  branches  of  meiHcal  teaching 
and  research  that  a  basic  knowledge  of  pathology  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance, so  it  is  belie\-e(l  that  clear  conception  of  osseous  injuries  and 
tlicir  repair  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  fractures.  Better 
treatment  results.  For  this  rea,s(»n  the  author  has  selected  examples 
of  different  types  of  usual  fracture  j)athology  and  endeavored  to  bring 
them  before  the  reader's  e\e  b\'  means  of  line  <lrawings  which  illus- 
trate the  e.s.seiitial  points.  Kvery  illustration  of  this  character  is  a 
can'ful  repriHluction  <»f  a  tracing  made  fn»m  a  iitienlgeniigram  i>f  an 
aiiiKil  raitf.  The  Artist.  Mr.  Streedain,  and  the  author  have  worked 
ftir  nearly  two  \ears  preparing  these  <lniwiTigs.  checking  and  rechecking 
t-ach  one  until  it  conveyed  the  author's  conception  of  the  lesion.  No 
one  can  read  all  nwntgenograms  with  positive  assuranc-e.  The  authcir's 
obligations  to  I>r.  Blaine.  UtM-ntgenologist  to  the  C<K)k  County  Hos- 
pital, for  his  friendly  ccMJperation  in  this  part  of  the  work  are  gratefully 
rcnmleti.  The  .Artist  has  attempted  to  differentiate  the  shadows  <)f 
Ixmes  more  distant  from  the  observer  by  lighter  lines,  and  where  two 
shadows  overlap  has  indicated  the  one  more  remote  by  dotted  lines. 
Cutaneous  landmarks,  lines  of  incisions  with  skin  clips  and  plaster 
dressings  have  been  wcasionally  indicated  for  obvious  reasons. 
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It  has  seemed  unwise  to  cumber  the  pages  with  statistical  charb 
and  tables  reairdinp  alt  cases  of  fractures  studied  by  the  author: 
but  he  has  not  failed  to  inc-orporate  freely  in  the  text  deductimi! 
from  many  such  tables  which  have  l)een  accurately  compiled  for  hi> 
private  use.  The  nomenclature  employed  accords  with  that  useii  in 
the  Howden  edition  of  Gray's  AtuUomy. 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  the  Publishers  for  making  the  hoik 
possible.  He  is  also  under  obligations  to  his  various  House  SurRcons 
and  to  those  who  have  helped  in  the  mechanical  i)reparation  of  tlie 
text.  Dr.  J,  J.  Andrews  and  1),  L.  have  aided  greatly  by  friemlly 
criticism, 

K.  S. 

CincAfK),  111.,  IfllU. 
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FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Physiology  aad  Physics — ReRenerBtion — Callus  Formation — Callus  in  Joint  Fractures — 
Effects  on  Callus  uf  Early  Motion.  Massage,  and  Foreixn  Bodies — Bone  Trans- 
plantation and  Fate  of  Tianeptants^Bone  Itepair  in  Open  Fiacturea  and  Post- 
operatively— Clinical  Course  of  Fracture. 

Fractures  and  dislocations  deal  primarily  with  bone,  and  the 
student  and  practitioner  should  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  osseous  growth  and  structures.  This  chapter  aims  to  deal 
with  the  general  questions  involving  bone,  largely  from  a  practical 
and  clinical  standpoint,  because  elementary  facts  concerning  bone 
and  its  repair  become  distorted  when  practical  application  to  fracture 
is  needed. 

Anatomical  text-books  give  information  in  regard  to  the  formation 
of  bone,  its  deposition  in  cartilage  and  membrane,  and  the  present 
writer  has  no  intention  of  reiterating.  Osseous  tissue,  the  hardest 
tissue  of  the  human  bodj',  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  inert  framework 
on  which  other  important  organs  and  tissues  are  draped.  It  possesses 
elasticity  and  toughness — that  is,  power  to  resist  stress  and  strain — 
and  is  consequentlj'  governed  by  tlie  physical  laws  of  elastic  bodies 
subject  to  these  forces.  Fortunately  for  animals,  and  esj)ecially  for 
men,  bones  are  also  influenced  bj'  other  factors  which  govern  their 
appearance,  strength,  power  of  recuperation,  and  regeneration.  An 
analysis  from  the  standpoint  of  composition,  with  bone  considered  as 
a  physical  combination  of  substances,  demonstrates  that  the  carth,\- 
or  hard  properties  are  furnished  by  calcium  phosphate,  carbonate, 
and  fluoride,  with  the  addition  of  some  magnesium  phosphate.  Tliese 
salts  compose  about  flli  per  cent,  of  the  total  bone  weiglit.  Adolescent 
bones  contain  a  smaller  percentage  of  salts,  senile  bones,  a  greater  per- 
centage. The  calcium  balance  concerns  all  the  skeletal  tis-suos  in  the 
building-up  and  tearing-down  pnicesses.  There  is  |>ri>bably  a  <-(>n- 
tinuoiis  flow  of  calcium  salts  both  to  and  from  the  Imhic,  the  amount 
(le|>endent  on  the  available  ;-npply  in  the  food  intake  and  on  the 
metalKiHc  processes,  a  matter  of  such  intricate  nie<liaTiisni  that  it  is 
not  thoroughly  understmMl.  ruder  ordinary  c<nidititnis  of  f^md  ami 
metabolism  the  supply  is  suflicient  to  meet  all  demands;  when  the 
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Hiet  is  deprived  of  caleiuni  salts  tlifre  is  a))s«>r[)tiiiii  fnmi  the  boms. 
This  loss  li.v  tlie  bones  first  affects  tliose  whidi  can  spare  calcium  best 
nithout  affecting  their  tensile  strenfi:th,  na^leI.^^  the  sternum,  skull, 
ribs,  etc.  I'nder  si>nie  conditions  the  amount  of  ingested  calcium  b 
by  no  nteaiLs  a  measure  of  ttiat  use<l  in  fmne  reconstruction,  Iiecause 
other  tissues  demand  these  salts.  In  rickets  and  osteomalacia  there 
is  probaI>ly  sudi  a  ilirrniim  to  otiier  structures,  and  /jrrrerjriOTi*  with 
skflrtal  dffiirniitics  exist  in  iliseases  of  the  pituitar>-  iKtdy  and  disesse 
or  congenital  absence  of  the  thyroid  or  thymus. 

While  we  accept  this  information  us  all  in]iH>rtant  in  its  I>earing  on 
the  rigidity  of  c>s.scous  material,  we  nuist  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
tliat  l>one  is  a  /iri»j;  and  gwwiiig  tisaue.  It  \-arie3  in  size  and  shape 
fnmi  time  to  time;  it  is  built  uji  and  torn  down  much  as  are  the  skin 
and  epitlielial  surfaces  which  are  constantly  unilergoing  repair;  and 
it  is  shajKHl  by  tlie  plastic  jxiwer  of  growth  and  forte,  as  are  the  soft 
tissues.  Wolff's  law  states  the  idea  tlius:  the  sliajje  of  Ihjucs  is  deter- 
miue<l  by  CDiiditions  of  reactions  of  Iwnes  in  structure  and  shape  to 
the  l>ody  weight  and  to  stress  and  strain  of  muscular  action,' 

Life  and  gniwth  of  l)one  are  pn>vidcd  for  by  its  division  into  three 
parts:  the  covering  <ir  jjeriostcum,  the  compact  tissue  or  dense  ivor>'- 
like  substance,  and  the  <-ancellous  tis.siie  or  softer  part  found  within 
the  C0Qi]mct.  \i\tHn\  supjily  is  rich,  furnislied  by  tJie  periosteum,  with 
its  vessels  {>enctratiiig  into  the  couiimcta  ami  cauL-elluus  tissue,  and 
the  nutrient  and  epiph\scnl  arteries  which  supply  the  softer  content 
within  tlic  liani  outer  layer.  BKhhI  supjily  is  of  tlie  greatest  impor- 
tance in  Ixmc  regeneration  and  gn>wth,  as  it  is  in  any  tissue,  another 
factor  too  frequently  o\erl()oked.  There  are  also  nerves  and  lym- 
phatics in  bone,  delicate  and  imixirtant  structures  which  perfonn 
their  functii>ns  insiilc  the  lianl  co\ering  almut  them.  These  functions 
are  easily  terminated  when  the  covering  is  greatly  disturl>ed,  as  in 
fracture  or  other  injuries. 

It  has  l>een  determined  that  tlic  i»roportion  of  earthy  salts  in  the 
Ixtne  matrix  is  a  sensitive  indication  of  the  life  of  the  bone,  that  is, 
of  its  age  or  condition  of  liealth.  When  Inine  is  diseased  or  iajured 
or  deprived  of  its  normal  function  of  stress  and  strain  from  weight- 
bearing  and  muscular  action,  an  atrophy  dc\Tlops  within  it.  The 
I)n)iHirtion  of  the  salts  in  its  com|>osition  is  disturi>eti,  and  early  evi- 
dence of  this  disturbaiK*  is  fr>und  in  tJic  cliaracter  of  the  shadow  cast 
on  the  sensitized  plate  wlien  an  expiisure  is  made  to  the  lloentgen  raj"s. 
Corson'  has  statetl  that  the  llm-ntgen-ray  sliadow  of  an  element  is 
distinctly  ])n>pr>rtional  to  its  atomic  weight,  ('alcium  with  an  atomic 
weight  of  40  makes  a  denser  shadow  than  magnesium,  weight  24, 
and  bec'ausc  the  latter  n'presi'nts  only  a  small  [Mrct'iitage  of  the 
earthy  salts,  tlie  main  role  in  .shadow  dcn.sily  ]-^  phiyiil  by  the  calcium 
salts.  The  best  example  of  tlds  truth  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  re<x>nt  callus 
casts  no  shadow.     No  calcifying  salts  have  been  deposited.     Bone 

>  Tubby.  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1UU8,  vii,  :i5.  '  Aim.  Surg..  U.  2»<J. 
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atrophy  may  be  the  result  of  a  neurotrophic  process,  or  a  senile  osteo- 
porosis, or  of  hone  cysts  affecting  small  areas,  or  the  hypertrophic 
'S>'philitic  conditions  which  leave  pits  of  ulcerating  gummatous  areas. 
It  also  occurs  after  muscular  trauma  and  inactivity,  poliomyelitis  or 
the  muscular  dystrophies,  cerebral  palsies,  etc.  Sensitive  bone  may 
show  atrophy  after  nerve  injury  which  involves  itself  directly  or  its 
surrounding  soft  parts.  This  pathological  fact  is  of  practical.bearing 
in  some  cases  of  non-union,  or  in  refracture  following  clean  operative 
fixation,  or  in  removal  of  tibial  crests  for  autogenous  splints,  which 
may  be  the  result  of  such  nerve  disturbance.*  {See  Chapter  on 
Operative  Treatment.) 

Cancellous  and  compact  tissue  are  much  alike,  the  former  being 
more  porous.  When  it  is  necessary  in  body  economy  that  great 
weight  and  much  stress  should  be  sustained,  a  bone  is  composed  of 
more  elastic  cancellous  tissue  and  less  friable  and  rigid  compact  tissue. 
The  calcaneus  and  vertebne  are  excellent  examples.  They  have  a 
mere  shdl  of  compact  tissue  about  them.  Great  rigidity  and  stiffness 
needed  in  the  limbs  is  shown  by  the  increased  amount  of  the  compact 
tissue  in  the  shafts  of  the  femur,  tibia,  humerus,  and  forearm  bones. 
A  vertically  sawed  section  of  the  tibia  shows  that  the  direction  of  the 
important  bone  lamellie  is  vertical.  In  the  head  of  the  bone  these 
spread  out  laterally  in  a  direction  to  take  up  the  strain  of  weight-bear- 
ing. The  direction  of  the  main  lamellse  coincides  also  with  the 
direction  in  which  muscular  strain  takes  effect.  Dixon*  states  that 
the  cancellous  ends  of  lortg  bones,  in  spite  of  their  apparent  delic'ate 
structure,  will  resist  enormous  pressure  if  the  pressure  is  applied  in 
tile  normal  direction  of  body  weight  or  muscle  strain.  (See  figure 
illustrating  structure  of  the  calcaneus.) 

REGENERATION    OF  BONE. 

How  bone  urows  is  an  undecided  point  in  pathology.  The  experi- 
mental and  clinical  observations  touching  it  are  of  interest  here  only 
inasmuch  as  they  cover  regeneration  after  traumatic  separation  or 
fracture  and  its  treatment.  In  the  ncwiwm  the  ends  of  the  long  bones 
entering  into  joints  are  round  and  smooth  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  cartilage.  As  age  advances,  calcium  salts  are  deposited  in 
these  cartilaginous  areas  and  cast  a  shadow  in  the  roentgenogram. 
The  new  shadow-casting  areas  are  the  epiphyses,  the  original  sliaft 
of  the  bone  the  diaphyses,  and  the  remaining  clear  cartilaginous  areas 
lietween  the  two  are  the  epiphyseal  lines. 

If  a  sifted  resume  of  the  large  amount  of  recent  literature  on  this 
subject  is  to  be  arrivi-d  at,  it  is  necessary  tn  consult  many  aiithors 

'  Dii:  Kotiilgeii  Hlrahlcn  iti  DiPiislc  dcr  Novinilogif,  Flirorolir,  Berlin,  I90G;  cditgriat, 
Jour.  Am.  MmI.  Aaan..  Novombcr  21.  1914;  McCrudden,  Tr.  XVth  Interuntionnl 
CoiiKre™  on  HyRJonc.  cli;..  1913,  v..l.  xi.  Part  II.  i).  4L24;  and  Dcutsdi.  Archiv  f,  kliu. 
Mod.,  Band  .-I.  Heft  1  uud  2.  p.  90- 
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and  RH-all  »nme  of  tlie  ]>hysi<-Hl  fa<-ts  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 
Little  has  been  said  about  tlie  periosteum  p^eviousl,^^  because  around 
this  tissue  has  been  wagetl  the  war  concerning  gronth  of  bone,  callus 
formation,  4le)aye<l  aixl  nun-union,  arui  necrosis.  It  must  be  recalled 
briefly  that  the  periosteum  is  ilerive<l  from  fetal  mesoderm  and  mesen- 
ehjTne,  which  later  become  connective  tissue.  The  derivations  of  this 
connective  tissue  are  closely  allied;  they  are  represented  by  cartila^, 
ligaments,  tendons,  fasrife,  and  bone,  the  last  of  which  devdops 
from  fibrous  tissue  as  intramemhranous  bone,  or  from  cartilage  as 
iiitracartilaginous  bone.  When  the  fibnius  or  cartilaginous  tissue 
becomes  lM)ne,  cells  knonii  as  osteoblasts  or  chondroblasts  deposit 
calcium  salts  in  the  fibrous  matrix  aiul  a  bony  network  results.  This 
network  advances  in  all  directions,  and  later  the  cells  bordering  the 
newly  formed  os.seous  tissue  condense  to  make  a  membrane  about  it. 
This  is  periosteum,  and  by  the  time  it  has  become  a  distinct  membrane 
there  is  fttrmed  l»eiieath  it  a  layer  of  osteoblasts  which  proceed  to  the 
deimsition  of  the  comiJaet  iHine.  The  process  in  cartilage  is  similar, 
starting  fniin  ossification  centres,  the  perichondrium  assuming  the 
functicin  of  the  i>eriosteum. 

Full-<leveloped  periosteum  is  n  fibn>us  membrane  closely  adhering 
to  the  lM>ne  circ-umference  exccjrt  at  the  cartilaginous  ends.  The 
fibers  of  Sharpey,  or  fibrous  tral>eculie,  j)enetrate  at  right  angles  from 
the  periosteum  into  the  comimct  b<me.  There  are  also  penetrating 
hloo<lves,sels  branching  fnim  the  jx-riosteid  supply  into  the  cancellous 
tis.sue.  Histologically,  there  is  no  distinct  line  of  separation  of  the 
periosteum  fn>m  the  compaita.'  When  an  o)>erator  peels  the  perios- 
teum or  strips  it  with  instruments,  lines  of  cleavage  are  found,  dose 
study  of  which  reveals  different  depths  of  separation.  During  a  grow- 
ing stage  of  bone  the  periosteum  contains  the  osteoblast.s  in  distinct 
cellular  rows  surrounded  by  a  fine  network  of  blo<Klvessels  and  fibrils. 
When  adult  bone  condition  is  attained,  these  osteoblasts  in  the  peri- 
osseous  layer  disap])ear  for  the  most  part,  and  only  a  few  cells  remain 
in  an  inactive  state,  tlieir  iminlxT  and  physiological  activity  being 
governed  by  the  functional  nnd  irritative  demands  of  the  bone.  Con- 
sequently this  fibn)iis  covering  of  the  lK)ne  has  three  layers:  the  outer 
tough  fibrous  tissue  which  is  highly-  vascularize<l,  a  middle  elastic 
la\er  of  var\ing  thickness  which  is  closely  adhen-nt  to  the  iitrnpact 
bone,  iind  enclosini  between  it  an<l  the  compacta  the  thin!  or  perios- 
seous  layer  of  fibrils  and  small  cells.  This  thini  layer  in  adult  bones 
is  ver^'  imrmw;  in  gn)wiiig  Imnes  it  is  thicker  anil  can  1h'  dividetl  into 
two  cellular  layers,  an  ontcr  with  Hatteiieil  nuclei,  and  an  inner  with 
oval  or  n)und  luiclei  of  younger  cells.  There  is  no  distinct  and  con- 
stant line  of  cleavage  from  the  nmiitjuta.  llenioval  of  the  periosteum 
by  sliari»  strokes  of  a  jH-riostcotoine  pi'cis  off  a  thinner  layer  of  tLs.sue 
than  painstaking  slow  reflection  of  the  membrane.  This  fact  may 
account  for  the  great  variations  in  ex|M-rinicnt!d  results  of  different 

I  rjiiiitli,  Sunj.,  Cyni-c.  nii'l  (Hwl.,  Xu. .',,  vul.  xv,  550. 
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obstT\-ers,  bwaiiso  the  jHTJosteuin  must  be  a  \'aryiii(;  stnictuR',  aii<l 
it»  removal  would  not  strike  the  same  !e\el  of  cells  or  eoiitaiti  the  same 
proportion  of  dormant  osteoblasts  on  aiij'  two  [K'ca.sions.  The  age  of 
the  bone  and  its  stane  <'f  reaction  to  gn>wth  and  irritation  of  metabolic 
products  (alcohol),  the  amount  of  blood  supply  and  fibrin  present, 
the  mechanical  stimuli  and  destruction,  are  all  variable  factors  which 
cause  a  divergence  of  experimental  results. 

Cartila^  regenerates  largely  from  the  perichondrium,  preformed 
cartilage  taking  no  active  part  in  the  new  growth.'  Moore  and  Cor- 
bett'  say  that  cutting  the  nutrient  artery  prevents  formation  of 
periosteal  bridge,  and  as  this  artery-  supplies  medullary  bone,  they 
would  conclude  that  medullary  bone  is  responsible  for  the  subperios- 
teal bridge. 

Gsllie  and  Robertson'  agree  with  Macewen.* 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  osteogenetic  cells  of  the  periosteum, 
and  in  a  smaller  degree  the  endosteum,  take  a  very  active  and  early 
part  in  the  regeneration  of  bone.  I^ter  a  limited  regeneration  may 
follow  from  the  compact  or  medullary  portions.  This  proliferation 
is  in  part  at  least  cartilaginous;  it  later  becomes  bony;  and  there  may 
be  a  great  difference  in  the  relative  amount  of  bone  and  cartilage 
formed  at  different  periods,  depending  on  the  factors  mentioned, 
namely,  age,  presence  or  absence  of  blood-clot  and  blood  supply, 
nerve,  periosteal  and  mechanical  injury,  and,  according  to  some  experi- 
menters, the  amount  of  tissue  to  be  regenerated.  I  believe  the  last 
makes  little  difference,  if  there  is  an  active  healthy  proliferative 
process;  it  does  take  a  long  time  to  produce  solid  bone  transversely, 
but  the  whole  shaft  of  a  long  bone  like  the  humerus  may  be  regen- 
erateti  in  the  longitudinal  axis  in  four  weeks  if  removed  subperiosteally. 
This  removal  1  have  performed  on  human  beings,  the  indication  being 
an  acute  infection.  Growing  conditions  depend  also  on  the  force 
present,  and  the  specific  character  of  the  cells  predetermine  the  charac- 
ter of  tissue  to  be  formed.  Experimental  work  demonstrates  different 
results  concerning  the  regeneration  of  bone,  possibly  for  the  reasons 
given  previously.  Some  results  show  that  there  is  first  an  active 
proliferation  of  the  osteoblasts  in  the  third  periosteal  layer  to  form 
cartilage,  which  is  then  rapidly  transformed  into  bone.  Regenerated 
cartilage  continues  to  grow  as  cartilage,  rarely  becoming  bone.  Other 
results  show  that  the  bone  is  forme<l  outside  of  the  cartilage  and 

■  Haas.  Sura.,  Gyncn.  and  Ohiit.,  xix.  No.  5.  oliio  Jbjil..  xvji.  164;  AKhauncn.  Aroh.  f. 
klin.  rhir.  icix.  1;  Davis,  Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hoaii,,  xiiv.  1S4;  MallPKta,  Virrhown 
Arch.  f.  path.  Anat,,  Beriin,  1906,  cUiiiv.  123;  K.  von  Korff.  Arch.  f.  niikr.  Anat.,  1914, 
Ixxiiv.  '^3.  on  histologicHi  developrnvnt  of  rartilagc;  Mayrr  and  Wchner,  Airh.  f.  kliii. 
Chir.,  1914,  piii,  732;  Ortho.  SurR.,  1914,  p.  213;  Hawlejr,  ihid.,  p.  215. 

I  Tr.  Western  Sure.  Assn..  1913. 

'  Cannd.  Med.  Assn.  Jour.,  iv,  33. 

•  Salvetti.  Deutsch.  Ztachr.  f.  Chir..  cxxviii.  130.  Influeneca  of  X-rays  on  Calliis; 
Da\-is.  Aim.  8ur(!..  Iv,  781 :  Wilonsky,  Am.  Jour.  SurR..  vol.  ixviii.  No.  2;  Murphj-.  Surjt.. 
Ciynec.  and  Obst.,  1913,  ivi.  493;  Jour.  Am.  MhI.  Assn.,  Iviii.  1094;  Manewen,  Growth 
at  Bone.  1912;  MfWiltiamB.  Surg..  Gynoe.  and  Olat.,  1914.  p.  159;  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn., 
1914,  Ixii,  340. 
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gradually  repIact'S  it,  using  it  as  a  framcwiirk.  Xowly  rvKfiitTatcd 
bone  is  canrellous;  lattr  the  ostenhlasts  in  its  s|)iici's  are  arranged  iii 
coiKtntric  layers  liW  the  Haversian  systems  and  are  iiiekitkHl  a> 
bone  corpuailes.'  Thi-  i»eri<tstcnin  ami  inTiclmtidriinu  takt-  anaIo>;ouT- 
parts  in  new  tissue  formation,  and  tlie  ostciiblasts  tend  to  n;vert  to 
the  chondroblastic  tyi>e,  aiirl  when  eartilatic  regenerates  its  cells  tend 
to  revert  to  a  connective-tissue  type. 

To  understand  fracture,  its  eourse,  pathology,  and  the  latest  devd- 
opment  of  treatment,  we  must  know  these  conditions  and  also  the 
normal  manner  of  callus  formation,  the  uiHucnce  of  motion  and  unwise 
early  use,  and  of  the  insertion  of  foreign  hoilies  or  autogenous  .splints. 
The  fate  of  bone  transplanted  into  soft  parts  does  not  interest  us 
here.  It  is  undoubtedly  gradually  absorbed,  because  it  has  absoluteI.v 
no  functional  position  to  611.-  and  comes  to  a  natural  death  in  accord- 
ance  with  Wolff's  law. 

Development  of  bone  is  of  extreme  importance,  inasmuch  as  after 
solution  of  bone  continuitj'  the  fragments  must  be  welded  and 
cemented  together  to  reestablish  function  in  the  injured  part.  This 
is  accomplished  by  callus. 

Callus  Fonnation. — For  illustration  let  us  consider  a  long  bone. 
When  it  is  broken  the  line  of  fracture  is  rarely  straight,  but  is  jagged 
or  very  irregular,  and  may  include  spicules  and  small  loose  pieces 
of  osseous  tissue  between  the  main  fragments.  Blood  and  nerve 
supply  are  interfered  with,  there  is  a  hemorrhagic  extravasation,  and 
a  clotted  mass  fills  up  the  space  created.  The  periosteum  is  torn. 
Oilier  first  made  clinical  note  of  this  fact,  but  we  know  now  in  light  of 
frequent  open  operations  and  roentgeuograjihic  c\ideiice  that  this 
membrane  is  rarely  ruptured  oompletely.  It  ma>'  Ik-  stripped  up  far 
some  distance,  or  lacerated  severely  in  part  of  its  circumference,  but 
never  entirely  destrojed.  Its  quality  of  elasticity  often  saves  its 
continuity.  Comminuted  fragments  of  luiderlj'iiig  compact  bone  may 
be  completely  separated,  but  remain  attached  to  the  untorn  perios- 
teum. A  good  reposition  of  alignment  in  such  a  case,  encased  in  the 
guiding  vaginal  periosteum,  would  lead  to  a  happy  cementing  in  place 
with  a  similarly  good  functional  result.  If,  howc\er.  the  periosteum 
is  torn  from  these  fragments,  they  lose  blood  supply  and  may  necrose 
in  part.  This  necrosis  takes  place  in  the  ends  of  fragments  after  all 
fractures,  and  is  of  intense  importance.  A  function  of  exclusion  Li 
also  assigned  to  the  periosteum;  that  is,  it  holds  out  of  the  way  the 
intrusion  of  the  omnipresent  connective  tissue  regenerating  in  the 
surrounding  soft  parts,  which  would  interfere  with  early  bone  healing. 

Displacement,  which  removes  the  fracture  ends  from  contact, 
usually  strips  up  the  i>eriosteum  and  leases  a  bridge  joining  them. 
This  bridge  is  of  importance  because,  as  we  have  seen,  it  contains 
osteoblastic  cells  capable  of  regeneration,  and  a  connecting  link  of 
tissue  potentially  able  to  form  bone  still  jwrsists  between  fragments, 

I  Gray 'a  Anatomy,  Howden  '■(iitioti.  p.  50. 

•  Phpini^trr,  Surn.,  Gynef.  ftiijl  Olwl..  No.  ti,  xix,  :fO:l. 
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The  effusion  of  I»i(Kx!  from  bone,  periosteum,  and  muscles  at  tlie  frac- 
ture site  is  al)3orbe(l  in  n  few  days,  and  there  is  a  multipliration  of 
small  minul  cells  which  cause  swelling  and  edema,  A  viscid,  gelatinous, 
dark-cull in-d  fluid  mass  then  exists  around  the  fracture,  which  is  of 
practical  help  in  guiding  the  surgeon  to  tiie  exact  site  when  he  is  oiwr- 
aling  througli  heavy  muscles.  The  periosteum  becomes  hyperemic 
and  thickened,  and  proliferation  of  the  donnant  osteoblasts  begins. 
A  soft,  whitish,  bulbous  swelling,  which  is  symmetrical  in  shape, 
unites  the  two  fraeturetl  bone  ends,  if  there  is  little  lateral  displace- 
ment. This  can  be  palpated  in  many  bones,  even  in  the  femur,  inside 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  Bone  regeneration  also  takes  place  slowly 
from  the  compact  and  cancellous  tissues  and  beneath  or  along  the 
ptrriosteal  bridges  in  the  effused  blood.  The  blood-clot  may  be  too 
extensive,  and  instead  of  l>eing  a  help  in  bone  repair  may  be  so  large 
and  cause  so  much  obstruction  peripherally  that  it  obstructs  the 
general  circulation  and  chokes  the  lymphatics.  This  condition  would 
add  to  the  task  of  bone  repair,  which  is  best  and  quickest  performed 
in  the  face  of  accurate  approximation  and  a  minimum  amount  of 
coagulated  blood. 

The  compact  and  cancellous  surface  ends  of  the  fragments  become 
necrotic  after  fracture  on  account  of  trauma  and  loss  of  blood  supply. 
For  tliat  reason  regeneration  from  these  areas  is  slow,  being  preceded 
by  an  absorption  of  this  necrotic  tissue  and  creeping  proliferation  out 
into  it  of  the  new  islands  of  bone  from  the  live  Haversian  canals  beyond 
it.  The  intervening  necrotic  tissue  is  slowly  replaced  by  a  process  of 
rarefying  osteitis,  which  removes  the  bone  tissue  by  first  making  it 
spongy  and  cancellous. 

The  most  important  element  in  Fracture  repair  is  the  absorption  of 
extravasated  blood  and  the  layer  of  necrotic  bone,  followed  by  a  reestab- 
lishment  of  vascular  communication  between  the  fragments.  This 
eomes  from  the  regenerating  and  budding  vessels  in  tlie  various  bone 
elements  and  the  erection  of  new  Haversian  columns  following  on 
the  capillary  network.  Moore  and  Corbett  in  their  study  of  tlie 
function  of  the  jieriosteum  showed  exj^rinientally  that  cutting  of 
tlie  nutrient  arterj-  in  rabbits  prevented  the  formation  of  the  perios- 
teal bridge  after  fracture.  Because  this  artery  supplies  medullary 
bone,  they  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it.  and  not  periosteum,  is 
responsible  for  the  periosteal  bridge. 

As  previously  stated  there  is  a  rarefying  osteitis  which  accompanies 
this  process;  that  is,  a  withdrawal  of  calcium  not  only  in  the  imme- 
diate fratture  area,  but  over  the  body  in  general.  This  is  probably 
an  adaptive  process  helping  the  focal  efforts  of  regeneration  through 
some  general  stimulative  process,  and  tlirough  softening  the  tissues 
promoting  freer  vascular  growth,  the  calcium  l>eing  replaced  later 
when  bony  repair  has  been  accomplished.  When  necrotic  tissue  is 
oi^iianized  by  the  granulations,  the  productive  efforts  of  the  under- 
lying active  o.steoblasts  send  projections  into  them,  and  new  bone 
with  later  calciBcation  into  permanent  tissue  forms.     Usually  this 
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new  ln>iu'  i)liiKs  the  nutliillary  canal  ciniiplctoly,  and,  after  the  pro- 
visioiml  callus,  thrown  nut  h,v  the  iMTiiiss<-i>iis  layer  un<l  fiiilitsteiun. 
has  sliniiikeii  anil  jx-niiancnt  union  is  established,  the  nuxlullary  cavity 
is  reestal)lislie«l  \>y  a  further  ubsorjttion  of  the  blocking  tissues,  ^^'here 
the  ilisplacement  is  greater,  each  division  of  the  bone  tends  to  unite 
with  its  separated  homologous  part.  If  the  union  is  angular,  it  may  be 
very  thick.  When  there  is  lateral  separation,  the  callus  attempts 
to  pass  in  the  shortest  dirtn'tion  Ix-tween  the  ends,  taking  an  oblique 
angle.  Ijicenition  of  the  periosteum  with  infolding  or  loss  of  con- 
tinuity precludes  the  formation  of  this  early  callus.  There  is  a  pro- 
liferative reaction  in  the  torn  periosteal  stumps  and  in  the  iiurrounding 
muscle  or  (ronnective-tissue  layers,  but  progress  is  slower  and  atypical 
in  fonn.  This  is  called  the  prf)visional  callus  and  is  cartilaginous  and 
soft  in  chanictcr.  Centres  of  ossification  api>ear  and  later  the  whole 
mass  becomes  b(»ny. 

Bone  fnigincnts  nf  various  sizes,  when  n-niaining  attached  to  tbe 
periosteum  and  blixMl  supply,  are  often  mouhlnl  in  with  the  process 
of  callus  formation  and  are  of  as.sistanee  in  filling  in  gaps  and  acling 
as  eentri'H  <if  regenerati<in.  If  they  are  lieprivcd  nf  circulation  they 
undouhteiUy  In-come  neenitic,  though  some  i>eripheral  cells  may 
5ur\ivc  if  the>'  are  hathe<l  in  sufficient  serum  to  maintain  life.  These 
dead  fragments  may  cause  irritation  and  dela.^'  bone  union,  or  on  the 
other  hand,  may,  like  an  ossetius  splint,  act  as  a  framework  for  the 
new  capillary  and  osseous  growtli  and  aid  in  union. 

Davis'  Iwlieves  that  the  provisional  callus  may  not  be  important 
in  union.  He  <'ite<l  a  case  in  which  he  cut  <lown  on  the  fracture  seven 
weeks  after  wiring  and  found  nothing  on  the  outside  of  the  bone  in 
tlie  shajte  of  provisional  callus,  though  there  was  firm  bony  union. 
This  was  i)robabl>'  an  exact  anatomical  reixtsition  with  no  periosteal 
laceration. 

The  effect  of  Roentgen  rays  on  closed  fractures  has  been  studied 
ex|HTinientally  on  rabbits.^  A  daily  exposure  of  ten  minutes,  120 
anipt-rcs  at  a  distance  of  -H)  cm.,  promoted  a  quick  production  of 
callus,  but  a  slow  de|Hisit  nf  calcium  salts.  Kriinkel'  ajtplied  stimulat- 
ing doses  of  the  lioentgeu  rays  in  cases  of  ohl  unconsolidated  fracture, 
Hn<l  liis  results  confirm  the  \aluc  of  the  chemical  rays  in  starting  the 
regcnerati<m  of  bone  tissue  and  healing  the  fracture  pnimptly. 

Fnnn  the  cancellous  and  com|>ai't  ti.s.suc  small  islands  of  bone  pnt- 
ject  aiul  the  pn)liferatinii  takes  place  from  the  cells  nf  the  lamelkf 
info  the  fibrils  bctwwn  the  fragments.  This  is  pure  Ixme  tissue  from 
the  start,  and  a  plug  f<irms,  which  fills  the  medullary  jxtrtion  of  the 
bone  euils  and  unites  them  firmly.  This  is  callctl  the  definitive  callus, 
which  gives  a  stable  and  definite  uni(ni  Ix-tween  the  fragments.  As 
the  provisional  callus  calcifies  and  becomes  bony,  it  shrinks  until  its 
size  approximates  that  of  the  nonnal  bone  before  fracture.    The  size 
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is  purtl\'  goveniwl  hy  the  degree  of  re<lii<'tion  to  former  Hligiiinetit. 
If  there  is  no  lingular  or  other  iliKplacemont,  the  provisional  ealliis 
is  small  and  after  man.\'  montliH  might  show  no  gross  e^■iden(:■e  of 
fracture,  so  closely  docs  it  return  to  the  normal  contour  of  the  bone. 
In  lateral  displacement  with  oblique  lines  of  deposition  the  weak 
side  which  bears  the  stress  of  weight  or  muscular  action  fills  in  firmly 
ETid  fullj-,  provided  the  periosteal  bridge  is  present.  After  function 
returns  this  callus  becomes  permanent,  and  as  the  limb  is  used,  there 
is  a  natural  attempt  to  restore  a  good  axial  line  of  strength  by  absorp- 
tion of  the  bone  on  the  convex  side  of  the  line  of  greatest  functional 
use  and  a  building  up  of  bone  on  the  concave  side.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  children,  who  may  thus  overcome  an  angular  deformity 
to  an  extent  which  after  a  few  years'  time  prohibits  recognition  by 
comparison  with  the  uninjured  limb. 

Joint  fractures,  or  those  in  sites  of  muscle  origin  and  insertion, 
where  tendon  sheaths  or  fascial  layers  blend  with  the  periosteum,  may 
cause  the  formation  of  callus  and  permanent  bone  in  the  structures 
mentioned.  This  is  caused  by  traumatic  separation  of  the  periosteum 
with  liberation  of  cells  from  the  periosseous  layer  or  bone  into  sur- 
roundings favorable  for  regeneration,  or  an  imbedding  of  periosteal 
sbreds,  membrane-like,  about  the  region  of  hemorrhage.  These  areas 
pass  through  a  cartilaginous  stage  like  ordinary  callus,  and  may 
later  become  separated  from  the  neighboring  bone  and  lead  to  irri- 
tative sj-mptoms,'  Traumatic  myositis  of  similar  character  is  seen 
in  cavalrj'raen,  shoemakers,  and  others  whose  occupations  furnish 
the  constant  irritation  of  one  muscle  or  part  of  the  body.  Some  of 
these  cases  do  not  represent  real  bone  formation,  but  are  a  calcification 
of  infections  or  hemorrhagic  processes. 

Permanent  repair  process  in  bone  is  slow.  Can  the  formation  of 
a  satisfactory  definitive  callus  be  hurried  by  early  use  or  motion  of 
the  part?  Massage,  without  gross  motions  which  disturb  the  healing 
fragment  ends,  is  of  use  in  promoting  better  blood  supply  in  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  and'  possibly  aids  in  hurrying  the  return  of  function 
by  a  vicarious  action  of  exercise.  It  may  also  favor  an  carl\-  absorp- 
tion of  the  provisional  callus. 

If  early  motion  is  violent  enough  to  break  up  the  capillar>-  network 
on  which  the  true  bone  proliferation  proceeds,  it  will  delay  the  pro- 
cess of  repair.  If  more  hemorrhage  is  caused,  greater  time  will  he 
neede<l  to  absorb  the  extravasated  blood  and  the  superficial  bone 
layer  which  becomes  necrotic  in  consequence  of  its  loss  of  blood  supply. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  wise  to  maintain  a  relative  immobilization  for  a  long 
period  in  hones  which  will  be  subject  to  great  stress  and  strain  of 
body  weight  to  avoid  both  these  conditions  and  the  clinical  bending 
of  soft  callus  and  subsequent  loss  of  function.  Around  joints  where 
small  exuberances  of  callus  may  cause  great  interference  with  motion, 
a  long  rest  is  indicated.    This  does  not  imply  a  tight,  heavy  cast  of 
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plaster,  but  it  tloc^  mean  quiet,  rest  without  rounh  manipulation  (ir 
tiaiidlin};,  until  cHiitinwity  is  firmly  estahlishetl.  Helpful  inassa;;)' 
can  Ik;  (jiven  without  oiulanfieriiiK  prompt  union. 

Slujiftish  union,  or  cleiayc<l  union  from  unknown  causes,  is  often 
stimulate<l  liy  use  and  meohaninil  irritation  of  tlie  fragment  emls. 
This  is  provided  through  the  ai)])li('alion  of  strains  in  the  nonuat 
axis  and  direction  of  the  limh,  cspet-ially  of  the  leg,  by  the  operator 
encasing  it  in  plaster  or  supporting  it  in  normal  position  by  means 
of  a  splint  and  then  encouraging  the  patient  to  bear  a  little  weight  on 
it.  This  gives  a  slight  irritation  at  the  iKine  ends  which  stimulates 
regeneration.  Various  other  means  are  used  to  attain  the  same  result. 
(See  Pathology  and  Ununited  Fracture.) 

What  is  the  effect  of  implantation  of  foreign  bodies  like  nails,  screws, 
or  steel  plates  on  callus  formation  and  bone  union?  This  point  is 
dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  Op>erati\e  Treatment,  but  some  general 
observations  may  be  made.  Nails  and  screws  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  callus  formation  and  union.  Their  presence  in  long  bones  occupies 
such  a  small  area  that  their  action,  if  untoward,  is  limited  and  of  no 
value.  Clinically  I  have  never  seen  any  untoward  effect  from  them, 
assuming  of  course  that  there  is  asepsis  an<l  immobilization  and  a 
fair  reposition  of  fragments.  Plates  fixe*!  with  screws  ha\'e  given 
various  results  in  <lifferent  hands.  Some  surgeons  believe  tliere  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  such  plates  cause  a  delay  in  union  anil 
frequentlj'  lead  to  non-union.  If  we  consider  that  the  plate  occupies 
but  a  small  area  of  the  total  bone  circumference,  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  it  can  interfere  much  with  blomi  su])pl,\'  and  bone  growth. 
The  various  experiments  to  determine  the  effects  of  plates  or  internal 
splints  of  foreign  material  have  led  to  different  conclusions.  Maccwen 
in  his  siher-ring  experiment  believed  that  he  obtained  bony  growth 
beneath  the  ring  with  periosteum  strippetl  off,  and  for  that  reason 
assigns  the  role  of  limiting  membrane  to  the  periosteum.  Mayer  and 
Wilmer,  who  repeated  Macewen's  experiments,  using  steel  or  glass 
caps,  obtained  no  growth  beneath  them,  and  Hey-Grooves,  who 
attempted  to  determine  whether  rapidity  and  firmness  of  bone  repair 
were  better  promote<l  by  intramedullary  jwgs  or  external  plates  and 
screws,  failed  to  comply  with  technique  and  after  treatment  used  on 
human  beings.  His  results  showe<l  that  without  additional  external 
fixation,  the  screw  holes  of  attached  plates  became  loose  and  sepsis 
was  likely  to  follow.  This  would  naturally  follow  when  the  plate  was 
matle  to  take  u])  the  strain  of  the  whole  bone  shaft  in  use  permitted 
before  there  was  anj'  bone  union.  The  stress  on  the  screws  caused 
pressure  and  absorption  of  the  bone  in  which  they  were  embedded. 
By  using  long  plates  held  firmly  by  cotter  pins  which  pierced  the 
hones  and  were  hound  down  tightly,  he  obtained  better  results,  with 
little  external  callus,  and  examination  of  specimens  sliowed  an  aseptic 
necrosis  of  the  bone  up  to  the  level  of  the  first  pin  on  either  side.  He 
thonglit  that  the  l>ent  pins  kept  the  periosteal  blood  supply  awaj'  from 
the  broken  ends.    It  is  my  observation  that  l>est  results  follow  plates 
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applied  firmly  outside  of  the  txriostcum,  to  hold  fragments  in  pluw 
.until  strunj;  union  has  followed.  If  they  an;  not  ho  plaeoil  they  may 
hinder  reimir  thnni^h  allou-ing  movement  and  mcchanieal  irritntioti, 
lN>ne  aI).stir|>tion,  fluid  eolleftion,  with  .sinus  fonnutioii  and  sepsis  fol- 
luwhig.  The  musenlar  tent^ou  nets  on  heulinj;  tis-sue,  it  is  not  taken 
up  liy  the  inefficient  fixation  splint,  and  union  is  delayed,  Hoae  does 
not  a(^  like  wood;  l>eing  a  living  tissue  subject  to  biolojiical  reaction 
it  will  not  maintain  for  a  long  time  any  screw  thread  whicli  lias  been 
inserted  into  its  tissue,  provided  the  surface  of  this  tliread  is  subjected 
to  continuous  strain.  The  thread  cuts  its  way  thn>ugh  imtil  tension 
is  relieved.  Healing  takes  place  only  when  there  is  a  condition  of 
equilibrium,  and  the  conclusion  must  follow  that  tiearf  ia  ase-psis, 
mechanical  efficiency  of  fixation  i.t  of  grealfst  importance. 

Outside  metal  collars  of  any  metal  gWe  good  fixation  when  placed 
between  bone  and  periosteum,  but  the  collar  interferes  with  external 
callus,  and  although  a  firm  internal  callus  develops,  tlie  method  has 
no  practical  value.  If  applied  loosely  enough  to  permit  bone  gniwth 
beneath,  it  would  also  allow  movement  and  inhibit  union.  Hey- 
(Jrooves  says:  "When  the  periosteum  is  excluded,  union  by  callus 
still  occurs,  but  the  field  of  repair,  being  shut  off  from  the  vas(^^lar 
supply  of  the  i>eriosteum,  produces  its  callus  slowly  and  in  small 
quantities,"  In  comminuted  fractures  all  fragments  should  Iw  pre- 
served, as  they  become  centres  of  bone  proliferation.  Consequently, 
if  open  operation  is  done,  the  operator  .should  avoid  interfering  with 
the  blood  supply  of  these  small  fragments  by  manipulation.  Near 
joints  a  different  pmblem  arises:  no  great  amount  of  callus  and  no 
rigidity-  is  desiretl;  hence  it  is  advisable  to  remove  small  fragments 
which  cannot  be  very  accurately  replaced,  and  to  avoid  motion  for  a 
longer  time.  This  procedure  lessens  mechanical  irritation  and  exces- 
sive or  function-restricting  callus. 

BONE   TBANSFLAHTATION—FATE  OF   TRANSPLANTS. 

In  reality  this  work  is  interested  in  bone  transplantation  only 
insofar  as  it  concerns  the  treatment  of  recent  or  ununited  fractures 
by  inlay  grafts  or  intramedullary  splints.  There  are  several  <liffcrent 
views  held  by  experimenters  and  clinicians,  and  as  the  c(mtroveray 
still  rages  and  no  final  decision  has  been  reached  at  this  time,  it  is 
evident  that  it  lies  without  the  scope  of  this  work  to  make  authori- 
tative decision.  In  a  previous  statement  it  has  been  said  that  bone 
regenerates  from  the  osteoblasts  in  the  subperiosteal  layer,  from  the 
endusteum  and  the  cancellous  tissue.  Wlien  bone  is  remo^wl  and 
reimplanted  into  a  bony  bed  of  the  same  animal,  when  there  is  autog- 
enous grafting,  witli  asepsis,  a  bone  union  results.  What  is  the  fate 
of  the  transplanted  bone?  Is  it  absorbed  eompletelj'  or  parti\-;  does 
it  l)ecome  necrotic  and  offer  its  structure  as  a  framework  f<ir  regen- 
erating bone  entering  the  area,  or  does  it  continue  to  live  and  enter 
into  the  final  lione  union  as  one  of  the  essential  elements?    ^'«ri(»us 
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nutliorities.  with  iiit'Hs  fixttl  liy  diiik-ul  or  ex]M'rimeiitnl  coiu-liisioii.  nr 
a  coiiihiimtioii  iif  Ixitli,  liavf  difTvrciit  iil<-us.  For  the  piiriiost'  nt  Hinit-al 
results  and  a  successful  Ixniv  union  in  fresh  or  inuinitet]  fractures,  it 
seeins  In-st  to  use  transplunis  witli  ixTiosteum  attuche<l.  Macowt-ii 
am)  McWilliams  hold  that  the  transplant  lives  in  )>art  at  least. 
Mun'li^'  I)elie\'es  tliat  the  transplant  <lies  and  offers  a  framework 
to  regenerating  btiiie  wliich  creeps  along  it,  Barth's  original  i^ea. 
Clinically  )x)ne  pegs  and  transplants  do  disappear  after  a  time,  ant) 
Maj'er  and  Welraer  hold  that  this  fact  refutes  Macewen's  idea. 

Probably  I^exer's  statement'  that  the  function  of  the  graft  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  replaces  mis<(ing  tissue  and  enables  the  body  to  build 
up  new  boac  is  satisfactory  from  a  clinical  standpoint.  Autoplasty 
is  the  method  of  choice;  hcteroplasty  of  hone  boiled  or  in  other  ways 
sterilized  has  Ijeeii  done  successfully,  but  it  undoubtedly  takes  mudi 
longer  to  secure  a  liony  union,  the  foreign  bo<l_\-  l>eing  absorbed  as  the 
new  bone  is  laid  <l(«vn  (Petntff).  Presumably'  the  osteoblastic  cell* 
of  the  endostcum  and  periosteum  of  transplants  retain  their  \-italit>' 
because  they  are  exposed  to  the  serum  of  the  new  bed  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Most  of  the  cells  deeper  in  must  undei^  necrosis,  because 
they  are  deprived  of  nourishment.  I'nder  the  necessary  condition  of 
asepsis  and  blood  suppl>'  these  two  jiarts  of  the  bone  which  retain 
life  proliferate  and  cause  a  cementing  of  tlie  graft  to  its  new  home. 
Some  of  these  cells  also  gn)w  into  the  Ha\'ersian  canals  of  the  deeper 
necrotic  graft,  absorb  it,  and  lay  down  new  Ix)ne.  Clinically  most 
operators  use  hone  grafts  witJi  periosteum — it  is  the  wisest  course. 
If  it  is  remove<l,  experimental  work  seems  to  prove  that  the  cementing 
callus  and  the  osteogenetic  .substitution  of  the  graft  are  ver\'  slow. 
The  osteoblastic  cells  of  the  jjeriosteum  are  lacking  in  part,  and  regen- 
eration comes  from  the  end<isteum  and  cancellous  bone.  There  is 
also  probably  an  ingrowth  of  the  transplant  b,\'  the  generating  cells 
of  its  new  bed,  when  it  is  itself  lacking  in  osteogenetic  material.  The 
eniiosteum  and  periostcimi  niuy  be  destr(»\ed  hy  infection  or  lack  of 
nutrition,  but  most  of  the  substitution  seems  to  come  from  its  own 
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BONE  REPAIB  IN  OPEN   FBACTURE. 

The  proceiss  of  repair  aiitl  liealing  in  open  fracture  niiiy  not  vary 
from  that  of  simple  fracture.  It  is  a  clinical  tleli^ht  to  obtain  an  open 
fracture  with  a  small  external  opening  which  heals  as  quickly  and 
happil^'  as  if  it  were  a  closed  affair.  This  result  is  largely  caused  hy 
the  type  of  fracture,  the  open  character  Ijeing  caused  by  force  within 
the  limb,  and  the  factors  which  govern  the  changes  in  repair  of  open 
fracture. 

The  two  factors  are.  first,  tlie  greater  local  violence  and  destruction 
of  tissue,  and  second,  infection.  Most  open  fractures  have  been 
suliject  to  greater  direct  violence  with  crushing  and  mangling  of  the 
soft  parts.  MuM'ies,  fascia,  periosteum,  and  bone  have  been  severelj* 
injured  and  their  bl»K»d  supply  interfered  with  bejond  the  usual 
<lamage  of  closed  fracture.  Even  with  infection  and  suppuration 
absent,  it  is  easily  understood  that  repair  and  ultimate  bony  union 
will  be  longer  in  appearance  if  conditions  of  opeu  fracture  are 
present.  When  the  fracture  is  opeiic<i  from  within,  this  violence  is 
not  commonl\'  present,  and  sepsis  is  not  so  frequent.  It  is  also  true 
that  a  small  hole  through  skin  and  soft  parts  acts  as  a  drain,  and  the 
early  blood  extra\'asation,  instead  of  demanding  absorption  witliin 
the  tis.sue8,  is  poured  out  into  dressings,  and  the  bone  repair  follows 
more  quicklj'.  Tissue  reaction,  absorption  of  traumatized  soft  and 
bony  parts,  reestablishment  of  circulation,  and  the  suh,s(^uent  bone 
regeneration  will  demand  a  longer  period  of  time  than  in  cases  of 
simpler  closeif  fra<'ture. 

Infection,  the  second  factor  of  importance,  also  delays  the  process 
ami  modifies  it.  I  believe  that  trauma  and  interrupted  blood  supply 
have  much  more  to  do  witfi  a  delayed  callus  formation  by  tlie  perios- 
teum than  infection  has.  This  opinion  is  based  on  experience  with 
open  fractures  and  the  resection  of  bone  shafts  in  osteomyelitis  of 
ilifferent  degrees.  In  the  presence  of  infected  bone  the  periosteum 
will  go  on  forming  new  bone  imtil  an  infected  shaft  will  approximate 
twice  its  norma!  size,  and  if  tins  necjotic  bone  is  peeled  out  of  its  cover- 
ing the  periosteum  will  bv  found  relatively  healthy  and  active.  Its 
vigorous  blo(xl  suiJpty  accounts  for  this  conilition.  Another  striking 
e:«ainple  of  Imtie  healing  and  regeneration  in  the  face  of  sepsis  is  found 
in  the  ribs  after  resection  with  drainage  for  einpjema  of  the  chest. 
When  bone  becomes  infected,  its  lymphatics  pluggeil  and  its  blood 
Mi^pl>'  interfered  with,  necrosis  surely  follows,  but  periosteum  is  not 
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affected  mt  extensively.  Consequently  repair  is  slower  in  infertfii 
open  fractures,  not  so  much  because  the  periosteum  is  destroyed  by 
the  infection,  as  because  it  has  suffered  greater  destruction  from  loss 
of  nut^iti^■e  supply.  Infection  on  top  of  this  may  cause  the  bone 
covering  to  fall  an  easy  prey  in  company  with  tlie  bone  itself,  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  periosteum  retains  its  vigor  and  life  more  tenaciously  than 
the  bone,  and  the  longer  time  required  for  union  in  infected  fracture 
must  be  accoiintwl  for  by  the  bone  reaction. 

Small  fragments  live  and  become  the  centre  of  new  hone  growth, 
if  their  blood  supply  is  sufficient  anil  infection  does  not  overcome 
them.  It  is  better  to  lea\-e  them  lying  in  the  wound,  although  they 
may  appear  unprotected.  Hony  granulations  gradually  cover  tbe 
site  of  fracture,  and  fragments  deprived  of  vascular  connection, 
although  really  foreign  bodies,  are  well  tolerated  by  bune,  very  much 
as  implanted  autogenous  bone  is.  If  the  field  is  sterile,  no  subsequent 
tn)uble  is  looked  for;  if  infection  appears,  these  small  pieces  will 
probably  l)e  cast  out  or  nee<l  to  be  rem<ived. 

Bone  extrude<l  through  an  opening  in  the  flesh  and  deprived  of 
usual  surn>undings  may  necrose,  and  a  line  of  demarcation  iiia\'  mark 
the  level  of  li\ing  and  dead  tissue,  as  in  other  structures  of  the  body. 
It  is  also  u  fa^-t  that  the  thin  external  surface  or  shell  of  this  bone 
may  necnise  alone  and  leave  viable  tissue  beneath.  Deeply  planted 
infection  in  osseous  tissue  thrives  largely  because  of  the  pihysical 
structure  of  the  Imne  and  its  limited  blood  supply.  There  is  not  much 
chance  for  the  jdienomena  of  protective  inflammation  tct  build  up 
quickl\-  a  resisting  wall  of  leuktx-ytic  infiltration.  The  rigidity  and 
hani  structure  forbid  this,  Heactitm  to  <leep  infection  is  slow;  necro^s 
of  the  areas  in  which  a  circulatory  stasis  iie\-elops  is  the  outcome. 
Consequently  infec-tion  introchiciii  by  strews  of  Ijine  plates  or  other 
foreign  bodies  penetrating  tlie  compact  lajcr,  finds  little  resistance 
and  causes  a  j»nilongcd  suppuration  mid  necrosis.  When  a  bone  shaft 
is  extruded  in  ojien  fracture  and  its  cohering  is  retained,  infection  is 
warded  off  h\-  the  iwriosteum,  umi  this  Imne  may  lie  open  to  the  lur 
for  a  long  iktiimI  of  time  ami  retain  vitality'  and  show  no  itifectiim 
wliich  leads  to  necrosis  and  suppuration.  It  is  less  liable  to  be  sub- 
jet:t  to  a  sup])urative  process  than  Imred  bone  l\'ing  in  soft  tissues, 
b(K-ause  it  is  dried  and  not  constantly  sum>und<^  by  the  tis.sue  fluid 
and  serum  which  <lo  not  drain  away  (■om])lctely,  I  saw  an  example 
of  this  t,\'i)e  of  op<'n  fracture  n-centlj-  «ith  Dr.  Kelly  at  Mercy  Hos- 
pital. A  woman  ha<i  received  a  severe  skull  fracture  and  an  open 
fracture  of  th*-  left  arm  just  aho^■c  the  elbow,  yhc  was  in  verj'  had 
con<Utioji,  and  although  a  ricconiprcssion  of  the  skull  was  perfonnol, 
the  case  was  classed  as  almost  hopeless.  To  a^■oid  additional  shtH'k, 
the  arm,  witli  several  inches  of  liumerus  ]irotrnding  through  the  skin, 
was  dressed  and  no  etfr>rt  at  reduction  was  made.  After  iH-ing  in  a 
critical  condition  for  days,  she  e\cntually  made  a  rcco\erj'.  The 
humerus  has  received  no  attention  lcH)king  towunl  reduction.  Three 
months  later  when  I  saw  her,  the  soft  jiarts  above  tlie  elbow  bad 
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healed,  and  there  were  four  inches  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  pro- 
truding, covered  with  dirty  yellow  and  red  granulations,  but  not 
suppurating.  It  was  quite  dry.  Operation  was  performed,  and  the 
lower  fragment,  which  consisted  of  the  humeral  condyles,  was  laid 
bare  and  freshened.  The  arm  had  contracted  somewhat  on  account 
of  lack  of  bone  support,  but  instead  of  cutting  off  the  protruding  por- 
tion of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  the  granulating  fungus-like  covering 
was  peeled  off,  and  bone  which  had  blood  supply  and  appeared  viable 
was  found  beneath.  By  manipulation  and  nicking  of  the  muscles, 
a  reduction  was  accomplished,  the  freshened  bone  ends  were  fastened 
with  silver  wire,  and  a  recovery  without  suppuration  followed.  This 
bone  had  been  protected  by  periosteum  and  the  dry  dressings,  and  no 
infection  had  occurred  deep  in  its  tissue. 

Callus  repair  in  open  fractures  generally  takes  longer  than  in  closed 
fracture.  There  has  been  more  injured  tissue  to  absorb,  the  bone 
reaction  has  been  more  vigorous,  and  the  necessity  of  dressings  or 
drains  and  manipulation  has  caused  more  motion  at  the  sitB  of  fracture. 
Irregularities  of  the  callus  and  adherence  of  the  soft  parts  to  it  are 
the  usual  sequels.  .If  infection  is  a  part  of  the  recovery,  the  tender- 
ness of  osteomyelitis  is  added,  and  after  recovery  the  fracture  is 
tender,  enlarged,  and  troublesome.  Deeply  buried  fragments  or 
infection  may  prolong  irritation  for  many  months.  Absorption  and 
final  changes  long  after  union  leave  an  irregular  callus,  some  areas 
very  hard  and  eburnated,  others  pitted.  Bony  trabecule  may  extend 
along  fascial  planes  or  tendon  insertions,  as  mentioned  previously. 

Fractures  which  involve  the  ends  of  the  long  bones,  where  the 
compact  layer  is  thin  and  cancellous  tissue  composes  the  greatest  bulk 
of  the  surface,  heal  rapidly  without  much  preliminary  absorption. 
Uegeneration  is  derived  from  the  spongy  bone,  tlie  periosteum  furnish- 
i[^  less  callus  and  usually  suffering  less  injury  or  stripping,  because 
it  is  held  by  attachment  of  ligaments  and  tendons.  In  malleolar 
fractures  at  the  ankle  it  is  an  ordinary  finding  on  the  performance  of 
open  operation  for  nailing,  that  the  bone  tip  is  broken  completely 
off  and  the  ligaments  and  periosteum  are  torn  off  quite  exactly  at 
the  line  of  fracture.  The  periosteum  does  not  tend  to  strip  up.  These 
fractures  are  replaced  exactlj'  and  held  in  position  by  nails.  After  , 
six  weeks,  when  splints  are  removed,  the  malleoli  are  in  normal  posi- 
tion, the  patient  can  at  once  move  the  ankle  quite  freely,  but  in  spite 
of  the  careful  reposition  the  ankle  seems  swollen  and  thick.  This  is 
not  all  callus,  but  is  partly,  I  believe,  the  infiltration  in  the  soft  parts 
and  ligaments  which  has  not  subsided.  It  in  no  way  interferes  with 
motion  and  function.  I  have  never  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  dissect 
an  ankle  after  nailing  and  healing,  nor  have  I  ever  taken  out  but  one 
nail,  so  that  definite  pathological  knowledge  of  this  swelling  is  not 
possessed  by  me. 

When  the  line  of  fracture  enters  the  joint  surface,  the  articular 
opening  heals  by  granulations  from  the  synovial  membrane  and  the 
cancellous  bone,  as  there  is  no  periosteum  there.    Uarely  the  callus 
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from  the  spongj-  bone  is  exuberant  and  extends  out  into  the  joint 
As  previously  stated  the  joint  cartilage  does  not  regenerate  mucii, 
and  the  fracture  is  fixed  by  the  extra-articular  callus  arising  from  the 
periosteum.  The  line  of  separation  often  follows  the  epiphyseal  line 
or  cartilage  when  thej'  are  still  present.  This  point  is  discussed  undCT 
Wrist  Fractures,  many  of  which,  in  children,  are  of  this  character. 
If  thej'  are  replaced,  union  and  growth  seem  to  be  normal  in  evaj- 
respect.  There  are  a  few  cases  on  record  in  which  the  cartilaginous 
area  has  been  overcome  by  the  osseous  reaction,  becoming  caldfied, 
and  growth  has  ceased. 

Excessive  callus  usually  is  an  unwelcome  complication  in  any 
fratture.  Neap  joints  this  condition  always  interferes  with  motion 
and  function,  and  it  should  l)e  guanlcd  against  as  much  as  lies  in  the 
power  of  the  surgeon  by  his  obtaining  accurate  apposition  of  the 
fragments  and  avoiding  earlj'  movement,  which  ^x\&y  cause  bony 
proliferation.  A  very  small  amount  of  callus  which  Blls  a  normal 
depression  in  bone,  like  the  olecranon  fossa,  or  which  protrudes  but 
slightly  in  the  way  of  normal  joint  action,  often  causes  much  disability. 
Likewise  when  two  broken  bones  lie  close  together  callus  may  unite 
all  four  fractured  ends  or  spread  out  between  them  via  the  interosseous 
ligament  and  stripped  periosteum,  leading  to  great  restriction  i^ 
motion.  (See  Fracture  of  Forearm  Bones.)  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
calluses,  even  when  exuberant  and  approaching  each  other,  form  a 
smooth  surface  when  in  contact  which  permits  movement  of  rotation. 
Clinically  this  is  of  little  importance  in  the  leg,  ribs,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  bod  J'  except  the  forearm. 

The  opposite  of  excessive  callus  is  ohserve<i  In  those  cases  of  non- 
union in  which  bone  rarefication  has  taken  place  and  granulations 
ha^■e  proceeded,  but  calcification  and  osseous  formation  have  not 
followed.  Ise  and  motion  may  cause  formation  of  a  false  joint  at 
the  site.  (See  Pathology.)  The  condition  is  found  in  the  shafts  of 
long  bones,  in  the  neck  of  the  femur  and  in  the  patella,  olecranon, 
head  of  the  radius  or  humeral  con<l\'le,  or  other  portions  broken  off 
near  an  articulation.  The  underlying  cause  is  lack  of  blood  supply 
to  both  bone  an<l  ])eriosteum,  or  destruction  of  periosteum  and  its 
generating  osteoblasts. 


COURSE   OF   FBACTURE. 

The  clinical  course  varies  with  the  patient's  general  condition,  age, 
the  comi)lications  which  arise,  and  the  character  of  the  reposition  or 
other  treatment.  There  is  a  cliange  in  behavior  according  to  general 
constitutional  diseases  or  conditions  which  seem  to  depend,  as  sug- 
gested, on  the  calcium  e<|uilibrium.  l.aiic  Ix-hcvcs  that  alcoholism 
is  one  of  the  greatest  disturbing  factors  of  ordinary  bone  repair. 
Syphilis,  tnU'rculosis,  rickets,  and  other  constitutional  diseases  like 
diabetes,  acromegaly,  or  constitutional  conilitions  of  obscure  origin 
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like  arteriosclerosis,  myocarditis,  or  even  \'arif08e  ^eins,  have  an 
influence  as  described  in  the  chapter  ou  Pathologj-. 

The  course  may  be  di\'ided  into  local  and  general  effects.  After 
the  first  few  hours  of  nervous  upset,  or  local  pain,  an  individual  who 
has  suffered  fracture  is  usually  comfortable,  unless  he  is  disturbed 
by  tight  bandages  and  splints  or  useless  manipulation.  These  lead  to 
muscle  spasm  and  twitchings  and  aching  discomfort.  The  injured 
member  is  shortened  and  enlarged  on  account  of  edema  and  bone 
displacement.  If  the  limb  and  part  are  placed  in  a  comfortable  posi- 
tion the  first  reaction  slowly  subsides;  swelling  and  edema  disappear 
after  reaching  a  maximum  on  the  third  to  fifth  daj'.  Ecchymoses 
and  blebs  become  noticcahle  later  and  may  last  for  weeks.  The 
greatest  discomfort  in  the  normal  course  is  not  pain  but  the  irksome 
confinement,  the  wearing  of  splints,  disability,  and  change  of  daily 
habits.  Fat  embolism  is  manifested  within  twenty-four  hours,  pul- 
monarj'  embolism  from  a  dislodged  clot  usually  occurs  after  se\'eral 
days.  Pneumonia  caused  by  the  trauma,  exposure,  or  recumbent 
position  comes  on  within  a  few  days,  as  do  also  the  sequelae  of  alco- 
holism. Delirium  tremens  may  take  onset  within  twent.v-four  hours 
after  fracture,  if  the  patient  is  a  pronounced  alcoholic  and  the  supply 
of  alcohol  is  withheld.  It  also  comes  on  late  in  less  pronounced 
habitues — or  follows  an  anesthesia  a<lministered  for  reduction  and 
dressing.  \'er>-  rarely  after  an  early  alcoholic  delirium  and  recovery 
the  patient  will  relapse  into  a  second  attack  within  a  week.  The  aged 
frequently  develop  an  asthenia  or  hypostatic  pulmonar>'  congestion, 
and  death  fn)m  exhaustion  ensues. 

A  fever  is  often  found  clinically,  caused  by  an  aseptic  absori'tlon 
of  the  extravasated  material  at  the  fracture  site.  Prom  this  cause 
alone  the  temjjerature  rarely  goes  above  100°  F.  The  kidneys  may 
be  influenced  by  this  absorption,  and  the  urine  may  show  albumin 
and  casts  for  a  day  or  two.  Fat  distributed  hy  absori»tion  and  fat 
embolism  or  li|>emia  is  also  excreted  from  the  kidneys.  An  increase 
in  the  white  blood  cells  is  also  a  constant  clinical  finding,  affecting  the 
polymorphonuclear  cells.  The  eosifiophiles  are  first  decreased  In 
proportion  and  later  increase  in  healthful  reaction.  The  blood  changes 
all  be<'ome  normal  after  two  weeks. 

Eight  or  ten  days  after  injury,  if  rest  has  Iwen  afforded  to  the  limb 
and  ice  has  been  applied,  the  swelling  and  edema  disappear,  and  the 
ecchymoses  with  tints  from  black  to  light  yellow  are  pn>minent.  The 
external  callus  can  Ik-  felt  tlm>ugh  the  superficial  tis.sues  as  an  oval, 
firm  mass.  This  becomes  harder  and  at  first  may  increase  slightly  in 
size;  later  it  shrinks,  the  false  poUit  of  motion  at  the  seat  of  fra<'ture 
is  no  longer  demonstrable,  and  union  exists.  The  diminution  in  size 
of  the  callus  takes  a  varying  time,  tiepcnding  on  tiic  individual  and 
the  type  of  fracture.  Some  enlargement  is  often  ixrniancnt  and  can 
be  felt  after  many  years,  This  repair  and  absori'tio"  of  callus  is  more 
vigonnis  iii  chiltlrcn  and  in  cases  where  there  arc  no  c(jni])li<ations. 
Each  bone  has  its  own  period  of  repair,  which  will  he  indicate*]  in  snb- 
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sequent  ehapters.  Ijoiig  bones  require  a  lon^r  time  to  heal  than 
small  bones.  Shaft  fractures  of  long  bones  with  a  thick  compai-ti 
require  a  longer  time  than  fractures  through  the  cancellous  portions 
and  poor  alignment,  comminutions,  and  other  unusual  patholc^' 
requires  greater  time  for  union.  A  phalanx  may  unite  in  two  weeks; 
the  neck  of  the  femur  might  not  present  solid  union  after  six  months 
or  a  year. 

Many  fractures  which  are  well  reduced  and  splinted  are  mishandlnl 
in  after  treatment  because  sufficient  rest,  time,  and  splinting  are  not 
permitted  to  allow  the  callus  to  become  calcified  and  fit  for  weight 
bearing.  These  points  are  discussed  under  the  different  bones,  espe- 
cially in  femoral,  forearm,  and  ankle  fractures,  in  which  too  early  ust 
may  lead  to  a  deformity  as  bad  and  as  disabling  as  the  original  dis- 
placement. The  mere  fact  that  callus  has  formed  between  bone  ends 
does  not  terminate  the  care  of  the  fracture,  any  more  than  the  healing 
of  a  laparotomy  wound  and  removal  of  the  stitches  indicate  that  the 
patient  is  again  restored  to  normal.  The  bone  wound  or  scar  will 
stretch  much  more  than  a  iniion  in  soft  parts  because  when  function 
is  started  it  is  subject  to  greater  stress  and  strain.  The  limb  involved 
must  also  undergo  some  nutritional  changes  on  account  of  rest  and 
muscle  inactivity.  After  splints  and  casts  are  removed  permanent!}', 
even  when  massage  has  been  used  in  the  course  of  repair,  there  is 
considerable  swelling  and  edema  from  circulatory  and  lymphatic 
changes.  Use  soon  overcomes  most  of  these  conditions,  but  the  dis- 
ability after  fracture,  the  stiffness  and  soreness  in  neighboring  joints, 
and  tlie  little  aches  and  pains  are  sources  of  discomfort  in  many 
patients.  Perhaps  this  is  particularly  so  iti  a  neurasthenic  class. 
Artisans  and  laborers  generally  forget,  the  trouble  in  the  stru^le  for 
existence. 
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KTIOIXKJY  AND  MECHANISM  OF  FRACTUHE, 

The  causes  of  fracture  are  (1)  predisposing  causes  and  (2)  exciting 
or  immediate  causes.     The  predisposing  causes  are: 

(«)  Functional  or  physiological. 

(fc)  External  influences,  oct-upation,  season  and  exposure. 

(<*)  Pathological  conditions. 

(rf)  Intra-uterine  and  obstetrical. 
Frac-ture  may  be  defined  as  a  solution  of  the  continuity  of  bone. 
Predisposing  causes  for  this  solution  are  found  in: 

(n)  Fnnctioiuil  or  Physiologieal  Causes. — These  lie  in  the  fact  that 
bones  act  as  a  protection  to  body  viscera  and  soft  parts,  as  the 
skull  protects  the  hrain  and  the  ribs,  the  chest,  and  that  as  the  rigid 
framework  of  the  body,  the  bones  must  finally  take  up  the  stresses 
and  strain,  transmittetl  hy  the  muscles  and  ligaments,  which  come  in 
ordinary  exposure  and  work  of  Hfe.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter 
on  Bone,  the  structure  is  adapted  to  these  necessities,  but  when  a 
limit  of  elasticity  is  [lassed,  the  bone  continuity  suffers.  Physiological 
changes  incident  to  constitutional  disturbances,  or  physiological 
periods  of  life,  also  predispose  to  fracture.  The  calcium  equilibrium 
undoubtedly  is  a  factor  of  great  importance.  The  atrophy  of  the 
tralieculie  of  the  cancellous  tissue,  the  increased  calcification  of  the 
compact  layer,  and  the  increase  of  fatty  medullary  substance  in  the 
aged,  are  also  factors  of  interest.  These  may  reach  such  a  degret; 
that  they  border  on  the  pathological.  The  bones  of  certain  intlivi<luals 
who  are  otherwise  normal  seem  predisposed  to  fracture  hy  an  hereditary 
influence  or  some  personal  idiosyncracy.  Members  of  families  for 
several  generations  may  show  a  tendency  to  easy  and  frequent  fracture. 
Gurlt's  Ilandbuch  cites  one  family  as  disjKJsed  through  four  generations. 
Individual  tendency  in  this  ilirection  is  often  met  with,  and  there  are 
scattering  reports  in  the  literature — the  number  of  bn.'aks  in  one  indi- 
vidual amounting  sometimes  to  more  than  a  score.  I  have  recently 
cared  for  a  man  who  gives  the  following  history  of  fracture  in  the  last 
thirty-six  years.  He  first  sustained  a  fracture  of  Iwth  bones  of  the  leg. 
Two  months  later  he  fell  on  some  ice  and  fractured  the  femur,  and  ten 
years  Inter  he  sustained  a  bimalleohir  fnicture,  all  in  the  same  leg. 
After  iiti  intervid  of  several  years  lie  had  a  Colics  fractiin-  of  the  left 
arm  siiul  (inally  had  a  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  left 
hinncrus.  The  UcH^ntgcn  jm-tiirc  leaves  no  (hnibt  that  there  is  siiine 
ndcinm  deficiency  in  his  bones,  but  there  is  no  variation  in  size  or 
any  other  evidence  of  ]>athology  in  the  skeleton  tc)  account  for  his 
peculiar  liability. 
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(b)  External  Influences. — Other  predisposing  causes  arise  from 
outside  influences  incident  to  occupation,  sex,  age,  season,  and 
exposures  of  life.  Occupation  and  sex  are  closely  intermingled, 
because  males  as  a  rule  perform  the  harder  labors  and  are  occupied 
in  more  dangerous  work.  In  a  consecutive  series  of  10,702  fractures 
studied  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital  I  found  that  there  were  7954 
closed  fractures  and  399  open  fractures  in  males  and  1154  closed  and 
27  open  in  females.  The  remainder  were  in  children.  An  investigation 
of  occupation  in  this  same  series  shows  that  2662  were  laborers, 
who  performed  relatively  rough  work  of  all  classes  which  furnished 
exposure  to  trauma.  Teamsters  came  next  in  the  numerical  list, 
furnishing  737  instances  of  fracture.  Naturally  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  which  occupation  is  the  more  hazardous — figures  could  not  tell 
us  that  unless  an  exact  number  of  men  in  the  different  trades  vm 
working  in  one  vicinity  under  the  same  conditions,  and  obsen'atium 
made  on  them  for  a  period  of  years.  Painters  pursue  a  hazardous 
occupation,  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  relative  number 
of  them  at  work  in  the  community  contributing  to  this  hospital, 
I  have  selected  them  as  a  means  of  comparison.  Of  10,702  fractures, 
277  were  in  painters.  Carpenters  furnished  about  J  as  many  cases 
as  painters,  flremen  J  as  many,  mechanics  or  foundry  men  about  \ 
as  many,  and  trainmen  al>out  ^  as  man,^'.  In  the  female  sex  housewives 
furnished  647  cases,  cooks  and  domestics  al)out  }  as  many,  and  wait- 
resses a  very  small  proportion.  Seasonal  variation  is  not  so  important 
as  former  writers  thought.  The  modern  city  with  surface  trans- 
portation, a  large  amount  of  summer  building  and  extension,  and  a 
restriction  of  these  activities  in  the  winter,  counterbalances  any  great 
increase  in  fractures  caused  by  falls  on  ice  or  weather  conditions  or 
the  doubtful  influence  of  muscles  stiffened  by  cold  and  exposure. 

My  analysis  of  eight  years'  admissions  to  the  hospital  on  account 
of  fracture  showed  that  there  were  2688  in  the  summer,  2675  in  the 
spring,  2624  in  the  winter  and  2560  in  the  autumn. 

(c)  Pathological  Fiactures.^Pathological  conditions  which  represent 
di.seases  of  the  bones  themselves,  or  metastases  and  extensions  trf 
disease  from  other  parts  of  the  body,  include  the  third  class  of  elements 
predisposing  to  solution  of  continuity.  These  injuries  have  also 
Wen  called  spontaneous  fractures,  because  they  seemed  to  be  caused 
without  any  violence,  the  fracture  occurring  in  an  ordinary  act  like 
walking,  stepping,  or  swinging  an  arm.  The  bone  is  weakened  by  the 
pathological  condition  until  it  is  no  longer  able  to  bear  even  mild 
stresses,  and  slight  exertion  or  movement  is  all  that  is  needed  to  pro- 
duce fracture.  Pain  is  often  absent.  The  patient  walking  feels  a  leg  or 
thigh  give  \va>-  and  falls  down  helpless,  or  in  turning  or  being  moved 
hi  bed  feels  something  snap  and  finds  a  limb  useless. 

In  the  chapter  on  Hone  attention  is  directed  to  the  importance 
of  the  ccmstiint  growth  and  changes  in  the  bone  after  it  is  laid  down 
and  to  its  metulxdism  which  corresponds  to  that  of  other  tissues. 
The  calcium  eqnilibrinni  is  disturlHtl  in  many  conditions,  such  as 
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ost««p(irosis,  chronic  infection  of  syphilitic  or  coccic  origin,  o-sten- 
mnlacia,  rickets,  dwarfism,  etc.,  the  calcaim  milts  cither  l)eiiig  diverted 
to  other  tissues  or  perverted  into  t«)nj'  flcrormities.  A  ])regnant 
woman  drag's  on  her  store  of  calcium  to  su|>pl_\'  the  fetal  bones,  and  if 
ft  balance  is  not  restored  after  the  child's  birth  a  condition  of  osteo- 
malacia may  result.  Tumors,  jirimary  or  metastatltr  in  lK>ne,  fractures, 
arteriosclerosis,  a  lessened  l>one-building  power  uf  old  age,  and  other 
conditions  cause  a  similar  calcium  depreciation.  McCrudden  in  his 
work  on  infantilism  at  the  Hockefeiler  Institute'  made  a  study  of  the 
metabolism  of  proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats  and  inorganic  salts.  He 
believes  that  clinical  cases  of  defective  growth  may  be  divided  uito 
two  classes:  one  with  tender  and  undeveloped  bones  and  disturbance 
of  calcium  metabolism,  tlie  other,  without  calcium  deficiency  and  with 
normally  thick  resisting  bones. 

A3  nearly  as  can  be  decided  from  the  literature,  FragJIitas  ossium,' 
osteogenesis  imperfecta,  and  idiopathic  osteopsathyrosis,^  are  all  the 
same  condition.  There  is  a  congenital  lack  of  power  to  form  lione,  the 
laminie  are  imperfectly  calcified  or  are  lacking  altogether,  there  is  an 
aplasia  of  both  compacta  and  spongy  tissue,  so  that  fracture  easily 
occurs.  This  is  alwaj's  in  the  diaphysis,  accord uig  to  Maier. 
Achondroplasia  usually  affects  the  cartilage  and  not  the  bone,  osteo- 
malacia concerns  calcium  changes  in  grown  bones,  and  rickets  concerns 
the  whole  bone,  including  the  epiphyses.  Repeated  fractures  of 
infant  bones  are  really  found  in  osteogenesis  Imperfecta  alone,  and 
Bookman'  and  Bamberg  and  Huldschinsky*  agree  that  there  is  a 
negative  calcium  balance.  Phosphorized  cod-Hver  oil  probably 
increases  the  calcium  retention.  Many  fractures  arising  from  this 
condition  occur  before  birth,  and  many  fetuses  are  born  dead.  The 
bone  fragility  is  noticed  from  the  ninth  month  to  the  second  year, 
when  the  child  is  learning  to  walk,  or  from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth 
year  upon  physical  exertion.  Shortening  and  deformity  in  the  bones 
are  caused  by  the  fracture  displacement.  The  fractures  of  early 
childhood  are  most  often  transverse  and  heal  with  much  callus,  while 
those  of  the  late  form  are  also  oblique  and  tend  to  heal  very  slowly 
with  poor  callus  formation.  Blue  color  in  the  sdcne  is  considered  a 
pathognomonic  sign.' 

Other  interesting  isolated  cases  are  recordeti  by  Remy'  and  Plisson.* 
The  former's  patient  was  twenty-six  months  old.  He  sustained  In  all 
six  fractures  within  a  period  of  a  year  while  walking  across  the  fl«x>r. 
These  were  all  rapidly  and  completely  repairetl,    Plisson's  case  had 


<  DeuUcli.  Arch.  F.  klin.  Mpd.,  Band  px.  Heft  1  11.  2.  p.  DO. 
■  OBtbetnipr,  Jour.  Ara.  Med.  Assn.,  liiii.  No,  23,  p.  1997. 

'  PnuigeDheini,  Er)[eb.  d.  Chir.  u.  Orthop.,  iv,  134;  Axiiuusen.  Dpuucil.  Ztaehr.  I. 
Chir.,  xai.  i2:  Lobstein,  Traits  d'aoalomie  patholoEiQur.  1833.  ii,  204. 

•  Am.  Jour.  o(  Dii.  ot  Children,  1fll4,  vii.  No.  fi,  p.  43fl. 

•  Jabrh.  f.  Kinderh..  1913,  UxvUi,  1214. 

'  Burrows.  Brit.  Med.  Jour..  1911.  u.  16;  Cockayn.-,  OphthnlmoBPope,  1914,  xii,  271; 
''onton.  Boat.  Mnl.  and  Surg.  Jour..  1913,  clxix.  III. 
tThe  Mrfieal  Comipil,  xii,  No,  I,  p.  15.  '  Cliniijuc,  1913,  p,  132. 
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eifilitecn  spoiibiimius  fractures  in  ninotwi!  years  aiul  was  tlicii  pill 
UTiiitT  trcntim-Tit  hy  ailri'iiiiliii,  siiiw  wlicii  no  fraetnres  havt-  ix-curml. 

liickfts  witli  softt-Tiiiij;  aii<l  iH'iiilin);  of  the  Intiie  also  fiiriiLsh(^ 
a  ]iatli()ln^i(  al  basis  for  rra<'tiin-,  lar(^>ly  hy  a  clmiif^'  in  tlir  calcium 
content,  which  causes  loss  <if  fimiiiess  and  rigi<lity.  Old  dislocations, 
particularly  those  of  the  shoulder,  may  lead  to  fracture  of  the  bone 
from  .slight  trauma  or  efforts  at  reduction.  The  bone  probably  under- 
goes an  atrophy  of  disuse,  and  less  force  is  needed  to  cause  fractures 
than  under  normal  circumstances.  The  atrophy  is  really  a  change  in 
calcium  content,  and  though  more  force  is  applied  than  the  operator 
intends  there  is  also  a  weakening  of  the  bone.  I  have  fractured  the 
humerus  in  a  dislocation  of  three  months'  standing  while  attemptin| 
reduction  and  talking  of  this  very  point,  the  necessity  of  guarding! 
the  amount  of  force  expended. 

The  nervous  system  also  has  on  bone  an  influence  which  predisposes 
to  fracture.  Neurotrophic  influences  in  insanities,  in  paralyses  ami 
particularly  in  tabes  must  be  considered.  In  the  Cook  County  Hospital 
we  have  from  12  to  15  cases  each  year  of  imtliological  fracture  or  frac- 
ture-<iislocation  of  the  long  bon4-s  in  talK'ti<'s.  These  are  usually  near  the 
joints,  thej'  are  accompanied  b\'  much  bone  change  of  a  rarefying 
or  hypertrophic  character  of  tjpical  Charcot  joints,  and  they  are 
also  (jiiite  painless.  Some  patients  present  three  to  five  fractures 
at  the  same  time.  Many  of  these  heal,  and  a  deformed  but  function- 
ating limb  results.  Rarely  a  fracture  of  this  character  is  the  first 
intimation  of  a  parasyphilitic  condition,  welKleveloped  tabes  appear- 
ing in  a  few  months  or  a  year  after  a  fracture  from  trivial  cause. 

Syphilis  itself  rarely  leads  to  {mthological  fracture.  The  bone 
changes  are  almost  always  hyjMTtrophic  in  character,  and  shafts 
are  greatly  thickened.  Tuberculosis  sometimes,  in  an  isolated  area, 
leads  to  pathological  fracture.  I'arker'  has  reported  a  case  due  to 
tuberculosis  in  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  which  healed  promptly, 
Pathological  fractures  are  also  (raii.sed  by  multiple  myelomata,  or  are 
found  in  cases  of  myelnjjathic  albiiminosuria,  as  described  by  Bence- 
Jones  in  1847,^ 

Benign  bone  cysts,  ostitis  fibrosa  or  fibrocystic  disease  of  bones, 
cause  pathological  fracture.  Many  cases  are  now  on  record  in  the 
literature,  the  spontaneous  fracture,  or  one  induced  by  operation, 
often  curing  the  condition.'  Cysts  caused  by  the  echinococcus, 
eysticerci  or  actinomycosis  or  chronic  osteomyelitis  of  bacterial 
origin'  may  result  in  fracture.  The  diseased  portion  of  the  bone  is 
not  always  the  weakest,  however,  as  shown  in  a  case  with  a  spiral 
fracture  of  the  normal  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  with  a  bone 
cyst  just  abo\e  the  site. 

'  Jour.  Am,  Med.  Aasii.,  SSeptember  10.  1914. 
'  GrovRs.  Aim.  Hurn.,  Ivii.  163. 
'Lewis.  South.  Calif.  Prart..  April,  19IU 
Slii-rlin,  DciitHrih.  Ztsehr.  t.  C^hir..  .lime,  1! 
•  IaikIuU,  Meil.  Klin,.  Ilerlin.  1914,  n.  : 
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Malignant  disease,  particularly  sarcoma  and  eareinotna,  is  the  most 
L-ommon  cause  of  pathologic  fracture.  Pathologically  it  in  known  that 
certain  carciiiomata,  especially  of  the  breast,  prostate,  adrenals  and 
kidneys,  and  malignant  goitre,  have  a  predilection  to  establish  metas- 
tases in  bone-marrow.'  The  erosion  and  weakness  in  structure  which 
tbey  cause  and  which  result  in  spontaneous  fracture  may  be  the 
first  clinical  evidence  of  the  disease.  There  is  no  primary  carcinoma  of 
bone  but  primary  sarcomata  are  common.  Diffuse  carcinomatosis 
of  bone  metastatic  from  other  tissues  with  multiple  fractures,  is 
illustrated  in  Figs.  1  and  2.     The  humerus  and  femur  are  favorite 


sites  of  involvement,  and  there  are  clinically  few  symi>toms  of  pain  or 
l>one  disease  before  the  spontaneous  rupture.  Hawley'  quotes  Limacher, 
who  found  metastases  in  bone  from  carcinoma  of  the  breast  in  7  cases, 
and  Lenzinger,  who  found  the  bone  metastases  of  carcinoma  of  the 
thyroid  comprised  37  per  cent,  of  cases.  Almost  invariably  more  than 
one  bone  is  involved,  a  condition  differing  from  some  forms  of  sarcoma 
which  have  a  solitary  metastasis.  The  vertebrEe,  humerus,  femur, 
ilium,  ribs,  sternum,  skull  and  bones  of  the  extremities  are  usual  sites. 
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till;  niotastatic  invasion  Imu}^  of  miliary  type  from  the  blood,  affet-ting 
tiif  Ions  boiifs  in  tlio  marrow  of  their  expanded  extremities  and  the 
vcrtehrie  in  their  iHHiies.  A  slow  restrictetl  growth  of  the  newly 
deposited  tumors  results,  ostenixjrosis  extending  from  within  outwanj 
proceeds,  and  there  is  a  compensatory  periostitis  which  forms  new 
bone.  Compared  to  the  number  of  these  metastatic  growths,  the 
complicating  spontaneous  fractures  are  quite  few.     Weakness  arid 


pain  or  deep  tenderness  over  the  bones  are  sjinptoros,  but  tumors 
gross  enough  to  attract  attention  are  rare  (Fig,  3). 

In  the  discussion  of  UiKlman's  pajwr  ou  Cancer  of  the  Breast  read 
before  the  Clinical  Congress  of  Surgeons  at  London,  July  31,  1914, 
Handley'  brought  out  some  interesting  figures  in  support  of  the 
jwrmeatioTi  theory  of  the  spread  of  carcinoma  via  the  lymphatics. 

'  Surg.  Gyner.  and  OM  ,  lill.''.,  p.  72. 
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Bones  of  foot 

I  This  bone,  owing  to  its  shape,  is  not  n 
coine«  under  observation  at  an  autr.pey. 

'  Knee  ankyloted.  femur  nFFect^  in  it: 
patella  and  head  of  tibia. 
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He  iK'tifvos  that  breast  carcinoma  always  spreads  in  a  ceiitririijnil 
iiiaiiticr  tliruiigli  tlic  lyni)>liati('s,  the  tract  lieing  ohst-iire*)  as  tbr 
disease  so  iHTiiieatcs.  ami  tlic  wliolc  oomlitloii  can  He  likened  tti  a 
frigantic riiiKW(»mi.  He <iffen'(i  the accomiwiijiiig  table  in  support  »f  hi* 
study,  and  states  tiiat  the  arms  U'low  the  elbow,  and  legs  below  the 
knees,  are  not  the  seats  of  metastatic  deposits,  although  we  would 
expect  to  find  the  evidence  of  embolism  in  the  extremities  if  the 
distribution  occurred  via  the  blood  stream. 

Sarcoma  is  often  primary  in  bone  and  leads  to  spontaneous  fracture. 
Some  forms  of  sarcoma  have  a  solitary  metastasis  in  bones,  especially 
the  hypernephromas.  Scudder'  reported  a  case  of  amputation  of  the 
arm  for  su]>posed  sarcoma  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus.    Enuniiui- 


tion  proved  this  was  a  metastatic  hypernephroma.  Nephrectoro}' 
was  urged  but  was  refused,  and  after  death  five  years  later  no  other 
metastases  were  found  in  the  body.  Albrecht*  also  sayd  there  are 
solitary  metastases  in  hypernephroma.  Primary  bone  sarcomata  do 
not  metastasize  early  and  are  difficult  to  differentiate  from  hone 
cysts.  Removal  of  the  part  of  the  Iwine  affected  may  be  sufficient 
treatment,  Wliethcr  sarcoma  follows  the  trauma  of  fracture  or  not 
is  a  disputed  point.  I  have  remove<l  the  mandible  for  sarcoma  of  the 
jaw  in  a  case  wliich  gave  a  history  of  fracture  a  year  before  at  the  same 
site,  and  the  ^ze  of  the  tumor  and  lack  of  metastases  did  not  seem  to 
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indicate  that  tlie  tumor  baii  l>een  in  existence  before  tlie  frjictiire. 
Coky  lias  re|(ortcil  a  i-a-sc  and  Griffin'  report*'<l  snro<tnia  fulKmint;  tlit- 
plating  of  a  femur  for  fracture.  Murpliy  sttttes  that  fra'tnre  is  never 
fiillowetl  by  sarei>nia — it  is  injuries  of  less  degree  which  iimy  cause  the 
onset  of  malignancy. 
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((/)  Intra-Qterine  and  Obstetrical  Fracture.— True  intra-uterine 
fractures  are  not  frequent,  but  there  are  over  forty  in  the  literature. 
Children  may  be  born  with  healed,  ununited,  or  fresh  fracture,  and  the 
I'ause  may  be  fetal  disease,  deformities,  or  non-development,  and 
trauma  received  by  the  child  in  utero  or  durmg  birth.  Intrapartum 
fractures  occurring  during  childbirth  often  arise  from  instnunental 
or  manual  manipulations  in  artificial  delivery.  They  may  occur, 
however,  during  an  otherwise  natural  birth,  the  contracting  uterus 
forcing  a  limb  against  the  mother's  bony  parts  in  such  a  niaiuier  that 
fracture  results.    These  are  all  fractures  caused  by  external  violence. 

Other  intra-uterine  fractures  are  based  on  predisposing  causes, 
such  as  chondrodystrophia,  osteogenesis  imperfecta,  fetal  rickets,  or 
even  congenital  syphilis.  The  two  last  I  <lo  not  consider  real  causes 
of  fetal  fracture,  but  they  may  have  at»me  influence  in  causing 
pathological  epiphyseal  separations.  Instances  of  congenital  deformities 
with  fused  or  excess  toes,  absence  of  fibula,  etc.,  cannot  be  considered 
under  a  heading  of  fracture. 

True  intra-uierine  fracture  occurs  in  healthy  individuals,  and  is 
caused  by  direct  violence,  as  from  blows  or  falls.  Hamilton'  says 
that  it  may  also  be  caused  by  muscular  action,  but  that  this  is  usually 
preceded  by  some  <'onstitutional  cachexia.  He  cites  a  case  of  com- 
pound intra-uterine  fracture.  Bunton'  collected  32  cases  of  true 
fracture,  most  of  which  were  from  falls  or  blows.  Most  of  these  injuries 
are  sustained  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy.  In  Smith's  collection* 
of  44  cases,  which  includes  all  in  the  literature  u]j  to  that  time,  only 
three  were  produced  by  penetrating  objects,  i.  e.,  gunshot,  sickle, 
and  pitchfork.  Falls  were  responsible  for  22  cases,  blows  for  10,  and 
pressure  for  1.  One  case  of  fracture  of  the  forearm  hones  was  accom- 
panied by  dislocation  of  the  humerus.  Thirty-eight  cases  in  which 
the  results  for  the  mother  and  child  were  stated,  showed  two  maternal 
and  eight  fetal  deaths.  The  injury  does  not  often  interrupt  pregnancy. 
In  the  collection  mentioned  29  went  on  to  term,  8  did  not,  and  in  7 
cases  the  result  was  not  stated.  In  32  of  the  cases  the  fracture  was 
single,  in  5  multiple.    In  all,  there  were  12  fractures  of  the  clavicle. 

I.  Record,  1913,  P.  650.  '  Frnct.  nnd  Dyocatioiis,  Ctli  e<i..  p.  31. 

b  Am.  Sure.  As«i.,  ISS4,  ii,  426. 

;.  Gynec  nnd  Obnt..  1913,  xvii.  8uu. 
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1 1  of  tlii-  skull,  1 1  of  tin-  it'K,  4  of  the  forcann,  4  t»f  tlic  luimcrus,  :i  of 
tlu-  fcniiir,  hikI  I  (if  iIk-  scajnilii. 

'I'ho  fat't  tliat  tlii'sc  friu'tiin's  <i(»  (K'ciir  may  assume  tnf<li(x^^ 
im[)ortaiic<'  in  rases  wlicri'  the  mother  has  been  subjected  to  some 
violentr.  In  the  (lis<nissioii  of  Smith's  paper,  Dr.  Hies,'  of  Chicaio, 
metitioni'il  a  ease  wiii<'h  had  gone  to  court.  A  woman  had  fallen  in  a 
hospital  elevator  and  the  lej;  of  her  child  was  broken,  an  injurj'  tor 
which  slit-  snught  damages  from  the  hospital.  Dr.  Chas.  Paddod: 
had  never  seen  a  ease  hut  Ix'lieved  there  were  many  which  never  fourel 
their  way  into  the  literature. 

EXCITIHO  CAUSES  07  TKACTITBE. 

The  exciting  causes  are:  (1)  external  violence,  divided  into  dirert 
and  indirect  violenci",  and  (2)  muscular  action. 

1 .  Fracture  liy  direct  violence  implies  that  the  loss  of  bone  continuity 
has  occurred  very  near  the  site  where  the  external  violence  is  applied. 
The  line  of  fracture  may  extend  anywhere  fnim  this  point,  but  th»t 
is  its  ori^riit.  unless  there  is  a  very  weak  point  of  the  bone  close  at  hand. 
Indirect  violcn<v,  however,  causes  fracture  at  some  distance  frran 
the  point  of  ii]>plication  of  force  arising  from  compressional  or  torsional 
violence.  This  division  of  causes  is  an  excellent  clinical  one,  because 
it  cxi>lains  the  great  difference  which  exists  between  these  two  t.vpes. 
If  sufficient  force  is  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body  to  cause  fracture 
of  the  hone  licneath  the  soft  imrts,  injury  of  these  parts  is  alwaj"s 
present.  This  may  vary  from  extensive  bruising  with  eccbymoses  to 
laceration,  ojx'n  fracture,  and  gimgrene  of  the  tissues  from  excessi^t 
traimia.  Occasionally'  the  elasticity  of  the  skin  saves  it  from  rupture, 
the  soft  parts  and  bone  Ix-ncath  arc  torn  apart,  and  pressure  necrosis 
of  the  skin  may  follow  from  the  hematoma,  although  there  are  no 
visible  marks  of  violence  on  it.  Imlirect  violence  results  in  a  trans- 
niis.sion  of  the  force  to  a  distant  part  of  the  Ijone  6r  limb,  so  that  the 
iHinc  break  is  in  another  area.  These  fractures  may  also  result  in 
hijuries  of  the  soft  parts;  that  is,  the  [Miint  where  the  violence  is  applied 
may  he  lacerated,  or  the  parts  about  the  .site  of  bone  separation  may 
be  injure<l  and  the  skin  ininetiired  by  .sharp  fragments  forcing  a  way 
out. 

2.  Fractures  caused  hy  pure  muscular  action  are  not  numerous. 
It  is  neci-s.sary  t<i  confine  to  this  class  those  hone  injuries  wbich  are 
eause<l  hy  the  exertion  of  the  muscles  through  their  insertion  and  not 
with  the  help  of  any  external  violence  or  restraint.  If  a  man  catches 
his  foot  in  tin.'  frog  of  a  railroad  track  and  in  the  violence  of  his  efforts 
to  extract  it  in  the  face  of  an  a])proacIiing  train,  makes  violent  muscular 
exertion,  and  these  exertions  result  in  a  twisting  of  his  ankle  and 
fracture,  or  he  throws  himself  to  one  side  with  sufficient  force  to 
break  his  leg,  the  result  is  not  considered  fracture  from  muscular 
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action.  The  same  ruling  applies  to  fractures  received  from  fails  or 
collisions  where  the  body  momentum  has  been  caused  by  muscular 
action  in  running  or  walking.  A  fall  on  the  hand  while  one  13  running 
may  cause  fracture  of  the  wrist,  arm,  or  clavicle.  The  injury  is  not 
caused  by  muscular  action,  but  to  transmitted  stress  down  the  rigid 
arm  meeting  with  the  sudden  impact  restraint  of  the  ground.  The 
best  illustrations  of  fracture  arising  from  true  muscular  action  are  in 
the  patella  and  olecranon  by  direct  pull  of  the  muscles  on  the  bone 
causing  it  to  be  torn  apart.  When  muscles  and  ligaments  are  resisting 
force  applied  to  a  limb,  or  parts  of  the  body,  this  type  of  fracture 
results.  Illustrations  are  offered  in  fractures  of  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine,  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia, 
of  the  vertebra  and  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  etc.  Other 
cases  of  muscular  action  with  resulting  fracture  are  foimd  in  accidents 
which  are  caused  by  great  muscular  exertions  failing  to  meet  the 
resistance  expected.  Excessive  force  in  throwing  an  object  which 
slips  from  the  grasp  may  result  in  fractures  of  the  humerus  from  the 
powerful  action  of  the  shoulder-girdle  muscles.  Likewise  in  kicking 
violently  at  an  object  and  missing  it,  one  may  fracture  the  femur. 
In  violent  efforts  of  running  with  a  misstep  or  slip,  muscular  action 
may  pull  off  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur.  The  bones  involved 
in  these  fractures  are  generally  healthy  and  are  those  of  robust  adults. 
No  abnormal  changes  in  their  structure  are  necessary,  and  this  type 
of  fracture  is  frequently  found  in  routine  Roentgen-ray  examination. 
Muscular  action  may  be  combined  with  direct  or  indirect  violence 
by  being  brought  into  play  to  resist  stresses  applied  to  a  limb  and 
become  a  contributory  cause  of  fracture.  The  addition  of  muscular 
action  may  greatly  increase  fracture  violence  and  its  continuance 
afterward  augment  the  displacement  and  local  symptoms.  It  may 
also  act  in  connection  with  pathologic  conditions,  as  previously 
described,  causing  the  final  solution  of  continuity  in  a  bone  already 
weakened  by  disease. 


GENERAL  MECHANISM  OF  rRACTUKE. 

From  a  mechanical  standpoint  fracture  can  l>e  explained  on  the 
basis  of  stresses  and  strains.  This  explanation  is  not  easy  to  apply 
to  clinical  work,  but  is  a  suitable  division  of  exciting  causes.  Trauma 
of  accident  or  injury  results  in  stresses  transmitted  to  the  supporting 
bones  which  can  be  analyzed  into  component  compressive  and  tensile 
factors  modified  by  various  torsion,  flexion,  and  shearing  stresses. 
Combined  with  this  elementary  fact  there  are  generally  complicating 
shocks  and  vibrations  like  those  caused  in  the  jars  of  falls.  These 
additional  vibratory  forces  may  pnKJucc  rapidly  alternating  compres- 
sion and  tension  which  prohibit  a  simple  mechanical  analysis.  The 
vibrations  break  and  nuHlify  a  Ihiiic  when  it  is  under  severe  strain 
of  bending  or  torsion — almost  at  the  i)oint  itf  giving  way.  This 
mechanism  can  be  reduced  to  simple  terms  by  comparing  a  long  bone 
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siil)j<-cti'(l  tn  direct  violence,  with  a  beam  supported  at  both  rmU, 
CHrrj'ing  a  load  between.  This  has  been  explained  by  Rixford/  Prii^ 
and  others.  Compressive  stress  made  on  the  beam,  t,  e.,  bone,  on  the 
side  of  the  apptieatioti  of  the  load  is  equivalent  to  direct  violence, 
tlie  maximum  foree  being  expended  at  the  point  of  application.  Thb 
acts  by  compressing  the  beam  at  that  point,  while  at  a  point  directlv 
opposite,  siipimsing  the  force  is  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  Ion; 
axis,  there  is  n  corres[K)ii(ling  point  of  maximum  tensile  stress  that  is 
tending  to  tear  the  structure  apart  (see  Figs.  6  and  7).  On  account 
of  their  structure  long  bones  usually  give  way  from  tensile  rather 
than  from  an  equal  compressive  stress.  Fracture  by  direct  violence 
may  \k  Indicated  sciiematically  by  Figs.  6  and  7.  The  usual  Ime  of 
fracture  in  a  beam,  even  steel  beams,  is  not  exactly  transverse,  because 
tlie  )>cam  liends  and  gives  way  as  the  fracture  progresses  through  its 
sul)stance.  This  bending  increases,  and  finally  in  the  course  of  the 
fracture  a  |)oint  is  readied  where  resistance  to  tensile  stress  in  the 
transverse  diameter  is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  tensile  stress  resistance 
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in  the  longitudinal  axis,  and  the  fracture  line  takes  an  oblique  direction 
(see  Fig.  8).  If  these  two  lines  of  fracture  develop,  they  diverge  froni 
this  ix)int  of  application  of  force  and  the  beginning  point  of  fracture 
separation  on  the  convex  side  of  this  bending  curve.  They  pass 
toward  the  concave  side,  an<l  as  a  result  a  triangular-shaped  piece, 
like  a  wedge  with  its  base  on  the  concave  side  of  fiie  bend,  is  broken 
out.  This  wedge  may  lie  ciimminuteil  into  several  pieces  and  confirm 
Bardenheuer's  observation  that  the  loose  fragment  is  always  on  the 
side  of  the  concavity  of  the  deformity.  Both  these  diverging  lines  of 
fracture  may  not  lie  complete;  one  may  be  a  mere  fissure  with  no 
s(;piiratt(iii,  !i  case  in  which  the  fracture  l)ceomes  a  trtie  oblique  fracture 
causi'd  by  bending  or  flexion  of  the  bone.  These  arc  seen  in  the 
liuiniTiis  and  fciiinr,  tlie  line  stiirting  ;it  tlic  tuberosity  and  passing  do»ii 
aii<l  inward  olili<|nely,  anil  ;ire  caused  by  llcxion  over  some  object 
used  lis  a  fulcrum,  us  ;i  lieel  in  tlic  axilla  during  attempted  reduction. 
Another  variation  is  sninetiines  foTuid  in  eases  where  the  transverse 
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c-uhesioii  or  tension  strength  resistance  is  low  compared  to  the  longi- 
twluial.  A  mild  bending  of  the  bone  may  cause  a  longitudinal  split 
or  separation  with  both  ends  of  the  fracture  line  opening  on  to  the 
concave  side,  the  broken  piece  being  pushed  or  squeezed  out  away 
from  the  shaft  of  the  bone  (see  Fig.  §).  Occasionally  a  direct,  sharp, 
quick  blow  with  bending  results  in  a  completely  transverse  line  of 
fracture.  If  these  fractured  ends  are  examined,  incomplete  diverging 
fissures  will  be  found  which  run  upward  and  downward  along  tlie 
bone  from  the  transverse  fissure.     These  lines  obey  the  mechanical 


Fig.  S.— Fracture  of  both  biiiipa  Fm. 

of  thr  IcK  from  direct  cnnipTvaaional  plied   to  the  t 

viiilcnce.     Nole  the  oblique  plnncs  longitudinttl  splits  opcniiiE  on  to  the  coiii'nvi; 

forming   and    the    loose    fraumeiit  side  of  the  ln'odiiiK  bone.     A  piece  is  squoeied 

broken  out.  off  the  ibaft  nt  this  point. 

law  expressed  above,  and  they  always  seem  to  take  origin  at  that 
side  of  the  bone  which  corresiKtnde*!  to  the  convexity  of  a  curve 
])roduce<l  by  the  force. 

Pure  flexion  fracture  ri-siilts  from  a  direct  vioIetK-e  !i|>pli<-(l  at  rifilit 
angles  to  the  Iione  shaft.  If  tlic  force  is  not  jHTiMiiiliciiliir,  tint  ciiitics 
from  an  angle,  torsion  and  twisting  arc  iiitrtxliKvd  into  tlic  niccliaiiisni. 
Flexion  fracture  may  also  Ik-  caused  indirectly  by  tw<)  F<)rces  arting 
at  opiM)site  sides  (if  the  bone  shaft,  one  at  cacli  end.  'IVii  forces  act  iii}; 
on  opixisite  siiles  of  the  same  level  priKiiice  a  comminiitetl  fracture  witli 
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little  displacement,  but  if  one  force  acts  on  a  slightly  liigher  level  than 
the  other,  a  transverse  fracture  with  lateral  displacement  results.  This 
has  been  called  a  shearing  fracture  (Fig,  10).  The  best  example  of 
this  shearing  type  is  found  in  the  talus.  Falls  on  the  hj-peiifleiMd 
foot  cause  the  sharp  anterior  articular  edge  of  the  tibia,  driven  by  tin 
momentum  of  bodj'  weight,  to  cut  <ifr  the  head  of  the  talus.  The  body 
of  the  bone  is  crushed  and  pushed  out  backward,  the  sheared  off  head 
finding  displacement  anteriorly. 

Qreen-stick  Fractures.— It  has  always  been  considered  that  chil- 
dren's bones,  because  they  were  softer  and  more  elastic  than  aduk 
bones  when  subjected  to  bending  strain,  woulil  split  partly  in  the 
transverse  axis  and  then  suffer  longitudinal  cracks  and  fracture  with 
further  bending  of  the  unbroken  portion  od 
the  c'onca\'e  side.  This  is  the  tJTW  of  frac- 
ture found  in  green  wood  with  a  longitudinal 
grain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this 
type  of  fracture  is  very  rare  even  in  chil- 
dren, because  the  lateral  cohesion  of  bone 
is  relativel\'  large,  and  although  most  frac- 
tures of  children's  long  bones  are  caused  by 
bending  they  are  not  incomplete  fracture 
across  the  transverse  axis.  Most  of  thent 
are  complete  fractures,  transverse  or  oblique, 
the  ends  are  splintered  by  the  incomplete 
fissures  previously  described,  and  the  dis- 
placement is  usually  only  angular.  Some 
are  burklirtg  or  compraigiim  fractures  of  one 
siile  of  the  shaft,  if  the  force  is  expended 
in  a  longitudinal  direction  only  or  is  not 
sufficient  to  cause  any  more  cracks  or  carrj' 
its  lines  of  separation  to  the  concave  side  ot 
the  bend.  We  know  that  the  compacta 
causes  rigidity  and  stiffness  in  long  bones, 
(^hildren's  bones  have  a  thin  compacta  whidi 
does  not  extend  as  far  toward  the  ardcular 
ends  as  in  adult  bones.  The  cancellous 
ti-ssue  extends  farther  fnim  the  epiphyses  in  children  also,  and  it  b  b 
this  area  of  cancellous  bones  with  a  very  thin  compacta  that  the  bone 
breaks  incompletely  by  buckling  on  the  side  subjected  to  the  greatest 
compressive  stress.  Of  17  incomplete  fractures  of  the  radius  and  ulna 
recorded  by  Rixford  H  were  typical  buckling  fractures,  one  to  one  and 
a  half  inches  above  the  epipliyseal  line;  G  buckled  on  the  dorsal  and  2 
on  tlie  volar  surface.  Epiphyseal  separations  are  alwa^'s due  to  tensile 
stress,  whicii  pulls  them  off  by  means  of  ligamentoas  insertions,  the 
an'tt  In-ing  too  soft  t<i  bn-ak. 

Itnckling  (K'curs  in  the  radius  mid  humerus  most  fretiuently.  I  haw 
ji  nH-utgfnograni  (Fig.  II)  of  one  nirc  case  of  buckling  fracture  from 
longitudinal   compressiim,   apitarcntly   involving  the   whole   circum* 


.  10.— Shc.irinK   froc 
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fcrence  of  the  ujjper  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus.  Rixfoni  says  tl 
urily  true  green-stick  fracture  he  ever  saw  was  in  a  man  ag«i  twenty- 
eight  years.  I  have  seen  one  in  a  man  aged  forty  years.  Children's 
bones  are  tougher  and  more  elastic  than  the  brittle  Iwnes  of  adults, 
the  periosteum  is  thicker  anil  more  yielding,  and  there  is  generally  a 
thicker  pad  of  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue  to  take  up  jars.  If  applied 
violence  is  sufficiently  strong,  transverse  fractures  occur  in  children 
as  well  as  in  adults.  If  the  force  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  complete 
fracture,  the  child's  tough  and  elastic  bone  yields,  and  the  process 
ceases  when  it  reaches  a  jioint  short  of  ctimplete  separation,  the 
splintered  fragment  ends  interlwkiiig  and  preventing  lateral  or 
rotatory  displacement  but  permitting  angular  displacement.  This  may 
occur  without  rupture  of  the  periosteum  on  either  side  of  the  bend, 
but  the  fracture  Ls  not  a  green  stick  break, 
rather  a  subperiosteal   fracture.       Hoent-  ~ 

genograms  of  so-called  green-stick  fractures 
after  healing  show  callus  formation  on  Itoth 
the  concave  and  convex,  or  greater  separa- 
tion side,  verifying  the  transverse  solution 
of  continuity.' 

Familiarity  with  green-stick  fracture  has 
practical  importance  in  treatment.  Because 
these  fractures  are  complete  and  not  green 
stick,  do  not  manipulate  them  and  prwluee 
more  displacement  by  increasing  the  angu- 
larity, but  simply  press  them  back  into 
alignment.  A  true  green-stick  fracture  will 
have  shortening  from  compres-sion  on  the 
concave  side,  anil  it  should  be  broken  clear 
across  by  exaggeration  of  the  angidar 
deformity,  but  the  periosteum  must  not 
be  ruptured  in  the  process.  It  acts  as  a 
guard  to  hold  the  osteoblasts  within  the 
contour. 

Trsctores  Caused  by  Torsiocal  Violence. — Torsional  violence  may 
a  limb  in  two  ways.    It  may  be  applied  at  the  periphery  of  the 

lb,  the  proximal  portion  remaining  fixed,  or  the  peripheral  portion 

ly  lie  fixed  and  the  torsion  applied  through  tlie  proximal  portion, 
common  examples  of  these  mechanisms  are  seen  in  the  leg.  The 
leg  is  fixed  and  the  foot  is  twisted  outward,  the  torsional  violence 
iH-iiig  applied  at  the  (leripliery.  The  foot  is  fixed  and  the  body  is 
twisted  and  swung  around  transmitting  torsional  stress  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg,  i,  e.,  the  peripheral  portion  is  fixed  ami  torsiimid 
viidcnce  applied  to  the  proximal  portion  (see  Fig.  12).  These  nuchan- 
.  result  iji  spiral  fractures,  not  oblique  fractures,  which  arc  really 
and  occur  from  ilirect  compression  violence,  as  previously  described. 


Fio.  U.— Buckling  fraclura 
vol  vine  ihc  whole  nrcuni- 
recipe  of  tbi:  upper  humerat 
sFt,  vBused    by   lungitudiiial 
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Oblique  fractures  have  the  angular  points  of  the  fra|i;n]ents  on  opimte 
sides  of  the  bone;  spiral  fractures  more  frequently  have  the  point 
on  the  same  side,  and  in  the  case  of  the  tibia  on  the  rear  surfat*. 
Spiral  fractures  result  most  often  in  the  leg,  then  in  the  femur,  then 
in  the  humerus,  etc.  The  humerus  suffers  less  frequently  berau# 
dislocation  occurs  many  times  at  the  shoulder  before  the  shoulder- 
point  is  fixe<l  to  permit  spiral  fracture  of  the  bone.  In  the  forearm 
also  the  bones  are  more  readily  dislocated  than  fractured  spirally. 

Kocher  and  Zuppinger,'  and  Zuppinger-Christen'  first  explained  this 
mechanism.  The  shaft  of  a  long  bone  is  comparable  to  a  holloK 
cylinder  of  nearly  uniform  construction  (Fig.  13).  ^Vhe^  such  ■ 
cylinder  is  subjiTted  to  axial  torsion  beyond  the  point  of  elastic  limit 
it  breaks,  and  the  line  of  fracture  is  a  spiral.   The  spiral  takes  the  same 

^  direction  as  the  torsion;   that   is,  spiral 

/"  fracture  is  either  right-  or  left-handed. 

\Yhen  the  axial  torsion  is  applied,  tensile 
stresses  develop  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  cylinder  which  are  counterbalanced 
by  compression  stresses  on  the  interior 
surface  as  long  as  the  torsion  does  not 
overcome  the  limit  of  elasticity.  When 
the  bone  breaks,  the  line  of  separatkm 
extends  along  and  around  the  shaft  in 
spiral  form  and  may  pass  once  or  tmce 
completely  around  the  rircumference  (see 
Fig.  14),  As  the  bone  gives,  starting 
from  some  weak  point  it  tends  to  unroll 
in  its  longitu<linal  continuity,  and  as  it 
<loes  the  tensile  stress  is  shifted  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  and  the  com- 
jiression  stress  passes  to  the  center  (Fig. 
15).  As  the  spiral  or  screw  fractures 
proceeds  in  its  unfolding  along  the  bone, 
flexion  iKfomes  a  factor.  The  force  of 
torsion  loses  some  -of  its  effect,  and  the  flexion  combined  with  it 
causes  a  longitudiind  line  of  fracture  c(»nnecting  the  spirals.  As 
a  rule,  in  the  tibia  the  spiral  separations  are  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  bone,  lK>tli  on  the  same  Rsjx'ct,  and  the  longitudinal  line  is  on  the 
posterior  surf  ace,  so  that  each  fragment  ends  in  a  sharper  wedge-shaped 
point,  the  two  lying  vertically  one  above  the  other.  This  differs 
from  the  true  oblique  fracture  descrilxnl  jireviously.  The  spiral  line 
may  contiiuio  i\s  an  unsejiarated  fissure  beyond  the  ends  of  the  frag- 
ment-i.  On  account  of  greater  elasticity-  the  line  of  spiral  fractures 
in  young  Ixmcs  is  st<T|HT  and  longer  than  in  old  bones  (Fig.  16). 
Increased  spiral  pitch  is  also  found  in  small  lM)iies  as  compared  with 
targe.    At  the  site  of  the  spiral  sci«irations  the  periosteum  is  alwa\'s 
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»rii  apart.    It  may  remain  intact  in  the  longitudinal  portion  of  the 
acture,  unless  there  has  been  additional  longitudinal  force,  which 
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Fio.  14.— The  spiral  manncrof  Fio.  1.5.— Puro  spiral 

separation    from    torsional    vio-  Iracturcin  tho  humcnis. 

lunrc.     The  two    points  ot   the  Note    the    rotary    dia- 

fragmcnt  lit!  vertically  one  above  plBCFment. 
the  other  on  the  same  surf aco  of 
the  cylinder. 


ro«iuces  shortening  and  stripping  up  or  tearing.     Clinically  spiral 
■actures  arc  rarely  of  pure  type,  because  many  are  ^ecei^■ed  while 
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the  jiatient  is  standing.  Ixiiigitudinal  force  of  weight-bearinf;  and 
muscular  action  may  continue  to  act  after  the  torsional  violence  hi; 
eased  off  and  may  cause  periosteal  stripping,  comminution,  or  an 
oiien  fracture,  by  driving  the  pointed  fragments  out  through  the  soft 
parts.  The  flexion  action  which  begins  as  the  leg  loses  supjxtrt  (Fig  17) 
from  the  spiral  separation,  may  cause  a  quadrilateral-shaped  piwf 
of  bone  to  l)e  pressed  or  squeezed  out  on  tiie  concave  side.  Pringk 
says  this  piece  is  entirely  comparable  to  the  triangular  piece  of  bont 
found  on  the  concave  side  in  a  flexion  fracture.  In  the  leg  the  fibula 
may  also  be  broken  or  not.  This  depends  on  the  degree  of  torsional 
violence  and  the  elasticity  of  the  fibuhi.  Consequently  in  younf 
iniiividuals  we  would  not  expect  the  fibula  to  be  broken  often.  If 
it  is  broken  by  torsion,  a  spiral  fracture  above  the  line  in  the  tiHa 
is  expected;  if  it  breaks  l>ecause  of  flexion  after  the  tibia  has  given  vty. 
we  may  look  for  the  transverse  or  oblique  fracture.  Spiral  fractuff 
of  the  fibula  alone  does  not  occur  except  in  the  external  malletiim; 
it  is  cau.sed  by  torsional  violence  from  external  rotation  of  the  funt 
and  ligamentous  pull. 

In  the  chapter  on  Fracture  of  the  Bones  of  the  I^g  attention  is 
diri'cte<l  to  the  finding  that  spiral  fractures  are  usually  left-handd 
in  the  right  leg  and  right-handed  in  the  left  leg.  This  same  obsenatlon 
can  be  made  of  spiral  femur  anil  humerus  fractures,  the  cause  existing 
in  the  fact  that  the  foot  or  forearm,  the  mobile  peripheral  portiniks 
project  foroanl  and  outwanl  and  in  injuries  are  more  exposed  to 
outward  rotation.  The  other  leg  tends  to  prevent  inward  rotation, 
and  the  forearm  hy  striking  against  the  trunk  acts  the  same  way  in  tbt 
upper  extremity.  Consequently  this  rule  holds,  whether  the  peripheral 
segment  of  the  limb  is  turned  outwanl  upon  the  fixed  proximal  portion, 
or  the  ]>eripheral  segment  is  fixed  an<l  the  trunk  becomes  mobile  and  is 
rotated  in  the  opposite  direction.  Right-handed  spiral  fractures  in  a 
right  extremity  could  occur  only  under  the  rare  conditions  that  the 
ix-ripheral  segment  whs  rotated  inward  contrary  to  ordinar\'  mechanbon 
or  the  |>eriphenil  ixirtion  was  fixed  and  the  mobile  proximal  portion 
was  rotated  outward. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
PATHOLOGY  OF  FRACTUHE. 

I.  Tar.  Bone. 

Typra  of  Frartvire: 

1.  Oimplcte,  BUbdivided  HCCortlinK  to — 

(a)  The  piano  of  fracture,  into  tranBverge,  ohliQue.  spiral,  lon|[itudiiial. 

comminuled  an.l  V-.  Y-,  and  T-shaped. 
(h)   The  site  of  fracture,  iolo  shaft  (diaphyBealJ.  Derk,  epiphyseal,  inter- 

or  supracundyloid,   malleolar,   iatro-articulor,   frocturea,  sprain 

fractures,  and  splinter  separationa. 
(c)  The  displacement,  into  transverse,  angular,  rotatory,   ovcrridinji. 

impacted,  longitudinal,  and  crushed. 

2.  Incomplete,  subdivided  into — 

Green-stick  or  true  incomplete  fracture,  fissures,  depresaionfl,  punrtiires, 
-  -  and  buckling. 

3.  Closed  and  open  fractures. 

4.  Multiple  fractures,  involving  the  same  or  different  hnnea. 

5.  Gunshot  fractures. 
II.  Thk  Soft  Parts. 

III.    COUFM CATIONS    AND    SeQUEL.G. 

I.    TTPES  OF  FBACTDBE. 

1.  Conq»lete  Tractmes.— All  fractures  may  be  divided  in  accord- 
ance with  their  local  pathology,  as  they  are  usually  a  manifestation  of 
trauma,  or  of  indirect  violence,  and  do  not  depend  on  constitutional 
disturbance.  Complete  fractures  are  those  in  which  the  bone  fragments 
are  separated  by  a  plane  crossing  through  the  bony  substance. 

(a)  Plane  ol  Ih-acture.— The  direction  of  the  plane  offers  a  mechanical 
subdivision.  The  direction  may  be  transverse,  oblique,  spiral,  longi- 
tudinal, comminuted,  and  V-,  Y-,  or  T-shaped.  In  the  chapter  on 
Etiolog>'  and  Mechanism  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  some 
of  these  planes  of  fracture  from  a  physical  standpoint.  Uncomplicated 
examples  of  these  various  direction  planes  are  not  common.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  lines  of  force  become  complicated  as  a  lione  gives 
way  under  breaking  compression  and  tension  force,  and  the  result 
is  the  formation  through  the  osseous  tissue  of  new  lines  or  pknes 
complicating  the  original  plane.  Transverse  fractures  are  those 
which  correspond  within  a  few  degrees  to  the  transverse  axis  of  bone. 
Oblique  fractures  are  those  the  plane  of  which  passes  through  the 
bone  at  an  angle  from  40  to  70  degrees.  There  may  be  two  planes,  as 
describei]  previously,  with  the  breaking  out  of  a  pyramidal-shaped  bone 
fragment.  Simple  oblique  fracture  is  not  common.  Either  one  of  these 
two  varieties  may  show  a  rough  and  splintered  surface  when  the  frac- 
ture site  is  opened  or  when  a  roentgenogram  is  studied.  If  the  whole 
plane  of  separation  is  irregular  with  many  projections,  it  is  called 
toothed  or  dentate. 
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Spintl  fractures  occur  in  long  l>ones.  The  tiltia,  fihiila,  femur,  anil 
humerus  are  coiiimuii  sites,  ami  tlie  euiLse  is  torsional  stress.  I'rom 
an  iinilcrstuiuliiif;  of  tlie  in«.i'lianical  muses  of  torsion  or  spiral  fractures 
we  kn«)w  that  the  usual  ]>]auc  of  separation  of  the  si>iral  is  right-hantled 
in  the  bones  of  the  left  extremities  ami  left-hamleil  in  the  right  ex- 
tremities. The  planes  of  fracture  as  a  rule  in  pure  torsion  fracture 
start  and  end  on  the  same  surface  of  the  bone,  differing  from  oblique 
planes,  which  start  and  end  on  opposite  surfaces.  If  compres,sion  and 
torsional  stress  are  comhiiieil  in  the  cause,  one  maj'  expect  irregular 
planes  of  fracture,  or  comminution. 

Ijongitudinal  planes  are  an  exaggeration  of  oblique  planes.  This 
form  of  traumatic  bone  separation  is  rare.  They  are  found  when  a 
limb  has  been  subjected  to  great  violence  as  fails  from  a  height  or 
a  splitting  force  applied  in  the  axis  of  the  chief  lamella'.  In  many 
instances  thej'  are  complicated  by  crushing  and  impacted  conditions 
of  the  lione  at  the  joints.  The  separation  of  fragments  varies;  usually 
it  is  not  great  and  runs  off  at  one  end  into  a  fissure  of  incomplete 
fracture.  Wide  separations  are  troublesome;  they  are  difficult  to 
reduce,  and  the  subsequent  thickening  of  the  bone  leads  to  complica- 
tions which  interfere  with  the  function  of  the  limb. 

('omminuted  fracture  is  the  term  applied  to  a  bone  broken  in  several 
pieces.  In  addition  to  having  a  distinct  plane  of  separation  which 
represents  the  major  action  of  the  force,  the  bone  in  the  vicinity  is 
broken  up  or  splintered  by  the  action  of  tlic  combined  stress.  Com- 
minution is  a  term  also  applied  to  fractures  of  flat  bone,  like  the  scapula 
or  the  ^ault  of  the  skull,  when  several  irregular  large  fragments  are 
broken  off  or  out  of  the  bone.  There  may  be  no  splintering  or  crack 
coexistent. 

The  terms  \'-,  Y-,  and  T-shaped  are  applied  to  fit  the  shape  of  a 
broken  out  fragment,  or  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  separation. 
\'-shaped  fractures  are  found  in  the  shafts  of  long  bones  and  are  due 
to  compressional  \iolence  (see  Etiology  and  Mechanism).  Y-  and 
T-shaped  fractures  are  foun<l  near  and  into  joints. 

(b)  Site  of  Fracture. — The  site  of  fracture  also  offers  a  basis  for  sub- 
division. For  convenience  one  often  labels  the  fracture  according  to 
the  part  of  the  Ixine  involved,  and  as  any  part  of  the  osseous  structure 
may  suffer  complete  separation  there  is  a  corresponding  nomenclature. 
There  are  fractures  of  the  shaft,  neck,  malleolus,  inter-  or  supra- 
cond>Ioid  between  or  above  the  cond\les  of  the  humerus  and  femur. 
Sprain  fractures,  which  are  caused  b\-  the  pulling  out  of  strong  muscle 
of  ligament  insertions,  arti  usually  near  joints.  They  may  affect  any 
bone  with  these  insertions,  and  arc  often  so  minute  and  delicate  that 
they  can  l)e  made  out  with  difficulty.  'I'hey  are,  however,  real  solutions 
of  Inmy  continuity  and  require  sufficient  protection  and  rest  to  give 
time  for  bony  union. 

Sphnters  may  l)e  separated  by  direct  violence  from  parts  of  the 
ixme,  either  near  the  articular  ends  or  from  the  shaft.  Direct  violence 
and  ligamentous  pull  tear  these  off,  and  the<ii.^placemcnt  may  be  very 
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viv\v.  Examples  uf  tearinn  separation  are  furnished  by  fractures  of  the 
tul^ertisilies  of  the  humerus,  the  iliae  spines,  the  tnieha liters  of  the 
feinur.  ami  other  jidiiits  suhjeet  to  t;reat  miiseiilar  strain.  Tlie  aepara- 
tkm  varies  (see  ilhistratiotis  tif  thest-  meiitimied  examples). 

Artieiilar  fraetun-s  are  those  in  whieii  the  plane  of  separation  iu 
some  partsof  its  course  enters  into  a  joint.  The  separation  is  of  varying 
il^jree  and  consequence.  A  fissure  through  the  lione  snbstance  may 
continne  from  a  fracture  plane  near  a  Joint,  pass  through  the  bone,  and 
stop  just  under  the  cartilage  and  s\'novial  surface.  Strictly  speaking 
this  would  not  be  an  articular  fracture,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
it  is  so.  In  more  pronounced  cases  there  is  a  splitting  apart  of  the 
joint  end  of  the  bone,  tearing  the  joint  surface  through  and  resulting 
in  It  heraarthrosis,  without  tearing  the  joint  capsule.  A  final  stage  is 
represented  hy  T-,  and  ^'-fractures  found  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
humenis  and  femur,  in  which  articular  fragments  are  broken  off  and 
pushe<l  asunder,  with  wide  tearing  of  the  joint  capsule  and  a  driving 
down  of  the  broken  shaft  into  the  disrupted  joint.  Intra-articular 
fracture  is  a  term  which  should  be  applied  in  a  limiteil  sense  to  solutions 
of  iKjne  continuity  taking  place  entirely  within  the  joint.  Fractures 
of  the  femoral  neck  within  the  capsule,  of  the  olecranon  and  patella, 
of  articular  portions  of  bones  like  the  femoral  and  humeral  con- 
dyles, are  in  this  division.  Fractures  of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  ' 
which  really  He  within  a  joint  must  be  included  in  this  division 
when  their  pathology  is  studied.  (See  drawing  representing  schematic 
arrangement  of  s,\novial  surfaces  under  the  heading  of  Wrist  Frac- 
tures.) 

Tile  pathology-  of  intra-articular  fractures  txincerns  the  joint  struc- 
tures as  much  as  the  articular  fractures.  The  capsular  ligaments 
may  not  l)e  disturbed,  or  they  maj'  Iw  widely  torn.  Likewise,  there 
may  be  hemarthrosiM,  aseptic  inflammation,  and  joint  distention,  infec- 
tion, and  pyarthrosis.  The  turning  of  a  fragment  or  a  small  amount 
of  excess  callus,  the  contraction  and  implication  of  periarthritic 
structures  may  interfere  seriously  with  joint  function.  The  broken- 
otf  bone  fragment  may  be  ahsorlied  by  pressure  or  action  of  the  synovial 
fluid,  or  its  presence  may  prolong  the  periarticular  irritation  and  loss 
of  function.  This  is  particularly  true  in  many  carpal  and  tarsal 
fractures  and  is  not  a  widel\'  known  pathological  fart.  Intra-articular 
fragments  may  mechanically  interfere  with  joint  motion  from  the 
time  of  accident,  or,  by  reattachment  to  bony  or  capsular  surface,  at  a 
later  period.  The  articular  fractures  are  those  which  enter  the  opera- 
tive class  at  the  very  first,  and  with  an  understanding  of  their  pathology 
the  surgeon  ma\"  often  make  a  decision  for  early  removal  of  fragments 
or  of  a  whole  hone,  rather  than  delay  until  periarticular  changes  and 
prolonged  disability  demand  open  operation. 

Epiphyseal  separations  are  now  known  to  l>e  an  every-day  occurrence. 
They  are  found  in  any  hone  from  the  femur  to  the  phalanges  and 
mu^t  he  considered  in  all  differential  diagnoses  of  fratrtures  near 
joints.    The  plane  of  separation  is  usually  through  the  cartilaginous 
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Hrca  of  ttie  Kn)wiiig  epiiihysis,  altliough  these  separati<ms  are  present 
up  to  the  time  of  c-oinplcte  ossification  of  the  various  epipli\sts. 
After  eaicificiition  a  plmie  of  fracture  is  likely  to  select  tlie  old  epi- 
physeal region,  if  tiic  stR'ss  apphetl  is  cross  pulihig  and  twisting  neartbc 
ligamentous  insertions  around  joints  (see  Fractures  at  the  Wrist,  etc.). 
A  ragged  edge  marks  the  disjunction  of  the  epiphysis  from  the  diaphysis 
and  the  plane  of  fracture  in  complete  separation  frequently  varies  to 
extend  a  short  distance  through  the  diaphysis. 

Separations  maj'  be  complete  or  incomplete.  The  epiphyseal  plane 
may  start  to  separate  along  one  edge  of  the  bone  and  cease  before  the 
whole  diameter  is  involved,  or  the  fragments  may  be  but  slightly 
started  from  their  position  and  have  an  inconsequential  separation. 
Complete  separation  with  sliding  of  one  fragment  over  the  other  is 
also  of  different  degree.  When  there  is  shifting,  the  periosteum  is 
ripped  up  from  the  diaphysis  for  some  distance.  It  may  retain  its 
attachment  to  the  epiphysis  and  move  out  of  place  with  it,  or  it  may  be 
torn  across  and  left  lying  in  natural  contact  with  the  shaft.  I  do  not 
believe  torn  periosteum  ever  seriously  interferes  with  reduction  of 
epiphyseal  separations  by  interposition.  The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult 
clinically  in  the  ends  of  long  bones.  In  the  neck  of  the  femur  \u 
decision  may  be  impossible  without  a  roentgenogram.  The  cases  are 
characterized  by  displacement  in  the  vicinity  of  a  joint,  or  of  a  known 
epiphyseal  plane.  The  joint  prominences  themselves  are  intact 
There  is  no  crepitus,  and  the  swelling  and  tenderness  He  at  the  epiphy- 
seal site.  A  perfect  reduction  of  an  epiph.'^seal  separation  ^ves  a 
correspondingly  good  prognosis.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  the  literature 
which  have  caused  interference  with  growth  of  a  long  bone,  but  when 
one  compares  them  to  the  great  number  of  epiphyseal  separations 
which  occur,  there  seems  to  be  little  danger  of  interference  with  growth. 
I  have  several  epiphyseal  separations  at  the  wrist  and  ankle  under 
observation  and  have  never  seen  a  case  of  growth  disturbance. 
Theoretically  one  might  expect  infections  and  abscesses  to  follow  these 
injuries,  l)ecause  organisms  in  the  blood  stream  would  tend  to  settle 
and  thrive  in  the  traumatized  area.  Clinically  this  is  not  so.  Under 
the  heading  of  each  bone  discussed  some  attention  b  drawn  to  the 
various  epiphyseal  planes  and  the  frequency,  causes,  symptoms,  and 
treatment  of  their  separations. 

(c)  Displacements  ol  Fractures. — The  types  of  fractures  are  also 
divi<led  according  to  the  character  of  the  displacement  of  the  important 
fragments.  These  displacements  are  transverse,  angular,  rotatory, 
o\'erriiling,  impacted,  and  longitudinal.  There  is  also  longitudinal 
crushing  or  buckling.  There  may  be  various  combinations  of  these 
pathological  states.  It  is  usual  to  find  rotatory  displacement  associated 
with  other  forms,  because  boily  weight  acts  in  the  mechanism  after 
violence  has  caused  a  solution  of  bone  c'cntinuitj'.  The  pressure  of  the 
body  on  a  limb  results  in  torsion  stres.ses  from  muscular  pull  when  the 
normal  bony  support  within  the  part  is  lost.  Likewise  overriding  and 
impaction  may  be  combine<l. 
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Transverse  displacement  is  a  lateral  shifting;  of  the  fractiiret!  surfaces 
on  eaeli  other  so  that  tlieir  long  axes  do  not  coincide.  'Diis  cliangt; 
may  take  place  in  any  direction  towani  either  siiU^  i>r  hiickwanl  'or 
forwanl.  It  is  inirom])lete  when  the  fractnreil  ends  arc  .shifted  but  not 
completely  separated,  (ienerally  there  is  complete  sojiaratiun,  and 
the  fragments  have  an  angular  deftirmity  or  ride  past  each  other. 

Angular  displacement  is  shown  hy  the  fonnation  of  an  angle  at  the 
site  of  fracture  by  the  axes  of  the  two  main  fragments.  This  angle  may 
l>e  of  any  degree  up  to  90,  and  the  fragments  may  come  to  lie  one 
against  the  other,  forming  a  right  angle.  The  whole  amount  of  angular 
displacement  b  not  caused  by  the  fracture  violence  as  a  rule.  Clravity, 
body  weight,  and  muscular  action  add  their  effect  after  the  bone 
separates. 

Rotatory  displacement  signiiies  that  the  fragments  turn  on  each 
other  in  their  long  axis.  As  described  in  the  chapter  on  Mechanism 
of  Fracture,  this  rotation  in  an  extremity  usually  concerns  the  tlistal 
portion  which  is  turned  outward  and  at  the  fracture  site  the  distal 
fragment  is  usually  the  one  rotated,  although  both  may  he  rotated 
when  imbalanced  muscles  come  into  play  after  the  fracture  of  the 
bone. 

Overriding  of  fragments  past  each  other  is  cause<l  by  body  weight 
and  muscular  action  after  transverse,  oblique  and  spiral  fractures. 
Hemorrhage  and  traumatic  swelling  within  the  tissues  ma>'  increase 
the  displacement.  The  continuance  of  the  force  in  falls  on  an  extremity 
or  torsional  violence  may  also  produce  overriding  and  it  is  difficult 
to  analyze  the  different  factors.  In  cases  of  extreme  overriding  all 
three  factors  undoubtedly  come  into  action.  The  pathology  in  this 
condition  is  more  extensive  than  in  fracture  with  less  displacement. 
The  periosteum  is  torn  or  stripped  up,  muscles  and  fascial  sheaths 
are  ruptured,  there  is  more  hemorrhage. 

Spiral  fractures  with  overriding  lead  to  fractures  opened  to  the  air 
from  within  by  sharp  points  of  bone. 

Impaction  displacement  signifies  complete  fracture  with  an  imme- 
diate subsequent  ramming  penetration  of  the  fragments  whereby 
they  are  driven  together  and  the  bone  lamella;  are  crushed  Into  each 
other.  During  the  momentarj'  separation  the  axes  of  the  fragments  are 
usually  changed  so  that  when  the  portions  are  united  by  impaction 
there  may  be  angularity  or  transverse  displacement. 

I^ongitudinal  dbplacements  are  of  two  kinds.  One  is  (■oni|)lete  and 
concerns  separation  found  in  fractures  of  the  patella  and  olecranon. 
This  kind  is  caused  by  muscular  and  tendinous  contraction,  !>;■  swelling 
of  tissues,  and  by  the  distention  of  joint  cavities  by  blood.  The 
second  type  of  longitudinal  displacement  is  incomplete  and  may  he 
described  as  a  crushing  or  telescoping  of  the  bone  in  its  long  axis. 
Some  lamelUe  are  crushed  into  each  other,  others  are  forced  out  at  a 
wide  angle  from  the  former  axis,  and  the  bone  is  shortcnc<l  in  its 
longitudinal  axis.  This  type  of  fracture  is  sometimes  called  a  hiickling 
fracture.     See  remarks  on  met^hanism  of  fracture. 
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2.  Inconqdete  Fractures. — Iiioumplete  fractures  are  divided  intu 
tnif  iiK-omplete  or  green  stick  fracture,  fissures,  dcpres.si(»ii,  immtnres, 
anil  hiK'kliiiR  fra<-tures. 

Oreen-stick  Jractnres. — (Ireeii-stick  fnictures  lia\e  ln-eii  discussi^l 
in  the  cha[)ter  ou  Ktiologj'  and  Mecliunism  of  Fracture.  The  \nme  is 
separated  I>j'  a  splintering  on  the  concave  side  uf  the  f>einl  induced 
by  violence,  the  other  side  suffering  no  change  at  aii  or  a  slight  com- 
pression. True  green-stick  fracture  is  rare  and  is  replaced  by  being 
pushed  hack  into  alignment.  Healing  rapidly  follows,  and  there  is  no 
displacement  and  deformity,  infraction  is  a  term  also  applied  to  this 
type  of  bone  bending.  It  illustrates  fully  the  mechanism  of  bending 
fracture.  There  is  a  small  transverse  line  of  fracture  or  separation 
accompanied  hy  multiple  longitudinal  lines  which  pass  into  the  long 
axis  of  the  bone.  The  periosteum  is  seldom  ruptured.  There  is  some 
swelling  at  the  site  of  fracture  from  the  interstitial  hemorrhage  and 
distention  of  the  periosteum. 

Kasnres. — Fissures  in  the  bone  are  closelj'  allied  to  green-stick 
fracture.  They  are  long  cracks  in  the  hone  substance  without  much 
<lisplacement.  These  fissures  may  be  oblique,  spiral,  or  longitudinal. 
In  long  bones  they  are  seldom  found  alone  but  usually  in  connection 
with  complete  fracture,  some  of  the  extended  lines  of  force  splitting 
open  the  distant  portion  of  the  shaft.  The  periosteum  ma>'  be  torn  or 
not;  over  the  fissure  area  it  is  generally  uninjured.  Isolated  fissures 
are  seen  in  long  bones,  in  the  tibia  and  humerus.  They  are  character- 
ized by  pain,  soreness,  and  loss  of  function,  out  of  proportion  to  phjsical 
findings  of  the  bone  concerned.  There  is  no  displacement,  crepitus, 
or  deformity-,  and  the  full  extent  of  the  crack  can  be  determined  only 
by  the  roentgenogram,  although  the  txtent  of  the  persisting  line 
of  tenderness  furnishes  a  clinical  basis  for  measurement.  Fissures 
opening  into  joints  frequently  cause  hemarthrosis  distant  from  a 
fracture  site.  The;'  are  imijortant  in  eases  of  operated  fracture,"as 
they  ma>'  interfere  with  the  application  of  internal  splints.  In  skuti 
injuries,  fissures  are  of  great  importance.  A  large  percentage  of 
basal  fractures  are  fissures,  the  bone  lesion  being  of  little  importance, 
the  hemorrhage  consequent  to  the  slight  bone  separation  from  torn 
vessels  having  much  significance.  The  slow  oozing  and  gradual 
increase  of  intracranial  pressure  interferes  with  cerebral  function, 
results  in  edema  and  coma,  and  may  lead  to  a  fatal  termination. 
Fissure  in  the  pelvic  bones  may  also  be  of  significance  on  account  of 
the  contained  viscera. 

Depresaions  and  Ponctnrea.— Depression  is  the  term  applied  to  a 
limited  area  of  crushing  which  involves  the  surface  of  a  bone  and  does 
not  form  a  complete  plane  through  its  substance.  Small  depressions, 
usually  linear  in  character,  can  be  found  on  the  broad  surfaces  of  the 
tibia,  or  on  the  enlarged  ends  of  bones  like  the  femoral  condyle.  They 
are  caused  by  direct  violence,  the  compact  layer  is  depressed  into 
the  medullary  portion  beneath,  the  hanler  compact  surface  retaining 
its  form  while  the  trabecule  of  the  me<lulla  are  crushed  to  permit  the 
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displacement.  Depressed  fractures  of  the  skull  illustrate  this  oon- 
ilitioti.  The  presence  of  the  spongy  lUploc  [leniiits  the  outer  talJe  to 
l>e  hn)ken  down  an<l  depressetl  l>elow  the  surroundiiiR  surface  without 
injury  to  the  inner  table.  Both  tables  may  be  involved.  These 
fractures  are  frequently  spoon-shaped  or  cir<-ular. 

Puncture  fractures  are  caused  by  the  impact  of  a  sliarp  point  which 
is  driven  down  into  the  bone  substance.  Pitchfork  points,  bayonets, 
knife  blades,  or  bullets,  arc  examples.  The  outer  surface  of  the  hone 
first  struck  may  be  depressed  by  the  object  and  carried  down  into  the 
mass  of  bone.  The  pathology  is  usually  a  separation  of  the  bone 
trabeculffi  which  permits  the  object  to  pass  within  or  possibly  through 
its  substance.  If  the  puncture  is  simple,  it  heals  promptly.  It  may 
lead  to  deep  infection  in  the  bone  or  cause  splitting  and  comminution 
for  some  distance. 

Buckling  fractures  have  been  described  previously  under  the 
pathologj-  of  complete  fracture  and  in  Etiology  and  Mechanism. 

3.  Open  and  CloBed  fractures. — A  division  of  fractures  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  wound  in  the  skin  and  soft 
parts  which  leads  to  the  fracture.  A  wound  of  the  soft  parts  overlying 
the  broken  bone  is  caused  by  violence  from  without  or  puncture  of  the 
parts  by  a  sharp  fragment  of  bone  from  within.  These  fractures 
have  lieen  called  compound  and  simple.  The  terms  open  and  clo.sed 
are  more  specific,  they  are  intelligible  to  laymen,  and  their  simplicity 
has  led  to  their  adoption.  In  10,702  fractures  at  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  which  I  have  studied  there  were  379  open  fractures. 

A  closed  fracture  has  considerable  local  patholog.v.  It  means 
injurj'  and  loss  of  continuity  of  the  osseous  tissue  and  to  a  certain 
extent  injury-  to  surrounding  soft  parts.  There  are  blood  extrav- 
asation and  the  plienomena  of  aseptic  inflammation.  Closed  fracture 
may  become  open  fracture  in  a  few  days,  if  the  soft  parts  become 
gangrenous  and  slough,  or  if  a  splint  unwisely  applied  presses  against 
the  swollen  tissues  and  causes  the  same  result.  Open  fractures  may  also 
occur  in  the  course  of  repair  of  closed  fracture,  if  the  patient  becomes 
<telirious  or  unruly  and  throws  the  linib  about,  opening  the  soft  parts 
by  projection  of  a  bone  fragment  from  within.  Open  fracture  conveys 
the  idea  of  an  opening  or  wound  through  the  tissues  covering  the  bone. 
Such  an  injurj'  contains  all  the  pathologj-  of  a  closed  fracture,  and  in 
addition  invites  primary  infection  from  the  causative  trauma,  or 
secondary  infection  from  the  access  of  air  and  external  dirt  through 
the  skin  to  the  depths  of  the  wound.  Any  fracture  with  loss  of  skin 
continuity,  even  though  it  is  not  immediately  over  the  site  of  bone 
injury,  must  be  considered  as  an  open  fracture.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  opening  in  the  soft  parts  leads  imlirectlj-  to  the 
hone  lesion,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  unwise  to  probe  to  ascertain 
this  connection.  The  soft  parts  may  break  at  a  different  level;  the 
inter\'ening  clot  which  forms  may  partlj'  drain  out  and  partly  act  us  a 
barrier  to  prevent  deep  infection.  In  some  instances,  especially  when 
the  soft  parts  are  wounded  by  a  fragment  penetrating  from  within 
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oiitwani,  ronservHtive  treatment  of  non-tnterferencc  is  the  best, 
U-caiise  there  is  less  opimrtimity  fr>r  infection  in  injures  of  that  type. 
(Sec  Treatment  of  OjH'n  l'"ra(rtiires.)  The  shock  of  open  fracture  is  gen- 
erally greater  than  that  of  closeil,  I  Icniorrlmgc  may  in  part  account  . 
for  the  ditTcrena-.  A  certaui  pn)portion  of  oi>cn  fractures,  more  often 
those  opened  from  within,  heal  as  rapitUy  as  the  clos«i  fracture. 
The  drainage  of  the  hematoma  about  the  fracture  site,  in  the  absence 
of  infection,  favors  early  union.  This  point  is  discussed  in  the  chapter 
on  Bone,  under  the  heading  of  the  Healing  of  Open  Fractures.  In  the 
chapter  on  Treatment,  the  question  of  and  indication  for  amputation 
and  operation  are  considered  at  length,  and  under  the  heading  of  eadi 
bone  specific  open  fractures  are  discussed. 

4.  Multiple  Fnctores. — Single  fracture  is  a  term  rarely  used. 
Multiple  fracture  is  a  term  applied  to  two  conditions.  The  same 
bone  may  be  broken  in  more  than  one  place  with  no  connecting  plane, 
or  two  or  more  bones  may  be  broken  simultaneously,  although  at  a 
distance  from  each  other.  When  a  bone  is  broken  in  two  or  three 
places  the  condition  is  often  calle<l  double  or  triple  fracture.  Extensive 
comminution  of  a  flat  bone  like  the  scapula  or  fracture  of  several  ribs 
is  called  multiple  fracture.  Usually  multiple  fractures  are  more  serious 
than  single  fractures,  because  they  are  the  effect  of  a  greater  violence 
and  the  cause  of  greater  shock.  Consequently  the  prognosis  varies 
with  the  multiplicity  of  the  breaks,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  bone 
lesions  as  on  account  of  the  increased  shocking  effects.  A  dozen 
fractures  in  different  parts  of  the  body  will  heal  as  quickly  as  a  single 
fracture,  if  the  patient  overcomes  the  primai^-  shock  of  injury  and 
possesses  no  constitutional  or  local  reasons  for  delayed  union. 

5.  Gunshot  Pnctores.- — Gunshot  fractures  are  really  a  division 
of  open  fractures  caused  by  bullet  wounds.  They  are  a  well-defined 
type,  and  though  they  are  subject  to  alt  the  pathological  conditions 
of  ordinary  open  fracture,  they  are  also  for  some  reasons  a  favored 
class.  Bone  destruction  is  minimized  by  the  modem  high-velocity 
bullet.  When  this  bullet  strikes  on  the  edge  or  flat  surface  of  bone, 
it  may  burrow  it  or  break  off  a  spicule,  but  it  does  not  spread  like 
soft-nosed  bullets  and  rarely  causes  great  comminution  of  the  osseous 
structure.  Striking  in  line  with  the  transverse  axis  of  a  hone  it  may 
cause  a  transverse  fracture,  or  may  penetrate  it  cleanly,  leaving  a  small 
opening,  or  cause  a  slight  degree  of  comminution.  If  the  bullet 
traverses  the  longitudinal  axis  of  a  bone,  it  causes  extensive  comminu- 
tion. Bullets  nearly  spent  may  strike  a  bone  and  fail  to  cause  a 
complete  fracture.  Splits  and  fissures  or  breaking  off  of  shells  from 
the  surface  are  common  results.  After  it  has  been  injured  in  this 
way  a  long  Imne  may  break  under  the  strain  of  use. 

From  a  pathological  standpoint  the  greatest  interest  lies  in  the 
accompanying  injuries  of  the  soft  parts.  Infection  in  the  bullet 
track  stands  out  as  of  foremost  importance  in  regard  to  prognosis 
and  treatment.  Since  the  inception  of  the  war  of  1914  many  eminent 
surgeons  have  spoken  on  the  treatment  of  gunshot  fractures.    Goebel 
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classes  alt  infections  which  are  not  received  from  the  bullet  itself 
as  secondarj',  the  bullet  alone  causing  primary  infection.'  This  is 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  other  men.  Many  gunshot  fractures, 
particularly  those  caused  by  a  pistol  in  civil  practice,  are  relatively 
clean  and  do  not  often  lead  to  serious  infections.  At  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  we  receive  many  gunshot  fractures,  and  there  have  been  no 
amputations  for  infections  from  this  source  in  two  years.  In  war 
there  is  a  large  proportion  infected,  and  first  treatment  must  be 
directed  toward  combating  the  infection.  Drainage  and  a  minimum 
amount  of  operative  interference  with  immobilization  are  indicated. 
Mr.  Robert  Jones'  decries  any  attempt  to  use  internal  fixation  in  gun- 
shot fractures,  and  advises  immobilization  in  splints  like  the  Thomas, 
or  slings  for  the  arm  which  permit  free  drainage,  and  he  does  not 
employ  a  plaster  encasement  which  becomes  fouled  with  discharges. 
Chaput,*  Bonnette,*  Korundjy'  and  Watson'  give  descriptions  of 
methods  of  improvising  splints  for  gimshot  fractures  in  different  parts 
of  the  body  and  also  of  methods  for  after-treatment. 

Fractures  caused  by  shots  from  shotguns  at  close  range  are  serious 
on  account  of  the  injury  of  the  soft  parts.  I  have  had  three  cases  in 
the  last  six  months,  one  "of  the  humerus  and  two  of  the  pelvis.  All 
three  had  a  fatal  termination  from  complications  and  sepsis  of  the 
soft  parts.  Immediate  amputation  might  have  saved  the  arm  case, 
but  it  did  not  seem  advisable,  because  there  was  no  nerve  injury  and 
the  circulation  of  the  arm  was  satisfactory,  although  the  bone  was 
blown  to  bits.  Gunshot  fractures  of  the  skull  are  considered  in  the 
chapter  on  Skull  Fracture. 

In  civil  practice  gunshot  fractures  from  bullets  do  not  give  a  greater 
mortality  than  open  fractures  from  other  causes,  and  they  frequently 
heal  quicker  and  have  fewer  complications.  The  subject  of  fracture 
caused  by  shell  fire  or  shrapnel  is  not  entered  into  here,  because  the 
injury  in  those  cases  is  one  of  the  soft  parts  primarily.  Text-books 
of  militarj-  surgery  cover  these  points. 

Pathological  fracture  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Etiology. 

n.  THE  SOrT  PARTS. 

Fractures  sometimes  occur  without  injury  of  the  soft  parts.  The 
femoral  neck  may  be  broken  within  the  limits  of  the  capsular  ligament 
with  no  injury  of  the  soft  parts.  Ordinary'  fracture  of  any  bone, 
however,  is  accompanied  by  pathological  conditions  in  the  surrounding 
parts.  Previous  reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  there  may 
be  a  solution  of  bone  continuity  without  tearing  of  the  periosteum. 
This  condition  is  present  in  green-stick  fracture  or  infraction.      The 

'  Beitr.  i.  klin.  Chir.,  lOII,  ici,  S73. 

'  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  London,  Junuary  15.  1913.  Nn.  2K20. 

»  La  Prease  Med.,  September,  1914,  No.  66. 

•  Ibid.,  August  12,  1914.  xiu.  No.  62. 

■  Ibid.,  AuEUBt  26.  1914,  No.  64. 

<  Lancet,  Londoo,  October  10,  1014.  No.  4754. 
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periosteum  may  be  stripped  up  and  loosened  from  the  bone  surface, 
or  distended  by  hemorrhage  from  the  ruptured  osseous  vessels  and 
still  maintain  its  continuity.  This  fonn  of  subperiosteal  fracture  is 
found  in  adolescents  who  possess  a  thick,  resilient,  vascular  periosteum. 
The  periosteum  suffers  every  degree  of  laceration  up  to  complete 
circumferential  tearing,  which  is  rare  and  found  only  in  instances  of 
great  overriding  displacement.  Operative  treatment  of  fracture  has 
proved  conclusively  that  periosteal  shreds  or  bands  between  fragments 
persist  in  nearly  every  instance. 

Muscles,  nerves,  and  bloodvessels  surrounding  a  fracture  site  may 
similarly  receive  no  Injury,  or  they  may  be  completely  severed.  In 
direct  violence  muscles  and  fascial  sheaths  are  torn  by  compression. 
They  may  be  Injured  by  displaced  lione  fragments  which  puncture 
and  lacerate  them,  causing  loss  of  continuity  and  hemorrhagic  oozing. 
Nerves  and  bloodvessels  are  likewise  injured.  Secondary  results  from 
these  injuries  are  not  frequent  and  are  considered  under  the  head  of 
Local  Complications.  Pressure  within  a  limb  in  a  closed  fracture,  or 
tight  bandaging  and  splint  application,  also  lead  to  complications  of 
the  soft  parts. 

The  primary  violence  may  rupture  the  skin  or  contuse  it  so  that  it 
sloughs  and  leaves  an  open  wound.  It  may  be  punctured  from  within. 
In  closed  fracture,  as  the  swelling  follows  from  extravasation  about  the 
fracture,  the  skin  becomes  tense  and  shiny,  as  in  inflammatory  con- 
ditions. Its  blood  supply  is  diminished.  Ecchymoses  become  apparent 
within  two  or  three  days,  as  the  blood  penetrates  out  toward  the 
surface,  and  because  this  blooil  percolates  along  fascial  and  skin  planes, 
a  whole  limb  may  show  discoloration  from  fracture.  Blebs  filled  with 
clear  serum  or  deep  colored  blood  are  commonly  found  on  the  skin 
within  a  few  days  after  fracture.  Tbey  are  .so  usual  that  the\'  cannol 
be  considered  a  complication.  But  bj'  infection  or  sloughing  they  may 
result  in  serious  complication,  and  by  their  presence  they  frequently 
preclude  extensive  splint  application  or  operative  treatment. 

m.  COMPLICATIONS  AND  SEQUEUB. 

Complications  and  sequela?  arc  divided  into  genera!  and  local. 
General  Conqtlicattons.— Early: 

1.  Pneumonia  and  pulmonary  edema. 

2.  Fat  embolism. 

3.  I^lirium  tremens. 

4.  Tetanus. 

5.  Shock  and  rieath. 

6.  Sepsis. 

I-ate  general  complications: 

1,  Postural  and  weight-bearing  changes. 

2.  Neurasthenical  states. 

Kfirly  local  complications:  lesions  which  involve  muscle,  including 
X'ullcniann's  contracture,  nerves,  and  bloodvessels. 
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^H^te  local  rontplication^ :  I 

^H    1.  Cailufi  ami  ijisplaocmeiit  (ittnplkatiutm:  M 

^H  (a)  Excessive  or  painful  callus.  ^^^^fl 

^H  ib)  Weak  callus.  ^^^^H 

^H  (r)   Delayed  uniou.  ^^^^H 

^H  ((/)  Nori'iinioii  and  pseudartliroses.  ^^^^H 

^H  (e)  Vicious   imion   and   deformity.  ^^^^| 

^H  (J)  Ner\'e  injury  and   inclusion,  ^^^^| 

^H  [g)  Development  of  tumors.  ^^^^^ 

^B     2.  Arrest  or  exaggeration  of  bone  growth.  ^ 

^1  3.  Neighboring  joint  complications,  stiffness,  reduction  of  motion.  J 
^p  4.  Muscle  and  soft  part  changes,  stiffness,  inelasticity,  fixation.  ' 
o.  B1ikr1vc.s.sc1  complications,  thrombosis, embolism, and  aneurism. 
Early  General  CompUcatioiu. — 1.  PneuvwnJa  and  Pvlwotiary  Edema 
—  Pncumcmia  and  pulmonary  edema  are  common  complications 
<if  fractures.  In  tlie  10,702  fractures  used  as  a  basis  for  this  book, 
there  were  122  cases  complicated  by  a  lobar  pneuntonia,  anti  40  by 
ptilnionar^'  edema,  as  far  as  the  clinical  examinations  coultl  determine. 
Pneumonia  may  arise  from  exi>o.sure  after  injury,  blows  on  the  chest, 
or  confinement  in  beii.  Onset  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  is 
usual,  and  the  course  is  rapid,  with  a  high  temperature  and  general 
toxemia.  This  complication  must  he  considered  before  anesthesia  is 
given  for  rarly  open  operation  or  reduction  of  fracture  by  extension 
apparatus.  The  rccortls  of  the  Cook  County  Hospital  are  not  in  a 
tiia(Uti<m  which  would  warrant  determination  of  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  pneumonia  following  the  administration  of  anesthesia 
for  oi)erative  ami  roJuction  purposes  during  the  whole  period  of  this 
series  of  fractures.  Fat  embolism  plays  little  if  any  part  in  the 
pntdnction   of  pneumonia.     (See  Pat  Embolism.) 

Pneumonia  and  hyiiostatic  congestion  or  pulmonary  edema  are 
found  as  complications  occurring  within  a  periml  of  four  days  to 
two  or  three  weeks  after  fractures  in  elilerl,\'  patients.  I  ha\e  seen 
one  case  startii^  in  the  seventh  week.  (Confinement  to  bed  and  a 
recumbent  position  for  fracture  of  an,\-  bt>ne  is  the  principal  cause, 
'ITie  course  maj'  come  on  insidiously,  with  little  fever  and  no  cough. 
Prostration  and  delirium  follow,  and  the  patient  maj'  pass  awa\' 
quietly  in  a  condition  of  great  weakness. 

2.  Fat  Kmbr>lmiL—¥Tee  fat  may  enter  the  circulation  from  the 
subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  the  liver,  or  from  the  medulla  of  bone 
following  traumata.  It  is  a  clinical  fact  that  fat  is  found  in  the  urine 
for  two  or  three  days  after  man\-  fractures  and  it  is  possible  that  every 
fracture  is  followed  by  some  injection  of  fat  <lroplets  into  the  general 
circulation  b,\-  way  of  the  \eins  or  lymphatics.  To  cause  symptoms  or 
H  fatal  re.sult  the  absorption  of  large  quantities  of  fat  is  necessary.  \ 
sufficient  amount  cannot  be  foumi  in  the  bones  of  youth  under  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  adults  when  the  medullary  cavity  which 
contains  liquid  fat  is  traumatized,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fat  may 
be  thrown  into  the  general  circulation  to  cause  fat  embolism.    Manj' 
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cases  »f  fat  i-ml»oliam  have  lieen  reported  by  orthopedic  surgeons  after 
bloodless  manipulations  for  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip.  The 
bones  manipulated  under  these  circumstances  have  been  out  of  function 
for  a  long  time  and  have  undergone  degeneration  in  accordance  with 
Wolff's  law.  We  consider  fat  embolism  after  ordinarj'  fracture  to  be  a 
rare  condition,  hut  like  many  other  conditions,  it  doubtless  occurs  . 
more  often  than  is  suspected.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  there  was  a 
negative  pressure  within  bones,  or  that  the  trauma  of  fracture  caused 
an  increase  of  pressure  within  a  bone  to  such  an  extent  that  fat  was 
sucked  or  pressed  into  venous  capillaries,  and  passed  into  the  venous 
circulation.  We  do  know  that  fat  is  found  after  some  fractures  m 
terminal  arterioles  of  the  limgs,  kidneys  and  brain,  and  the  symptoms 
are  supposed  to  l>e  caused  by  a  mechanical  plugging  of  the  capillaries 
in  the  lungs,  which  induce  dyspnea  and  cyanosis,  or  to  those  in  the 
cerebral  capillaries,  which  cause  aseptic  infarction  of  brain  tissue,  with 
subsequent  necrosis  accompanied  by  convulsions  and  death.  Schultze 
and  Behan'  performed  the  experiment  of  opening  dogs'  bones  and 
connecting  them  with  a  manometer.  They  obtained  a  negative  pressure 
of  about  20  mm,  and  believed  tliat  this  negative  pressure  had  much 
to  <lo  with  fat  embolism  after  fracture.  Rothmann'  repeated  these 
experiments,  taking  four  middle-sized  dogs.  He  trephined  the  tibia, 
inserted  a  tlirea<led  metal  tube  into  the  opening  and  lined  the  tube 
lumen  with  paraffin  to  avoid  clotting.  He  was  unable  to  demonstrate 
any  negative  pressure,  but  obtained  a  very  slight  positive  pressure 
in  every  case.  He  concludes  consequently  that  absorption  on  account 
of  negative  pressure  within  bones  is  impossible. 

LeConte  and  Gauss  have  made  an  interesting  study  of  14  eases  of 
fat  embolism  in  connection  with  supposed  delinum  tremens  and  pneu- 
monia following  fracture.'  One  of  these  cases.  Dr.  Graham's  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  was  clinically  <liagnosed.  On  the  second  day 
the  patient  <leveloped  pulraonarj',  cerebral,  and  cardiac  symptoms  of 
fat  embolism  and  had  punctate  hemorrhages  in  the  skin.  Exitus  ensued 
on  the  fourth  day.  The  tissues  were  prepared  according  to  the  method 
of  Bolton  and  Smith.*  Fifty  sections  from  each  piece  of  tissue  were 
examined,  anil  fi\e  sections  containing  a\erage  amounts  of  fat  were 
used  to  compare  with  thirteen  from  other  fracture  cases  at  the  Cook 
County  Hospital,  which  terminated  fatally  with  delirium  and  high 
temperature.  The  amount  of  fat  in  ten  fields  of  a  section  of  a  similar 
organ  was  compared  with  ten  fields  of  Dr.  Graham's  patient,  whose 
tissues  were  usetl  as  a  standard,  and  the  percentages  of  several  organs 
were  averaged.  Quantities  of  fat  emboli  from  5  per  cent,  to  45  per 
cent,  were  found  in  these  l.'J  cases.  Heart,  hmg,  kidney  and  liver 
sections  were  used  in  the  computation. 

I  quote  frnin  the  report:   "In  all  in.itances,  the  lung  tissue  where 

'  MtlRbcn.  md.  Wchu»chr.,  Iltl2.  No.  52. 

'  Miliirheii.  mwl.  Wrhnaehr.,  1013.  p.  1664, 

'  Tr.  ChioaRc)  PnUi»l.  Suf.,  .April,  1015. 

•  Centrall)!.  I.  nlle.  Ptith.  u.  putb.  Anat.,  1903,  liv.  620, 
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examined  contained  fat  emboli,  which  ranged  in  size  from  5/^  tu  225/i 
in  diameter;  also,  there  was  active  h>'peremia  in  all,  and  microscopic 
hemorrhages  in  half.  In  all  but  one,  the  heart  muscle  contained 
vessels  with  fat  emboli  in  them  from  5^  to  40^  in  diameter;  also,  there 
was  hyperemia,  heirorrhages  in  twelve,  and  fatty  degeneration  in  six. 
The  kidneys  from  all  fourteen  bodies  contained  fat  emboli  from  5/i 
to  80^1  in  diameter,  and  there  was  hyperemia  in  all,  hemorrhages 
in  ten,  and  fatty  degeneration  in  thirteen.  In  the  li\er  of  six  bodies, 
emboli  were  found,  30^  in  diameter;  in  twelve  there  was  engorgement 
of  the  vessels  and  fatty  infiltration.  In  seven  this  accumulation  of 
fat  in  the  liver  cells  was  marked,  covering  one-half  to  seven-eighths 
of  the  microscopic  fields.  Fat  emboli  were  also  found  in  the  brain, 
suprarenal  glands,  gastric  mucosa,  testis,  and  spleen  in  several 
instances.  Edema  of  the  brain  was  diagnosed  grossly  in  seven,  and 
fat  droplets  were  detected  in  the  blood  at  the  time  of  the  postmortem 
examination  in  seven." 
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The  symptoms  and  diagnosis  depen<l  on  the  character  of  the 
embolism.  Some  authors  divide  fat  embolism  into  two  forms,  the 
respiratory  and  cerebral.  In  the  respiratory  form  the  patient  develoj)s 
symptoms  of  restlessness,  dyspnea  or  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration, 
cyanosis,  and  vomiting  within  a  few  hours  to  two  days  after  fracture 
or  orthopedic  operation.  This  condition  may  follow  ii  simple  fracture, 
such  as  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  in  an  apparently'  healthy  man. 
Italesappear  in  the  chest,  a  blood-stained,  fn)tliy  mucus  comes  from  the 
mouth,  and  tliere  is  fever.  There  is  a  quick  pregres-sive  course  witli 
unconsciousness  and  fatal  termination.  Thi^  cerebral  form  may  come 
on  during  the  course  of  orthopedic  manipulation,  and  the  patient  may 
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never  come  out  of  the  anesthetic.  Gaugele'  believes  that  many  ol 
these  deaths  are  attributed  to  the  anesthesia  when  they  are  re^y 
fat  embolism  of  the  cerebral  type.  The  cerebral  form  may  also  come 
on  soon  after  bone  reduction  or  fracture.  There  are  great  restlessness, 
muscular  twitchings,  convulsions,  and  paralysis.  A  rise  in  tem- 
perature to  102°  has  been  observed.  Nearly  all  cases  show  marked 
dyspnea.  The  clinical  table  of  the  cases  investigated  by  LeConte 
and  Gauss  follows.    Some  cases  undoubtedly  recover  spontaneously; 

TABLE  1.— CLINICAL  OBBEKVATIONB. 
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others  are  considered  to  be  in  a  condition  of  delirium  tremens,  or  to 
be  suffering  from  embolism  of  a  septic  character.  Pure  pulmonarj- 
symptoms  are  rare,  and  probably  in  accordance  with  LeConte's 
findings  the  fat  embolism  is  the  cause  of  all  symptoms  and  death. 
In  only  1  of  the  14  cases  was  there  found  any  evidence  of  pneumonia. 
That  was  a  slight  bronchopneumonia.  As  prophylactic  treatment, 
reduction  by  rough  manipulations  should  be  avoided,  or  an  intravenous 
injection  of  normal  salt  solution  may  be  given  immediately  after  the 
manipulations.  After  the  onset  of  symptoms  the  fracture  site  must 
be  immobilizeil  thoroughly  to  prevent  motion  of  fragments,  and  heart 
stimulants  an<i  strychnine  are  given  hypoderniically.  The  diagnosis 
is  often  confused  with  shock,  hemorrhage,  aii<i  postaniesthetic,  pul- 
monary e<lema.  Cotton  gives  Dennis's  rule  as  a  means  of  differentia- 
tion. Shock  three  hours,  fjit  eml)olism  three  days,  pulmonar>' 
embolism  three  weeks.     In  the  Cook  (^ount\'  Hospital  in  the  series  of 


'  Zlschr.  f.  urlliup.  (;hir..  1014 
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10,702  fractures  fat  embolism  was  diagnosed  four  times  clinically. 
LeConte  and  Gauss  call  attention  to  the  medicolegal  importance  of 
fat  embolism  and  the  difficulty  that  exists  in  civil  and  criminal  courts 
of  proving  that  death  was  not  caused  solely  by  delirium  tremens. 

3.  Delirium  Tremens. — In  city  hospitals,  delirium  tremens  follows 
traumata  of  all  kinds,  particularly  fracture,  which  confines  the  patient 
to  bed  and  takes  away  the  customary  amount  of  alcohol.  In  10,702 
cases  of  fracture  this  complication  was  present  179  times.  Some 
attacks  lead  to  a  fatal  ending.  If  the  patient  is  very  unruly  he  may 
be  strapped  and  the  injured  limb  protected  by  a  suitable  cast.  Fat 
embolism  must  be  differentiated.  There  is  a  history  of  alcoholic  habit 
with  sudden  deprivation  of  the  alcohol.  After  an  onset  characterized 
by  nervousness  and  restlessness,  hand  tremor,  loss  of  appetite  and 
sleeplessness,  the  condition  passes  into  a  delirium  of  muttering  type, 
not  often  very  violent.  I  saw  some  years  ago,  following  an  open  frac- 
ture of  the  forearm,  one  case  of  tetanus  with  onset  on  the  eighth  day. 
The  condition  simulated  an  alcoholic  delirium,  because  the  twitching 
and  muscle  spasms  of  the  arms  with  general  nervousness  were  the 
most  prominent  symptoms.  Trismus  did  not  appear  until  much 
later.  Known  ale(»holics  should  not  be  deprived  of  their  drink  after 
fracture.  The  amount  taken  can  be  gradually  cut  off.  The  bowels 
should  be  opened  by  a  cathartic  and  as  much  diet  given  as  the  patient 
will  take.  After  the  onset  the  fractured  limb  is  protected  with  extra 
dressings,  and  the  usual  treatment  of  sedatives,  ergot,  etc.,  is  insti- 
tuted to  induce  sleep  and  quiet. 

4.  Tdanvs. — Tetanus  is  unknown  after  closed  fracture.  Open 
fracture  of  any  bone  is  liable  to  this  infection,  if  street  dirt  is  carried 
into  the  wound.  0]>en  fractures  in  steel  mills  or  factories  where  the 
dust  and  dirt  are  reasonably  sterile  do  not  often  give  tetanic  infections 
Of  the  10,702  fracture  cases  reviewed  li  had  tetanus.  Prophylactic 
treatment  consists  in  ample  drainage  of  the  wound  with  a  cutting 
away  of  crushed  and  soiled  edges.  Immediate  injection  of  15(Hl 
units  of  antitoxin  is  also  indicated  when  there  is  any  suspicion  of  the 
infection.  When  the  disease  is  once  inaugurated  the  treatment  con- 
sists in  intraspinal  and  intravenous  injection  of  large  amounts  of 
antitoxin,  according  to  the  method  worked  out  by  Irons  at  the  Cook 
County  Hospital. 

5.  Shock  and  Death. — Shock  and  death  are  the  most  important 
complications.  In  the  series  of  10,702  cases,  there  were  97(i8  clcsed 
fractures.  749  of  these  resulted  in  death;  120  resulted  in  shock, 
which  became  so  pronounced  that  treatment  was  priinarilj'  directed 
to  it.  These  cases  rccovere<l.  There  were  H79  open  fractures  in  the 
series,  34  of  which  resulted  fatally  an<l  1  had  serious  shock  without 
death.  Man\'  factors  such  as  age,  the  patient's  general  health,  other 
injuries,  hemorrhage,  and  other  <-<>mi>iicati(>ns  must  In-  nmsidered  in 
the  sifting  of  the  total  figures. 

fi.  Oeneral  Sepsis. — General  sepsis  occurs  in  both  o|)cn  luid  cl()s«l 
fractures,  which  have  a  gangrene  of  the  tissues  with  infection  about 
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th«  fracture  site.  The  source  of  infection  is  probably'the  gas  baciltus 
or  the  organism  of  a  malignant  gangrene.  Locally  the  tissues  become 
necrotic  and  foul-smelling  and  slough.  There  is  little  discharge  of 
pus,  but  the  wound  oozes  a  watery,  bloody  discharge.  Emphysema 
from  the  bacteriological  production  of  gas  is  often  seen. 

Treatment  is  early  amputation.  The  most  copious  drainage  fails  to 
afford  relief,  and  as  the  symptoms  of  general  sepsis  from  absorption 
begin  to  appear  inside  of  forty-eight  hours  amputation  may  not  be 
successful.  There  b  high  fever,  restlessness,  and  delirium  with  a  fast 
and  failing  pulse.  If  the  shock  of  amputation  is  added  to  this  con- 
dition, the  prognosis  is  very  bad.  Patients  in  good  health  may  sur- 
\\ve,  others  hold  out  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  those  of  alcoholic  habit 
or  in  poor  general  condition  die  within  the  first  week  after  accident. 

Late  Oeneral  Complication. — 1.  Poshiml  and  Weight-bearing  Changet. 
^Lower  limb  fractures  which  result  in  malunion  or  union  which  does 
not  perfectly  restore  the  weight-bearing  axis,  lead  to  late  genera)  com- 
plications which  invohe  the  gait  and  posture.  If  there  is  lateral  or 
anteroposterior  deviation  of  the  bone  axis,  there  results  an  erroneous 
deflection  of  the  body  weight.  There  is  cross  strain  exerted  at  the 
fracture  site  and  strain  on  the  near-by  joints.  Shortening  of  the 
affected  limb  may  also  be  present,  and  when  function  is  resumed  the 
patient  walks  with  a  dip  toward  the  alTected  side.  This  causes  pdvis 
tipping  and  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  Slight  degrees  of  malunion 
are  often  thus  compensated,  and  the  bone  itself  takes  on  a  corrective 
growth  of  realignment  in  accordance  with  the  idea  expressed  in  Wolff's 
law.  The  same  statement  applies  to  upper  extremity  fractures,  inas- 
much as  the  function  of  the  limb  is  disturbed.  These  complications 
must  be  guarded  against  li\'  the  obtaining  of  perfect  reductions  and 
the  employment  of  correcting  splints  and  supports  after  use  of  the  part 
is  started. 

2.  SeuToaihenical  Conditions. — Neurasthenical  conditions  are  com- 
monly seen  in  both  hospital  and  private  practice  following  fracture. 
These  conditions  are  sometimes  found  in  those  who  seek  damages  for 
accidents  or  have  claims  under  compensation  acts.  Sometimes  patients 
get  into  a  marked  condition  of  mental  depression;  they  have  no 
desire  to  aid  themselves  or  return  to  occupation,  and  they  drift  into 
hospitalism.  Others,  and  many  men  are  among  them,  "will  nurse  an 
uriimiwrtant  fracture  for  months  or  years,  ascertaining  all  sorts  of 
remote  complications  in  order  to  obtain  damages  or  awards  under 
comjjensation  laws.  I  have  recently  l)een  interested  in  a  case  of 
fractured  clavicle  with  no  complications,  following  which  the  injured 
man  lias  done  no  real  work  for  five  years,  although  the  result  is  above 
the  average.  IVt-iniiary  sett  1  en  it- lit  often  sets  these  j)eople  with 
simulated  iicnritstlicriic;!!  conditLoiis  right,  and  the  mental  re<?overy 
f.-IK.ws  very  (|ui.-klv. 

Local  Complications. —Early  Local  CompUcations. — I^H'al  complica- 
tions are  In  reality  local  <-oiiditions  alfectiug  tissues  i>ther  than  the 
liKiic  at  a  fraetutt-  site.    Man\'  ca,ses  escape  untoward  consequences, 
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and  we  are  likely  to  overlook  the  local  pathology  «f  the  soft  parts 
except  in  those  <-ases  where  its  oxaj^ratiiin  attracts  attention.  The 
muscles  and  fascial  sheaths  lie  nearest  the  lioiie  and  arc  Injured  b.\'  the 
trauma  causing  the  fracture,  hy  p«^netration  of  hone  fragments  ur 
pressure  from  within  the  linit)  tlirough  hetnurrhage  and  c^t^l^'aKation. 
The  muscle  may  be  torn  completely  with  much  liemorrhaKc.  Fascia 
is  tougher  and  yields  less,  but  is  frequently  ruptured.  The  repair 
is  by  connective  tissue  which  may  become  adherent  to  surrounding 
parts.  (See  Late  Local  Complications.)  There  is  always  swelling,  sore- 
ness, and  edema.  Hemorrhage  may  burrow  for  a  long  distance  beneath 
intact  fas<nal  sheaths  and  cause  pressure  complication. 

VoIknium'B  ischemic  ccntrutioii  is  the  term  applied  to  a  type  of 
contraction  of  the  muscles  and  the  changes  in  the  soft  parts  distal 
to  the  point  of  fracture. 

Catues. — ^Volkmann's  original  description  in  1875  attributed  the 
contraction  to  tight  bandaging,  which  led  to  an  ischemia  of  the  muscles 
from  pressure.  There  was  no  primary  nerve  pressure  Injury.  We 
believe  now  that  the  p^ssure  may  come  not  only  from  tight  bandag- 
ing, splints,  or  casts,  but  al.so  from  pressure  within  the  extremity 
caused  by  the  extravasation  of  blood  beneath  resisting  fascial  envelopes. 
There  are  cases  on  record  following  fracture  In  whicii  no  splint  or 
bandage  of  any  kind  was  applied.  Murphy,'  Collinson,'  and  Jones' 
have  seen  cases.  Bardenheuer*  states  that  8  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
follow  fractures  to  which  no  dressing  or  attempts  at  reduction  have 
been  applied.  Jones  reported  having  treated  24  cases  up  to  19(>8. 
19  of  these  were  associated  with  fracture,  while  6  cases  had  not  sus- 
tained fracture.  Of  these  6,  2  were  arms  which  had  been  crushed 
by  wheels,  1  had  been  subjected  to  pad  pressure  on  the  forearm  for 
twenty-four  hours  to  stop  bleeding  from  the  palmar  arch,  and  1  was 
a  child's  arm  from  which  the  elastic  toiu-niquet  had  not  been  removed 
after  an  operation  for  webbed  fingers.  A  few  authors  have  attributed 
the  contraction  to  primary  nerve  involvement,  or  a  localized  ischemia 
involving  certain  bloodvessels  or  muscle  groups.  Exposure  to  extreme 
cold  has  also  been  considered  a  cause. 

Pathology  of  Volkmann's  Contraction. — Volkmann  and  Bardenheuer 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  condition  was  caused  by  a  necrobiosis 
of  the  muscle  cells  caused  by  interference  with  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  part.  Bardenheuer  thought  that  the  muscle  cells  were  poisoned 
by  the  metabolic  products  in  the  unchained  blood  of  the  part  and 
the  necrobiosis  was  really  death  from  auto-lntoxicatiun.  The  more 
recent  investigators  believe  that  the  process  is  a  pressure  ischemic 
myositis  caused  by  the  pressure  of  hemorrhage  within  the  tissues, 
which  is  often  aided  by  external  compret^sing  bandages  or  casts. 
There  develops  a  myositis  which  leads  to  contracture  of  the  muscle 
as  a  whole.     The  muscle  body  is  atrophied  and  becomes  a  grayish 

■  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Aaui..  Iviii,  No.  15,  1249. 

■Ibid.,  p.  1256.  'Am.  Jour.  Orlh.jp,  .'^iira.,  IfillS. 

•  D«utach.  ZtKbr.  S.  CUi.,  1910.  cviii,  44. 
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aAor,  like  a  mass  of  connective  tissue  with  scant  blood  supply.  Frac- 
tures alHiiit  the  elltflw  are  the  most  frequent  cause.  Thirteen  of  the 
19  cases  Jones  reported  a.s  conncctetl  with  fracture  had  malunion, 
and  3  had  exccivs  callus  and  good  alignment.  There  are  a  few  cases 
occurring  after  fractures  about  the  knee.  The  damage  to  the  muscle 
cells  is  done  within  the  first  seventy  hours,  but  the  muscular  contrac- 
tion and  flexion  of  the  fingers  come  on  later.  The  retraction  of  the 
fingers  maj'  not  start  to  manifest  itself  until  three  or  four  weeks,  when 
the  cast  or  dressing  Is  removed.  In  some  cases  in  which  no  bandage 
or  splint  was  used,  the  contraction  has  started  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day  after  injury.  In  three  months  the  fingers  become  fixed  in  their 
flexed  position,  and  further  changes  are  not  caused  by  muscle  shorten- 
ing, hut  are  probably  the  result  of  complete  exhaustion  of  the  exten- 
sor muscles,  and  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  lx)nes.  The  nerves 
are  rarely  involved,  and  it  is  believed  that  nerve  injury  is  not  essential 
to  the  muscle  contracture.  The  reported  cases  of  cure  following 
operation  or  Jones's  extension  method  corroborate  the  supposition 
that  the  ner\'es  remain  intact  in  most  cases.  Xerve  injurj'  may  be 
caused  by  trauma  or  by  callus  pressure,  but  rarely  from  pressure  of 
the  infiltration  or  the  muscle  contraction. 

Symptoms. — The  early  evidence  of  the  pressure  ischemia  in  the  muscles 
is  swelling  and  stiffening  in  the  hand  and  fingers,  accompanied  in  some 
instances  by  cyanosis  and  coldness.  There  is  always  continuous  and 
intense  pain.  The  patient  complains,  and  the  splint  may  be  removed. 
When  it  is  not,  the  swelling  and  cyanosis  in  the  hand  and  forearm 
increase,  and  the  pain  gradually  subsides.  No  attention  may  be  paid 
to  the  pain  which  is  considered  a  necessary  symptom  of  the  fracture, 
but  the  changes  in  the  muscle  occur  very  rapidly  and  at  the  first 
evidence  of  swelling  and  edema  with  cyanosis  the  dressing  should  be 
loosened.  Later  symptoms  consist  in  the  flexion  deformity  of  the 
fingers  and  hand.  There  is  great  atrophy,  the  hand  and  fingers  are 
in  flexion.  The  extremitj'  is  cold  and  the  skin  glazed  and  blue.  There 
are  contractions  of  the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  joints  involved.  The 
fingers  are  flexed  into  the  palm,  and  when  an  effort  is  made  to  extend 
the  wrist  the  finger-nails  bite  into  the  palm.  If  the  wrist  is  further 
flexed,  the  fingers  may  be  extended  a  little,  but  in  cases  of  long  stand- 
ing the  capsular  ligament  about  the  joints  become  stiffened  and  con- 
tracted. The  elbow  is  flexed,  and  the  forearm  muscles  are  atrophied 
and  feel  like  a  hard  mass  moulded  together.  If  there  has  been  con- 
comitant nerve  injury,  there  will  be  an  electrical  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion in  the  muscles. 

Treaiineni. — Prophylactic  treatment  consists  in  avoidance  of  con- 
stricting bandages  or  splints  about  fractures  of  any  kind,  particularly 
those  involvhig  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  and  the  forearm.  Splints 
should  not  be  applied  to  force  a  reduction  of  a  fracture.  The  fracture 
must  first  be  reduced  and  external  splinting  must  serve  merely  as  a 
mechanical  fLxation  in  the  position  gained.  It  is  also  wise  to  allow 
the  first  traumatic  swelling  to  have  full  freedom.    No  tight  bandages 
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shuulii  Ik-  upplieil.  aiifl  the  limb  must  \ye  put  at  re.st  hi  a  comfortable 
position.  This  rule  also  means  that  fresh  fractures  about  the  elbow 
pegioii  shottltj  not  be  treiited  by  iiu  immeiliate  position  of  extreme 
Hexioii.  Wlirn  tJie  arm  appears  eold.  swollen,  and  cyanotic,  and  per- 
sists so  in  spite  iif  removal  of  all  dressing,  the  rigid  fascia  on  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  forearm  should  be' split  for  several  inches  subcutaneously 
to  relieve  pressure  of  the  hemorrhage  within  the  tissues.  At  the  elbow 
the  antecubital  region  may  also  be  opened  subcutaneously.  These 
operations  can  be  performed  through  a  small  skin  opening  with 
a  tenotome.  Reduction  and  permanent  dressing  of  the  arm  are 
postponed  until  swelling  has  subsided,  that  is,  for  a  week  or  ten 
days. 

Treatment  is  non-operative  and  operative.  The  non-operative  aims 
to  produce  and  maintain  extension  of  the  fingers  and  restore  forearm 
function  by  massage  and  electricity.  This  is  seldom  successful  in  any 
degree.  Jones's  method,  described  in  190S,'  isas  follows:  fine  zinc  or 
iron  strips  arc  cut  which  fit  the  patient's  extended  fingers.  While 
an  assistant  flexes  the  wrist,  the  fingers  relax  enough  to  permit  each 
finger  to  he  splintcfJ  by  one  of  the  metal  strips,  which  are  bound  on. 
The  patient  attempts  to  extend  the  hand,  and  in  a  fe«  da\s  «  splint 
is  applie<l  over  the  first  splints  and  extending  fmm  finger  tips  to  wrist, 
with  some  extension  gainefi  gradually.  Further  exttiision  efforts  are 
made  by  the  patient,  and  later  splints  are  applied  as  high  as  the 
elbow,  so  that  by  degrees  the  WTist  becomes  fullv  extended.  When 
the  hand  becomes  hj'perextended,  its  circulation  improves  and  the 
different  tissues  take  on  a  more  normal  appearance  Jones  thinks 
that  every  structure  is  stretched  in  the  order  of  ita  tension,  and  that 
the  method  should  be  preferred  to  open  operation 

Operative  methods  have  been  devised  and  usetf  to  shorten  the  fore- 
arm bones  by  removing  a  section  of  each  and  wiring  or  plating  the 
fragments  together.  When  this  is  done  asepticall.v  with  bony  union 
the  results  are  g(K>d.  Efforts  to  cut  the  muscles  subcutaneously 
proiluce  no  lasting  Ijcnefit,  because  cicatricial  contraction  follows  with 
greater  shortening  than  ever.  The  best  open  operation  is  a  tenoplasty 
to  lengthen  all  the  flexor  tendons  above  the  wrist.  Murphy  gives  the 
principles  of  this  treatment  as  follows;  There  is  a  correction  of  the 
tendon  deformity  by  true  elongation,  not  mere  division.  The  muscles 
groups  must  be  balanced  so  that  there  is  no  tendency  to  subsequent 
contraction.  Sufficient  transverse  division  of  the  joint  capsule  at  the 
wrist  and  the  forearm  fascia  must  be  made  at  the  operation  to  permit 
full  motion  of  the  hand  and  wrist  to  a  position  of  hyperextension, 
where  it  is  maintaine<l  during  the  healing. 

The  adjacent  tendons  are  not  divi<led  on  the  same  ])lane.  and  as  each 
one  is  divided  it  is  sewn,  but  the  sutures  are  clamped  and  not  tied 
until  all  tendons  are  free.  Klongation  must  be  sufficient  to  permit 
full  extension  of  the  wTist.     The  after-treatment  consists  in  gentle 
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massage  aiitl  active  attempts  at  use  by  the  patient,  satisfactoiy  final 
results  followiiifr  in  most  cases  after  many  months. 

Ncrtc  rimip/tca/iVm*,— Early  nerve  complications  are  rare.  In  arm 
and  leg  fractures  an  effort  should  be  made  to  ascertain  at  the  first 
examinatitni  whether  the  important  nerves  have  been  injured.  In 
fractures  of  the  spine,  or  clavicle,  or  about  the  shoulder  region,  the 
branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  may  suffer  injury  or  be  totally  avulsed 
from  the  spinal  foramina.  The  commonest  nerve  injury  is  that  of  the 
musculospiral  nen.-e  in  fractures  of  the  humerus — which  see.  About 
the  elbow  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves  may  be  injured,  and  near  the 
knee  the  external  peroneal  nerve  may  likewise  be  damaged. 

Bhodvesseh. — In  closed  fracture  arteries  and  veins  are  seldom  seri- 
ously injured.  Their  shape  protects  them,  and  if  they  are  torn  across 
the  retention  of  the  blood  within  the  tissues  prevents  extensive  hemor- 
rhage. Vessel  coats  may  be  lacerated  and  weakened  without  complete 
rupture  at  the  time  of  fracture.  Subsequent  manipulation  or  move- 
ment of  the  part  may  complete  the  tear,  and  a  secondarj'  hemorrhage 
will  result.  Traumatic  aneurism  may  also  develop  after  a  partbl 
injury  and  slowly  proceed  during  the  course  of  the  bone  repair.  Tear- 
ing of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  their  closure  may  lead  to  prolonged 
edema  in  a  hmb. 

A  few  fractures  are  commonly  associated  with  bloodvessel  destruc- 
tion and  hemorrhage.  Rupture  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  in 
skull  fractures  is  one  of  these.  Fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  bead 
and  neck  of  the  humerus  are  likely  to  wound  the  axillary  vessels,  and 
the  subclavian  in  clavicular  fractures,  the  popliteal  in  lower  femoral 
fractures,  and  the  tibial  or  imtrient  arteries  in  the  leg  may  also  be 
involved.  Open  fractures,  especially  those  caused  by  direct  violence, 
cause  bloodvessel  injury.  Laceration  of  muscle  bellies  opens  a  great 
nuhiber  of  small  bleeding-points,  and  frequently  vessels  of  consider- 
able size  are  ruptured.  The  character  of  crushing  injuries  protects 
against  severe  hemorrhage  in  many  cases,  because  the  bloodvesseb 
are  compressed  or  retracted  within  the  muscle  masses  and  the  intima 
rolls  in  to  close  the  lumen.  I  have  seen  several  crushing  leg  and  arm 
injuries  with  almost  total  severance,  which  bled  but  little.  Less  severe 
injuries  which  have  an  open  wound  may  cause  bleeding  from  one 
point  which  is  exhausting.  There  has  not  been  enough  trauma  to 
dose  the  vessel.  Bleeding  \s  more  serious  from  torn  veins  than  from 
arteries  as  a  rule,  and  may  continue  for  hours.  Legs  with  varicose 
veins  are  dangerous  in  tliis  connection. 

The  symptoms  of  hemorrhage  within  a  limb  are  pain  and  increased 
local  swelling,  which  usually  becomes  pulsating  and  interferes  with 
circulation  distal  to  the  fracture  site.  Compression  at  this  point  by 
bandage  is  not  indicate<l.  Rest,  elevation,  and  the  application  of 
cold  may  alleviate  the  trouble,  but  if  the  condition  persists  and 
nutrition  of  the  limb  is  threatened,  open  operation  to  stop  the  hemor- 
rhage and  repair  the  fracture  is  indicated.  Rupture  of  a  vein  causes 
symptoms  appearing  more  slowly  and  is  difficult  to  recognize. 
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Gangrene  is  a  rare  early  complication.  The  tissues  locally  may 
necrose  from  pressure  and  interruptetl  blood  supply.  Local  patches  of 
tissues  and  skin  become  blackened  and  slough  even  in  closed  fracture; 
ulceration  may  proceed,  which  results  in  a  late  opening  of  the  fra(rt.ure 
to  the  air.  The  prognosis  of  superficial  patches  of  dry  gangrene  is 
good.  Granulation  beneath  accompanies  the  separation  on  the 
surface,  and  by  the  time  the  patch  is  freed  the  area  beneath  it  is  on 
a  road  to  recovery.  Secondary  infection  beneath  a  patch  spreads 
locally  into  the  fascial  and  muscle  planes  and  causes  a  foul-smelling, 
watery  discharge  which  clears  up  under  suiEcient  drainage. 

Gangrene  of  a  whole  or  distal  portion  of  an  extremity  Is  rare  in 
closed  fracture.  It  may  occur  in  elderly  patients  caused  by  rupture  of 
the  important  artery-,  or  by  pressure  from  hemorrhage  within  a  limb 
on  all  of  its  blood  supply.  Incisions  into  the  skin  and  fascia  for 
drainage  to  relieve  this  pressure  are  practically  never  necessary.  Some 
of  the  most  extensive  and  prolonged  infections  of  bone  and  Soft  parts 
I  have  ever  seen  have  followed  incision  to  relieve  pressure  which 
appeared  to  threaten  distal  circulation.  Elevation,  hot  or  cold  applica- 
tions, massage,  and  other  external  maneuvers  must  be  employed, 
or  the  fracture  must  be  opened  under  the  rigid  asepsis  of  operative 
technique  and  tightly  closed  after  reduction. 

The  inception  of  extremity  gangrene  is  manifested  by  a  change  of 
color  of  the  skin  and  the  appearance  of  blebs,  which  are  often  bloody 
and  dark  stained.  The  limb  becomes  cold,  and  sensation  decreases 
in  it.  All  constricting  bandages  or  adhesive  dressing  should  be  remo\-ed 
at  once  and  heat  applied.  In  the  10,702  fracture  cases  reviewed  at 
the  Cook  County  Hospital,  there  were  but  5  cases  of  gangrene  in 
closed  fracture. 

Thrombo^s  originating  from  trauma  or  infection  at  a  fracture  site 
may  extend  the  length  of  a  limb  and  result  in  moist  gangrene  where 
a  vein  above  is  involved  or  a  late  dry  gangrene,  when  the  arteries  are 
concerned.  Embolism  may  be  an  early  complication  if  manipulation 
dislodges  a  portion  of  a  thrombus. 

The  treatment  of  open  fracture  and  the  indications  for  amputation 
for  threatened  or  establbhed  gangrene  are  considered  in  tlie  chapter 
on  Treatment.  Bloodvessel  anastomoses  and  plastic  repair  in  a  fresh 
fracture  site  are  practically  never  a  success. 

Late  Local  Complications. — 1.  Callus  Complications.^(o}  Exces- 
sive and  Painful  Callus. — Excessive  callus  is  the  result  of  wide  displace- 
ment of  fragments,  irritation  of  motion,  the  presence  of  small  necrotic 
fragments  and  a  hyperactivity  of  the  osteogenetic  cells  peculiar  to 
some  individuals.  Fragments  which  are  widely  separated  need  a 
large  callus  to  cement  their  union.  Small  fragments  which  become 
necrotic  and  lie  in  the  path  of  the  main  callus  repair  are  overgrown 
by  the  new  bone  formation  and  remain  as  an  irritation  until  they 
have  been  absorbed  or  revascularized  and  made  over  into  new  bone. 
This  process  is  similar  to  the  absorption  of  the  necrotic  area  on  the 
edge  of  the  fracture  plane,  which  precedes  repair  in  all  complete  frac- 
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tures.  It  is  not  like  sujuostrum  formation  following  infec-tioii,  In 
which  tile  tiiost  liumagec)  part  of  the  b«iiie  is  exfoliated  after  its  tteatli. 
Some  persons  tt'ii<l  to  cirvelop  a  lar^u  callus  for  no  explicable  reaam. 
Motions  of  premature  use,  or  massage  and  jmssive  motion  fora-d  on 
fractures  near  joints,  are  likely  to  lead  to  exeessi\e  L'allus.  This 
(.■alius  may  not  appear  large  to  external  cxamiiiaticm,  but  it  may  lie 
at  just  such  a  point  that  it  interferes  seriously  with  joint  motion, 
restricting  it  so  that  there  is  functional  loss.  Excessive  callus  is  also 
found  in  open  fractures  which  have  become  infected.  Large  masses 
of  bone  with  sinuses  and  granulating  suppurative  patches  may  sur- 
round a  fracture  site.  Parosteal  bone  formation,  which  may  be 
called  excessive  or  unnecessary  callus,  b  consideeed  under  the  late 
complications  involving  muscle  and  fascia. 

Excessive  callus  frequently  diminishes  in  size  in  six  to  twelve  months, 
as  use  of  the  part  is  insisted  upon.  The  enlarged  bone  shrinks  down 
to  conform  with  the  physiological  demands.  In  some  cases,  however, 
with  malunion  the  excessive  callus  persists  and  remains  to  interfere 
permanently  with  circulation  or  to  cause  pressure  effects  on  tlie 
ner\'es  and  skin.  In  these  cases  the  callus  is  remo^'cd  by  operation. 
External  applications,  ma.ssage,  and  the  Hoentgen  ra\'s  have  little 
power  to  promote  absorption.  The  mass  can  be  chiseled  off  and  the 
contour  of  the  bone  restored  to  normal.  Near  joints,  if  the  articular 
surface  is  encroached  upon,  a  modified  arthroplasty  must  be  done. 
After  the  excessive  bone  is  remo\'ed,  the  denuded  surfaces  are  covered 
with  pedunculated  flaps  of  fat  or  fascia  from  nearbj'  areas.  In  this 
way,  further  regeneration  of  bone  is  provided  against  and  a  movable 
joint  is  insured.  The  elbow,  shoulder,  and  hip  are  all  adapted  to  this 
type  of  operation,  and  the  results  are  satisfactor>'. 

Painful  callus  is  often  an  excessive  callus.  A  large  mass  may  press 
on  ner\'e  trunks,  it  may  include  some  terminal  nerve  filaments  in  its 
body,  or  by  attachment  to  muscles,  tendons,  and  interference  with 
joint  action,  it  may  produce  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  painful  callus 
may  not  be  of  unusual  size.  When  the  pain  begins  earl^'  in  the  healing 
of  the  fracture,  it  is  probably  on  account  of  the  inclusion  or  com- 
pression of  a  ner\e,  unless  there  has  been  an  open  fracture  with 
infection.  The  pain  is  usually  continuous  and  after  several  weeks 
subsides,  as  the  ner\-e  is  obliterated  by  the  pressure.  Neuritis  caused 
by  sjstemic  conditions  or  trauma  received  at  the  time  of  fracture 
must  be  differentiated  before  operation  is  advised  for  relief.  Attention 
must  be  directed  to  focal  infections  in  all  parts  of  the  body  to  rule 
out  metastatic  infections  of  nerve  trunks.  The  teeth,  cranial  sinuses, 
urethra,  prostate,  gall-bladder,  appendix  and  bowel  must  be  inves- 
tigated in  regard  to  infectious  condition.  If  local  applications  are 
valueless  to  relieve  a  bruise<l  nerve,  and  infectious  neuritis  is  ruled 
out,  operation  on  the  callus  must  be  undertaken  to  alleviate  the  pain. 
After  excessive  use  or  weather  changes,  callus  may  be  sensitive  for 
many  months  or  years  succeeding  fracture.  The  knowledge  we  obtain 
of  the  arthritides,  however,  seems  to  indicate  that  many  of  these 
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prolonged  and  painful  conditions  in  the  callus  are  comparable  to  the 
low-grade  infections  which  cause  the  slow  progrcssi\'e  and  itainful 
changes  in  osteo-arthritis. 

Painful  callus  originating  late  in  the  healing  i>rofess  is  nearly  always 
caused  by  infection  and  osteomjelitis.  Most  of  these  cases  have 
followed  open  fracture  and  operative  repair  of  closed  fractures.  The 
pain  may  not  be  noticeable  for  some  weeks.  After  the  patient  begins 
to  walk  or  to  use  the  limb  it  becomes  evident  and  is  worse  at  night. 
Eventually  there  is  an  appreciable  tenderness  to  tapping  over  the 
bone.  There  may  be  some  swelling,  and  sinuses  will  appear  through 
the  skin.  Painful  callus  or  pain  in  a  fracture  site  arising  late  should 
always  be  subjected  to  roentgenogram.  Small  areas  of  necrotic  and 
infected  bone  are  detected  by  their  dark  shadows.  Kest  in  a  plaster 
encasement,  intermittent  periods  of  hyperemia  by  means  of  a  con- 
strictor, and  general  hygienic  measures  may  bring  about  absorption 
of  these  spots  with  relief  of  pain.  When  they  persist,  open  operation 
with  curetting  and  drainage  is  indicated. 

(6)  Weak  Callvit.—Vie&k  callus  becomes  apparent  after  a  normal 
course  of  bone  repair.  It  is  not  comparable  to  delayed  union  or 
non-union,  because  both  clinical  and  Itoentgen-ray  examination  may 
show  a  satisfactory  osseous  consolidation  about  the  fragments.  Callus 
may  appear  normal  and  yet  become  weak  and  inefficient  under  three 
conditions: 

1.  Premature  use  of  fractured  part  and  its  subjection  to  great 
strain  before  complete  calcification  has  taken  place. 

2.  A  secondary  weakness  caused  by  systemic  conditions, 

3.  Local  conditions — pressure  of  bandages  and  peculiarities  of  the 
type  of  fracture. 

Premature  use  of  fracture  before  complete  consolidation  causes 
irritation  and  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  callus  reaction.  If  use  is 
perasted  in,  movement  may  develop,  and  the  callus  bends  to  give 
under  the  stress.  An  absorptive  reaction  may  be  set  up.  An  oniinary 
example  of  this  type  of  weak  callus  is  found  in  the  ankle  after  fracture 
of  the  external  malleolus.  Patients  are  permitted  to  start  walking 
without  support  under  the  foot  arch  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  week.  Bone 
union  is  generally  present,  but  as  the  body  weight  is  applied  on  the 
fresh  union,  the  callus  becomes  inadequate  to  hold  under  the  lateral 
strain  and  begins  to  give  a  little.  The  result  is  that  although  the 
patient  was  discharged  after  four  weeks  with  a  straight  ankle  and 
foot  in  proper  weight-bearing  line,  he  returns  in  four  more  weeks 
with  a  pronated  painful  foot,  and  a  weak,  yielding  callus  in  the  site 
of  the  fibular  fracture.  This  same  mechanism  may  cause  gi\ing  in 
any  fracture.  {See  picture  of  plated  fracture  of  femur  walked  on 
too  soon.) 

The  second  cause  of  weak  callus  is  systemic  syphilis,  scurvy,  lacta- 
tion, faulty  calcium  metabolism  and  general  infections  which  lead  to 
absorption  of  callus  and  its  weakness.  The  process  may  be  slow,  and 
an  angular  deformity  from  giving  of  the  hone  results  after  some 
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time.  In  some  cunditlons  if  slight  tramna  is  added,  refracture  may 
occur  through  the  original  site  (Kg,  18),  This  refracture  occurs  'm 
some  cases  of  internal  splint  fixation  which  are  clean,  especially  ia 
those  repaired  by  intramedullary  bone  grafts.  It  is  a  question  whether 
there  is  a  systemic  condition  to  blame  or  whether  the  absorptive 
process  in  the  transplant  has  a  broader  local  effect  and  weakens  the 
callus  so  that  trauma  easily  effects  refracture. 

Local  conditions  at  the  fracture  site  also  have  influence  on  the  callus 
strength.  Fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  in  tdiich  a  triangulsr 
piece  of  the  heavy  compacta  is  removed  or  broken  off  are  likdy  to 


Fm.  IH. — Fracture  through  a  unitHl  resection  o(  the  knee.  Nol«  that  the  plane  of 
fracture  hivt  not  fulluwed  the  old  joint  line  which  hu  Grmly  united,  but  hail  taken  a 
new  ooiirse  nt  if  there  were  one  long  bone  from  hip  to  ankle. 

have  a  weak  callus.  They  should  be  granted  a  long  period  of  rest 
that  the  callus  may  become  thoroughly  calcified  and  contracted  so 
that  the  new  lamellte  are  capable  of  taking  on  the  strain  of  weight 
bearing.  The  application  of  tight  bandages  or  other  interference 
with  free  circulation  and  injudicious  use  of  the  muscles  about  the 
fracture  site  In  a  long  bone  may  cause  weakening  of  the  callus. 

(c)  Delayed  Union.~{d)  Non-union. — ^These  two  subjects  are  con- 
sidered together  not  because  they  are  identical,  but  bet^use  delayed 
union  sometimes  merges  into  non-union  and  the  terms  have  been 
loosely  applied  in  practice.     Delayed  union  means  that  the  ordi- 
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airy  time  required  for  the  establishment  of  bony  union  in  fracture  of 
«/oog  bone  is  exceeded.  Each  fracture  must  be  judged  by  a  number 
of  similar  fractures  in  the  corresponding  bone  with  more  or  less  the 
ssEOe  type  of  displacement.  After  an  average  time  for  union  is  deter- 
init\^  upon,  other  factors  then  come  into  consideration.  The  patient's 
^S^»  general  condition,  surroundings,  and  the  type  of  dressing  may 
"*fl\ience  the  time  needed  for  repair.  The  individual  osteogenetic 
P^wer  also  has  a  bearing  on  the  rapidity. 

An  example  may  be  taken  of  a  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone. 
In  the  course  of  an  average  repair  period  the  surgeon  removes  the 
permanent  dressing  to  inspect  the  limb.  He  is  surprised  to  find  when 
tests  are  made,  more  or  less  freedom  of  motion  at  the  fracture  site. 
Often  instead  of  replacing  the  dressing  to  permit  a  longer  period  of 
immobilization,  he  begins  to  worry  about  non-union,  and  the  limb  ' 
is  inspected  daily  and  all  possible  expedients  are  called  into  play  to 
promote  union.  The  slight  motion  and  irritation  of  the  fragment 
ends  may  be  beneficial.  If  union  does  not  follow  very  shortly  the 
fracture  is  put  into  the  class  of  non-union  long  before  its  time.  Prob- 
ably every  surgeon  of  experience  has  seen  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the 
tibia  or  femur  which  took  six  months  to  become  firmly  united.  Delayed 
union  is  a  fairly  frequent  occurrence;  fibrous  union,  pseudarthrosis, 
and  non-union  or  failure  of  union  are  rare. 

Fibrous  union  is  a  term  which  signifies  that  the  bond  which  has 
developed  between  two  fragments  is  in  a  connective-tissue  stage;  that 
is,  the  fibrous  tissue  proliferation  from  the  periosteum  or  surrounding 
parts  predominates,  and  the  outgrowth  of  bony  lamellse  has  been 
checknl  or  partly  inhibited.  This  fibrous  band,  ^ough  strong,  is  not 
solid,  and  permits  motion  and  causes  functional  loss.  In  the  patella 
and  sometimes  In  the  femoral  neck  we  anticipate  such  a  union.  In 
the  shafts  of  long  bones,  a  fibrous  union,  given  time  and  aided  by 
efforts  to  promote  calcification,  will  often  terminate  after  months  in  a 
solid,  bony  junction. 

Pseudarthrosis  indicates  the  formation  of  a  false  joint  between  the 
connected  fragment  ends.  This  false  joint  has  a  heavy  fibrous  outer 
wall,  which  simulates  a  capsular  ligament  and  a  synovial-like  surface 
within.  Non-union  or  failure  of  union  is  a  term  which  means  absL-nce 
of  bony  growth  between  fragments,  so  that  this  term  is  the  broadest 
and  covers  both  fibrous  union  and  pseudarthrosis,  but  also  implies 
that  the  union  present  will  never  become  bony  if  left  tt)  itself.  Failure 
of  union  is  a  term  which  should  onh'  be  applied  to  the  exceptional 
cases  which  show  lack  of  bony  union  t>f  months'  standing  and  which 
are  hopelessly  permanent. 

In  the  total  series  of  10,702  fractures  revicwtil  at  the  Cook  <'ouuty 
Hospital,  there  were  12)i  cases  of  nniiiiited  fracture.  Sonic  <ir  tlics*^ 
cases  were  not  tnie  fiulures  of  union,  but  represented  tlic  class  of 
delayed  union,  and  the  older  historj'  sheets  do  not  warrant  an  exac-t 
discrimination.  The  proportion  of  non-imions  after  fractun;  probably 
is  less  than  0.6  per  cent.   The  most  frequent  site  of  non-union  is  in  the 
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lower  third  of  the  ahaft  of  the  humerus,  if  we  consider  long  bones  only. 
The  next  most  frequent  site  is  the  lower  third  of  the  tibia;  next  the 
upper  third  of  the  humerus,  and  the  lower  third  of  the  forearm,  the 
upper  third  of  the  leg  and  finally  the  femur  follow  in  order.  Murphy 
in  one  statement,'  puts  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  tibia  in 
second  place,  and  in  another  place*  he  puts  the  tibia  in  fourth  place 
on  the  list.  Open  fractures  are  more  frequently  followed  by  non- 
union than  closed,  especially'  those  which  have  been  treated  primarily 
b,^'  internal  splints.  Sprain  fractures,  separation  of  small  pieces  near 
the  articular  surfaces  of  bone,  and  fractures  of  the  femoral  neck, 
are  not  included  in  this  enumeration.  Hawley*  reports  53  cases 
of  ununited  fracture  in  a  total  of  120()  cases.  His  cases  had  a  di^ 
tribution  different  from  what  most  authors  have  recorded,  because 
none  involved  the  humerus,  ulna,  clavicle  or  fibula.  With  the  neck 
of  the  femur  excluded  no  ununited  fracture  involved  the  vascular 
ends  of  long  bones,  but  the  sites  were  shaft  of  the  tibia  22,  the  femur 
1.5,  and  the  radius  10. 

Cause  of  Non-uniott. — General  causes  attributed  to  the  patient's 
sjstemic  condition  were  formerly  considered  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. These  were  defective  nutrition  arising  from  tuberculosis  and 
rickets,  alcoholism,  malignancy,  pregnancy  and  lactation,  defective 
innervation  as  in  tabes,  syphilis,  and  acute  systemic  infections.  Most 
of  these  causes  after  close  investigation  have  been  laid  aside;  even 
alcoholism  and  syphilis  are  no  longer  seriously  considered  as  primary 
causes  of  non-union.  Hawley  found  non-union  in  only  1  out  of 
8  cases  of  fracture  caused  by  carcinoma  of  bones.  (See  chapter  on 
Bone.)  The  disturbance  of  the  calcium  equilibriimi  has  some  bear- 
ing. Defective  innervations  and  tumor  formations  have  been  put 
in  the  class  of  pathological  fracture  where  they  belong.  There  remains 
for  consideration  the  various  local  causes.  The  order  of  their  impor- 
tance is  not  easily  established.  Open  fracture,  and  particularly 
open  fracture  which  has  been  fixed  bj'  internal  splints,  comes  first. 
(See  paragraph  on  Pathology.)  Murphy*  reports  5  cases  of  ununited 
fracture,  all  of  which  were  originally  open  and  2  of  which  were  operated 
on  for  the  application  of  internal  splints.  Of  4  cases  which  I  have 
seen  in  the  shafts  of  long  bones  in  the  last  year,  1  had  been  repaired 
by  a  Lane  plate,  and  all  were  open  fractures  except  1  in  the  tibia. 
Failure  of  approximation  of  the  fragment  ends,  either  on  account  of 
angulation  and  oxcrridiug,  or  the  interposition  of  muscle  and  fascia, 
are  other  causes.  Interference  with  blood  supply,  particularly  destruc- 
tion or  thr<)mbiisis  of  the  nutrient  artery,  is  a  much  overlooked  cause. 
Too  iK-rfect  immobilization  which  results  in  an  insufficient  stimulation 
for  callus  production  by  slight  movements  has  been  a<lvanced  as 
an  etiological  fa<-tor.  The  only  urgumcut  in  favor  of  this  factor  is 
that  some  motion  s<'cms  tii  stimulate  bony  con  sol  illation  in  delayed 
union.     Near  joints  wc  know  that  premature  and  painfully  enforced 

'ClLiii™,  i,  11)2.  'Ilrid..  iii.  116. 

'  Jiiur,  Am.  Onhcj.  .\K'ii..  lUH,  p.  245.  '  Cliniot,  i-iii. 
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iiiovMiM^nts  I'ause  an  excessive  amount  of  callus  whicli  interferes  with 
the  joint  funftion.  Maltreatment  h\  the  application  of  cold,  the 
a<lmi»si(in  of  infection  through  artificial  wounds,  insufficient  immob- 
ilization and  protection,  and  too  early  use  all  have  a  bearing  on 
iioTi-unitin.  Si>mc  fractures  after  firm  union  will  become  freely  movable 
later.  The  callus  absorbs  by  s<»me  disturbance  of  the  calcium  dis- 
tribution. p(»s»ibly  influenced  by  systemic  disease. 

Palhohigy  of  A'ow-i(niww.— In  open  fracture  there  is  more  or  less] 
blenling  and  draining  awa\'  iif  the  blood-clot  which  is  believed  to  act  1 
as  a  support  for  the  capillary  outgrowth  from  the  bone  ends  along  I 
which  the  new  bone  is  laid  down.    There  is  also  in  a  large  percentage 
of  cases  some  infection.    This  infection  may  be  of  very  low  grade, 
but  by  its  toxic  and  Irtic  effect  it  causes  destruction  of  the  delicate   i 
bone  projections  and  promotes  their  absorption.    There  is  likel,\" 
he  greater  traumatization  of  the  parts  in  open  than  in  closed  fracture, 
S)i  that  the  preliminary  layer  of  necrosis  on  the  fragment  ends  is 
thicker.     There  are  also  small  isolated  bone  fragments  and  greater 
interference  with  blood  supply.     During  the  slow  local  absorption 
under  the  conditions  of  open  fracture  there  is  teiiderirv  for  a  greater 
development  of  fibrous  tissue  from  the  periosteum  and  the  surrounding 
soft  parts,  and  as  this  fibnius  tissue  ages  it  contracts  and  crowds  " 
between  the  bone  ends,  shutting  ofl  a  possibilttj'  of  early  normal  bone 
Cysts  or  joint-like  spaces  may  develop  in  this  fibrous  tissue 
iiilated  by  the  friction  of  use  before  bone  is  formed.     In  st 

small  collections  of  blood  are  thus  encapsulated  between  frag- 
\ts>  and  through  metaplasia  of  the  cells  lining  the  ca\'ity  containing 
bimxl,  a  syno\ial-like  surface  develops  and  pseud  arthrosis  result.f. 
open  fractures  of  the  humerus  internal  splints  applied  on  the  bone 
.ate  aJid  prolong  circulatory  interference  and  favor  infection, 
are  conse(|uentl.\'  a  secondary'  cause  of  much  c'onsequence  in 
Im^  of  union. 

Accurate  appro.\imatioii  and  anatomical  reposition  of  fragments 
ent  failure  of  union,  because  they  lessen  the  distance  which  the 
llary  growth  and  the  bone  deposition  must  cover.  Overriding, 
[tation,  interposition  of  muscle  and  fascia,  which  increase  the 
lifficulty  of  the  bone  regeneration  across  a  space,  favor  the  occurrence 
of  non-unions.  Clinically  we  find  failure  of  union  of  two  types,  one 
which  presents  a  fair  aj>pniximation  of  fragments  with  a  fibrous  band 
:ween  them,  and  a  second  t\'pe  with  either  overriding  or  separation. 
Ich  is  true  pseudarthrosis.  In  the  first  type,  which  is  the  commoner, 
fragments  may  not  be  worn  off  or  appear  abnormal,  except  that 
isificatiiin  pntcess  lietween  them  has  stopped  in  its  course  at 
some  |n>int.  There  niaj-  be  exostoses  from  the  fragment  ends  sticking 
out  inti'  the  libroiis  tissue,  or  there  may  lie  soft  callus  along  part  of 
the  filtrons  bridge,  but  the  repair  is  atypical.  When  a  gap  exists 
betwi-eti  fragments  and  pseudarthrosis  is  present,  the  fragment  ends 
are  generaUy  eburnated  and  well  rounded,  the  medullary  plug  being  , 
as  hard  as  compact  bone. 
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The  ch»ractcr  of  the  l>luod  supply  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  id 
iiuuniteii  fracture.  The  influence  of  a  lack  of  good  supply  which  may 
have  existed  at  the  time  of  fracture  cannot  be  demonstrated  after 
the  condition  of  non-union  exists.  Studies  of  osteogenesis,  however, 
show  the  character  of  capillary  regeneration  in  the  formation  of  new 
bone,  and  the  observation  of  frequent  non-union  of  the  tibia  aUme  in 
fracture  of  l)oth  bone^  of  the  leg  calls  attention  to  the  question  of 
interference  with  blood  supply.  The  two  bones  lie  side  by  sidp,  sub- 
ject to  similar  systemic  conditions.  One  unites,  the  other  does  not. 
If  the  local  conditions  of  tissue  laceration  and  type  of  fracture  are 
the  same,  as  they  must  be  in  most  cases,  one  must  search  for  vascular 
difference  to  explain  tlie  non-union.  One  fragment  of  the  tibia  may  be 
cut  off  from  a  vascular  supply,  and  the  layer  of  necrotic  bone  on  the 
fragment  surface  is  not  promptly  absorbed  and  revascularized.  The 
local  increase  of  regenerative  powers  is  diminished,  there  is  not  enough 
force  to  the  bone-growing  surface,  and  this  is  overcome  by  connective- 
tissue  regeneration  from  the  periosteum  or  from  surrounding  tissues 
which  have  better  and  independent  blood  supply.  The  periosteum 
acts  as  a  protector  to  bone  capillaries  and  holds  back  the  flood  of 
young  connective-tissue  cells  from  the  soft  parts.  When  the  peri- 
osteum is  completely  torn  apart,  these  cells  are  free  to  wander  in,  and 
their  growth  crowds  back  the  slower  bone. 

The  effect  of  nerve  influences  of  a  trophic  character  b  vaguely 
understood.  It  is  clinically-  establbhed  that  motor  and  sensory  par- 
alysis of  a  limb  has  little  effect  on  the  healing  of  a  fractured  bone  in  it, 
but  trophic  lesions  do  in  some  cases  cause  non-union. 

Symptoms  of  non-union  follow  the  line  of  those  of  delayed  union, 
the  latter  merging  into  failure  of  union.  There  is  abnormal  motilitj' 
at  the  fracture  site  after  the  surgeon  expects  a  bony  healing  in  a  normal 
course  of  events.  This  period  cannot  be  stated  in  specific  time  for 
any  l>one,  and  all  cases  which  have  a  fair  reduction  and  seem  to  offer 
no  local  evidence  of  interposition  of  muscle  and  fascia  or  necrotic  bone 
fragments  and  which  lack  infection,  should  be  considered  as  delayed 
union.  Their  treatment  should  continue  as  originally  planned  until 
one  is  positive  that  failure  of  union  is  present. 

When  the  conditions  of  reduction  are  unfavorable  on  account  of 
overriding  and  displacement,  or  when  infection  and  other  local  con- 
ditions influence  the  progress  of  the  union,  agreement  on  the  presence 
of  non-union  is  easier  to  obtain.  Young  callus  we  know  casts  no 
shadow  in  the  roentgenogram.  If  a  fracture  which  has  gone  twice 
or  three  times  the  normal  ptTitHl  required  for  union  shows  a  clear 
line  in  the  roentgenogram,  cxtx-llent  evidence  is  furnished  of  failure 
of  callus  fiirmution.  The  mobility  is  the  best  evidem*  of  all,  because 
pjiiit.  sivrlliiiK  and  crepitus  may  lie  entirely  absi'iit.  The  amount  of 
niiition  varies.  It  is  often  diflirnlt  to  deninnstrate,  jmrticularly  in  the 
tibia,  when  the  fibula  helps  maintain  the  rigidity  of  the  leg.  Func- 
tional disturlKiiK-e  does  not  vary  din-ctly  with  the  mobility.  Patients 
with  an  easily  demonstrahnl  point  of  mohilitj'  may  !«:  able  to  use  a 
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leg  or  forearm  quit*  satisfactorily  aod  complain  against  fiirtiier  tri'at- 
ment  when  the  non-union  is  discovered.  Ultimately  this  function 
would  be  far  below  normal  if  deformity  followed  use  and  muscular 
pull  (Figs.  10,  20,  and  21).  Some  ununited  fractured  are  painful. 
This  type  is  often  accompanied  by  an  excess  of  callus  protluction, 
•ai  mechanical  circulatory  interference  with  constant  pain  after  use 
is  the  symptom  which  leads  to  recognition  of  the  condition.  Sepsis 
st  be  differentiated,  as  must  also  tumor  formation.  If  the  humerus 
Md  femur  are  involved,  especially  the  latter,  fimction  is  much  inter- 
fered with.     (See  ilKistrative  causes  in  chapters  on   I-Viictures  of  the 


Humerus  and  Fenuir.)  In  non-union  of  le^  fracture  the  patient  is 
i»rteii  able  to  walk  with  a  cane  if  the  leg  is  strengthened  by  a  metal 
or  piaster  splint. 

Treatment  of  Non-^mion. — Mr.  Kobert  Jones'  says  tliat  ununited 
fracture  is  often  the  result  of  surgical  impatience.  There  would  he 
fewer  cases  if  there  were  less  operative  work  undertaken  to  apply 
internal  splints  to  opjMi  fractim;.  Also,  as  previously  stated,  instances 
(if  delayed  union  should  be  given  persistent  attention  directed  along 

'  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Decuiuber  7,  1012. 
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the  line  of  the  treatment  originally  planned  until  hope  for  anj-  bony 
union  id  lost.    Too  frequent  manipulation  and  inspectious  are  harmful. 

The  chapter  on  Treatment  deals  with  this  subject,  and  it  is  simply 
nvcessary  to  recall  the  general  line  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  with 
brief  review  of  llie  many  expedients  which  have  been  tried. 

First  of  all  it  is  unwise  to  use  internal  splints  on  open  fracture.  If 
there  is   infection    in   (-ix-n    fracTure.   that   fact   necessitates   primar>' 


Finn.  20  (iiirt  21  .—  Vnuiiiled  fracture  ot  liumenu,  uineUrau  yeare  old.  Note  tlial  hONW 
Iiiaku  lUt  Slid  rotiiplsMy  eilcnd  the  finiteni  and  hand.  Ho  haa  to  BUppurl  the  huavy 
muBFular  (nrcarm  nl  elhow  in  holding  the  arm  in  aa  extended  position  Tor  thb  pioture. 
No  evidence  nf  Injury  to  any  nert'e  oF  hrarhial  pleiua. 

attention  in  the  way  of  drainage,  and  though  the  limb  is  held  in  a 
suitable  dressing  to  prevent  deformity,  the  bone  union  is  looke«l  upon 
as  secondary.  Non-union  existing  in  bones  which  have  been  fixe<l 
by  wires,  screws,  nails,  plates  or  other  internal  splints,  must  be  studied 
bj"  roentgtMiogram,  and  in  most  ca,ses  they  pass  into  the  o|)erative 
cla,i3  at  once  for  removal  of  foreign  bodies  or  the  drainage  of  infection. 
Constitutional  diseases  are  treated,  if  they  are  considered  at  fault. 
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Antispecific  treatment  in  sj^philis  is  indicated  until  enough  clinical 
evidence  is  furnished  to  show  the  effect  of  syphilis  on  bone  repair. 
Noimshing  diet,  hematlnic  tonics,  and  outdoor  life  must  be  used  for 
stimulatiiig  genera!  effects.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  in  which  the 
use  of  glandular  extracts  such  as  thyroid  had  any  effect.  (See  Local 
Non-operative  Treatment.) 

It  is  my  practice  to  put  every  case  of  delayed  union  back  into  its 
original  hne  of  treatment,  usually  a  plaster  dressing  of  some  character. 
In  the  leg  a  fairly  heavy  plaster  encasement  is  usetl,  and  the  patient 
is  permitted  to  use  crutches.  Sometimes  slight  use  of  the  foot  is 
fncouraged  in  order  that  irritative  stimulation  may  be  afforded  to 
the  hone.  The  value  of  this  stimulation  lies  not  so  much  in  the  local 
irritation  at  the  fracture  site  as  in  the  slrain  put  on  the  longitudinal 
aria  of  the  bone-  This  calls  for  a  deposition  of  calcified  material  in 
accordance  with  Wolff's  law,  because  the  bone  is  responding  to  physio- 
logical demands. 

Massage  and  local  hj-peremia  by  Bier's  method  of  constriction  or 
by  baking  are  also  used.  ITie  Thomas  method  of  damming  and 
percussion  is  performed  by  a  heavy  mallet,  the  ends  of  which  are 
padded;  the  application  of  broad  rubber  tubes  a  few  inclies  above 
and  below  the  site  of  non-union  supplies  the  hjT>cremia.  Daily  beat- 
ing is  performed  with  a  splint  applied  in  the  intervals.  This  leads  to 
many  cures.  Local  treatment  is  also  furnished  by  cupping  or  by  the 
application  of  a  plaster  encasement  in  which  a  window  is  cut  over 
the  frarture  site,' 

There  are  other  therapeutic  measures  applies!  by  liyjMJdermic 
injection  at  the  fracture  site.  Tincture  of  iodine,  adrenaline  chlori<le 
solution,  1  to  1000,  blood  serum  or  the  patient's  i\'hole  blood,'  and 
various  emulsions  of  bone-marrow  or  phosphates  have  been  ad\'ocatcd. 
Ostnic  acid  has  been  used.'  Marcozzi*  proposes  a  filling  for  bone 
caxities  something  like  the  Mosetig-Moorhoff  bone  plug.  He  leaves 
out  iodoform  and  mixes  equal  parts  of  calcium  carbonate  and  jihos- 
phate  sterilized  by  heat.  These  are  shoveled  into  the  cleansed  bone 
cavity.  An  emulsion  of  these  salts  in  sterile  liquid  vaseline  has  been 
used  in  non-union.  Bone  filings  have  heen  advocated  by  Farr.' 
and  Kauffler.*  Bone  obtained  from  tlie  morgue  is  dried,  ground  to 
a  powder,  mixed  with  petrolatum,  and  sterilizerl  by  being  boiled  in 
a  flask  for  two  hours.  A  small  sj-ringe  with  a  long  needle  is  used 
to  inject  the  emulsion  an>und  the  fracture  site  of  fresh  or  ununited 
cases.  As  the  bone  cells  in  the  emulsion  are  dead,  they  do  not  act 
as  a  centre  of  osteogenesis,  but  the  whole  may  act  as  a  medium  of 
'   1  for  the  outgrowing  capillaries. 
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OfKraiiK  Treatment. — ^The  simplest  measure  is  drilling.  Through 
small  skin  openings  drill  holes,  running  diagonally  into  the  shaft,  are 
made  at  the  fracture  site  in  both  fragments.  This  opens  several  fresh 
areas  of  bone  surface  and  theoretically  stimulates  bone  regeneration. 
The  limb  is  immobilized,  and  a  satisfactory  result  often  follows  in 
instances  of  fibrous  union.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  eradicate  in  this 
way  a  pseudarthrosis.  Complete  open  operation  to  expose  the  frag- 
ment ends  is  a  more  radical  step.  All  fibrous  tissue  is  removed  by 
sharp  dissection,  the  ends  are  freshened  by  a  saw  or  chisel,  and  they 
are  brought  into  approximation  by  reposition  or  the  use  of  internal 
splints.  Wires,  kangaroo  tendon,  or  catjrut  are  used  to  fasten  the 
fragments  together,  but  they  are  not  verj'  efficient  in  the  larger  bones. 
More  reliance  should  be  placed  in  a  carefully  applied  plaster  encase- 
ment, put  on  while  the  bones  are  in  contact  aided  by  pressure  in  the 
longitudinal  axis.  The  bone  ends  may  be  cut  to  interlock,  and  fixa- 
tion can  be  aided  by  nails  or  ivory  pegs.  If  one  bone,  the  tibia  for 
example,  is  shortened  by  the  end  trimming,  the  fibula  must  be  exposed 
and  shortened  a  similar  amount  to  allow  approximation,  if  this  type 
of  repair  is  adopted.  Foreign  material  is  inadvisable  in  these  cases. 
A  Lane  plate,  howe\er,  applied  after  exact  approximation  of  the 
freshened  surfaces,  will  often  promote  union,  if  the  subsequent  immob- 
ilization is  adequate.  On  the  other  hand,  some  cases  fail  in  spite  of 
compliance  with  every  rule  for  the  application  of  the  internal  splint. 

The  \ery  best  treatment  is  the  inlay  or  medullary  graft  of  autogenous 
bone.  (See  chapter  on  Treatment.)  Several  hundred  of  these  cases 
are  now  on  record  in  the  literature,  and,  if  infection  is  not  present 
and  radical  freshening  <>f  fragments  is  performed,  success  can  be  looked 
for  in  a  large  percentage  of  operations.  Non-union  with  pseudarth- 
rosis is  the  most  difficult  of  all  types  to  cure.  The  entire  mass  of  the 
false  joint  must  be  dissected  away.  It  frequently  is  attached  to  nerves 
and  bloodvessels,  and  the  process  of  removal  is  very  tedious.  For 
this  t\i)e  I  always  employ  an  intramedullary  graft.  In  a  limb  with 
two  bones,  inie  of  which  is  shortened  by  the  freshening  process,  the 
inlay  or  medullar^'  graft  can  be  employed  with  the  avoidance  of 
shortening  the  secoml  bone,  full  length  of  the  part  being  thus  retained. 

On  the  whole,  conser\ative  methods  should  be  used  for  failure  of 
union  iniless  there  is  obvious  reason  for  radical  operation.  I^oss  of 
function  and  time,  necessity  for  freedom  from  treatment  for  economic 
rva-sons,  and  the  physical  and  psychological  effects  of  confinement, 
indicate  operation.  This  oi>eratinn  should  be  undertaken  only  by 
surgeons  of  cxi>erieiKe  in  the  line  <»f  work.  Hawley's  53  cases  afford 
a  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  conser\ative  treatment.  Two 
cases  resulted  in  complete  failure,  3  were  still  under  treatment  at  the 
time  of  the  rejjort,  and  fi  were  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in 
which  the  function  was  fair  wltliont  lorrettlve  treatment.  42  cases 
remained,  iil,  or  74  [rt  cent.,  were  cure<l  by  non-ojwrative  means, 
1 1  were  oi}crate<l  on  onl>'  after  conservative  treatment  had  failed. 

In  the  upiier  cxtrcinitj'  reimmobilization  after  correction  can  be 
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jWactisHi,  hut  wei};lit-lH'aring  caritiot  lie  used.  Coiisi-quciitly  the 
ununited  fraitures  <if  the  upjRT  extremity  will  mure  (iften  demand 
operation.  Hawlpy  liail  only  4  sucrcssfiil  cases  out  of  Id  treated 
b>-  ct>nservati\e  means,  wherea-s  in  the  lower  liuih  reiuiiiiohiltzatioii 
plus  weiKht-bearin(t  gave  2S  iiires  out  of  34  eases. 

T'(>«Hw  t'niW  and  Deformity. — Vicious  union,  malunion,  and 
deformity  under  ordinary  circumstanccB,  are  a  reproach  to  surgery. 
They  can  nearly  always  he  avoided  by  careful  watching  in  the  course 
nf  bone  healing,  if  there  has  been  efficient  reduction.  In  some  frac- 
tures ultimate  deformity  must  he  expected.  In  f'oUes's fracture,  except 
in  a<iolescents,  there  i.i  always  some  degree  of  permanent  deformity 
•  »ii  account  of  the  crushing  shortening  of  the  bone.  Fractures  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  and  a  certain  small  amount  of  overriding  in  torsion 
fracttires  of  the  leg  and  thigh  are  to  be  ex[>ected  unless  an  anatomical 
reposition  is  effected  by  operative  means.  Malunion  is  caused  by 
iiiciimplet*  reduction,  especially  bj'  the  attendant's  failure  to  use  and 
niaintain  powerful  traction  in  order  to  bring  the  fragment  in  apposi- 
tion. The  surgeon  must  have  a  well-grounded  knowledge  nf  the 
mec-lianieal  effect  he  wishes  to  obtain.  In  the  leg  he  must  allow  for 
the  normal  slight  howing,  if  both  bones  are  fractured,  and  not  put 
tlie  leg  perfectly  straight.  If  the  reduction  is  not  in  order  of  the 
physiological  alignment  of  the  limh,  no  splint  or  external  application 
or  massage  will  produce  a  happy  result.  Alignment  in  the  limb 
is  extremely  important  so  far  as  final  function  is  conc-erned.  Xear 
joints  si)ecial  problems  arise  in  fractures,  and  esthetic  a])pearance 
must  l>e  sacrificed  to  functional  result  when  the  methods  to  obtain 
the  two  conflict.  Callus  and  fragments  must  not  interfere  with  the 
joint  motion,  and  at  the  same  time  tlie  alignment  of  bones  must  restore 
the  limh  axis,  so  that  the  hues  of  weight-hearing  stress  will  pass 
normally  across  the  joint  and  the  articular  surface  will  functionate 
wHthout  trouble. 

Other  causes  for  malunion  are  inefficient  splinting,  too  early  weight- 
l>earing,  and  lack  of  cooperation  between  patient  and  surge<m.  The 
splint  or  dres.sing  must  hold  the  alignment  of  reduction  and  In  ohliciue 
or  torsion  fractures  must  also  provide  for  maintaining  traction.  If 
the  patient  will  not  cooperate  with  the  surgeoij,  if  he  puts  aside  his 
splint  too  soon,  or  does  not  He  quietly  under  the  restraint  of  exten- 
sion apparatus,  deformities  are  to  be  expected.  Too  early  weight- 
bearing  is  also  of  importance.  The  callus  may  not  be  solidified,  and 
as  it  gives  under  body  weight  deflections  in  the  supporting  line  follow. 
About  joints,  especially  after  malleolar  fracture  at  the  ankle,  condjlar 
fractures  of  the  femur  and  humerus  and  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur,  secondary  changes  of  angidation  and  shortening  occur,  if  too 
early  passive  motion  or  weight-bearing  is  allowed.  The  joint  frac- 
tures on  which  weight  is  borne  tmi  soon  become  painful,  there  is  altera- 
tion in  the  bone  structure  tt>  accommodate  tlie  new  lines  of  nnisc'ular 
stress  and  weight-hearing,  and  buttressing  changes  result  much  like 
those  found  in  hypertrophic  o.steo-artliritia.     Fracture  through  the 
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simft  of  long  bones  may  liave  angular  deformity  c\'en  with  an  en<]-to- 
entl  apposition.  This  deformity  pro<luces  shortening  and  changes 
in  tlie  weight-hearing  lines  which  increase  the  cross  strain  at  tJie 
fracture  site  and  affect  the  action  of  the  neighboring  joints  alH>\-e  ami 
below. 

Treatment  of  \'icious  union  dei)ends  on  tlie  amount  of  deformity 
and  the  age  and  location  of  the  fracture.  If  the  fracture  is  recent  and 
the  callus  is  soft,  manipulation  with  traction  may  straighten  the 
limb  into  correct  alignment.  When  joint  fractures  are  concerned,  an 
effort  siiould  be  made  to  correct  the  deformity  and  to  place  the  limb 
in  a  jHJsition  of  rest  until  solid  union  has  followed.  Sliould  a  fragment 
or  excess  callus  interfere  with  functional  mo\ement,  open  operation 
for  removal  or  for  replacement  should  be  undertaken. 

Fracture  viciously  healed  with  a  solid  callus  and  no  overriding  and 
shortening  can  be  refractured  by  an  osteoclast  or  a  chisel  by  an  open 
operation  through  a  small  incision,  after  which  the  limb  is  straightened 
and  reimmobilized.  If  the  deformity  has  been  of  long  standing,  the 
muscle  and  fascial  contractions  on  the  concave  side  of  the  limb  may 
interfere  seriously  with  correction.  In  such  a  case  they  can  be  partly 
divided  subcutaneouflly  before  final  correction  is  forced,  so  that  the 
fragment  ends  are  not  carried  past  each  other  for  overriding. 

Open  operation  is  used  for  osteotomy  followed  by  simple  reposition 
or  the  use  of  internal  bone  splints.  Complete  exposure  of  the  mal- 
union  permits  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  fracture.  Excess  callus 
can  be  removed,  and  the  bone  is  chiseled  or  sawed  through  and  the 
limb  brought  into  line.  In  some  instances  a  V-shaped  fragment  is 
cut  out  as  aid  in  straightening.  This  is  necessary  in  long-standing 
cases  with  muscle  contraction.  Lane  plates,  nails,  or  screws  are  used 
to  hold  fragments  together  if  they  tend  to  slip  about.  The  best  repair 
does  not  involve  the  use  of  an  internal  splint.  Simple  reposition  leads 
to  imion  in  a  normal  length  of  time.  In  the  making  of  a  straightening, 
the  periosteum  is  seldom  eompletely  cut  through.  If  it  is  widely 
reflected  from  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  it  must  be  carefully  folded 
or  sutured  over  before  the  wound  is  closed.  If  a  plate  is  applied,  it 
should  be  piit  on  outside  of  the  periosteum. 

Fractures  near  or  into  joints  are  to  be  judged  each  on  its  owa 
findings.  Pott's  fractures  with  wide  dislocation  laterally  of  the 
talus  are  amenable  to  operation.  The  treatment  b  described  in 
tlie  chapter  dealing  with  the  bones  of  the  leg.  Other  joint  fractures 
with  restrictetl  motion  are  more  safely  treated  by  excision  of  smal/ 
fragments  than  by  attempts  at  replacement.  A  wide  range  of  joint 
motion  must  be  secured  and  the  limb  left  in  fixation  until  booe 
regeneration  has  quieted  down. 

(/)  Nerve  Injury  and  Inclusions. — Nerve  injury  caused  by  the 
trauma  of  fracture  is  one  of  the  early  local  complications.  The  late 
complication  is  a  cdlus  affair.  Nerve  pressure  which  causes  pain  or 
paresis  may  start  in  the  thu^  to  the  fifth  week.  It  b  caused  by  the 
callus.    The  callus  may  grow  around  and  hury  a  nerve  completely. 
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As  shrinkage  and  ossification  ensue,  the  pressure  gradually  strangles 
the  nerve  filwts  until  function  is  suspended.  Tlie  radial  nerve  (mus- 
culu8])inil)  as  it  passes  around  the  hunients  ami  tlie  ulnar  nerve  at 
the  elbow-joint,  are  the  ones  most  fntquently  involved.  They  should 
\*e  railit^ally  freed  from  the  callus,  ami  transplanted  some  distance 
away,  well  wTjipped  in  a  sheet  of  fat.  If  the  oixTation  is  aseptic,  one 
Deed  have  no  fear  of  recurrence.  In  the  last  year  I  have  operated  on 
six  cases  of  this  character.  In  one  the  radial  nerve  had  been  out  of 
function  so  long  that  I  feared  the  axones  were  destroyed  at  the  site 
of  pinching.  The  nerve  was  severed,  therefore,  and  the  compressed 
portion  was  excised  completely,  an  end-to-end  anastomosis  of  the 
cut  portiorLs  being  possible  without  a  plastic.  Fine  linen  sutures 
through  the  sheath  drew  the  cut  surfaces  together.  After  ten  months 
tliere  was  a  functional  return  which  promisetl  to  become  nearly  per- 
fe«,-t. 

iJotton'  has  recently  eallerl  attention  to  a  separate  class  of  nerve 
lesions  limited  largely  to  the  ulnar  at  the  elbow.  There  is  pain  radiat- 
ing down  from  the  elbow  to  the  last  two  fingers,  some  skin  numbness 
in  this  region,  and  a  partial  paresis  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the 
liand,  shown  by  weakness  and  clumsiness  in  execution  of  the  finer 
finger  movements.  Many  of  the  patients  with  these  complaints 
have  not  had  a  fracture  at  the  elbow,  but  there  has  l>een  some  trauma 
there,  and  scar  tissue  has  formed  which  gradually  contracted  and  fixed 
the  nerve  where  it  lies  in  the  epitrochlear  groove.  Movements  of  the 
elbow,  especially  flexions,  fall  on  the  nerve  and  cause  the  symptoms. 
'I*he  cure  is  complete  removal  of  the  nerve  from  the  bone  bed  and  its 
transplantation  in  a  site  anterior,  ^Tapped  in  a  mass  of  fat  taken  from 
the  thigh  or  abdomen.  I  have  so  transplanted  in  three  instances; 
in  one  the  nerve  sheath  was  red  and  hemorrhagic  in  appearance.  The 
results  are  satisfactory. 

Snapping  callus,  "Cal  a  ressort,"  is  a  callus  complication  which 
occurs  in  the  radius  and  fibula.  Touasaint*  descriVies  it  as  an  objec- 
tive or  subjective  click  at  the  callus  level,  caused  by  supination  of 
the  BTist  or  abduction  of  the  foot.  It  is  caused  by  friction  of  an 
angular  bone  prominence  which  may  be  soft  or  thoroughly  calcified 
caUus,  upon  the  interosseous  membrane.  It  causes  some  decrease  in 
function  of  the  limb.  The  roentgenogram  will  not  show  it  unless  it  is 
thoroughly  calcified.  No  open  operation  is  needed  for  its  removal,  as 
immobilization  leads  to  its  absorption. 

(jf)  Decelopment  of  3'u7»or«, --Causative  relation  between  trauma 
and  sarcoma  of  bone  is  well  established.  There  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  sarcoma  follows  a  fracture.  Considering  the  number  of 
fractured  bones,  osseous  sarcomata  would  be  common  if  fracture 
were  the  cause.  Murphy'  states  that  he  does  not  believe  sarcoma 
follows  fracture,  but  that  it  follows  trauma,  which  causes  pain  and 
contuses  a  bone  without  breaking  it.     Most  Ciises  which  have  been 
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reported  in  connection  with  fracture  are  really  patIi<>Io(;icitl  fracture; 
that  is,  the  sarcoma  was  primary  and  the  cause  of  weakening  thi^ 
bone.  (See  chajiter  on  Etiology.)  f'oley  has  reportwl  a  case  of  bone 
sarcoma  which  seemed  to  follow  fracture.  Griffin'  reported  a  case  of 
sarcoma  of  the  femur,  which  followed  an  operation  for  plating  a  frac- 
ture, I  have  had  one  case  in  the  )aw.  The  fracture  occurred  eighteen 
months  previous  to  the  patient's  seeking  treatment  for  a  tumor  of 
the  mandible  at  the  same  site.  The  jaw  was  removed  and  the  sarcoma 
verified.  The  fracture  was  healed  and  the  tumor  mass  spread  from 
that  area.  New  growths  do  rarely  appear  at  fracture  sites,  from  a 
few  weeks  to  many  years  after  the  injury.  If  thej-  are  benign  in 
character,  they  are  removed  for  cosmetic  purposes  or  on  account 
of  pressure  symptoms.  Every  tumor  mass  after  fracture  should  be 
closely  inspected  and  studied  by  roentgenogram  and  the  microscope. 
Theoretically  sarcoma  may  result  from  irritation  or  from  an  atj'pioal 
overgrowth  of  the  embryonal  cells  which  form  callus.  Radical  removal 
of  the  affected  part  of  the  bone  with  transplantation  of  autogenouis 
bone  to  fill  the  defect  is  the  treatment  when  metastases  and  extensive 
local  spreading  are  not  evident. 

2.  Aruest  .\nd  Exaggeration  of  Growth  are  not  Common" 
Occurrences. — Arrest  follows,  for  the  most  part,  epiphyseal  injuries, 
and  the  subject  is  discussed  under  Fractures  of  the  Wrist,  where  the 
condition  is  most  often  found.  When  a  growing  epiphysis  is  injured 
and  premature  calcification  follows,  the  growing  function  is  lost. 
The  bone  involved  ceases  to  grow  in  a  corresponding  ratio  to  a  com- 
panion bone  in  the  same  limb  or  the  corresponding  bone  of  the  other 
limb.  The  result  is  a  curvature  and  functional  loss.  Another  epiphy- 
sis in  the  injured  bone  may  take  on  enough  exaggerated  growth  to 
make  up  the  deficiency,  so  that  ultimately  there  is  no  shortening, 
I  have  had  no  cases  of  cessation  of  growth  after  fracture  of  the 
epiphysis  of  a  long  bone. 

Exaggeration  of  growth  is  seen  in  the  patella.  After  fracture,  or 
even  after  trauma,  which  does  not  produce  fracture,  this  sesamoid 
enlarges.  The  new  growth  is  caused  by  proliferation  beneath  the 
periosteum,  and  in  some  cases  the  process  of  ossification  extends  into 
the  patellar  and  quadriceps  extensor  tendons.  This  is  comparable 
to  parosteal  bone  growth,  ossifying  myositis,  etc.  Large  bony  growths 
from  callus  are  really  excess  callus  formation.  When  the  whole  shaft 
of  a  long  bone  thickens  and  presents  an  appearance  of  exaggerated 
growth,  the  first  thought  must  be  of  an  osteomyeliHc  or  a  syphilitic 
process.  A  roentgenogram  will  aid  in  establishing  diagnosis.  True 
giant  growth  may  be  localized  in  one  limb  and  may  not  be  noticed 
until  after  a  trauma,  1  have  seen  one  case  of  localized  giant  growth 
affecting  the  leg  of  a  boy  about  eight  years  old.  Both  bones  are 
affected,  and  the  soft  parts  are  also.  There  is  no  edema  or  changed 
appearance,  other  than  the  increased  size,  and  function  is  normal. 

I  Mcil.  Rcrord.  1913,  p.  650. 
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I.  N'ei(;hucirix(i  Joint  CoMPMrATiONs. — XeiKhlmring  joint  fom- 

Jilioiticiis  ar«  inanifcstwl  l\v  stillness  and  restricteil  inntiiiii,     Tliese 

iDni|)liratioit!i  till  not  imhidv  the  retnlh  of  articular  frnctiirfu,  liut  are 

s«l  liv  liK-al  I'onrlitiiiris  in  the  linih  extending  from  the  fracture 

I  s(r  ur  bv  trestmcnt. 

If  the  fracture  is  near  a  joint,  iinrecosiiized  fissures  may  extend  to 
the  joint.  Hemarthroses,  diHtention  of  the  joint,  or  even  nuppuration 
inny  Ksult.  Chaput'  suggests  that  tliere  are  many  unsuspected 
'nrtances  of  suppurative  arthritis  after  fractures,  and  advises  tlie 
"ijection  of  a  solution  of  methylene  hhie  by  joint  puncture  to  di.-i- 
'''nd  the  synovial  membrane  -HUghtly.  Coloration  of  the  pus  at  the 
'"icture  site  proves  the  existence  of  a  connection. 

Stiffness  and  restriction  of  motion  in  other  than  joint  fractures  may 
"^  caused  by  conditions  arising  within  the  joint,  about  the  joint,  or 
'"   the  limb  as  a  whole.    The  conditions  arising  within  the  joint  are: 

Cm  Hemarthrosis,  which  cau.ses  a  distention  of  the  joint  capsule 
'1*1  leads  to  subsequent  weakness  or  the  formaticm  of  adhesions  withtu 
'■*^  joint.  This  capsular  weakness  is  counteracted  by  contraction  of 
Periarticular  structures  which  ultimately  causes  restriction  of  motion. 
fb)  Suppurative  arthritis  of  hematogenous  origin  rather  than  of 
^^^ensioii  through  fissures  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragrapli. 

(f)  Traumatic  arthritis  with  or  without  effusion  characterized  by 
C^»»in  and  much  loss  of  function  and  followed  by  great  restrictiiin  of 
*^iotion.  The  pathological  result  include.-*  intra-  and  periarticular  adhe- 
**»«jis  and  contraction  of  the  capsular  structures, 

(d)  Kemote  changes  within  the  joint  induced  by  [lositions  of  mal- 
alignment of  a  limb.  In  the  leg  these  often  lead  to  the  buttressing, 
Vjony  changes  described  previously,  which  are  much  like  osteo-arthritis. 
These  are  particularly  prone  to  appear  in  elderly  people,  so  that  the 
relative  effects  are  greater  in  the  old  than  in  the  young. 

The  conditions  about  the  joint  which  cause  stiffness  are:  (a)  Con- 
traction of  the  capsular  ligament  following  stretching  from  prolonged 
extension  as  a  Bucks,  or  the  contraction  and  atrophy  subsequent  to 
non-use  and  long  immobilization.  The  tissues  may  be  shortened 
by  permanent  cicatricial  change  from  infection  of  open  fracture,  or 
by  aseptic  inflammation. 

(p)  Contraction  and  fixation  or  stiffness  in  the  pericapsular  tissues 
such  an  muscles  and  tendons  which  become  adherent  or  atrophied. 

Conditions  arising  in  the  limb  as  a  whole  are  edema  and  circulatory 
interference  from  any  cause  such  as  a  large  callus,  tight  splints,  or 
vessel  injury,  shortening  of  muscles  and  tendons  from  disuse,  atrophy, 
or  a<lherence  to  callus  or  nutritional  ili.sturbanee,  such  a,s  in  Volkmann's 
contracture. 

The  treatment  of  neighlxiring  joint  complications  is  largely  that 
of  prophylaxL'i.  Early  steps  must  be  taken  to  diminish  swelling  and 
edema  of  a  liinlj.     Hot  and  cold  ap'plication.s,  aspiration  of  joint 
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effusions  and  hemorrhages,  and  incisions  through  the  fascia  may 
be  usaj.  The  parts  not  immediately  involved  or  whose  imniohiliza- 
tion  is  not  essential  to  proi>er  treatment  of  the  fracture  must  be  left 
free.  This  is  essential  in  the  hand.  The  fingers  must  be  free  when- 
ever jMJSsiblc  and  their  use  and  motion  encoiirage<l  from  the  first. 
Active  and  passive  motions  of  joints  must  be  use<I  when  no  pain 
or  reaction  is  caused,  not  before.  Undue  stretching  of  the  joint  cap- 
sule or  prolonged  immobilization  in  a  fully  extended  position  of  the 
joint  must  be  avoided.  Time,  massage,  passive  and  persistent  active 
motions  and  use  will  cure  most  cases  of  joint  complication. 

4.  Muscle  and  Soft  Part  Changes. — Muscle  and  soft  part 
changes  have  been  partly  mentioned  in  preceding  sections.  The  skin 
and  subcutaneous  fat  may  show  atrophy.  The  skin  seems  thinned  and 
anemic,  or  in  some  cases  shiny  and  red  or  cyanotic.  The  muscles 
are  distinctly  atrophied  if  a  long  immobilization  has  existed.  The 
muscles  lose  elasticity  and  bulk,  and  they  may  be  fixed  to  callus,  torn 
fascial  planes,  or  periosteum.  When  a  permanent  dressmg  is  removed 
and  the  patient  starts  to  use  the  limb  or  to  expose  it  to  normal  sur- 
roundingd,  there  follows  swelling  of  a  few  days'  duration.  Use  and 
massage  overcome  this.  Young  persons  overcome  the  atrophy,  which 
is  nearly  always  one  of  disuse  and  rarely  dependent  on  nerve  changes. 
In  elderly  persons  massage  and  electricity  often  fail  to  make  complete 
restoration. 

5.  Bloodvessel  Complications. — Bloodvessel  complications  are 
nearly  always  early.  Late  changes  may  be  found  in  veins  when  the 
patient  begins  use  of  a  limb.  Callus  or  malposition  may  cause  cii^ 
culatory  interference  and  passive  congestion  with  enlarged  veins. 
Late  thrombosis  and  embolism  are  rare,  but  there  are  cases  recorded 
in  the  literature.  Embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  the  one  most 
feared.  I  have  seen  one  case  in  the  third  week  after  fracture  of  the 
femur.  Small  emboli,  often  septic,  have  been  found  in  the  lungs  or 
pleura  before  thrombosis  in  the  leg  was  suspected.  Le  Conte's  inves- 
tigations of  fat  embolism  seem  to  disprove  the  danger  of  pneumonia 
from  this  source.  The  hypostatic  congestion  Is  probably  the  most 
important  factor. 

Late  gangrene  may  follow  injury  of  the  arteries  which  results  in 
thrombosis  or  in  circulatory  disturbance  in  persons  with  sclerotic 
vessels.  Age  has  much  influence  in  the  bloodvessel  complications. 
Traumatic  aneurism  is  rare,  but  occurs  in  the  popliteal  after  fracture 
of  the  femur.  It  may  be  late  in  appearing  when  the  fracture  is  unre- 
duced and  the  ves-sel  is  stretched  over  the  lower  fragment. 
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SYMPTOMS,  SIGNS,  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF  FltACTriiE. 

SYMPTOMS  ANB  SIGNS  OF  FRACTURE. 

When  we  speak  of  symptoms  of  fracture  we  meau  something  sub- 
jective, l\ing  wholly  within  the  patient's  eonsciousness.  By  signs  we 
mean  something  objective  rather  than  subjective.  Signs,  however, 
often  overlap  into  ^mptoms.  Pain  may  be  simulated  so  that  the 
surgeon  c-annot  rely  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  it,  but  tlie  trained 
examiner  in  doubtful  cases  depends  less  on  the  patient's  eoinplaint  of 
pain  and  more  on  the  elicitation  of  signs  of  suffering  on  reiterated 
prcsi^ure  or  jarring  of  the  suspected  part  when  the  patient's  attention 
is  distracted.  Crepitus  also  may  Iw  subjective;  that  is,  it  Tniiy  l>e  felt 
hy  the  patient  and  not  by  the  surgeon.  Symptoms  and  signs  may  be 
numerated  us: 

1.  Pain. 

2,  Loss  of  Function. 
'i.  Deformity. 

4.  False  Mobility. 

5.  Crepitus. 
Fain. — Pain  is  the  most  important  finding  in  fracture.    It  is  eon- 

tant  except  in  some  instances  of  pathological  fracture  or  in  conditions 
111  which  normal  enervation  is  lessened.  When  the  patient  keeps  the 
affet-ted  part  quiet  after  injur\%  the  amount  of  pain  varies  with  the 
Hmouiit  of  injnr;-  and  local  reaction.  Fracture  caused  b.\'  direct  violence 
with  bruising  and  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  with  swelling  and  hemor- 
rhage, would  he  expected  to  cause  much  spontaneous  pain.  Incomplete 
fracture  and  fracture  from  indirect  violence  will  probably  ha^■e  less 
spontaneous  pain  at  first.  All  unrecognized  fractures  cause  pam,  if 
use  of  the  part  is  persisted  in.  Pain  symptom  is  usually  elicited  on 
active  and  passi\'e  motions  of  the  bone.  If  a  long  bone  of  a  limb  b 
broken,  it  becomes  painful  when  active  contractions  are  made  of  the 
niu.<ir]cs  attached  to  it,  either  in  functional  use  or  in  resistance  against 
movements  which  are  applied  as  tests.  Efforts  to  extend  the  forearm 
beld  by  the  surgeon  cause  pain  in  the  ulna  when  it  is  fracture<l,  and 
the  broken  radius  is  painful  when  flexion  efforts  are  restricted.  Twist- 
ing or  rotary  movements  applied  gently  to  the  arm  or  leg  elicit  pain 
at  the  fracture  site.  The  jarring  of  a  bone  by  slight  knocks  in  its 
longitudinal  axis  or  in  the  transverse  axis  by  a  percussing  finger  tapping 
along  its  continuity  causes  pain.  Near  joints,  pencil  or  digital  pressure 
applied  over  the  bone  will  discover  in  obscure  fracture  a  recurring 
point  of  pain.    The  pain  of  the  bone  lesion,  which  can  be  differentiated 
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fnmi  till-  painful  iTijiirj-  of  the  soft  parts,  is  persistent  and  lasts  for  ten 
to  fourteen  days.  Its  proiiiiiieiit  el  Hi  met  eristic  is  that  it  recurs  in  the 
same  place.  Some  ftiK-tiires  give  no  other  symptom  than  pain.  A 
crack  across  the  ratlins  at  the  wrist,  <»r  a  ttreeii-stick  fraeturt*  of  the 
clavivte.  or  ii  cnick  in  the  fihnlu  jnst  almve  the  ankle,  all  fail  to  give 
deformity,  erepitus  or  false  motion,  but  do  give  this  recurring  pain. 
This  finding  is  consequently  the  most  valuable  and  the  easiest  obtain- 
able in  fracture.  The  roentgenogram  is  the  only  sure  evidence  that  is 
comparable  to  it,  and  then  a  poor  exposure  will  fail  to  reveal  a  fracture 
which  can  be  diagnosed  by  pain  symptoms. 

2.  Loss  ot  Fnnction. — Loss  of  function  is  variable,  depending  on 
the  extent  of  the  fracture  and  complicating  effects  of  the  trauma. 
The  functional  disturbance  may  arise  from  two  sources:  from  the  lack 
of  support  of  the  part  caused  by  loss  of  continuity  of  the  bony  skeleton, 
or  from  actual  pain  or  fear  of  pain.  Bruises  and  contusions  involving 
muscles,  tendons,  periosteum,  and  joint  surfaces  often  cause  temporary 
loss  of  function  in  a  limb.  This  temporary  disability  ceases  under 
simple  therapeutic  measures.  The  functional  disturbance  of  fracture 
is  prolonged.  Possibly  it  should  be  called  a  disturbance  rather  than  a 
loss  of  function,  particularly  as  applied  to  incomplete  and  obscure 
fractures.  Complete  fracture  of  the  hones  of  a  limb  leads  to  unmistak- 
able loss  of  fimction. 

Cases  of  fracture  which  have  not  been  diagnosed  often  show  a 
functional  disturbance  of  greater  importance  than  the  type  of  fracture 
warrants.    This  finding  outlasts  pain. 

3.  Detormity. — This  sign  concerns  gross  deformities  apparent  to 
inspection  of  the  part  and  the  various  displacement  of  fragments 
descril>ed  in  the  chapter  on  Pathology.  Shortening,  angular  deformity, 
or  overriding  ma>-  he  apparent  cm  inspection  of  a  part.  No  observation 
of  ileformity  is  of  value  as  a  symptom  or  in  diagnosis  tmless  previous 
injuries  are  considere*!  and  the  part  is  compared  carefully  with  the 
corresponding  uninjured  portion  of  the  body,  if  there  is  one.  Mensura- 
tion in  iwth  longitudinal  and  transverse  axes  and  circumference 
l)ctrays  the  existence  of  deformitj'.  Length  is  determined  bj'  measure- 
ment from  fixed  bony  points  on  the  skeleton  which  are  palpable  or 
subcutaneous.  Where  there  is  much  subcutaneous  fat  these  points 
are  difficult  to  locate  exactly,  and  there  must  be  allowance  for  error 
on  the  surgeon's  part  and  for  variation  in  the  length  of  limbs.  (See 
Fractures  of  the  Fcnmr.)  Two  limbs  subjected  to  measurement  for 
comparison  must  he  in  the  same  relative  position  toward  the  tnmk, 
making  an  identical  angle  with  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  If  one  is 
distendeil  with  effusion  or  inflammatory  exudate,  these  conditions 
will  influence  measurements. 

These  same  swellings  also  cause  niiMlification  of  the  external  appear- 
ance of  a  limb  and  i>r<»duce  deformity  themselves,  or  enhance  the 
deformity  of  fracture.  Sid)fascial  henii)rrhage  and  extravasation 
'ncrease  the  transverse  diameter  of  a  limb  and  shorten  its  length  if 

".  bone  continuity  is  lost. 
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Kct-hyniDfiia  from  fracture  is  also  a  valuable  sign,  particularly  in  the 
obscun;  frat-tures  alKiut  juints  or  deep  structures,  like  tiie  small  bones 
of  the  wrist  an«i  ankle.  The  discoloration  does  not  appear  at.  once 
unless  the  superficial  soft  parts  have  been  damaged;  it  shows  in  the 
t-ourse  of  a  few  dfl.vs  and  ma\  last  for  tiiree  or  four  weeks.     There  is 


w 


lieformhy  pre*ciil. 

idency  for  the  blood  to  burrow  in  the  direction  of  the  fascial  and 

■le  planes  and  appear  at  Rrcat  distance  from  the  fracture  area. 

Illeli  fonnstion  is  present  in  many  cases  (.see  Figs.  22  and  2:!). 

4.  False  Mobility. — False  nmltilitv  nr  a   fnlse  point  of  motion  is 

itliu(,'nc.nioi.ir.,f  fnutiiri'  "h.'ii  it  i~  fmuni  fNisting  in  any  part  of  a 


hen  motion  does  not  exist  normally.  This  sign  is  not  demon 
lie  in  all  fractures,  In  impactions,  as  depressions  of  the  skull 
,.  in  fractures  of  the  smaller  Ikhics  of  the  body,  as  in  the  wrist 
ankle,  or  in  fractures  near  joints  where  one  fragment  is  small  and 

in  place  by  untom  ligaments,  one  would  not  be  able  to  find  a 
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false  point  of  motion.  Some  bones  are  slightly  elastic  and  give  an 
impression  of  slight  mobility  which  may  be  misleading.  The  ribs  and 
the  sternum,  particularly  the  ensiform  process,  are  examples. 

A  false  point  of  motion  is  demonstrated  in  complete  fracture  of  a 
limb  by  simple  raising  of  the  part  gently  by  a  hand  placed  under  the 
site  of  fracture.  Angular  deformity,  pain,  and  sometimes  crepitus 
are  at  once  produced.  The  fractured  bone  may  be  grasped  between 
the  fingers  of  both  hands,  one  above  and  one  below  the  break,  and  the 
fragments  are  moved  in  opposite  directions  to  establish  looseness. 
The  distal  end  of  a  long  bone  may  be  grasped  and  the  limb  rotated, 
the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  resting  on  the  proximal  fragment  feeling 
to  determine  the  false  point  of  motion.  The  fragments  may  require 
rocking  with  considerable  force,  or  small  fragments  near  joints  can  be 
grasped  between  the  thumb  and  index  fingerand  moved  in  thedirection 
of  the  plane  of  fracture.  Under  some  circumtancea  repeated  attempts 
are  necessary  to  assure  the  surgeon  that  he  is  dealing  with  false  motion. 
Abnormal  motion  in  fracture  just  below  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
radius,  and  femur  is  searched  for  by  the  attendant  rotating  the  shaft 
of  the  bone  and  endeavoring  to  feel  the  head  to  ascertain  whether 
it  takes  up  the  shaft,  motion  or  fails  because  of  lack  of  continuity. 
Wide  rotatary  movements  are  not  needed  and  lead  to  confusion, 
because  the  head  may  be  moved  by  the  attachment  of  untorn  ligaments. 
Infractions  also  cause  the  head  to  move  with  the  shaft  and  lead  to 
error.  Movements  of  skin  and  soft  parts  over  the  bone  must  not  be 
confused  with  mobility  of  the  osseous  structure  itself. 

5.  Crepitus. — Crepitus  is  defined  as  a  grating  sound  or  a  similar 
tactual  sensation  perceived  by  the  patient  or  the  surgeon  as  he  manipu- 
lates the  bone.    It  is  caused  by  the  broken  ends  being  rubbe<l  together 
and  depends  on  the  jirevious  sign  of  mobility  of  the  fragments.    The 
eliciting  of  even  the  slightest  click  of  unmistakable  crepitus  is  positive 
evidence  of  fracture.     Experience  leads  to  quick  recognition  of  this 
valuable  sign,  and  it  can  often  be  felt  by  gentle  and  nearly  painles^- 
manipidation,  which  should  not  be  repeated  if  positive  results  are^ 
obtained.    When  gentle  motions  fail,  forcible  exertion  is  not  indicated., 
esjfecially  if  ]>ain  is  induced.    Muscle  spasm  from  pain  may  hold  frag — 
ments  immo\'able,  and  diagnosis  of  fracture  can  be  made  on  other 
findnigs,  or  an  anesthetic  can  be  given  to  permit  full  examination.    A 
condition  of  normal  joint  crepitus  which  is  present  in  many  persons 
may  confuse  the  examiner.    The  joint  crepitation  is  transmitted  along 
the  bones  which  enter  into  the  articular  formation,  so  that  motion 
will  give  a  false  feeling  of  crepitus.     This  feeling  is  generally  softer 
and  smoother  than  the  sharp  click  or  grating  of  fractived  osseous 
surfaces  and  can  be  eliminated  by  experience  and  by  testing  a  corre- 
sponiling  uniiijurcd   part  of  tiie  bo<ly. 

Other  means  of  obtaining  crepitus  are  the  use  of  the  flat  surface 
of  the  palm  over  the  chest  when  fractured  ribs  or  scapuUe  are  concerned 
and  direct  auscultation  with  the  stethoscope.  Deep  inspiration  or 
pressure  movement  of  the  ribs  and  scapula  may  reveal  a  crepitus  not 
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fcuod  in  other  ways.    Certain  types  of  fracture  are  not  likelj'  to  give 
oepitus  for  obvious  reasons.    Thej'  are; 

1.  Marked  overlapping. 

2.  Separation  of  fragments,  as  in  the  patella  and  olecranon. 

3.  Impactions  and  locked  denticulate  fragments  found  in  f'olles's 
iracture  and  in  the  femoral  and  humeral  neck. 

4.  Incomplete  fracture,  as  sprain  and  green  stick, 

5.  Buckling  fractures. 

DUOHOSIS  OF  FRACTUBE. 

Diagnosis  is  made  on  a  combination  of  the  above  symptoms  and 
siKDs.    All  may  be  present  in  a  fracture;  only  one,  pain,  may  be 
P>"'eaent  in  others.    No  diagnosis  should  be  made  by  rule.   The  examiner 
tt»U8t  use  every  means  at  his  disposal  to  verify  or  disprove  fracture. 
Many  instances  of  broken  bones  are  not  diagnosed  and  are  conse- 
Jl*^«ntly  improperly  treated,  because  all  the  signs  are  not  found.     This 
js  particularly  so  in  regard  to  crepitus,  which  should  be  relegated  to 
j*^  place  of  relative  importance,  namely,  the  last.     Grave  errors  in 
***agD03is  and  risks  of  liability  are  run  by  insistence  upon  this  sign  as 
^ssential  to  clinical  diagnosis  of  fracture.    The  greatest  reliance  can 
***  placed  in  pain,  in  recurring  soreness  and  tenderness  at  one  point 
?^  *^peated  examinations.    If  there  is  no  other  plausible  reason  with  a 
^*stor>'  of  trauma,  diagnosis  of  fracture  is  quite  safe.     Rarely  other 
^^nditions  may  be  mistaken.    As  I  wTite  this  I  have  in  mind  a  case 
^^^mitted  to  my  service  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital.    He  is  a  young 
*<i  who  has  injured  his  left  hip  in  a  fall.    No  satisfactory  physical 
-lamination  could  be  performed  by  the  doctors  admitting  him  to  the 
*^Spital,  as  he  woiJd  writhe  about  with  pain  if  attempt  was  made  to 
famine  the  right  hip.    The  thigh  is  held  in  flexion  and  some  inward 
^^tation.   There  is  evidently  slight  active  use  of  the  leg,  and  a  diagnosis 
^  fracturedislocation  was  put  on  the  admission  card.  A  short  observa- 
'^n  aided  by  a  roentgenogram  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  condition 
^^as  an  acute  infectious  epiphysitis  of  the  upper  end  of  the  right  femur. 
Examination  of  the  patient  must  be  thorough.     History  of  any 
•previous  accidents  and  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  present  trouble  must 
*^  obtained.    Evidence  of  contusion,  soiled  clothing,  abrasions,  or  old 
injuries  must  be  searched  for,  an<l  the  patient's  statement  must  be 
"V'eighed  in  the  light  of  their  evidence.    The  clothing  of  the  injured 
end  corresponding  part  should  be  removed  for  complete  examination 
and  comparison.   One  of  the  most  helpful  points  of  evidence  in  complete 
fracture  is  the  inability  to  retain  a  reduction  which  may  l>e  easily 
made.     This  differentiates  from   dislocation.     Multiple  fractur*-   is 
frequently  overlooked.    All  manipulations  must  be  gcntlfe  and  must  l>c 
undertaken    after   securing   the   patient's   confidence.        Roughness 
leads  to  increased  pain  and  local  reaction  about  the  fracture   site. 
Muscular  contraction  and  spasm,  increased  displacement,  the  separa- 
tion of  an  impacted  or  dentate  fragment  when  that  might  not  l)c  wished 
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for,  result  and  may  cause  embolism,  nerve  injurj-,  or  bloodvessel 
damage  with  gangrene.  When  satisfactorj-  examination  cannot  be 
made  otherwise,  an  anesthetic  may  be  given,  but  reduction  and  treat- 
ment must  be  prepared  for  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  repetition  of  tlie 
anesthetic.     Hough  manipulations  must  be  avoide<l. 

Reference  is  made  eonstantli,'  in  this  text  to  the  \alue  and  use  of 
the  Roentgen  rays,  and  the  illustrations  used  for  graphic  description 
of  the  various  fractures  are  tracings  of  roentgenograms.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  too  much  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  the 
roentgenogram,  nor  should  it  be  allowed  as  legal  evidence  in  fracture 
eases.  Too  many  factors  enter  into  its  make-up.  Time  and  angle  of 
exposure,  the  skill  of  the  individual  making  the  picture,  and  the 
experience  of  the  one  interpreting  the  picture  allow  a  great  divergence 
of  opinion.  Knowledge  obtained  from  the  plates  should  be  applied 
by  clinical  examination  before  full  diagnosis  is  made.  Complete 
knowledge  of  the  extent  and  planes  of  fracture  cannot  he  obtained 
from  one  plate.  As  prescribed  in  ankle  fractures,  a  roentgenogram 
in  two  planes  should  always  be  made,  if  any  plates  are  possible,  and  no 
definite  knowledge  of  impaction  at  the  hip  or  complete  displacements 
at  other  sites  should  be  asserted  without  stereoscopic  views.  The  one 
interpreting  the  plate  should  have  a  wide  knowledge  and  experience 
in  bone  pathoIog,\-,  coupled  with  an  anatomical  knowledge  of  growth  of 
bone  and  epiphyses  and  their  appearance  in  roentgenogram.  Routine 
use  of  the  Roentgen  rays  preliminary  to  the  treatment  of  all  fractures 
is  impossible  and  not  essential.  Palpable  deformities  can  be  reduced 
early  with  much  relief  to  the  patient  without  a  wait  of  hours  or  days 
for  a  picture,  A  plate  made  after  reduction,  when  the  patient  is 
in  condition  to  be  transported  to  the  room  for  exposure,  or  can  walk 
to  a  laboratory,  is  very  helpful  it  the  reduction  is  not  complete.  Most 
dislocations  are  reduced  when  first  seen  by  the  surgeon,  and  roentgeno- 
grams of  them  later  are  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  reduction 
an<l  of  checking  upon  some  of  the  small  fractures  that  accompany 
them.  Obscure  injuries  and  dislocations,  suspected  or  knon'n  fractures 
of  the  pelvic,  skull,  wrist  and  ankle  bones  and  about  joints  like  the 
hip  and  shoulder,  are  wisely  subjected  to  Roentgen  examination  if  it  is 
convenient. 

A  roentgenogram  taken  to  show  end-results  or  late  in  the  course  of 
a  fracture  has  no  value  except  in  those  cases  of  failure  of  union  to 
determine  the  amount  of  callus  or  to  help  decide  on  operation  for 
malunion.  The  ultimate  test  of  the  fracture  result  is  functional  and 
not  anatomical.  Anatomical  reposition  seldom  occurs  except  in  open 
operation,  and  not  always  then.  If  the  patient  secures  a  functional 
result  without  gross  deformity,  no  Roentgen  examination  is  necessary, 
and  slight  displacements  which  arc  present  in  a  large  majority  of  cases 
might  be  misinterpreted  by  unskilled  observers  and  lead  to  trouble. 
These  displacements  become  effacetl  in  the  course  of  time  when 
functional  use  readjusts  the  bone  structure  in  accordance  with  Wolff's 
law. 
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TUEATMENT  OF  FHACTURKS. 

I\*  many  divisions  of  metiical  science  we  liave  devoted  ourselves 
to  the  refinements  of  laboratory  diagnosis,  to  brilliant  surgical  exposures 
of  lesions  or  to  an  eqiiall,\'  masterly  repair  of  them.  Fracture  treatment 
has  sufferet!  from  lack  of  this  attention.  If  one  studies  Hamilton's 
Ftactures  ami  Dislocations,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  older  masters  of  that  tjpe  of  surgery  were  able  to  know  as  mucli 
of  the  re6ned  detail  of  fractures  as  they  did  without  the  help  of  the 
Roentgen  rays.  A  large  majority  of  newly  graduated  medical  students 
today  ha\e  a  wonderful  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Intricate  pathological 
processes  and  laboratory  tests,  but  many  of  them  are  very  deficient 
in  knowledge  of  practical  fracture  treatment.  The  roentgenogram, 
■sepsis,  and  operative  treatment  have  deprived  the  profession  of  many 
members  who  without  these  aids  would  have  become  expert  diagnosti- 
cians  of  unopened  traumatic  bone  lesions.  It  might  also  be  said  that 
treatment  has  Ijeen  neglected  until  Lane  and  others  have  forced  a 
desire  for  better  results  on  the  profession  and  the  public.  There  is 
now  a  reversion  to  former  keenness  of  diagnosis.  Open  operation  and 
better  knowledge  of  immediate  pathology-  have  really  sharpened 
the  practices  of  non-operative  care,  and  good  can  be  traced  from  the 
many  unfortunate  nijerated  cases  of  the  past  few  years.  The  subject 
of  neglect  of  fractures,  the  necessity  for  attention  to  them  and  for 
training  of  men  In  that  field  has  been  discussed  in  most  of  the  influen- 
tial medical  societies  of  the  world  and  caused  a  tremendous  outpour 
of  literature  ui  the  last  ten  years. 

Treatment  may  be  divided  into: 

Immediate  treatment;  reduction,  the  factors  obstructing  and  fa\or- 
ing  it,  and  means  of  obtaining  it;  traction,  fixation  and  different 
types  of  splints  used  to  maintain  it;  massage  and  accessory  treatment, 
Methods  which  invohe  a  cutting  operation,  and  the  arguments  for 
and  against  such  procedure,  are  contained,  as  much  as  they  can  be 
rated,  in  the  chapter  on  Operative  Treatment. 


IMMEDIATE  TREATMENT. 


It  is  artificial  to  speak  of  first  aid,  or  immediate  treatment  and 
|K-nniinent  treatment  because  the  two  merge,  and  in  any  treatment 
of  the  fracture  itself  in  the  beginning,  the  surge<m  should  bear  in  mind 
the  indication.'^  for  jiemianent  cure  and  restoration  of  function.  Kvcry 
ease  must  be  judged  separately  and  certain  factors  must  be  weighed 
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in  non-Operative  as  well  as  in  operative  treatment.  The  surgeon  must 
consider:  (1)  what  is  the  best  treatment  for  the  fracture  before  him 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  patient.  The  patient's  age  and  physical 
condition,  his  environment  and  the  exact  position  of  the  fracture 
itself  must  be  weighed;  (2)  what  method  of  treatment  will  cause 
the  least  distress  and  pain  for  the  patient  after  its  application;  (3) 
what  method  will  give  shortest  disability  and  the  best  function; 
(4)  what  are  the  surgeon's  own  limitations  in  regard  to  ability  in 
diagnosis  and  treatment;  (5)  what  are  the  medicolegal  aspects  of  the 
case. 

As  regards  the  patient,  his  age  and  physical  condition  are  im- 
portant factors.  The  aged  and  those  with  weakened  cardiac  action 
or  oi^anic  diseases  cannot  be  subjected  to  recumbent  rest  in  bed 
for  fear  of  pulmonary  and  other  complications,  ITie  bones  under 
certain  conditions  of  age  and  disease  do  not  regenerate  quickly,  nor  can 
weakened  patients  withstand  the  weight  and  confinement  of  massive 
splints  and  dressings.  Light  splints  made  of  moulded  plaster, 
aluminum,  wire  and  leather  may  be  indicated.  Nervous  patients 
will  not  endure  splint  confinement  nor  long  periods  of  extension. 
Complications  of  other  injuries  and  shock  of  accident  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  and  no  treatment  or  manipulation  which  will  cause  more 
pain  or  induce  "noci  association,"  as  described  by  ("rile,  should  be 
attempted.  Any  illnesses  or  dyscrasias  should  be  inquired  into. 
Consequently  the  first  step  is  a  most  painstaking  general  examination 
or  survey  of  the  patient.  This  examination  should  be  gentle,  the  symp- 
toms of  fracture  should  be  solicited  without  disturbance,  and  although 
treatment  from  the  very  start  must  look  toward  restoration  to  normal, 
it  is  Ijetter  to  postpone  thorough  diagnostic  examination  of  the  site 
of  fracture  until  one  is  ready  to  proceed  with  reduction  and  fixation, 
or  until  the  other  factors  have  been  weighed.  Rough  manipulation 
causes  pain  and  reflex  muscle  spasms  which  defeat  attempts  to  obtain 
diagnostic  information  and  interfere  with  reduction.  When  the 
patient  is  at  a  distance  from  the  surgeon,  in  a  farm  house,  or  so  located 
that  observation  of  progress  of  the  condition  cannot  be  safely  carried 
out,  the  type  of  treatment  must  be  of  such  character  that  it  will 
be  safe  under  the  existing  circumstances.  When  possible,  hospitali- 
zation of  fracture  cases  should  be  insisted  upon  until  recourse  to 
roentgenogram  is  obtained  and  the  subsidence  of  acute  conditions 
permits  safe  dressings  out  of  the  surgeon's  immediate  reach. 

The  earlier  the  patient  is  seen  after  accident,  before  sn'elling  and 
pain  with  muscle  spasm  have  developed,  the  easier  it  is  to  make  quick 
examination  and  an  accurate  diagnosis.  The  exact  type  of  fracture 
should  lie  determined  from  the  history  and  the  examination.  Local 
complications  must  not  be  overlooked.  Small  lacerations  of  the  skin 
or  fascia  may  not  seem  to  penetrate  to  the  bone,  but  they  very  fre- 
quently do  by  indirect  routes  and  sliould  l>e  viewed  with  suspicion. 
Major  fractures  are  better  iiiagnosed  and  treated  under  anesthesia. 
If  this  is  desire<l  and  tran.s])ortation  to  another  place  or  hospital  is 
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Iressing  should  Im-  one  which  fixes  the  limh  i 
in  the  position  of  displacement  ami  holds  it  firmly.  Even  this  treatment  | 
Diitst  not  be  applied  until  the  surgeon  is  a-ssure^l  that  the  fragment  I 
ends  will  not  injure  important  nerves  and  bloodvessels.  I 

Some  cases  which  come  under  the  classification  of  "operative  ] 
reduction"  will  need  exclusion  from  the  line  of  simple  treatment  at  J 
onw.  Mtinj'  of  these,  however,  are  not  subjected  to  immediate  opera-  1 
tion,  and  a  dressing  is  applied  for  protection  and  se('urit\-  against  1 
pain,  iir  extensions  of  different  kinds  are  usetJ  to  preserve  muscle 
length  and  to  avoid  spasm.  J 

Kedaction. — If  reduction  can  he  made,  the  immediate  treatment  I 
is  pursued  in  direct  line  of  a  permanent  one;  that  is,  the  splint  or  I 
j  fixation  is  usetl  which  will  cause  the  least  distress  to  the  patient  in  its  J 

j  application  and  which  will  give  the  quickest  and    best  end-results.    ' 

No  one  .splint  should  he  used  for  certain  types  of  fracture  unless  that 
splint  is  open  to  mwtificatian  lo  suit  the  intllviilual  ca^e.  The  splint 
should  aim  toward  permanent  correction  in  accordance  with  the 
prenitus  statements;  it  should  afford  protection  from  outside  jars  and 
cxposun-;  it  should  rest  the  part,  and  it  should  lessen  the  piun  antl  the 
iknger  of  complications.  I 

The  surgeon  should  know  liis  own  limitations  in  a  diagnostic  and 
therajieutic  way,  that  he  may  not  he  led  into  errors  of  ignorance  which 
will  cause  unhappy  results  to  the  patient  and  himself. 

The  medicolegal  aspect  must  also  receive  attention.  This  involves  | 
relations  between  the  surgeon  and  ]»atient,  between  the  surgeon  and  | 
employers'  liability  laws  and  insurance.  State  accident  insurance,  and  , 
varii>iis  fraternal  organizations  and  corporations.  The  relation  most 
important  to  the  surgeon  is  his  own  liability  to  the  patient  to  exercise 
H  reasonable  degree  of  skill.  A  large  percentage  of  personal  damage  I 
stilts  against  medical  men  arise  from  fracture  cases.  I  ha\'c  been  asked 
questions  on  the  status  of  first  aid  and  found  an  interesting  concrete 
example  in  the  Queries  and  Minor  Notes  column  of  tlie  Journal  of 
the  Arnericati  Medical  Assnciatimt.'  The  questioner  wisheil  to  know 
if  "first  aid"  in  fractures  had  lieen  defined  in  his  own  State  (.South 
Dakota)  or  Illinois,  because  it  concerned  the  matter  of  a  fee  for  a 
roent^nogram  and  reduction  of  a  specific  case.  The  insurance  com- 
pany concerned  was  not  willing  to  pay  for  these  things  as  "first  aid." 
The  Journal  defined  first  aid  as  the  temporary  measures  carried  out 
in  cmcrgen<ries  by  anyone,  layman  or  physician,  preliminary  to  the 
institution  of  a  definite  line  of  treatment  by  the  physician  in  charge 
of  the  ca.se.  They  believe<l  that  "first  aid"  ceased  and  definite  treat- 
ment l)egan  when  the  patient  had  arrived  at  his  home  or  a  hospital 
and  had  been  turned  over  either  to  his  own  physician  or  to  the  hospital 
surgeon,  or  wishctl  to  ctintitiuc  the  servites  of  the  physician  first    ■ 

Icalli'd.  In  large  cities  where  many  j»ersons  who  suffer  accident  are 
baattxirteil  to  hospitals  at  once  there  is  no  "first  aid"  at  all,  unless 
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Gcrsti-r's  tiirnluickle  (stf  OperatiVf  Trt'iiliiii-nt)    etc..  an'  not  ncrdrd    i 


The  portalile  apparatus  nf  Hidton  nnsHers  nearly  all  purposes  for' 
forcible  methanical  leg  extension.  I  use  it  in  operating  on  t-aaes  at  a 
distance.  'I'Imiugh  use  of  t  sufficient  fon-e  can  be  exerte<l  to  pull 
out  a  strong  thigh  or  leg  until  the  desired  length  is  ohttuned.     It 


FiQ.  '2o.—Tki 


needs  two  tables  aet  close  togetlier  aud  an  assistajit  to  hold  the  extended 
leg  and  tigliten  the  traction.  This  holding  is  tiresome,  expcciftliy 
hen  body   casts  are  applied. 
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Rcdurtions  are  early  or  late;  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  fu\'or  of  earlj 
mliK-tion.  lM*cause  in  recent  injuries  the  muscles  offer  leas  resistam 
ami  the  etfusitin  <if  bliHxi  iinii  Ij-mph  has  not  yet  distended  mu«'les 
fa^eial  huunduries,  and  skin  to  eaiise  shortening  and  deformity  of  thi 
limb.  Consequently  in  aeeonlanw  witli  the  previous  statement 
there  should  he  no  delay  in  reduction. 

There  are  certain  factors  which  cause  difficulty  in  reduction.    These 
are: 

I.  Extreme   displacement  of  fragments   which   are  pulleil   cm   hy 
usclcs  or  forced  far  out  of  position  hy  the  trauma. 

Interposition  of  muscles,  fascia,  or  small  hone  fragments  hetween 
fractured  parts. 

Long  spiral  fractures  with  overriding  of  fragments,  comminution, 
impaction,  and  mashing  destruction  of  cancellous  hone. 

4.  Other  mechanical   hindrances   as   muscle   spasm    and   i>rhnary 
effusion   heneath  a  heavy   fascial  envelope. 

Beginning  eallua  or  secondary  infiltration  of  the  parts  at  the 
Ste  nf  fracture. 

Other  injuries  whieli  are  more  important  in  a  general  way. 
■a)  injury  of  bloodvessels  and  nerves,  or  the  formation  of  blebs, 
V  make  impossible  the  application  of  traction  necessary  for  reduction 
of  apparatus  to  hold  it. 
Factors  which  favor  reduction  are: 

1.  Simple  type  of  fracture  witli  little  displacement. 

2.  Little  swelling  and  local  reaction. 
:i.  Early  efTorts.  fjefore  muscular  contraction  and  swelling  interfere. 

Anesthesia,  liK'al  or  general. 
Not  all  fractures  result  in  displacement  and  consequently  not  all 
:t  reiiuctinn.  Those  not  needing  reduction  are  usually  linear  frao* 
res  thnmgh  the  large  bones.  The  skull,  the  ilium,  or  the  scapula 
also  furnish  examples.  Other  bones,  like  the  ribs,  or  one  of  two  bones 
in  the  forearm  and  leg,  may  be  broken  and  held  in  place  bj'  the  un- 
injured companion  bone.  If  we  include  the  possibility  of  operative 
ai4l.  practically  no  fracture  displacement  is  irreducible.  Some  may 
better  remain  unreduced  where  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way.  dis- 
placed fractures  of  the  pelvis  which  will  not  yield  to  manipulative 
efforts  are  of  this  tj^pe.  Impacted  fractures  of  the  femoral  neck  in 
some  elderly  people  are  considered  irreducible  from  choice,  and  others 
with  impaction  and  little  displacement  are  often  not  dii^turbed  for 
ir  of  increasing  the  deformity. 

Fractures  about  and  into  joints  are  a  law  unto  themselves.  Most 
these  are  to  lie  placed  in  the  operative  class,  liecause  their  reduction 
often  dependent  on  the  integrit.\'  of  the  ligaments,  and  these  may 
torn  or  injured  so  that  they  are  not  available  for  reductive  traction. 
should  be  given  very  early  reductive  treatment,  which  if  not 
iwn  satisfactory  in  the  roentgenogram  must  be  supplemented  by 
tion.  If  reduction  cannot  he  anatomically  perfect,  it  must  be 
lat  which  will  fix  the  joint  in  position  to  render  the  greatest  use. 
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A  \iTy  sli(;lit  ilcformity  in  a  joint  fractiin;  muy  result  in  clisprnportion- 
Hto  <lisii)iility.  This  is  IttK'Uiist^'  u  diunge  iir  tilt  in  u  fniginent  encroach- 
ing oil  tlic  joint  siirfatr  mtiy  cluingc  the  joint  axis  to  an  extent  wliieh 
ciiiises  deviation  of  the  articniar  snrfEui'  tinil  thus  toss  of  function. 
It  is  then'fore  mon'  ini[Mtrt:tnt  to  restore  joint  fragments  to  tlieir 
nonniil  axis  than  it  is  to  restore  sliaft  fragments.  The  tilting  of  the 
joint  in<lueeil  l>y  one  short  side  or  surfaiv  must  )m-  a\'oiite(l.  In  shaft 
fractures  we  look  for  c-omi)ensator\'  hone  changes  in  aeeonlance  with 
Wolff's  law,  but  alwut  joints  these  favorable  changes  do  not  appear. 
Anatomical  reposition  may  not  be  secured  in  shaft  fractures  and  in 
most  eases  is  really  not  sought,  but  functional  re<luction  is  desired. 
We  muy  then  conclude  with  Ashhurst'  that  if  open  treatment  is  required 
for  old  diaphyseal  fpaeture,  it  is  more  often  because  of  tion-union 
or  of  concurrent  lesion  of  the  soft  jmrts  than  because  of  rare  malunion 
which  in  time  cares  for  itself.  Likewise  many  fractures  have  to  be 
treatc<l  in  aeconlaiice  with  general  anatomical  knowledge.  We  attempt 
to  bring  one  fragment  which  we  can  control  in  line  with  another  which 
res))onils  to  the  pull  of  muscles  and  is  displaced.  Fractures  of  the 
upper  third  of  the  femur  and  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  are 
careil  for  on  the  Iwsis  of  muscle  pull  on  the  upper  fragment  which 
rotate,  alMluct,  and  elevate  it.  However,  we  cannot  state  positively 
what  position  will  l>e  required,  because  anatomical  laws  <lo  not  apply- 
to  man\-  fractures.  Some  muscle  attachments  are  torn  out,  other 
muscles  maj-  l»e  in  spastic  contraction,  and  those  still  attached  may 
produce  pulls  or  cause  distortions  contrary  to  anatomical  expectation. 

Deformity  and  disability  are  not  always  the  result  of  insufficient 
reduction.  Striking  examples  of  these  facts  in  spite  of  a  seemingly 
perfect  reduction  are  seen  in  wrist-bone  fractures  and  f'olles's  fractures, 
which  may  Iw  very  accurately  replaced  and  yet  the  crushing  of  the 
cancellous  V>une  of  the  radius  may  produce  permanent  shortening 
of  the  bone  which  no  manipulation  will  restore.  Similarly  in  other 
fractures,  e\'en  when  anatomical  reduction  is  made  by  operation, 
permanent  bone  changes  may  occur.  The  trauma  causing  the  frac- 
ture muy  induce  i)eriosseous  changes  which  involve  joint  surfaces  or 
surrounding  tendons  anil  muscles  and  which  lead  to  a  permanent 
impairment  of  function. 

When  treating  fractures  we  are  ai)t  to  overlook  lesions  of  the  soft 
I)arts.  Thej'  are  always  prewnt  anil  are  fn-quent  cause  of  later 
tlisability.  In  open  fractures  we  <lo  not  neg!e<-t  them,  because  we  fear 
infection  more  than  any  other  thing,  and  the  bone  lesion  becomes 
secondary.  These  disabilities  from  lesions  of  the  soft  parts  can  be 
forcstulled  in  treatment  if  wc  insist  on  early  active  movements  and 
functional  use  when  the  bone  union  will  tolerate  it.  Mas.sage,  including 
effleurage  and  petrissage,  should  tte  used  from  the  first  to  reduce  edema 
and  swelling  and  to  prepare  neighboring  joints  for  early  functionating. 

It  is  necessary  to  say,  in  view  of  the  de^■elopment  of  conunon  use, 
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that  the  Itoentgeo  rays  sliould  be  used  in  every  trauinKtie  rase  where 
fracture  or  dislocation  is  susiwcted.  This  is  possible  even  in  remote 
niral  dbtricts  where  electric  current  may  be  furnished  by  a  storage 
Kattery,  or  from  an  automobile,  From  the  medicolegal  standpoint 
a  roentgenogram  is  of  the  greatest  weight.  The  influence  on  treatment 
is  also  far  reaching.  Study  of  Roentgen  pictures  taken  for  injury  of  the 
upper  end  of  llie  femur  reveals  many  surprising  points  in  the  bone 
pathologj',  and  if  a  general  rule  is  followed  in  treatment  by  abductioa 
or  elevation,  the  surgeon  will  frequently  cause  increased  displacement 
of  split  or  broken-off  le.-iser  trochanters  and  other  parts.  To  treat 
fracture  intelligently,  we  should  know  tite  relative  position  of  the. 
fragments  in  everj'  case  both  before  and  after  attempts  at  reduction. 
This  knowledge  may  lead  to  repeated  attempts  to  better  the  displace- 
ment and  bring  about  a  final  result  much  more  satisfactory  to  the 
patient  and  surgeon  than  that  obtained  by  unchecke<l  methods. 
Estes'  says  that  accurate  adjustment  of  fragments  was  never  obtained 
in  fractures  treated  by  older  methods.  This  is  not  so  much  an  argument 
in  favor  of  operative  reduction  as  it  is  of  checking  attempts  at  reduction 
hy  the  roentgenogram  until  the  desired  position  is  secured,  or  the 
case  enters  the  operative  class. 

The  use  of  the  fluoroscope  to  control  reduction  probably  has  some" 
future,  especially  in  hospital  work.  There  are  limitations  to  it  that 
everyone  who  has  attempted  to  use  it  realizes.  It  is  difficult  to 
distinctly  smalt  fragments  near  joints,  and  when  a  re<luction  is  made 
without  a  fracture  table  or  otiier  mechanical  apparatus  there  la  no 
surety  that  the  reduction  gained  Is  held  during  the  application  of  the 
splints.  Fluoroscopic  examination  through  plaster  casts  is  unsatis- 
factory. In  the  chapter  on  Operati\e  Treatment  the  method  of 
pinning  fractures  through  a  cannula  with  the  fluoroscope  is  mentioned. 

Means  ol  Radnctioii. — Anesthesia.— 1'hc  need  of  anesthesia  must  be 
decided  bj'  tlie  surgeon  before  redutrtion  is  attempted.  It  is  wiser 
to  use  an  anesthetic  to  obtain  an  early  complete  reiluction  than  it  is 
to  cause  the  patient  pain  and  fear  by  efforts  of  reduction  without  it. 
ated  attempts  cause  increased  local  infiltration  and  edema, 
subfascial  Swelling,  which  shortens  and  broadens  the  limb 
defeats  efforts  at  lengthening  by  traction  to  overcome  deformity, 
len  the  limb  is  pulled,  the  capacity  of  the  fascial  en\'elope  is  reduced, 
■re  is  greater  pressure  within  It,  and  the  subsequent  pain  induces 

inic  muscle  contraction.  The  circulation  may  also  be  interfered 
with,  so  that  it  is  better  to  let  all  local  swelling  subside  if  repeated 
attempts  at  reduction  are  anticipated,  or  an  anesthetic  should  be  used 
early.  Satisfactory  early  reductions  minimize  pain,  they  favor  the 
best  drculation,  and  there  b  no  muscle  spasm  and  contracture  to  be 
coml>ated  as  in  late  setting. 

Anesthesia  may  be  general  or  local, 
sufficient  to  produce  relaxation  and  freedi 
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patients.  The  etlicr  raiisch  is  very  helpriil,  and  surgiml  aiiestlic?:ia 
witli  etIiiT  is  ni'«i'ssiiry  when  nn-rhanical  irat-tiim  and  lra«'t ion-fixation 
an;  til  Ik-  up|)li(^il.  I^ioil  arii'stlicsin  was  iistil  in  Ainerica  a  quarter  of  a 
fentury  ago  by  Conway.  Qm-nu  ami  Hraun'  injeet  suitable  quantities 
of  novocain  by  menus  of  long  tliin  neet)le.s  inserted  at  the  frag- 
ment ends.  This  has  its  Kr^at^^t  \alue  in  the  leg  or  about  the  ankle. 
Dollinger"  describes  a  re*luetion  of  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the 
leg,  after  the  iiiduoitiK  in  this  manner  of  a  zone  of  local  anesthesia 
proximal  to  the  fracture.  For  upper  arm  fractures  the  best  pro- 
ce<lure  is  a  blocking  of  the  brachial  plexus.  KnlenkampfP  has 
described  this  method,  with  the  needle  inserted  above  the  clavicle. 

The  means  of  refbiction  are  direct  pressure,  rotation,  lateral  pressure, 
and  mechanical  traction.  Direct  pressnre  may  l>e  sufficient  to  cause 
reduction  in  buckling  or  grei-n-stick  fractures,  nr  in  oblique  fractures 
with  little  displacement.  It  may  he  applied  for  a  short  time  to  cause 
reduction  followed  hy  fixation  in  an  externa!  splint,  or  it  may  be  applied 
continuously  over  a  perio<l  of  time  hy  means  of  pads. 

The  surgeon  must  make  use  of  general  pathological  bone  knowledge 
and  experience  in  setting  fractures.  When  the  roentgenogram  is  to  be 
had  it  is  of  assistance,  bnt  practically'  the  adept  makes  out  the  type 
and  extent  of  the  displacement  even  in  those  bones  which  are  covered 
by  thick,  soft  parts.  IVHcate  manipulation,  close  observation,  and 
measurements  indicate  the  tjp*'  of  displacement — whether  it  is 
shortening,  angular,  or  n>tatory.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  anatomical 
reposition  in  an\'  great  |»ercentage  of  cases  reduceii  blindly,  even 
though  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  highest  grade  l>e  used.  Even 
if  difficult  to  obtain,  a  roentgenogram  shouki  be  used  after  the  best 
possible  reduction  has  been  performed.  Glaring  faults  are  often 
revealed. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  has  recently  decideil  a  case* 
abstracted  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Mfdical  Association} 
The  plaintiff  was  injured  in  a  coasting  accident  which  fracture<l  her 
leg  al)ove  the  ankle,  and  also  fractured  the  femur  above  the  knee. 
There  was  an  open  wound  which  became  infected.  The  attentling 
physician  did  not  recognize  the  femur  fracture  imtil  a  roentgenogram 
was  made  two  weeks  after  the  leg  fracture  was  set  and  put  in  a  plaster 
cast.  She  was  awarded  $73(1.5  damages.  On  appeal  it  was  argued 
that  the  trial  court  had  erred  in  allowing  evidence  to  be  reccivci!  tending 
to  show  that  the  defendant  was  negligent  because  a  roentgenogram  was 
not  taken  sooner  after  the  accident,  etc.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  this  was  all  right  but  that  because  the  surgeon  cannot  he  held 
to  answer  for  the  suffering  caused  hy  the  original  injury  but  only 
for  the  suffering  caused  by  his  own  neglect,  the  damages  awanled 
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wwe  exeessive,  ami  $2(KK1  was  cut  nfi"  the  iimuunt,  Tliis  rcmissuin 
was  in  accordance  with  the  law's  ilcmaiul  that  tlie  plaiiitttT  hear  her 
share  of  the  niisfortniif  which  chaiice  hail  hmiiKht  iipim  tlie  imrties. 
If  the  limb  is  eorrected  t(i  a  position  of  nonnal  axis,  and  the  principal 
points  of  displaceinent  are  strai(;htened  in  a  maimer  satiin factory'  to 
xiw  eye  and  palpating  fintters,  the  surgeon  may  anticipate  a  fa^■o^able 
outcome.  Overcoming  of  the  effect  of  gravity  and  of  contracted 
muscles  which  cause  mo^t  of  the  fiisplacemenf.  can  be  accomplished 
thnnigh  the  relaxation  of  certain  groups  by  means  of  flexion,  and 
ailvaiitage  must  he  taken  of  these  positions  while  the  general  axis  is 
maintained.  Sir  Astley  ('oot«;r  and  others  taught  the  \'alue  of  maximal 
relaxation  of  a  limb  in  semiflexion,  and  this  position  in  treatment  has 
lately  been  revived  by  Zuppinger.  The  proper  support  of  the  limb 
in  a  suitable  fixation  dressing  is  a  part  of  this  treatment,  but  some 
cases  which  are  treated  intelligentl>-  and  give  no  outward  evidence  of 
being  unusual,  fail  to  respond  in  the  normal  way,  and  complications 
ensue.  This  course  of  eients  is  bejond  the  skill  or  knowledge  of  the 
.surgeon  to  prognosticate,  and  such  residts  are  as  common  in  faithfully 
attended  instances  as  in  the  neglected  ones.  I'ndoubtedly  the  causes 
nf  non-union,  for  example,  lie  within  the  patient  in  the  majority  of 
cases  and  are  not  much  influcnceil  by  external  treatment  in  the  period 
demanded  for  ordinary  bone  union. 

The  limitations  of  treatment  and  the  prognosi.'^  of  different  fractures 
are  indicated  under  the  heading  of  each  bone. 

TracEion. — Traction  may  be  divided  into  (a)  immediate  traction  by 
a  direct  powerful  pull  and  (b)  prolonged  traction. 

(a)  Immediate  Traction. — Inime<]iate  traction  may  be  applied  man- 
ually by  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants  pulling  and  counter-pulling, 
grasping  the  limb  in  their  hands.  Harness  or  a  bandage  may  \k 
arranged  on  the  extremity  of  a  limb  whereby  the  surgeon  may  apply 
liis  inxiy  weight  for  securing  traction.  In  the  re<luction  of  fractures 
al>out  joints  such  as  the  malleolar  fractures  at  the  ankle,  stresses  and 
piills  are  exerted  by  traction  on  muscles  and  ligaments.  This  principle 
is  particularly  useful  in  epiphyseal  separations.  The  best  method  of 
applying  traction  is  bj'  mechanical  means.  There  are  two  general 
forms  of  mechanical  extension  in  use.  Without  this  fonn  of  extension 
many  fractures  cannot  be  satisfactorily  reduced;  with  it  raanj'  cases 
which  seem  to  He  wholly  within  the  oi>erative  class  will  be  remove*!  to 
the  non-operative.  With  mechanical  extension  applied  for  a  few 
moments  more  direct  force  of  traction  can  be  applied  on  the  fracture 
tliaii  several  assistants  can  furnish  by  manual  pull.  I  recall  seeing 
Dr.  Joseph  Blake  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York  some 
years  ago.  He  with  sue  assistants  was  tr,\  ing  to  lengthen  a  leg  which 
bad  a  fractured  femur.  An  open  operation  had  been  performed,  and 
the  hone  ends  were  frecil,  but  after  a  half-hour  of  tugging,  which 
"  (arranged  the  operative  field  completely,  I  doubt  if  they  hail  gained 
i  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  Extension  applied  by  canvas  or  other 
iBthes  directly  on  the  end  of  open  fragments  (Rdwin  Martin)  or 
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Another  extension  or  traction  apparatus  is  the  lluwloy  fracture 
tahle.  which  I  have  been  using  continuously  for  some  time.  This 
table  is  not  ]>nrt;ilili\  lutl  in  :i'li!ilioii  to  offering  iiicchunifal  traction 


Plc-  27. — End  view  of  a  patiei 


ilHjur^led  and  oitended. 


on  arms  and  shoulders.    It  also  permits  traction  on  legs  in  part  flexion 
and  saves  time  in  application  of  casts,  and  reduces  the  number  of  " 
assistants  necessar>'  (Figs.  24  to  32). 


TRKATMRST  OF  hRArTt'ftES 

i'liilf  trut-tidii  is  In  fiirtf  tlif  surgtHin  t-an  (i>rrect  latf  ml  ilisiilacnndu 
by  liinit  inTssun-.  In  nhtitiiic  (ir  transverse  serratwl  frartiirvs  ad- 
vaiitaK*^  may  \te  tiiki'ii  ui  mii^h  wIros  nr  jMnnts  wl»k-h  iiiterl<ick  ami 
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hold  reduction.    IVnctrjituKi  nf  niiiM'Ics  liy  sliiirj*  fragments,  a  (.innruon 
ill  till-  liiw.T  [i.irt  nf  till-  ffitiur  iiii.i  ih.-  iijipt-r  jiart  of  tlie 


humerus,  cannot  be  reduced  hy  direct  traction.  The  bone  fragmt 
L  muHt  be  disengaged  from  the  muscle.  This  ia  done  by  maniptUar 
I  which  seeks  to  relax  fully  the  muscles  concerned.    In  the  thigh, 
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llic  clbtal  portion  of  tlie  liinli  is  swung  out  into  line  with  the  upper 
part,  ami  traction  is  starteii  to  lengthen  the  con  t  met  ion  and  lii-lng 


the  fmctiireil  surfaees  into  ap|>i>>itii>ii.     If  ni;irii|)nl:itiiiTi  fails.  o|)e 
operation  is  indieatcil. 
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(b)  Prolonged  Trmiion. — Prolonged  tractioD  is  applied  bj'  non- 
operative  and  by  operative  means.  The  uon-operatjve  t.v|jes  are 
Buck's  Extension,  or  adhesive  extensions,  which  depend  on  gravity 
or  weights  liung  on  a  pulley.  Kxamples  of  these  art-  the  liodgen 
splint  for  the  leg.  the  Thomas  splints  and  hames-s  extension,  as  for 
fracture  of  the  spine,  and  plaster  casts  with  provision  for  extension 
on  imbedded  metal  rods  (Hackenbruch's) .  Bardenlieuer  and  tlie 
Cologue  school  have  worked  out  an  elaborate  system  of  adhesive- 
plaster  extension  for  fractures. 

Grune,  from  Bardenheuer's  clinic,'  lias  reported  41  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  femoral  neck  treated  by  extension,  in  only  3  of  which  was 


applied  while  the  palient  lay  on  the  table. 

the  shortening  equal  to  J  to  1  cm.  This  treatment  requires  much 
care  in  its  course. 

The  operative  tractions  are  Codivilla's  and  Steinmann's  nail  exten- 
sion and  Hansohoff's  ice-tong  modification.  {See  Operative  Treatment 
for  Fractures  of  the  Femur.) 

Traction  which  is  continued  causes  stretching  of  joint  ligaments 
and  fascial  sheaths  as  well  as  of  the  contractetl  muscles.  Which 
type  of  structure  jields  first  is  difficult  to  say,  but  clinically  we  know 
that  muscles  gradually  tire  out  an<l  elongate  so  that  length  of  a  limb 
can  lie  gained  after  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  also  a  question  as  to 
how  much  reixisition  of  hone  is  gained  by  prolonged  traction.  I 
believe  tluit  the  ordinary  Buck's  extension,  used  as  it  frequently  is 
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wilh  the  leg  boiiiui  to  a.  Liston  splint  or  lying  in  a  fracture 
the  IkhI,  lias  little  real  extensioo  pull.  For  that  reason  the  HoJgen 
suspended  splint  which  relies  on  gravity  for  a  steady  pull  is  much 
better  in  thigh  fractures.  Ordinarily  the  weight  hung  on  to  a  Buck's 
eslension  i.s  too  small,  and  the  leg  friction  on  the  lied  surface  or  the 
mal-application  of  the  pulleys  and  ropes  cuts  down  the  real  force 
csertfd.  A  simple  universal  extension  apparatus  has  been  devised 
by  t^wenion'  which  oViviates  these  difficulties. 

The  use  of  Buck's  extension  is  so  universal  with  the  profession  that 
its  faults  compared  with  the  suspension  principle  of  the  neglected 
llmlgen  splint  have  lieen  overlooked.  Brady'  has  called  attention, 
to  the  advantages  of  this  tj^ie  of  suspension  in  fracture  of  the  femur. 
Ho<lgt'n's  splint  (see  Fig.  33)  offers  an  unremitting  extension  assured 
by  the  elasticity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  extensive  force,  whereas 
the  Buck's  extension  is  a  dead  pull  of  an  unestimated  force  because  of 
the  unknown  factor  of  friction.  With  the  Buck  dressing  two  fixed 
poiuts  are  necessary,  one  at  the  patient's  pelvis  and  the  other  at  the 
pulley,  but  the  Ilodgcn  suspension  requires  but  one  fixed  point,  the 
liintrs  own  weight  taking  the  place  of  the  pulling  weights  in  Buck's, 
There  are  other  advantages  which  can  be  credited  to  the  Hodgen 
extt^nsion:  the  limb  lies  in  physiological  flexion  in  accordance  with 
Zuppinger's  teaching.  The  hamstring  and  psoas  muscles  are  relaxed 
aud  do  not  obstruct  reduction.  The  pull  on  the  lower  fragment  can  be 
accurately  estimated  by  means  of  a  spring  scale  included  in  the 
suspending  conl.  The  patient  can  turn  in  bed,  sit  up  and  assis-t  himself 
in  many  ways  without  changing  the  jxjsition  of  fragments,  relaxing 
the  tension,  or  jerking  the  limb,  because  the  motions  occur  at  the  hip- 
joint  and  not  at  the  fracture  site.  Although  the  patient's  movements 
white  in  Buck's  extension  seem  to  ha\e  no  luitoward  effect  on  bone 
healing,  they  are  painful  anti  tend  to  permit  recurrence  of  the  deformity. 
Hodgen  Splint  Construction.^ — The  frame  is  made  of  iron  wire  the 
thickeness  of  a  lead-pencil,  its  length  being  from  32  to  38  inches 
^^easurcd  from  the  perineum  to  a  point  4  inches  beyond  the  sole. 
^Bbe  base  breadth  is  4  inches  with  a  little  lateral  spreading  at  the 
^■■lleoli.  A  picture  of  Brady's  modification  is  given.  He  solders  six 
Bipright  rings  on  the  frame  and  at  the  base  fixes  two  upright  wire 
posts  or  loops  2  inches  high  through  which  the  extension  straps 
pass  At  the  free  end  is  a  wire  wicket  which  locks  on  after  application 
to  prevent  the  splint  from  spreading  under  the  weight  of  the  limb. 
The  hammock  in  which  the  leg  lies  is  made  of  heavy  muslin  in  which 
are  cut  buttonholes  corresponding  to  the  six  rings  and  the  two  upright 
wire  loojis.  The  hammock  is  Itioae  enough  to  allow  for  slack  which 
gives  room  for  the  calf  and  heel.  It  is  pinned  to  the  frame  with  safety 
pins.  From  each  sujiporting  ring  a  waxed  twine  is  attached  and  run 
to  II  common  supporting  ]>oint  above  the  foot,  where  they  are  looped 
r  the  hook  of  the  spring  scale.    Eadi  supporting  twine  is  fastened 
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by  means  of  a  tent  block.  To  the  handle  of  the  spring  scale  a  piece 
of  sash  cord  is  fastened,  and  this  cord  is  run  up  over  a  pulley  in  the 
ceiling  and  back,  fastened  by  being  knotted  in  another  tent  block. 

Method  of  Application  of  Hodgen'a  Extension. — Two-inch  adhesive 
plaster  is  applied  to  the  shaved  leg  as  for  Buck's  extension,  except 
that  two  separate  pieces  are  used  instead  of  a  long  loop.     Beyond 


Kill,  Hll.—lllu-'irutiori  of  the  HoilRCn  i>|ilinl  for  frnrturr  of  Ibe  thigh.  Aduptixl  from 
liitcnmtioiiiil  Clitiii-s.  1915,  2,')th  iiorip>.  vol.  i.  Nole  the  bnre  splint,  the  method  of  u|>[>ly- 
iiiK  extension  al  (ho  ankle  nnd  the  i^niplete<(  nnil  siinpeniteil  splint  hnlcJinft  lr*jl. 

cHcli  iiiiillcohis  is  left  free  a  six-inch  extension,  winch  is  doubled  hack 
tni  itself  to  make  a  three-inch  tab  with  no  adhesive  surface  exposed. 
The  up|KT  end  iif  tlie  plaster  strips  lies  at  a  level  just  Ivelow  the  fracture 
site.  On  to  each  ailhesivc  tab  is  pinnetl  a  strip  of  muslin  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  .\fter  this  preparation  an  assistant  lifts  and  moderately 
extends  the  limb  at  the  ankle,  the  frame  is  slipped  under  with  the 
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trtt  end  at  the  perineum  and  the  wicket  is  locked  in  place.     The 

two  muslin  strips  at  the  atikle  are  drawn  through  the  wire  loops  at  the 

*[hI  of  the  splint  and  tied.     Leg  contour  is  allowed  for  by  adjusting 

the  pins  which  hold  the  muslin  hammock,  the  waxed  cords  are  attached 

■nd  adjusted  by  the  tent  blocks,  and  the  limb  is  lifted  just  free  from  the 

bed.  The  spring  scale  indicates  the  weight  of  the  limb  in  this  condition. 

The  leg  is  then  hauletl  up  free  from  the  bed  and  the  frame  is  bent  about 

^td^rees  at  the  knee,  after  which  the  cords  are  again  adjusted  until 

*"  puli  smoothly,  with  the  buttock  raised  enough  so  that  the  hand 

(an  sweep  freely  beneath  it.    With  this  correcte<i  position  the  spring 

^e  will  read  5  to  8  pounds  more  weight  than  the  simple  weight  of  the 

'"nb,  the  extra  weight  representing  the  actual  pull  on  the  leg.    The 

b^nd  in  the  frame  is  meant  to  allow  for  the  normal  physiological 

*'niflexion  of  the  leg.     Abduction  can  be  obtained  by  locating  the 

pulley  plane    to   one   side,   or   by   moving   the    bed.    With   young 

Patients  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  small  sand-bag  on  the  frame  to  give 

**lditional  weight  for  overcoming  the  shortening,  because  the  leg's 

*'^i|ht  is  insufficient  in  itself  to  overpower  the  resistance  of  its  strong 

f'^Wscles.    A  similar  increase  of  pull  is  given  by  the  moving  of  the  bed 

^rther  awaj'  from  the  pulley.    With  obese  patients,  when  the  leg  is 

*<io  heavy  and  gives  too  much  pull  by  its  own  weight,  the  bed  is  drawn 

**aore  directlj-  under  the  pulley  to  lessen  the  stress. 

AjtiT-treatment. — Pressure  on  the  heel  must  be  guanled  against, 
^d  the  hammock  can  be  readjusted  to  obtain  comfort.  No  sand-bags 
«r  coaptation  splints  are  needed,  k  minimum  excess  of  four  pounds 
over  the  limb  weight  is  required  on  the  spring  scale.  Brady  states  that 
the  limb  should  rest  |  below  and  \  above  the  level  of  the  arm,  and  that 
the  adhesive  must  pull  perfectly  straight.  Inversion  or  eversion  are 
gradually  overcome  as  the  muscles  tire,  so  that  by  the  time  the  two 
legs  are  of  equal  length  eversion  has  disappeared.  In  the  early  stage 
of  treatment  marked  eversion  can  he  corrected  through  tightening  of 
the  outer  pair  of  supporting  cords.  The  thigh  muscles,  helped  hy  the 
uninterrupted  traction,  act  as  a  splint,  and  within  eight  to  fourteen 
days  the  leg  has  straightened  out  and  reached  its  full  length.  When  this 
condition  is  established  all  dressings  are  removed,  the  leg  is  massaged 
and  later  put  in  a  light  circular  cast  or  moulded  splint,  and  crutches 
are  furnished.  Fractures  of  the  neck  should  have  at  least  six  weeks' 
extension,  followed  by  a  cast  and  ambulator^'  treatment. 

The  Thomas  Splint. — The  Thomas  splint  rigged  for  extension  from 
the  bottom  of  the  frame  with  its  coitnier-extemion  hy  the  padded  ring 
around  the  thigh  and  buttock,  offers  real  extension.  %Ir.  Robert 
Jones  related  to  me  some  time  ago  a  case  of  ojwn  fracture  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur  in  which  the  lower  fragment  was  flexed  hy  the 
calf  muscles  and  came  to  lie  sticking  out  of  the  wound.  Treatment 
was  started  in  a  Thomas's  splint  with  extension  and  counter-extension, 
and  he  assured  me  that  his  house  surgeon  was  able  to  notice  from  day 
to  day  the  final  complete  alignment  of  this  flexed  lower  fragment  with 
the  rest  of  the  shaft. 
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The  development  of  the  distraction  of  nail  extension  is  interest  inp;. 
In  1903  Codivilla  first  applied  a  cast  to  a  fractured  leg  from  the  toes 
to  the  pelvis.  The  next  day  he  cut  the  cast  circularly,  dividing  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  By  means  of  strong  traction  the 
severed  surfaces  of  the  cast  were  separated,  and  the  space  created 
was  filled  in  with  fresh  plaster  of  Paris,  traction  being  maintaineil 
until  setting.  This  procedure  could  be  repeated.  The  method  was 
abandoned  because  decubitus  sore  developed  about  the  tuber  ischii 
and  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  To  avoid  these  pressure  ulcers  Codivilla 
left  the  foot  and  ankle  free  and  put  two  lateral  irons  into  the  loner 
end  of  the  cast.  The  free  ends  of  the  irons  ran  down  beside  the  ankle 
and  were  fitted  by  means  of  holes  over  a  nail  driven  through  the  os 
calcis.  Pads  were  applied  over  the  ischium,  and  decubitus  was  a\-oided. 
Steinmann,  in  1907,  discarded  the  cast  altogether  and  applied  traction 
directly  to  the  nail  ends  passing  through  the  os  calcis. 

In  von  Eiselsberg's  clinic  in  1901  Kafer,  In  putting  a  cast  on  a  leg, 
incorporated  a  turnbuckle  on  either  side.  The  cast  was  cut  and  tlie 
halves  distracted  by  turning  up  the  turnbuckles.  Hackenbruch 
improved  this  method  by  putting  a  ball-and-socket  joint  at  either  end 
of  the  turnbuckle  where  it  joined  onto  the  imbedded  plate.  By  dis- 
traction, shortening  in  the  leg  was  overcome  inside  of  forty-eight 
hours;  then  the  four  ball-and-socket  joints  were  cautiously  loosened, 
and  any  lateral  displacement  was  corrected.  The  reduction  was 
checked  by  roentgenograms,  and  when  a  satisfactory  adjustment  was 
reached  all  points  were  firmly  fastened  and  the  patient  was  allowed  to 
walk  on  the  leg  thus  held  in  perfect  position.'  Patterson's  method* 
is  the  same.  GersteH  has  adopted  Steinmann's  nail  extension  as  a 
part  of  a  splint  for  maintaining  extension  during  transportation.  To 
avoid  the  pressure  on  the  ischium  he  used  an  upper  padded  ring  made 
in  two  halves  hinged  behind  and  locking  in  front.  The  splint  was 
composed  of  long  bars  of  hard  wood,  which  do  not  interfere  with 
roentgenograms,  and  the  lower  end  was  formed  by  a  stirrup  with 
slotted  bars  permitting  adjustment  by  thumb-screws.  Tongs  were 
applied  to  the  nail,  and  a  cross  bar  held  them  up,  while  a  rope  attached 
them  to  the  distal  end  of  the  splint. 

Fixation. — Fixation  purposes  to  maintain  the  reduction  obtained 
and  to  prevent  subsequent  displacement  of  the  fragments.  To 
accomplish  this  result  fixation  must  overcome  muscular  contraction, 
ligamentous  pull  and  gravity,  should  relieve  pain,  and  should  furnish 
security  from  slight  external  disturbances  and  subjective  movements. 
Some  of  these  indications  are  met  by  the  traction  and  reduction 
methods  which  may  also  be  considered  fixation  treatment.  There  are 
also  certain  accessory  procedures  which  are  used  as  routine  in  fracture 
treatment.     In  si>iiial  injuries  we  always  employ  air  or  water  beds 

'  Hnckeiibruph's  reference,  Ztjrhr.  f.  ilrill.  ForllHld.,  1913.  p.  28;  Zentr^bl.  t.  Chir.. 
1013.  p.  G05:  Deutsch.  ZUchr.  I.  Chir.,  Bd.  cxiii,  4G4. 
'Am.  Jour.  Orthoi),  SiirR..  1913.  p.  049. 
>  Am  Jour.  Sunt.,  ixviii.  No.  31 :  and  Am.  Jour.  Mod.  Sui.,  Ausust,  1913,  p.  167. 
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to  give  uniform  pressure  on  the  parts,  compressed  by  long  periods  of 
recumbency,  and  in  leg  fractures  which  are  kept  in  bed,  a  fracture 
bed  is  made.  A  fracture  bed  consists  of  one  or  more  flat  boards,  of 
lengths  equal  to  the  bed  width,  pas^  across  the  long  axis  beneath 
the  mattress  to  furnish  a  flat  resisting  surface  for  the  splint  to  lie  on. 
These  boards  prevent  sagging  and  bending  of  the  bed  surface. 

Regardless  of  the  character  of  dressing  used  on  a  limb  after  fracture 

the  most  important  feature  in  the  first  few  days  is  the  condition  of 

the  circulation  in  the  part.    In  order  to  guard  against  interference  with 

circulation  no  splint  should  be  applied  tightly  at  any  time,  especially 

soon  after  an  injurj'  when  the  swelling  which  follows  all  fractures 

has  not  reached  a  maximum.       Slight  external  pressure,  additional 

to  the  internal  pressure  in  the  limb,  may  completely  interfere  with 

blood  supply,  resulting  in  local  pressure  necrosis  or  ischemia  of  the 

whole  iimb  with  subsequent  contracture.    This  danger  is  avoided  by 

the  emplojTnent  of  loose  cotton  padding  or  sheet  wadding  about  the 

limb.    No  limb  should  be  bandaged  by  means  of  a  roller  bandage 

Wath  a  splint.     Fingers  and  toes  should  be  exposed  and  watched 

for  evidence  of  imperfect  circulation.    It  is  neither  wise  nor  customary 

^  apply  circular  casts  or  tightly  fitting  splints  to  a  fresh  fracture 

*^'en  if  it  has  little  displacement,  becau.se  a  mild  local  fracture  reaction 

^'  extravasation  and  swelling  is  expected.    Fractures  of  the  arms  and 

'^gs  are  best  cared  for  by  complete  rest  in  bed  at  first,  in  temporary 

^J)lints,  until  swelling  has  disappeared.     The  probable  formation  of 

•ilebs,  with  the  necessity  for  their  aseptic  evacuation,  and  the  care 

*^f  abrasions  and  small  cuts  in  the  skin  also  militate  against  early 

permanent  dressing  fixation,  but  not  against  early  reduction  if  it  can 

be  held.    If  the  condition  of  a  part  warrants  treatment  in  a  i)ermanent 

dressing  before  these  skin  lesions  are  completely  healed,  they  can  be 

allowed  for  by  suitable  openings. 

Types  of  Fixation  DressinKE  and  Splints.— Coaptation  splints  arc 
composed  of  w<K>d,  cardboard,  and  leather,  in  narrow  strips.  Malleable 
iron,  zinc  strips,  and  aluminum,  are  also  used.  These  splints  are  applied 
to  limbs  in  fracture  of  the  shafts  of  bone  and  may  be  used  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  extension  or  other  forms  of  dressing.  They  are 
laid  on  in  series,  like  a  bundle  of  faggots,  encircling  the  limb  at  the 
fracture  site,  being  bound  on  by  bandage  or  tape.  Strips  of  woo<l 
not  much  larger  than  the  common  wooden  tongiie  <iepressors  are 
excellent  coaptation  splints.  They  can  be  sewed  into  muslin  Iwinds 
to  make  a  sheet.  An  amount  necessary  to  encircle  the  part  is  cut  off. 
The  malleable  iron  splints  can  be  moulded  by  the  surgeon's  hands. 
Robert  Jones  prepares  thein  in  many  sizes  for  atlult  and  children's 
use.  They  are  shellacked  and  padded  on  one  surface  with  a  coarse 
felt.  Ordinarily  coaptation  splints  are  not  applied  on  a  hare  skin; 
cotton  or  sheet  wadding  is  jiut  l>eneath  them. 

Wooden  splints  are  u-sed  constantly.  Any  piece  of  woo<l  from 
the  size  of  a  small  wooden  tongue  depressor  for  a  finger  to  a  2  x  4 
scantling  is  used  to  immobilize  broken   bones.     They  are  applied 
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laterally-  or  i)osteriorly  or  hi  comhiiiation  as  on  each  side  of  the  forearm. 
The  wood  itself  is  padded  over  with  cotton  wadding  bandaged  on.  The 
llmh  is  further  protected  by  cotton  or  wadding  at  bony  points  and 
depressions.  This  padding  is  placed  around  the  joints,  not  over  them; 
then  the  padded  splint  is  bound  against  the  limb  by  bandages  or 
adhesive  plaster- 
Fracture  boxes  are  wooden  boxes  inclosed  on  three  sides  and  are 
used  as  temixirary  splints.  Some  have  sides  which  are  hinged  and 
held  by  buttt)ns  or  hooks,  so  that  the  lateral  aspect  of  a  leg  can  be 
inspecte<l  by  the  opening  of  one  side,  without  displacement  of  the 
entire  limb.  These  boxes  are  partly  filled  with  cotton,  and  the  leg 
is  slipped  into  them  and  arranged  in  a  comfortable  position,  with 
CXWS.-S  padding  beneath  the  hee!  and  knee.  The  foot  is  straightened 
and  is  held  by  a  turn  of  bandage,  a  wad  of  cotton,  or  a  small  narrow 
sand-bag.  This  splint  permits  the  application  of  an  ice-bag  and  is 
often  used  for  cases  of  great  swelling  and  ecchymoses  with  bleb  forma- 
tion until  permanent  reduction  and  fixation  are  safe.  Shallow  moulded 
metal  gutters  with  a  right  angle  foot-piece  have  partly  taken  the  place 
of  fracture  boxes  because  they  are  lighter  and  occupy  less  space. 
They  will  never  completely  usurp  the  place  of  the  fracture  box,  because 
the  box  is  easily  and  cheaply  made  anywhere  and  a  leg  can  be  laid  in  it 
on  a  soft  cushion,  whereas  the  leg  must  be  bandaged  to  the  metal 
splint  and  danger  of  pressure  is  thereby  incurred.  The  box  has  also 
greater  stability  of  position. 

Other  wooden  splints  use<l  are  double  inclinetl  planes  which  are 
adjustable  to  different  angles  and  railroad  splints,  or  the  Volkraann 
sliding  splint.  These  hold  the  leg  laterally  in  axis  alignment  and  permit 
the  ajiplication  of  elastic  or  weight  extension.  A  good  railroad  splint 
which  provides  for  elevation  of  the  leg,  knee  flexion,  and  apjilication 
of  extension,  is  a  very  valuable  dressing  for  hospital  use.  It  has  great 
stability.  Wire  splints  of  two  kinds  are  serviceable.  Coarse-meshed 
gah'anized  wire  is  often  used  as  an  outsicie  splint  around  dressings 
after  l>one  operations.  It  is  light,  easily  removed,  and  stiff  enough 
to  prevent  dislocation  of  fractured  ends.  The  second  class  of  wire 
splints  is  comiM>se<l  of  wire  gutters,  coaptation,  and  other  extensive 
leg  s])lints.  Some  of  these  are  adjustable  for  different  angulation  of  a 
limb,  or  for  various  degrees  of  abduction  an<l  adduction  of  the  foot. 
They  come  in  different  sizes  and  can  I)e  moulded  by  the  surgeon's 
hands  to  fit.  Their  advantage  is  lightness,  ventilation,  cleanliness, 
and  durability.  They  are  bound  on  the  |>added  limb  by  bandage  or 
iidlwsive  plaster.  Page'  descrilx^l  alumintim  skeleton  splints  for  both 
the  leg  iind  arm.  The  leg  splint  is  like  the  Hodgen  and  the  arm  splint 
is  !i  lateral  skeleton  which  ]«'rmits  some  extension  on  the  forearm. 

SusiM'nded  s]>lints  are  either  anterior  or  jMisterior.  The  Hodgen 's 
splint,  which  is  posterior,  has  been  described.  The  best  known  anterior 
splint  is  that  of  Nathan  Smith.    This  is  made  of  two  parallel  iron  rods 

1  Briu  Med.  Jour.,  May  IS,  lUlo,  No.  2837. 
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joined  by  three  or  four  curbed  cross  rods.  The  splint  is  bent  iii  tlie 
form  of  semiflexion  of  the  leg  and  the  leg  is  attaclie<l  to  it  by  bandaging 
or  straps.  The  leg  is  swung  up  by  rope  to  a  pulley.  It  is  useil  in 
frsctures  of  the  femur.  Sometimes  such  a  device  is  iml)edded  in  the 
interior  surface  of  a  plaster  encasement  of  the  leg.  Parts  are  cut 
out  of  the  plaster  after  it  hardens  to  permit  dressing  of  an  open  wound 
or  ventilation.  This  splint  is  little  used  now,  other  methods  of 
suspension  or  extension  taking  its  place. 

The  two  most  important  splints  for  extension  and  immobilization 
of  the  leg  are  the  Thomas  and  the  Englcmann  splints.  The  Thomas 
splint  has  been  described  previously.  It  is  strung,  durable,  and  very 
efficient,  especially  when  combined  with  elastic  extension  at  its  lower 
end  by  Buck's  adhesive  method.  The  Englemann  splint  is  really  a 
iKtodification  of  the  Thomas,  It  is  composed  of  two  metal  strips  with 
^  ring  at  the  top  to  fit  over  the  thigh  and  against  the  tuber  isehii.  The 
lower  end  is  attached  to  a  nail  driven  through  the  sole  of  the  shoe, 
9.nd  the  whole  is  adjustable  to  extension  by  means  of  the  sliding 
character  of  the  side  rods,  which  can  be  fastened  by  thumb-screws. 
Xt  is  not  as  valuable  a  splint  as  the  Thomas,  which  can  be  combined 
■vith  a  body  portion  to  give  abduction  of  one  or  both  limbs,  and  on 
-which  children  can  be  placed  and  moved  about  at  ease.  (See  Ambula- 
liory  Splints.) 

Plaster  of  Paris. — Plaster  is  used  in  two  forms,  as  moulded  splints 
and  as  plaster  encasements.  Many  surgeons  use  it  exclusively  in 
treatment  of  fractures,  both  as  temporary  and  permanent  dressings. 
Moulded  splints  are  seldom  made  of  leather.  Plaster  is  cheaper  and 
can  be  moulded  to  fit  any  form  or  angle.  Moulded  splints  are  made 
either  by  umg  coarse  meshed  gauze  pads  cut  out  in  the  required  shape 
and  soaked  in  a  plaster  cream,  or  by  direct  application  of  plaster 
bandage  to  a  limb  without  circular  encasement.  These  wet  plaster 
masses  are  bound  on  the  padded  part  by  means  of  an  outside  bandage, 
and  the  limb  is  held  in  the  position  required  until  the  plaster  has  set. 
After  hardening  the  splint  can  be  quickly  removed  if  pressure  symptoms 
appear.  The  best  method  is  to  take  the  exact  measurement  of  length 
of  splint  desired,  and  use  broad  plaster  bandages.  They  are  run  out 
on  a  glass  or  slightly  greased  surface  layer  after  layer  in  the  desired 
dimensions,  and  when  the  mass  is  thick  enough  it  is  applied  over  the 
limb  and  bound  on  to  set.  This  method  saves  plaster  and  time, 
especially  when  the  patient  is  under  anesthesia,  or  after  operative 
procedure.  One  assistant  can  be  laying  out  the  moulded  splint  while 
the  surgeon  is  dressing  and  padding  the  wound  or  making  a  reduc- 
tion. Moulded  splints  may  be  anterior,  lateral,  or  posterior,  and  one 
or  two  may  be  applied  on  the  same  limb,  (See  picture  of  mouKied 
splint  used  in  ankle  fractures.) 

Plaster  encasement  or  a  cast  as  it  is  called,  is  applied  by  turns  ot 
wet  plaster  bandages,  weak  points  being  strengthened  by  longituilinal 
folds.  This  type  of  dressing  should  never  be  applied  to  a  fresh  fracture 
even  when  the  displacement  is  nil.    It  is  impossible  to  foresee  how 
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mucli  swelliiifr,  or  what  complications  involving  the  skin  surfiii-c,  n-- 
blebs  or  infections,  or  what  circulatory  changes  will  follow,  yinatl  <iits 
or  abrasions  on  tUc  skin  may  bcctmie  the  source  of  serious  infections 
IK>ssil)Iy  frangrenou-s  in  tyi)e,  ami  if  the  limb  is  enclos<'il  iii  a  solid  plaster 
mass,  no  direct  evidence  of  the  progress  of  these  eon<iiti«ns  can  Ih-  hud. 
Circular  encasements  should  be  applied  only  to  cases  in  which  the 
primary  swelling  has  disappeared  and  the  skin  condition  is  satisfactory. 
It  is  the  best  practice  to  imbed  in  each  cast  a  GigH  saw,  so  that  it  can 
be  split  longitudinally  as  soon  as  it  hardens.  This  split  i)ermits  some 
swelling  within  its  confines  and  prepares  it  for  immediate  removal 
in  case  of  ob.struction  to  the  circulation,  or  pain.  If  these  measures 
are  considered  necessary  by  surgeons  in  hospital  practice  where  patients 
are  under  constant  surveillance,  can  any  one  doubt  the  necessity'  of  this 
step  imder  other  conditions  where  the  doctor  does  not  see  the  patient 
for  hours  or  days  after  the  dressing  is  applied. 

The  technic  of  application  is  simple.  The  limb  Is  carefully  sponfierl 
off  with  alcohol,  and  small  abrasions  are  touched  with  tincture  of  iodine 
and  covered  with  sterile  gauze.  Cotton  padding  or  wadding  is  applied 
loosely  over  the  skin  surface,  the  formation  of  wrinkles  being  avoided. 
No  bandages  are  applied  beneath  casts.  Bony  prominences  can  l>e 
protected  by  extra  cotton  applied  around  them.  The  plaster  bandages 
are  placed  end  wp  in  warm  water,  which  must  be  deep  enough  to  cover 
them  entirely.  This  position  of  the  bandage  allows  the  water  to 
permeate  it  quickly  and  favors  a  rapid  driving  out  of  the  air  bubbles 
through  the  open  bandage  end.  When  removed  from  the  wafer  they  are 
not  wrung  or  milked  to  force  out  all  the  plaster  cream  they  contain 
but  are  given  one  squeeze  by  a  firmly  grasping  hand.  If  quick  setting 
is  desired  salt  or  powdered  alum  may  be  added  to  the  water. 

The  bandages  are  applied  smoothly  and  are  never  reversed. 
Longitudinal  folds  are  valuable  for  strengthening  as  suggested.  The 
cotton  padding  is  left  long  beyond  the  area  of  plaster  application  and 
as  the  encasement  is  finished  this  extra  wadding  is  turned  back  and 
held  by  a  turn  or  two  of  the  plaster  bandage.  This  gives  a  finished 
eflfect  and  a  soft  non-Irritating  edge.  To  smooth  the  surface,  plaster 
cream  may  be  applied,  or  the  surface  may  be  rubbed  off  with  a  gauze 
sponge  soaked  in  alcohol.  Most  surgeons  wear  rubber  gloves  in  this 
work  to  protect  their  hands. 

Bands  of  metal  or  wood  may  be  imbedded  in  the  plaster  to  strengthen 
it.  The  casts  may  be  interrupted,  connected  by  bowed  pieces  of  iron 
which  are  imbedded  in  the  plaster  above  and  below  an  exposed  area. 
Windows  are  often  cut  out  over  areas  of  abrasion  or  wounds.  These 
should  be  removed  by  a  sharp  short-bladed  knife  before  the  plaster  has 
completely  set.  When  body  casts  are  applied  it  is  advisable  to  have  a 
Bradford  frame  ready  on  which  to  place  the  patient. 

Ambulatory  Splints. — Ambulatory  treatment  of  fractures  has  come 
to  mean  two  different  things.  The  patient  may  be  put  in  a  permanent 
dressing  and  allowed  to  be  up  and  around  even  if  a  leg  is  in\olved. 
He  USPS  crutches  without  bearing  weight  on  the  fracture  and  is  con- 
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sidered  to  be  ambulatory.  Ambulatory  treatment  really  means 
that  in  Traoture  of  the  lower  limb  some  rigid  splint  is  applied  which 
permits  the  patient  to  walk  with  crutch  or  cane  at  once,  using  the 
injured  leg  to  bear  weight.  It  is  asserte<l  of  this  type  of  treatment 
that  it  favors  bony  union,  it  shortens  time  of  disability  and  hospital 
stay,  it  lessens  danger  of  hypostatic  lung  congestion  and  other  compli- 
cations. 

Ambulatory  splints  are  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  or  metal  or  a 
combination  of  both.  A  solid  plaster  encasement  which  holds  the 
fracture  in  reduction  can  be  strengthened  at  the  foot  end  by  the 
imbedding  of  an  iron  stirrup.  The  shoe  of  the  well  foot  is  raised  to  a 
corresponding  height  by  an  extra  sole,  and  the  patient  is  permitted 
to  walk  with  crutches.  If  an  iron  projection  is  not  used,  the  plaster 
quickly  wears  away  and  breaks.  Other  ambulatory  splints  are  made 
of  metal  padded  with  leather  and  pneumatic  bands.  These  embrace 
the  trunk  and  the  injured  limb  and  provide  for  extension.  In  cases 
erf  imperative  ambulatory  treatment  or  non-union  which  can  be 
stimulated  to  repair  by  the  irritation  of  walking,  these  splints  are 
\'aluable.  They  are  expensive  and  cumbersome.  Some  dealers  rent 
them  for  the  period  of  immobilization  demanded. 

DolUnger  has  been  an  advocate  of  ambulatory  treatment  since 
1911.  Since  that  time  many  different  types  of  splints  have  appeared. 
All  take  fixed  bony  points  such  as  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and 
the  femoral  condyles  for  pressure.  They  are  all  thoroughly  padded. 
Patients  are  encouraged  to  walk  from  the  first.  Tobben'  has  devised 
an  ambulatory  dressing  with  extension.  He  used  a  firm  felt  anklet 
with  eyelets  at  the  lower  margin.  This  is  fitted  snugly  over  the  malleoli 
and  is  cut  open  behind  to  avoid  ])ressure  on  the  calcaneus  tendon. 
A  plaster  cast  is  applied  from  just  below  the  knee  to  within  two  inches 
of  the  ankle.  An  iron  stirrup  which  extends  well  below  the  heel 
is  incorporated  in  the  plaster  ca.st.  One  inch  proximal  to  the  stirrup 
cross  piece  is  a  second  iron  cross  bar,  which  has  a  thumb-screw  in  its 
center.  From  the  eyelets  of  the  anklet  strong  laces  extend  to  the 
thumb-screw,  which  when  tightened  caused  traction  on  the  leg, 
Jaboulay  has  a  similar  apparatus  in  which  traction  is  made  on  a  shoe 
plate  instead  of  an  anklet.*  Giaquinta'  advocates  ambulant  treatment 
with  extension.  The  ambulant  treatment  of  Hackenbruch'  is  applied 
in  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  A  plaster  encasement  is  put  on 
the  leg  from  below  the  knee  to  the  ankle.  The  areas  around  the 
patella  and  knee  and  the  ankle  are  very  thickly  padded.  The  day 
after  the  application,  the  cast  is  cut  over  the  site  of  fracture  and 
Hackenbruch's  clamps  are  inserted.  By  means  of  these  adjustable 
clamps  powerful  extension  is  applicfl,  which  is  increased  daily  until  a 
satisfactory  position  is  reached,  whereupon  the  clamps  are  set  anil  the 
patient  is  allowed  to  walk.  The  knee  is  nearly  always  quite  movable, 
the  ankle  has  slight  motion,  and  the  foot  is  free.    Treatment  with 
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this  extension  obtains  complete  len^heiiing  in  a  week,  according  to 
its  inventor,  and  the  patient  becomes  ambulatory  in  the  second  week, 
the  cast  being  left  on  four  weeks  or  more. 

Massage  and  Allied  Treatmeot. — Massage  and  passi^-e  motion 
are  decidedly  dilferent  measures  and  have  different  effects  on  fracture 
results.  There  is  almost  universal  agreement  that  nothing  but  good 
results  follow  early  and  gentle  massage  after  fracture.  Lueas-Cham- 
pionniera  is  the  most  extreme  advocate  of  massage,  which  he  c-orabines 
with  movements  and  passive  motions  of  the  neighboring  joints 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  repair  of  fracture.  The  massage  should 
not  include  passire  motion  of  the  fracture  site.  When  the  massage  is 
given,  it  is  given  to  relieve  swelling  and  edema,  to  promote  freer 
circulation  and  consequently  reduce  pain,  and  to  hasten  repair  of 
bone.  It  is  done  with  the  finger  tips  alone  in  recent  fracture,  the  oper- 
ator rubbing  in  gentle  steady  strokes  always  toward  the  I>ody.  Early 
passive  motion  on  the  other  hand  is  distinctly  harmful.  Passive 
movements  which  produce  a  rebellious  reaction  of  pain  and  swelling 
in  the  fracture  site  or  joint  are  pernicious.  They  cause  disturbanc-e 
of  the  uniting  bone  fragments,  they  lead  to  fresh  plastic  effusion, 
and  result  in  excessive  callus  and  connective-tissue  formation.  The 
ultimate  results  are  increased  involvement  of  the  soft  parts  about  the 
fracture,  or  an  unnecessarj-  stiffness  of  joints  involved.  The  elbow- 
joint  is  the  one  most  frequently  harmed  by  passive  movements. 
(See  Treatment  of  Elbow  Fractures.)  These  injuries  should  not  be 
given  movement,  except  at  the  one  time  when  nxluction  is  performed. 
The  joint  should  be  settled  in  the  position  necessary  for  a  perfect 
reduction  of  fragments  and  then  should  Ire  left  undisturbed,  until 
the  surgeon  is  satisfied  that  bone  union  will  not  be  harmed  by  move- 
ment. This  statement  can  be  applied  to  all  joint  fractures  equally 
well.  In  fractures  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus  light  massage 
may  be  practised  from  the  time  of  injury,  but  no  passive  movement 
should  be  permitted  within  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  all  motions 
should  be  below  the  threshold  of  pain  production.  If  this  rule  is 
insisted  on,  motion  usually  becomes  very  satisfactory  after  six  weeks. 
Hitzrot'  gave  end-results  in  139  cases  of  upper  humerus  fractures 
treated  by  massage  and  movements  every  other  day  ten  days  after 
injury,  with  all  splints  removed  after  the  third  week.  All  but  2  of 
these  cases  lost  hyperabduction  of  5  per  cent,  or  more,  the  hjper- 
abduction  being  measured  by  the  scapular  movement  from  the  miil- 
line  of  the  ba<'k  compared  to  the  normal  side. 

Forcible  passi\e  mo\'ement  should  rie\'er  he  started  after  fracture 
near  or  into  a  joint  in  the  hope  of  restoring  normal  mo\ement.  When 
this  is  repeatcdl.\'  performed  with  painful  results  or  under  anesthesia 
it  leads  to  a  stiffer  condition  in  the  joint.  Even  active  motion  must 
be  inhibited  when  it  causes  the  slightest  pain. 

After  the  removal  of  splints  or  permanent  <lressings  and   change 

'  .Ann.  Sure..  Iv,  .148. 
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of  portion  by  the  patient,  there  is  usually  some  acute  swelling  ami 
edema  of  the  peripheral  part  of  the  limh.  For  tins  condition  a  slightly 
deeper  massage  ina\'  he  given,  but  the  patient  must  he  guarded  against 
sudden  movements  which  throw  extra  stress  on  tlu:  recently  healed 
bone.  This  secondary  massage  promotes  earlier  return  of  function 
and  lessens  muscular  atrophy.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  tibia  at  the  site  of  removal  of  bone  splints.  Oue 
occurred  nine  months  after  removal  of  the  splint  from  the  tibial 
crest  when  the  patientput  sudden  excess  strain  on  the  leg  in  attempt- 
ing to  board  a  street  car.  These  legs  had  been  partly  weakened  by 
the  removal  of  the  bone  peg.  Gillette  has  inveighed  against  passive 
motion  in  injured  joints*  recalling  the  fact  that  human  joints  exhibit 
the  highest  form  of  mechanical  pulley  and  leverage  action.  They  . 
are  unlike  manufactured  mechanical  joints,  in  that  they  possess 
an  ability  for  self-repair  and  lubrication  and  do  not  wear  out.  After 
injury  or  fracture  into  them,  mechanical  obstruction  or  intercurrent 
disease  must  he  overcome  before  motion  is  attempted  by  force  or 
otherwise. 

Treatment  of  fracture  must  primarily  aim  at  immobilization  of 
bone  fragments,  but  not  of  alt  muscles  and  tendons  in  the  vicinity, 
if  they  can  be  used  actively  wilhovt  pain  or  can  be  delicately  massaged. 
Iq  wrist  and  arm  fracture  constant  early  finger  movements  are  urged 
unless  pain  results.  After  the  fourth  decade  in  life  there  is  greater 
tendency  than  earlier  to  edema,  adhesions,  osteo-arthritis  and  throm- 
bosis after  fracture,  and  consequently  the  surgeon's  efforts  must  be 
directed  toward  an  early  anatomical  reduction.  This  is  more  important 
in  the  leg  than  the  upper  extremity,  and  more  disability  in  walking 
arises  from  stiff  and  subankylosed  ankles  and  improper  leg  axis  than 
from  shortening. 

Other  accessory  treatment  after  fracture  consists  in  hydrotherapy 
of  hot  and  cold  baths,  electricity,  and  baking,  all  looking  toward 
improvement  of  circulation  and  restoration  of  muscle  tone.  Persistent 
active  muscle  movement  is  the  best  adjunct. 

The  Committee  of  the  British  Metlical  Association  in  1912  made  a 
painstaking  study  of  2940  cases  of  fracture,  of  which  2()8  were  operated 
cases. 

They  desired  to  weigh  the  value  of  operative  and  non-operative 
treatment.  The  operated  cases  were  selected  from  the  clinics  of  those 
surgeons  who  were  skille<l  in  and  best  equii>ped  for  this  work,  and  the 
non-operated  cases  were  taken  from  the  services  of  a  representative 
list  of  general  practitioners.  The  gooti  results  asserted  in  operated 
cases  were  79  per  cent,  as  compared  with  70  per  cent,  in  non-oiieratcd. 
This  report,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Committee  of  the  American  Surgical 
Association  in  1913,  is  referred  to  later  under  the  heading  of  Operative 
Treatment.  Estes*  has  rearranged  the  conclusions  of  the  American 
committee: 
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1.  Altlioiigli  fiitictiuiial  result  may  l>c  j;nnit  witli  iiiilifVcrciit 
uiiHtiiiiiicat  result,  the  must  oertain  way  to  (ihtaiii  ^kkI  finictioniil 
result  is  to  seeiire  g<HM]  aimtotiiieal  result. 

2.  Ill  nearly  all  age  groups  operate<l  cases  show  a  IujtIkt  |KT(viitaj.'f 
of  goo»i  results  than  non-operate<l  eases. 

i{.  No  method  whieh  does  not  promise  pM«l  atiatomiciil  result  cnii 
be  chosen. 

4.  The  operation  should  be  performed  as  soon  after  fracture  as  is 
consistent  with  best  results. 

o.  The  mortality  of  operative  interference  is  so  small  that  it  has 
little  weight. 

(J.  Operative  interference  requires  special  skill,  etc. 

7.  Because  many  surgeons  and  practitioners  are  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  operative  methods,  the  non-operative  iiroctilures 
are  likely  to  remain  more  safe  and  serviceable  for  some  time. 

Some  of  the  points  to  which  I  have  called  attention  prc\ioiisl\- 
should  be  made  more  emphatic.  The  roentgenogram  should  be  used 
as  an  accessory  whenever  possible,  and  the  dried  plate  should  be 
stu<lied  and  its  information  added  to  the  clinical  findings  and  the 
surgeon's  own  experience  in  decision  upon  treatment.  Complete 
circular  encasements  of  plaster  should  be  rarely  used.  Splints  whi<'h 
are  easily  removed  and  arranged  are  much  safer.  Painful  passive  and 
active  mo\'ements  should  be  prohibited,  but  gentle  massage  and  a 
shortened  period  of  confinement  in  immobilizing  dressings  are  in  the 
trend  of  modern  treatment.  The  value  of  the  radical  teaching  of 
Lucas-Championnidre's  mobilization  and  of  Bardenheuer's  extension 
is  doubtful.  A  median  course  must  be  adopted.  What  is  really  aimed 
at  is  a  method  of  treatment  which  will  ensure  perfect  anatomical 
restoration  of  form  and  function.  Such  a  seeurit>'  of  mechanical 
fixation  is  sought  in  those  cases  subjected  to  operation  that  after 
operation  the  bone  may  be  stronger  than  before  the  fracture,  and  the 
fixation  may  last  indefinitely.  It  must  not  depend  on  the  frictional 
grip  of  nails  or  screws  in  the  bone,' 

The  ideals  of  treatment  may  not  be  unattainable  by  those  especially 
trained  in  this  field  of  work.  To  further  that  possible  attainment 
treatment  of  fractures  in  any  large  hospital  should  be  assigned  to 
the  men  who  make  special  study  of  the  patholog>'  and  end-results. 

■  Hoy-Groves,  Ldncet,  February  14  and  21,  1014;  Warren,  Lan™!,  July,  I'.im. 
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OPFUATIVK  THEATMENT  OF  OPEN  AND  CLOSED 
FHACnUES, 

PlVEBSK  opinion  exists  in  regard  to  the  operative  treatment  of 
frWures  open  to  the  air.     These  fractures  are  open  in  two  ways, 
firat,  by  the  violence  of  the  trauma  received  causing  laceration  and 
mishing  of  the  soft  parts  at  or  near  the  site  of  fracture,  these  injuries 
csrr>ing  deep  into  the  wound  anj'  septic  material  on  the  skin,  cintliing 
»rtbe  body  inflicting  the  damage;  and  second,  by  torsion  and  indirect 
violence,  foreing  sharp  fragments  wltliin  a  limb  to  be  protruded  out 
iJiiiHigh  the  tissues  covering  it.    The  first  class  contains  all  the  poten- 
tial infection  one  can  imagine;  the  second  class  fares  much  better 
and  gives  a  much  higher  percentage  of  non-infection,  because  the  open- 
ing U  generally  small  and  has  a  vaJve-Hke  action  around  the  protruding 
fmgment,  which  maj-  stick  out  but  a  brief  i)erio<i  and  he  reduced  by 
muscular  action  of  the  patient  at  the  first  attempt  to  straighten  the 
limb.     Nevertheless  this  woihid  is  exjwsed  to  the  microorganisms  on 
the  skin  and  clothing  which  cover  it,  unless  it  happens  that  the 
individual  falls  or  is  thrown  in  a  manner  to  drive  the  projecting  point 
into  the  ground  so  that  one  cannot  say  that  an,\'  one  of  these  open 
fractures  is  clean,  and  the  Ijest  practice  is  to  consider  them  infected 
from  the  ver\'  start. 
Treatment  sliould  lie  undertaken  in  tliree  directions; 

1.  Treatment  of  the  patient's  general  condition  as  caused  by  the 
injury, 

2.  Treatment  of  the  infected  wound. 
;{.  Treatment  of  fracture. 

First  aid  depends  on  the  place  of  injury  and  the  facilities  at  hand. 
If  the  patient  is  seen  very  shortly  after  the  accident,  and  materials 
are  at  hand,  the  open  wound  should  be  drenched  with  half-strength 
tincture  of  iodine,  after  bleeding  from  large  vessels  is  stopped  by  the 
application  of  hcmostats  or  other  means,  The  use  of  constrictors 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  damage  in  these  cases.  Untoward  result*. 
such  as  gangrene,  or  lowered  resistance  in  a  limb,  that  permits  infec- 
tion to  get  hea^lwaj'  with  possible  loss  of  the  member,  or  permanent 
paralyses  from  application  over  the  path  of  nerve  trunks  may  follow. 
Unskilled  persons  apply  constrictors  too  tightly.  If  a  limb  is  mangled 
and  crushed  beyond  hope,  the  constrictor  may  save  from  fatal  hemor- 
rhage, but  it  should  not  be  applied  tighter  than  with  force  enough  to 
stop  sharp  hemorrhage.  Oozing  is  not  harmful,  bnt  really  beneficial 
from  the  standpoint  of  sepsis,  and  force  should  not  be  useil  that  will 
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damage  skin  flaps  for  amputation  stumps.  Constrictors  furnished 
in  fartctry,  mine,  anti  railroad  first-aid  outfits  are  dangerous,  and 
generally  they  are  too  narrow  and  are  applied  too  tiglitly  with  uiaTi,\ 
turns  instead  of  one  or  two  loops  of  sufficient  pressure  to  stop  free 
hemorrhage.  When  an  open  fracture  is  seen  with  one  on  the  limb, 
it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  inquire  as  to  its  necessity. 

With  the  bleeding  reduced  to  a  mere  oozing,  a  sterile  dressing  is 
applied  over  the  injured  area.  If  sterile  supplies  are  not  at  hand, 
frequently  clean  bed  linen,  handkerchiefs,  or  other  material  can  he 
had.  The  limit  is  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  by  being  bandaged 
to  the  body,  a  splint,  or  its  fellow  limb,  and  the  patient  hurried  at 
once  to  quarters  which  will  furnish  opportunity  for  further  care.  Tlie 
best  place  is  the  nearest  hospital.  No  attempts  at  reduction,  removal 
of  foreign  material,  picking  at  the  wound,  sticking  instrument.s  or 
fingers  into  the  wound,  should  be  made  in  the  first  aid.  This  rule 
is  without  exception  and  if  violated  leads  to  much  trouble.  Should 
iodine  not  be  at  hand,  the  large,  sterile  dressing  alone  is  sufficient. 
Stimulants,  sedatives,  or  supportive  treatment  may  be  given  if  neces- 
sary, but  no  alcohol,  and  best  merely  warmth  of  extra  coats  or 
blankets  and  the  most  gentle  handling  in  a  recumbent  position.  Mor- 
phine hypodermically  is  good  routine  for  avoidance  of  further  shock 
and  relief  of  pain. 

Consideration  is  due  first  to  the  patient  as  an  individual.  His 
physical  condition  in  general,  age,  reaction  to  the  trauma  an<l  the 
extent  of  the  injury  and  its  complications  must  be  understood.  Treat- 
ment that  can  be  given  a  robust  working  adult  without  danger  uf 
untoward  result  cannot  be  given  to  a  child  or  senile  adult  or  a  person 
suffering  from  a  constitutional  disease.  If  severe  shock  is  present, 
autotransfusion  by  bandaging  the  extremities  from  the  distal  end 
toward  the  trunk  can  be  accomplished  before  removal  to  the  place 
of  permanent  treatment.  This  throws  a  large  share  of  the  blood 
circulating  in  the  extremities  into  the  trunk  and  head,  helps  maintain 
blood-pressure,  and  wards  off  exhaustion  of  the  vital  centers  in  the 
jnedulla. 

The  matter  of  the  value  of  trying  to  save  a  limb  will  be  of  immediate 
importance  in  many  open  fractures  of  long  bones,  and  the  general 
questions  to  be  asked:  Is  tetanus  or  gas  bacillus  infection  possibly 
present?  Will  the  patient  survive  conservative  treatment,  invoking 
months  of  confinement,  infection,  and  the  evils  incident  thereto? 
If  the  limb  is  saved,  will  if  be  useful  functionally  and  cosmeticalij, 
or  will  it  finally  have  to  be  discarded  as  in  the  way? 

Primary  amputations  are  dangerous  if  shock  is  present,  and  opera- 
tion should  be  postponed  twenty-four  hours  or  more  in  cases  of  low 
blood-pressure,  skin  pallor,  sweating  and  rapid,  weak  pulse,  to  obtain 
reaction.  Amputation  either  immediate  or  at  the  time  of  recovery 
from  shock  is  indicated : 

(a)  When  the  soft  parts  peripheral  to  the  fracture  are  lacerated 
and  crushed  beyond  hope  of  repair  or  r^iainiog  circulation. 
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(b)  When  there  is  rircular  destruction  of  all  tissues  at  the  site  of 
fracture. 

(c)  When  the  skin  has  been  stripped  from  three-quarters  of  the 
peripheral  part  with  subadjacent  muscular  damage. 

(d)  \Vhen  the  important  bloodvessels  are  known  to  be  torn  across 
and  distal  circulation  is  lost.  Attempts  at  anastomosis  or  transplan- 
tation of  bloodvessels  always  fail  in  the  face  of  trauma  of  this 
character.    Nerve  injury  is  not  so  important. 

(e)  When  the  bone  b  thoroughly  comminuted  with  accompanying 
tissue  damage. 

Estes  of  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  an  analysis  of  a  series  of  cases, 
shows  that  8.8  per  cent,  of  open  fractures  treated  conservatively  died, 
while  the  average  mortality  after  single  major  amputation  is  but 
4.54  per  cent.  The  average  disability  from  open  fractures  of  the 
femur  or  from  both  bones  of  the  leg  is  thirteen  months,  while  amputa- 
tion gives  a  disability  of  not  quite  five  months.  He  found'  on  analyz- 
ing 724  major  amputations  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
amount  of  skin  injury  than  to  the  condition  of  the  muscular  and 
bone  laceration,  and  that  open  fractures  which  sever  a  large  nerve 
trunk  do  not  require  primary  amputation  nor  do  those  witii  injury 
to  one  system  of  bloodvessels  when  there  are  two  in  the  limb.  Sur- 
geons, after  long  experience  with  open  fractures,  are  inclined  to 
amputate  to  shorten  disability  and  to  allow  return  to  occupation  of 
some  sort  with  an  artificial  limb.  Months  have  been  spent  in  conser- 
vative attempts  to  save  legs  which  gave  some  function,  to  have  tlie 
patient  after  a  year  or  two  seek  amputation  to  obtain  greater  freedom 
fumbhed  by  an  artificial  limb.  On  the  whole,  attempts  at  conserva- 
tion are  primary;  partial  or  complete  amputation  can  be  done  later 
with  little  added  risk. 

Arrived  at  suitable  quarters  for  permanent  care,  if  conscious  and 
suffering  much  pain,  the  patient  should  he  given  an  anodyne.  Cloth- 
ing about  the  part  involved  or  the  whole  body,  if  wet  and  dirty, 
should  be  removed  and  dry  blankets  applied.  Shock  is  cared  for  hy 
intravenous  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  salt  solution,  from  a  pint 
to  three  pints,  depending  on  the  age  and  size  of  the  individual.  In 
this  solution,  in  cases  of  severe  depression,  can  be  injected  ten  to 
fifteen  minims  of  adrenalin  chloride  solution,  1  to  lOIH),  mixed 
directly  into  the  salt  solution  or  injected  slowly  into  the  rubber 
tubing  by  means  of  an  ordinarj'  hypo«Iermic  syringe.  The  whole 
limb  is  now  painted  with  iodine.  Then,  p^rts  of  clothing,  dirt,  severed 
muscles,  and  crushed  skin,  are  carefully  and  quickly  picked  out  of  the 
wound,  under  anesthesia  if  it  can  be  safely  given.  If  the  fractured 
ends  protrude,  they  are  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  rest 
of  the  wound. 

In  some  institutions  where  large  numbers  of  compound  fractures 
are  cared  for,  this  techuic  is  carried  up  to  thb  point,  and  when 

>  Ann.  at  Surg.,  Iviii,   39. 
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the  iodine  solution  has  dried,  the  parts,  bone  and  all,  are  scruliheil 
with  green  soap  and  sterile  water  to  remove  the  macroscopic  <iin, 
cinders,  grease  or  foreign  material  which  is  ground  into  the  wound. 
At  Gary,  Ind.,  and  at  South  Chicago  Steel  Mills,  in  hundreds  of 
these  cases  treated,  this  technic  has  been  adopted  as  giving  the  l)est 
results  from  the  standpoint  of  time  of  disability,  infections,  primarj' 
healing,  and  lessened  permanent  damage.  The  author  does  not  use 
the  green-soap  scrubbing  in  all  cases.  If  a  large  amount  of  foreign 
material  is  in  tlie  wound  it  should  be  so  treated.  Bloofl\-esseb,  ten- 
dons, nerves,  are  cared  for  with  a  minimum  amount  of  surgical  atten- 
tion; if  tendons  demand  suture  it  should  be  done  with  catgut  or 
kangaroo  tendon.  Bone  ends  are  then  reduced  and  placed  in  the  host 
position  obtainable,  little  or  no  suturing  done  in  the  muscle  or  fascial 
layers,  and  the  wound  left  wide  open,  packed  loosely  with  iodoform 
or  plain  gauze  and  a  sufficient  number  of  gutta-perclia  strips  to  en-surc 
thorough  drainage.  A  copious,  dry,  sterile  dressing  is  applied,  and 
some  splint  or  fracture  retention  apparatus  is  looselj'  fixetl  outside 
to  act  as  an  immobilizer  and  protector.  Much  oozing  of  blootl  and 
serum  will  follow,  demanding  early  and  frequent  change  of  dressings, 
so  that  the  splint,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  one  that  can  be  easil\' 
removed.  At  such  dressings  it  is  best  to  wear  sterile  rubber  gloves 
and  treat  the  case  as  though  each  handling  were  an  operation  itself, 
flooding  the  field  with  iodine  to  keep  down  bacterial  activity,  ,\iiti- 
tetanic  serum  is  given  as  routine. 

No  foreign  material  such  as  plates,  screws,  or  nails  is  put  in  these 
wounds,  as  they  are  drained  from  the  start,  and  it  is  merely  a  question 
of  time  before  some  bacteria,  if  only  saprophytes,  will  work  into  the 
tissues.  If  the  hone  has  been  handled,  the  soft  parts  disturbed  enough 
to  permit  the  drilling  of  holes  for  wires  or  the  screwing  on  of  a  plate, 
and  then  infection  creeps  in,  osteomyelitis  of  greater  extent  can  be 
expected  than  if  these  procedures  were  not  attempted  at  this  time. 
The  foreign  material  acts  also  as  an  irritant  and  tends  to  prolong  the 
case.  If  a  fair  reduction  has  been  accomplished,  the  woimd  handled 
as  indicated,  and  the  drainage  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  it  is 
surprising  what  a  large  percentage  will  give  dean  healing  or  sho\\'  but 
slight  seropurulent  discharge  from  the  superficial  tissues.  The  oozing 
and  drainage  are  really  helpful  in  two  ways:  they  carry  out  material 
and  mechanicallj'  cleanse  the  region  and  fresh  blood  constantly 
running  o\er  and  out  of  the  tbsues  furnishes  antibodies  in  the  serum 
to  overcome  infection.  It  is  not  denied  that  a  plate  or  wire  or  e\'en  an 
intramedullary  b(»ne  traasplant  may  be  inserted  and  a  happy  result 
obtained  in  some  cases,  but  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  of  several 
years'  treatment  in  an  institution  where  all  degrees  of  cases  are 
entered,  the  outline  as  given  seems  to  have  the  greatest  value. 

Men  who  use  internal  splints  in  fresh  open  fractures  do  not  assert 
that  they  always  get  clean  results,  but  they  do  assert  that  the  fracture 
is  properly  reduced  at  once  and  even  if  infection  follows  and  the  plate 
is  remo\ed  and  the  osteomyelitis  is  troublesome  and  demands  furtlicr 
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Operation,  the  final  results  are  better.  Immediate  results  are  the  relief 
of  pain,  and  firm  fixation  which  lessens  shock  and  promotes  early 
union.  Fixation  with  Lambotte's  rigid  external  plates  is  to  be  con-' 
sidered  if  foreign  material  is  used. 

One  collection  of  230  cases  of  open  fracture  has  been  reported  by 
Pringle.'  Males  in  these  cases  predominated  over  females  at  the 
rate  of  9  to  1 .    The  following  resume  covers  the  injuries : 

ImmedUte 

Cub*.  HDipuUtian. 

Upper  Brni 39  20  =  51  percent. 

Foreann      ...  30  9-29 

Femur   ........  .21  4-19         " 

Let 139  33=23         " 

Of  the  230  cases,  10  died,  66,  or  28.7  per  cent.,  were  amputated,  and  In 
159  attempts  were  made  to  save  the  limb  by  the  opening  of  the  original 
wound  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  which  were  cut  away 
where  bruised  or  where  dirt  was  ground  into  them.  All  pockets  were 
spread  open  and  made  accessible  to  free  drainage,  gross  dirt  was 
picked  out,  the  bone  ends,  if  found  to  be  dirty,  were  chiseled  off, 
and  all  small  bone  fragments  which  had  been  detached  from  the 
periosteum,  were  removed.  In  some  instances  the  bone  ends  were 
fixed  by  wire  screws  or  plates  and  attempt  was  made  to  close  all 
wounds  without  tension,  lateral  incisions  being  made  to  relax  the 
tissues.  Pringle  believes  that  some  fixation  agent  should  be  u.sed  in 
the  bone  even  if  the  wound  is  left  open.  He  keeps  wet  dressings  on 
to  avoid  necrosis  of  the  soft  parts.  One  hundred  and  twelve  cases 
were  treated  by  internal  fixation  splints,  and  of  these  9  died,  from 
such  causes  as  pneumonia,  heart  conditions,  nephritis,  brain  injuries, 
and  secondary  amputation,  which  was  performed  in  7  cases.  Forty- 
seven  cases  were  treated  by  the  cleaning  process  alone.  Of  these 
4  died  and  in  7  there  were  secondary  amputations.  There  were 
6  instances  of  sepsis  and  3  of  necrosis  of  the  skin.  Pringle  believes 
that  stripping  of  the  skin  away  from  the  limb  by  the  accident  is 
very  important  as  to  the  prognosis.  There  were  no  deaths  from  tetanus 
in  his  cases,  although  the  antitetanic  serum  was  not  used  as  a  routine. 
Another  advocate  of  immediate  fixation  of  open  fractures,'  prefers 
the  gimlet  and  rod  fixation,  held  in  alignment  by  plaster  of  Paris 
or  Freeman's  external  clamps,  which  are  much  like  Lambotte's. 
He  also  believes  that  the  intramedullary  splint  is  contra-indicated 
and  that  complete  drainage  of  the  wound  is  necessary;  so  he  pacjcs 
it  wide  open  with  gauze  after  the  application  of  the  gimlets.  TayloH 
uses  the  same  method  and  Parkhili*  and  Freeman'  do  not  differ  greatly. 
Levison,"  who  advocates  immediate  ojieration  of  selected  closed 
fractures,  takes  the  stand  that  open  cases  would  be  better  handled 

■  Brit.  Jour,  ot  SurR..  ii,  No.  S,  p.  102. 

'  Lillienthal,  Ann.  of  Surg.,  Ivi,  185;  and  Iv,  8S:t. 

■  New  York  Med.  Jour..  May  13,  1911. 

'  Ano.  of  Surg.,  xxvii.  '  Ibid.,  1904. 

■  California  Stato  Jour.  Med.,  Fobruary,  1914. 
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witliout  internal  splint  and  must  be  allowed  to  heal  completely. 
Bartlett,'  in  an  article  on  operative  treatment,  states  that  althoiifih 
110  operative  procedure  is  wholly  without  risk,  we  should  show  definitely 
why  we  assume  a  moderate  risk  before  submitting  any  bone  case  to 
operation.  Yet  under  his  indications  for  plates  he  states  that  "  it  is  of 
course  desirable  in  all  fresh  widely  open  fractures  if  shock  be  past." 
Fredet,  of  Paris,  always  allows  open  fractures  to  heal  and  cicatrize 
before  attempting  repair  of  deformity.  Wire  is  of  no  value,  as  it  dws 
not  hold  firmly  enough.  In  open  fractures  the  capillary  vessels  in  the 
traumatized  bone  and  lacerated  tissues  are  thrombosed  or  destro\e<l 
and  for  that  reason  alone,  transplanted  bloodvessels  or  bloodvessel 
suture  will  not  be  successful.  The  same  result  is  manifested  in  intra- 
medullary bone  splinting  with  autogenous  grafts  in  these  fiekls. 
Deprived  of  the  normal  serum  supply  and  exposed  to  infection,  the 
grafts  will  fail  to  live,  and,  though  they  may  act  as  mechanical  supports, 
their  placement  within  the  medullary  cavity  is  so  deep  and  covered 
that  on  their  death  complications  are  bound  to  ensue.  If  rigid  "fixation 
is  to  he  used,  a  silver  plate  with  silver  pegs  instead  of  screws,  which 
can  be  removed  in  a  short  time,  seems  to  offer  the  rational  treatment. 
Treatment  is  a  matter  for  each  surgeon  to  decide  for  himself,  but  the 
careful  handling  described,  allowing  the  soft  parts  to  heal,  even  if  the 
bone  position  is  bad,  seems  good  surgery.  If  infection  is  present,  it  is 
easier  to  eradicate  and  becomes  less  extensive  as  a  rule,  if  no  bone 
plate  or  other  foreign  body  is  present.  Its  course  is  shorter,  as  ample 
drainage  has  been  present  from  the  first.  As  indicated,  no  operation 
in  which  a  plate  or  internal  splint  is  used  should  be  drained,  and  if  such 
splint  is  used  in  fresh  open  fractures,  the  tendency  is  to  sew  them  up 
too  closely,  with  the  result  that  the  gathering  serum  and  exudate 
are  dammed  back,  and  if  infected,  spread  much  farther.  When  healing 
has  resulted  in  simple  treatment  and  the  skin  is  in  fit  condition,  the 
area  can  be  entered  under  the  rules  to  follow  for  operative  treatment 
of  clo.sed  fractures  and  an  aseptic  prompt  healing  be  hoped  for,  after 
the  deformity  has  been  corrected  at  leisure  and  the  proper  internal 
splint,  if  one  is  needed,  has  been  used, 

THE  RELATIVE   VALUE   Or  NON-OPEKATXVE  AND   OPERATIVE 
TREATMENT  OF  CLOSED  FRACTDBES. 

The  factors  entering  into  this  discussion  are,  briefly,  age  and 
occupation  of  patient,  cosmetic  and  functional  results  of  treatment; 
dangers  of  an  anesthesia;  time  elapsing  since  accident  and  condition 
of  skin  and  limb  in  general;  the  operator's  surroundings  and  his  skill. 

1.  Age.— Age  must  be  considered.  Children  withstand  operative 
interference  and  anesthesia  less  well  than  adults.  Internal  bone  splints, 
excepting  autogenous  bone  grafts,  cause  more  irritation  in  childn^n, 
eithvr  oil  account  of  the  immature  character  of  the  bone  or  a  lower 

<  Clevclaad  Med.  Juur.,  xxii.  No.  13. 
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I  iaTrctiun  resistance.  Deformities  and  functional  losses,  which  appear 
«rioU3  in  adults,  are  not  so  important  in  the  .\oung,  wlio  have  years 
lugrow  and  many  chances  for  natural  overcoming  of  defects,  On  the 
other  hand,  elderh'  people,  who  never  expect  to  do  laboring  work, 
'>r  tlii>se  to  whom  age  is  a  factor  from  the  standpoint  of  arterial  and 
lardiac  changes,  or  anesthetic  danger  or  rest  in  Led,  should  receive 
most  careful  consideration  before  being  subjected  to  operation. 

2.  Occapatlon. — Occupation  is  of  importance  in  the  making  of  a 
decision.  If  the  patient's  livelihood  depends  on  the  good  use  of  an  arm 
or  leg,  as  in  all  laboring  classes,  an  attempt  to  give  tlie  best  function 
in  the  shortest  time  shoidd  be  made. 

3.  Cosmetic  and  Functional  Results.— Cosmetic  and  functional 
results,  such  as  malunions,  shortened  legs,  useless  elbows  or  arms, 
angular  deformities,  are  sources  of  embarrassment,  and  also  tlirough 
causing  a  restriction  of  activity  in  a  person  otherwise  healthy,  are 
worth  considering  when  manipulative  treatment  without  open 
operation  has  left  the  conditions.  Open  operation  with  anatomical 
reposition  of  fragments  ofTers  mticb  to  this  class,  not  only  in  the  way 
of  improved  appearance  but  also  in  the  great  increase  of  function 
which  invariably  follows  when  the  axis  of  a  long  bone  is  put  in  proper 
alignment.  In  operating  on  forearm  fractures  where  tlie  displace- 
ment does  not  appear  very  bad,  but  where  the  function  of  the  hand  la 
far  from  good,  one  can  demonstrate  this  effect  almost  as  soon  as  the 
patient  is  out  of  the  anesthesia,  by  getting  freer  and  better  movement 
in  the  fingers. 

4.  Dangers  of  Anesthesia. — Dangers  of  anesthesia  and  ])rolonged 
splinting  or  rest  in  bed  must  be  weighed  in  connection  with  age  and 
such  constitutional  disturbances  as  bronchitis,  nephritis,  diabetes, 
tuberculosis,  chronic  alcoholism,  syphilis,  and  tabes  or  general  paresis. 
Many  of  these  conditions  give  contra-indication,  and  they  should  be 
included  in  a  careful  general  examination  of  a  patient  about  to  be 
subjected  to  bone  operation  of  any  magnitude.  Particularly  is  this 
so  when  foreign  material  is  implanted. 

5.  Time  after  Accident. — Time  after  accident  and  condition  of  the 
skin  and  limb  in  general  rlemand  consideration.  It  appears  best  to 
delay  from  seven  to  twelve  days  after  fracture  before  opening  by 
operation.  If  pneumonia  or  delirium  tremens  or  other  untoward 
complications  are  to  appear,  they  will  usually  show  up  within  thb 
period.  Edema  and  swelling  can  be  overcome  by  rest  in  a  temporary 
dressing  and  the  application  of  an  ice-bag.  The  skin  must  receive 
careful  attention.  If  abraded  or  scratched,  or  necrotic  in  small 
areas,  it  must  be  completely  healed  before  the  ()]>eration.  Failure 
to  observe  this  small  point  leads  to  many  infections.  Blebs  and 
bullse  frequently  appear  on  a  leg  or  arm  many  days  after  injury.  These 
should  be  aseptically  evacuated  at  their  lowest  point  and  the  whole 

i  dried  and  made  smooth  before  operation.     Levison*  makes  a 
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plea  for  immediate  operation  such  as  Lane  advocates,  to  avoid  tlie 
early  sliortening  of  muscles  and  callus  formation,  and  it  is  his  experit'iu-e 
that  with  a  perfect  technic  no  chance  for  infection  follows.  Lambotte, 
Fredet  and  DuJarier  all  wait  for  ten  to  fifteen  days. 

6.  The  Operator's  Sturoiutdinrs. — The  operator's  surrounding  and 
his  skill  are  also  important  factors.  Bone  work  should  be  dune  in 
properly  appointed  operative  rooms  where  all  instruments  necessary 
are  at  hand  and  where  the  assistants  and  operating  nurses  understand 
the  rigorousness  of  the  technic  and  have  been  trained  to  obey  it, 
because  the  operator  must  not  have  the  worry  of  attending  to  tlieni 
in  addition  to  his  own  part  of  the  work.  Extension  apparatus,  suitable 
splints,  plaster,  large  amounts  of  sterile  supplies,  and  interested  helpers 
are  essential. 

The  operator  should  have  every  confidence  in  his  own  technic, 
which  should  be  acquired  by  watching  men  who  practice  frequently-, 
aided  by  his  own  critical  unprovements  after  work  on  the  cadaver 
and  lower  animals  under  conditions  similar  to  those  of  real  operation. 
This  work  requires  the  utmost  patience,  physical  endurance,  and  atten- 
tion to  details.  Some  operators  are  not  fitted  for  it.  The  surgeon 
should  never  handle  any  suppurating  wounds  at  times  when  doing 
this  class  of  work  unless  he  wears  rubber  gloves. 

After  Lane's  exposition  of  operative  treatment,  other  arguments, 
pro  and  con,  have  been  advanced  by  able  surgeons,  based  on  their 
own  and  their  colleagues'  experiences  with  the  use  of  the  steel  plate 
and  other  devices  introduced  subsequently.  Scudder'  considers  it 
unfair  to  make  comparison  between  the  brilliant  results  of  treatment 
by  open  operation  and  the  rather  poor  results  obtained  by  non- 
operative  treatment,  which  is  very  frequently  far  from  ideal  in  its 
application.  The  question  arises  whether  we  should  not  obtain 
better  results  from  non-operative  treatment  if  we  put  as  much  time 
and  thought  on  it  as  we  do  on  the  other.  The  secret  of  the  whole 
matter  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  surgeons  and  the  profession 
as  a  whole  have  sadly  neglected  the  treatment  of  fractures  and  until 
the  advent  of  the  roentgen  ray  both  public  and  profession  were 
satisfied  with  results.  Since  the  enhghtenment  of  this  method  of 
examination  better  treatment  has  been  sought  until,  to  quote  Blood- 
good'  "more  cases  will  come  to  operation  when  publicity  has  forccf! 
better  methods  of  treatment  upon  the  profession."  The  discus- 
sion of  Scudder's  statement,  previously  mentioned,  brought  out 
some  firm  opinions.  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia,  considered  Uiat  too 
much  operating  had  been  done;  he  had  two  deaths  in  femur  cases. 
G.  G.  Davis  fittingly  summed  up  the  matter  by  saying  that  the  man 
who  gets  too  expert  in  an  operation  is  dangerous.  In  another  place 
Roberts'  likens  the  surgical  treatment  of  fractures  to  surgical  treat- 
ment elsewhere;  inasmuch  as  operators  desire  to  handle  fractures  as 
they  do  aseptic  laparotomies,  they  get  irked  at  readjusting  splints. 
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casts  and  bandages  and  have  consequently  taken  to  the  use  of  internal 
splints  which  are  left  alone  and  require  no  subsequent  manipulations 
to  maintain  goo<l  position.  Hitzrot  in  a  study  of  end-results  of 
fractures'  says:  "  Much  of  the  present  disability  occurring  in  uncompli- 
cated fractures  is  due  to  neglect  or  lack  of  experience  upon  the  part 
of  the  medical  attendant.  No  method,  however  perfect,  will  succeed 
if  improperly'  carried  out  in  any  of  its  details,  and  the  too  ready 
assumption  of  ability  to  treat  any  and  all  fractures  on  the  part  of  the 
inexperienced  lays  the  profession  as  a  whole  open  to  sharp  criticbm 
froni  Mr.  Lane." 

Ashhurst,'  reporting  52  cases  of  forearm  fractures  treated  without 
operation,  believes  that  conservative  treatment  is  as  good  or  better, 
and  that  recovery  takes  place  in  a  shorter  time.  Freeman'  states 
that  the  tibia  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  sites  of  delayed  union 
especially  when  operated  on,  and  that  Koenlg  asserts  this  is  on  account 
of  the  blood-clots  which  have  been  removed,  their  stimulation  to  union 
being  lost.  Martin*  considers  that  in  operative  treatment  the  time 
is  not  materially  shortened  and  that  union  is  usually  dela^'ed  and  the 
results  are  not  uniformly  good,  hut  that  they  are  infinitely  better  than 
could  he  secured  by  non-operative  procedure. 

The  treatment  of  fracture  is  to  restore  function  so  that  we  must 
cotuiider  whether  the  interference  with  the  soft  parts  in  operation 
leads  to  additional  disturbance.  In  the  thigh  we  must  not  forget 
the  importance  of  long-continued  traction  with  a  heavy  weight,  nor 
the  position  of  abduction,  nor  elevation  in  children,  and  in  women, 
especially  on  the  forearm,  of  unsightly  scars.  Femur  cases  are  those 
which  come  frequently  to  operation.  Walker*  reported  21  cases 
treated  by  Lane  plates,  Lamliotte's  and  Ix>hman's  clamps,  and  says 
that  "sufficient  evidence  has  been  shown  to  definitely  recommend 
operation  for  fracture  of  the  femur  in  such  cases  as  reduction  is 
inadequate — this  requires  the  ends  to  remain  in  apposition  without 
obvious  angulation  or  axial  rotation  and  shortening  should  not  be 
over  one-half  inch."  Moore*  believes  that  no  operation  should  be 
done  unless  the  patient's  welfare  demands  it,  considers  the  \ax\e  plate 
the  best  fixation,  and  thinks  that  it  is  no  detriment  to  the  methoil 
to  remove  the  plate  when  union  is  secured.  It  is  also  his  opinion  thai 
the  presence  of  a  sinus  is  not  a  positive  indication  for  removing  the 
plate,  as  this  sinus  will  often  close  with  injections  of  bismuth  paste  or 
other  applications.    With  this  idea  the  author  does  not  agree. 

There  is  much  discussion  as  to  the  influence  of  internal  splints  on 
bone  union,  whether  they  delay  it,  favor  non-union,  or  are  detrimental 
in  any  way.  Personally  I  have  had  no  cases  of  delayed  union  or  non- 
union following  the  application  of  Lane  plates.    One  case  illustrated 
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in  the  chapter  on  Fracture  of  the  Femur  resulted  in  bending  of  the 
plate  because  the  man  left  my  service,  and  his  cast  was  removed  too 
soon,  and  he  was  allowed  to  bear  weight.  Although  the  bone  shows 
deformity,  the  plate  was  firmly  applied,  no  screw  became  loosened, 
and  a  good  bony  union  resulted  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  man  was 
an  alcoholic.  Two  delayed  unions  which  I  have  had  followed  the 
use  of  bone  transplants  in  the  tibia.  The  first  was  for  a  non-union 
of  two  years*  duration  in  which  an  inlay  graft  was  used.  A  nail  was 
used  to  fasten  the  transplant.  Several  months  after  an  apparently 
good  result  the  wound  broke  down  and  a  sinus  appeared.  I  renioveii 
the  nail  and  finding  poor  bony  union  in  the  tibia  also  removed  nij' 
inlay  transplant  which  was  alive  and  bled  when  scraped.  Later  a 
Wassermann  test  proved  positive,  and  after  antbpecific  treatment 
firm  union  resulted.  The  second  case  was  a  fresh  spiral  fracture  of  the 
tibia,  which  was  treated  by  an  intramedullary  bone  peg.  Union  took 
over  twelve  weeks,  with  no  infection  and  no  abnormal  symptoms. 
Roberts,'  who  likens  open  operation  on  bones  to  the  former  needless 
oophorectomies  and  kidney  fixations,  reports  a  case  of  a  male,  aged 
twenty-nine  years,  whose  leg  was  plated  for  a  fracture  of  both  l>oncs 
two  weeks  after  it  was  injured.  In  six  weeks  there  was  no  union;  the 
wound  was  clean  and  remained  so.  After  sixteen  weeks  the  plate  was 
removed  and  he  was  given  calcium  salts,  but  there  was  no  callus  nor 
infection  in  the  fracture.  Thirty-three  weeks  after  the  fracture  lie 
began  to  have  a  little  union.  Darrach*  says  that  it  is  his  experience 
that  firm  union  comes  a  little  more  slowly  in  operated  fractures  and 
that  the  smaller  the  foreign  body  the  quicker  the  imion.  The  results 
on  the  whole  are  much  better,  however,  than  could  be  obtained  by 
other  means.  Plummer*  says  plating  delays  union,  and  Blake'  says 
he  saw  cases  of  non-union  in  the  femur  supposedly  due  to  wire,  which- 
wlien  plated  afterward,  resulted  in  prompt  union.  I  believe  that 
union  is  largely  a  matter  of  careful  approximation,  especially  in  tiie 
femur;  that  sometimes  in  the  leg  bones  one  cannot  get  union  until 
very  late  with  any  means.  Men  of  experience  in  this  work  have  had 
just  such  cases.  If  the  fixation  is  exact,  we  naturally  expect  union, 
as  the  bone  ends  and  periosteum  are  in  good  position  to  regenerate 
lH)ne,  provided  the  patient  has  no  idiosyncrasy  in  his  osteogenetic 
tissue.  An  interesting  case  in  this  connection  is  reported  b\' 
Magnider^  from  which  he  concludes  that  a  closed  fracture  unites 
more  quickly  than  one  treated  by  the  open  method.  His  case  was 
one  of  double  comminuted  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg.  One  leg 
was  opened  and  plated,  the  other  not,  and  the  unoperated  side  united 
four  weeks  sooner.  He  favors  the  use  of  a  tinned-steel  annealed 
wire  rather  than  a  plate,  as  there  is  less  foreign  material  to  traumatize 
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the  soft  parts.    I^tie  a^Ivises  operation  on  all  fractures,  as  docs  Koeiiig, 
while  von  Eiselsherg  operates  on  the  patella  on]y. 

Experimental  study  covering  the  type  and  results  of  different 
methods  of  internal  bone  splinting  has  heen  made  by  several  observers. 
Orte  (»f  the  most  eomplete  reports  is  by  Hey-Gro\'cs,  of  Bristol,'  who 
tried  to  decide  whether  rapidity  and  firmness  of  repair  was  better 
promoted  by  intramedullary  pegs  or  by  external  plates  and  screws. 
He  used  mostly  cats  and  operated  on  the  fibula,  because  it  is  a  separate 
bone  and  is  supported  by  a  strong  tibia  in  these  animals.  His  results 
showed  that  in  fixation  by  plates  and  screws  without  additional 
external  splint,  the  screw  holes  became  enlarged,  a  process  of  absorption 
took  place,  and  the  plates  became  loose.  Once  they  were  loose,  sepsis 
was  very  apt  to  be  started.  Long  plates  held  by  perforating  pins, 
like  cotter  pins,  which  were  bent  back  after  passing  through  the  whole 
shaft,  gave  good  results  with  no  sepsis  and  good  use  after  two  weeks. 
The  union  was  complete  and  perfect  with  little  external  callus  but 
much  firm  internal  medullary  callus.  This  was  considered  to  he  due 
to  the  pressure  of  the  pins  keeping  the  blood  supply  restricted  in  the 
periosteum  so  that  he  obtained  an  aseptic  necrosis  of  the  bone  on  the 
external  surface  up  to  the  first  pin  on  each  side  of  the  fracture.  This 
does  not  coincide  with  observation  on  human  bones  by  those  men 
who  assert  that  plating  caused  delayed  union  or  non-union  because  the 
bone  is  deprived  of  its  usual  stimulus  of  friction  and  motion  by  the 
complete  immobilization.  Hey-Groves  believes  that  the  bone  under 
these  circimistances,  instead  of  being  alive  with  full  vitality  and  repro- 
ductive activity,  may  be  in  an  intermediate  stage,  circulation  and 
tissue  changes  being  at  a  low  state  but  later  becoming  reacti\-ated. 
Hence  if  the  operative  fixation  is  one  which  lasts  but  a  short  time,  as 
plates  and  screws  which  become  loose,  the  fracture  will  become  displaced 
long  before  union  occurs.  If  the  fixation  is  more  permanent,  delay 
in  vital  action  of  the  tissues  does  not  matter,  and  the  limb  can  be 
used  for  functional  activities  while  delayed  repair  goes  on.  External 
splinting  in  addition  seems  absolutely  necessar>\  The  mere  size  of  the 
plate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  possibility  of  irritation  because  a 
large  plate  firmly  fixed  will  remain  in  place  indefinitely,  while  a  small 
plate  gets  loose  and  causes  trouble.  So  he  concludes  that  if  a  plate 
is  attached  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  some  mo\"ement  or 
mechanical  irritation  there  follows  bone  absorption,  fluid  collection, 
sinus  formation  and  finally  sepsis.  If  the  plate  has  been  In  place 
long  enough  to  give  firm  union  all  is  well;  if  not,  it  hinders  repair 
and  may  bring  on  sepsis.  Experiments  were  continued  by  using  out- 
side metal  collars  of  aluminum  plate  or  steel,  magnesium,  or  bronze 
aluminum  wire,  which  were  put  between  bone  and  periosteum. 
Mechanically  the  collars  gave  goo<l  fixation.  When  they  were  removed, 
beneath  the  collar  the  bone  was  bare  but  not  necrotic,  the  collar  had 
interfered  with  the  external  callus,  there  was  a  vigorous  internal 
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callus,  lint  the  mcthcxl  had  no  value  prattu'ally.  If  tlic  aiiiar  wcri? 
put  nil  l<M)«'l,v  to  favor  external  raihis  it  would  allow  niovcmciit. 
Ilis  experiments  with  intramedullary  hone  |K'gs  all  resiiltcil  in  tircakinf; 
of  the  iK'g.  He  also  used  intramedullary  pegs  (tf  decalcifieil  hone  with 
no  suceess;  similar  pegs  of  gelatin  and  eatgut  were  not  stning  enough, 
and  pegs  of  horn  and  metallic  magnesium  were  likewise  of  no  \alue, 
as  the  magnesium  absorl)ed  too  quickly.  Intramedullary-  pegs  of 
steel  were  tried  with  a  small  hole  in  the  center,  which  was  threaded 
with  wire  to  allow  it  to  be  pulled  down  at  equal  length  into  each 
medullary  cavity.  In  the  femur,  with  this  steel  fixation,  he  obtained 
a  tendency  to  excess  callus,  while  in  the  tibia  subnormal  callus  was  the 
rule.  Intramedullary  splints  of  coiled  wire  were  also  trie<l.  as  they 
could  be  withdrawn,  but  they  gave  no  good  results.  His  best  results 
came  from  transfixion  of  the  ends  of  the  bone  with  rigid  extension  of 
steel  bars  like  Larabottes's  or  Hackenbrucks's  external  clamps,  in\oh- 
ing  no  attack  at  the  seat  of  injury.  In  all  trials  good  union  with 
small  callus  resulted. 

Fractures  comminuted  by  crushing  gave  the  following  observations: 
(1)  Fragments  of  periosteum  left  in  sUu  gave  good  callus  which  was 
firm  and  solid,  and  functional  result  was  excellent;  (2)  when  fragments 
were  removed,  functional  use  was  not  so  good  as  under  (I),  hut  the 
anatomical  result  was  good.  This  I  have  verified  in  two  cases  done  on 
man,  one  a  femur,  one  a  tibia;  (3)  exclusion  of  the  periosteum  gave 
good  anatomical  result,  a  good  internal  callus  but  no  external  callus, 
and  the  vigor  of  the  changes  of  repair  was  impaired  and  a  delay  resulted. 

The  conclusion  naturally  follows  that  union  will  result  even  if  the 
periosteum  is  removed,  but  union  is  a  slower  process  without  the 
vascular  supply  from  the  periosteum.  As  every  fragment  of  I>one  is  a 
center  of  regeneration  in  a  comminuted  fracture,  all  should  l>e  retained 
except  in  those  instances  near  joints  where  mobility  rather  than 
strength  is  desired,  in  which  cases  it  may  be  best  to  remove  loose 
fragments  or  replace  them  perfectly  for  fear  that  callus  may  cause 
ankylosis.  Any  method,  then,  of  internal  splinting  which  afTords  a 
weak  or  loose  union  is  a  failure,  because  bone  has  not  the  properties 
of  wood  or  metal  and  will  not  allow  a  screw  thread  to  burrow  into  its 
substance.  Furthermore,  it  does  not  sustain  the  threatl  long  if  its 
surface  is  subject  to  strain  on  account  of  poor  mechanical  fixation, 
but  if  this  fixation  is  strong  and  lasts  beyond  the  time  that  bony  union 
takes  place  to  make  the  support  rigid,  the  threads  of  the  screws  will 
not  cut  their  way  out. 

Corwin'  concluded  from  his  experiments  that  copper  and  brass 
plates  or  screws  cause  pathological  irritations  and  changes.  On  the 
other  hand,  steel,  iron  or  silver  plates  and  screws  are  non-irritating. 
Plates  put  on  denuded  bone,  or  on  the  periosteum  produce  the  same 
favorable  result,  while  plates  which  are  arched  to  cause  little  pressure 
on  the  hone  or  periosteum  give  no  better  results  than  those  which 
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rest  flat.  The  force  necessary  to  remove  l)oth  clean  and  infected  sctcw's 
from  bone  was  tcste<l  experimentally  hy  IJartlett  and  Hewitt.'  Tliey 
drove  'H  screws,  about  one-half  of  wlikli  were  infecteit,  into  dog 
long  bones.  At  intervals  of  a  few  hours  up  to  sevent>-onc  days  these 
were  withdrawn  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  force  required  to  dis- 
lodge them.  This  average  force  for  No,  3,  three-eighths  inch  clean 
screws  in  dog  Iwnes  with  a  cortex  of  2  mm.  was  95j  [wunds.  For 
infected  screws  the  average  was  41^  pounds.  For  human  bones,  with 
a  much  thicker  cortex,  No.  5  or  No.  7  screws  can  be  used  and  eight 
or  ten  are  put  in  at  one  time.  Consequently  a  much  greater  force 
would  be  required  to  dislodge  them  if  they  are  inserter!  in  an  aseptic 
manner  into  a  drill  hole  the  size  of  the  screw  barrel,  aiitl  driven  down 
to  the  head.  In  their  experiments  no  infected  screws  dropped  out  of  the 
bone,  hence  there  must  be  external  force  and  leverage  which  pulls 
them  out  when  they  are  infected  in  human  beings.  For  that  reason  a 
long  immobilization  is  necessarj'  for  successful  bone  healing  when 
foreign  bodies  are  present. 

In  delayeil  union  and  non-union  fulluwing  open  operation  for 
plating  it  seems  that  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  fixation  by  the 
plate  was  mechanically  inefficient:  there  was  no  equilibrium  of  tension. 
Screws  became  loosened  either  l>ecause  of  too  early  use  or  lack  of 
external  supiH»rt,  and  the  bone  ends  slipped  and  did  not  unite.  The 
ideal  method  of  fixation  is  probably  the  indirect  method,  since  by  it  the 
site  of  operation  is  not  invaded,  no  material  of  any  kind  goes  into  the 
fracture  but  through  small  operative  wounds  which  are  made  quickly, 
often  with  local  anesthesia,  rigid  fixation  and  alignment  are  accom- 
plished. As  a  result  union  is  prompt  and  function  very  good,  there  is 
no  sepsis  nor  fear  of  it,  and  the  treatment  is  applicable  to  open  and 
comminuted  fractures. 

Until  hundreds  or  thousands  of  cases  done  l)y  an  approved  technic 
can  be  carefully  compare<l  with  a  similar  number  of  cases  handled 
by  the  best  non-operative  methods,  a  final  decision  as  to  relative 
merits  is' impossible.  Certain  facts  seem  already  established.  Asepsis 
seems  to  be  the  keynote  of  successful  work,  and  the  operator  sliould 
be  in  position  to  control  his  assistants  or  have  merely  one  of  whom 
he  is  sure.  Open  operation  has  demonstrated  that  external  splints 
have  not  given  perfect  results  on  account  of  the  pull  of  contracting 
muscles,  which  is  really  secondary  to  the  all-important  fact  that  the 
fragments  were  imperfectly  re<luced  to  proper  position.  As  time  elapses 
less  foreign  material  is  used,  more  simple  reposition  is  practised  by- 
open  method,  with  absorbable  material  to  hold  if  needed.  Delayed 
unions  also,  are  caused  not  so  much  b\-  the  foreign  material  as  by  the 
long  immobilization  considered  necessary  to  avoid  bending  of  plates, 
buckling  of  nails  or  breaking  of  delicate  intramedullary  splints.  This 
immobilization  per  se  is  not  so  bad,  except  that  it  deprives  the  limb  of 
that  functional  use  which  stimulates  health  in  it.    It  is  not  the  irritation 
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of  movement  that  we  have  to  thank  in  mobilized  cases,  as  much  as  it 
is  fimotionHl  use  ami  consequent  normal  healthful  processes.  Hence 
the  \ahie  of  early  massage  and  light  presaure  and  pulls  in  the  ireight- 
bearing  arii  /I'wc.t.     No  lateral  stresses  should  he  allowed. 

The  reports  of  the  committees  of  the  Knglish  and  American  Surgical 
Societies  touching  on  operative  treatment  of  fractures  are  of  much 
interest.  The  Knglish  recommendation  is  that  the  surgeon  should  l>e 
experienced  and  lia\e  suitable  facilities  for  aseptic  technic.  No  open 
treatment  is  undertaken  where  re<luction  can  be  made  without  incision. 
The  Itest  results  are  obtained  by  operating  immediately  after  the 
accident,  and  o[>en  work  is  not  neede<)  in  children,  because  deformities 
disappear.  ITiej'  also  warn  against  operation  in  old  ununited  frac- 
tures as  these  are  frequent  failures.  The  American  Committee  divide 
surgeons  into  three  groups: 

1.  Those  who  are  inexperienced  in  the  technic  and  requirements  of 
open  operation. 

2.  Surgeons  of  experience  with  poor  or  average  hospital  facilities. 

3.  Competent  surgeons  with  excellent  hospital  and  operating 
facilities  and  trained  assistants. 

( 'lass  1  is  barred  completely.  Class  2  should  operate  only  in  case  of 
urgent  necessity,  and  Class  H  alone  should  make  free  and  frequent  use 
of  the  open  method. 

Heviewing  the  operations  for  unopened  fractures  at  the  Cook 
County  Hospital,  Chicago,  for  seven  years  prior  to  1914,  one  finds 
that  there  were  462  cases  so  treated.  These  were  operated  by  different 
individuals  and  witli  various  technic,  verj-  few  with  the  asepsis  indi- 
cated by  Lane.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were  106  cases  of 
patellar  fracture  operated  out  of  a  total  number  of  179  cases.  All  in 
the  earlier  years  were  wired,  but  gradually  the  kangaroo  and  catgut 
method  of  capsular  ami  aponeurotic  suture  supplanted  the  wire, 
until  at  the  end  of  the  series  very  little  wiring  is  recorded.  Of  these 
cases  hut  5  were  infected-  The  same  holds  true  of  operated  femur 
cases,  of  which  there  were  62,  many  of  which  became  infected  but 
resulted  fairly  except  2  cases  which  led  to  amputation  and  1  to  death 
on  account  of  the  infection.  The  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  leg 
were  <lifKcult  to  maintain  clean,  64  cases  having  been  operated  in  this 
perio<l.    The  humerus  gave  but  24  cases. 

After  the  plate  was  intro<luced  into  use  in  America  it  is  recorded  as 
being  used  in  SI  operations  on  closed  fractures  with  variation  in 
tec'tinic.  Most  of  these  were  inserter!  on  the  tibia,  the  femur  and  the 
humerus,  witli  a  few  scattering  elsewhere.  On  the  tibia  were  frequently 
l)l«ced  two  plates.  Of  these  SI  cases  plate<l  in  the  hospital,  44  were 
known  to  lia\e  been  infected,  demanding  the  removal  of  the  foreign 
boily,  while  14  were  followed  by  non-union. 

This  gives  a  ver,\'  high  percentage  of  infection,  but  since  the  beginning 
of  HH4  the  Tmmher  of  infecte<l  cases  has  dropped,  while  the  total  of 
opcrati\e  ca,ses  has  inerease<l.  This  is  because  of  familiarity  with 
the  nietliods  and  better  aseptic  technic.    Any  figures  gathered  on  the 
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work  of  men  using  liecidedlj'  dirt't-rent  tet-hnic  la  quite  worthless  from 
iht-  stimiliioiiit  of  the  iiietho<l's  final  value,  hut  the  statisties  represent 
the  rrsiilts  amon^  a  numher  of  first  elass  surgeons,  and  may  lie  taken 
as  an  a\'erage  result  of  n  seattenil  group  of  the  same  iiumher  of 
(iperators.  In<lividiial  results  of  men  who  pay  strict  attention  to 
tliis  work  and  its  tetlinie  are  much  better. 

A  very  Instructive  resume  of  personal  cases  was  matle  by  Dr.  George 
K.  Thompson,  of  Chicago,  at  a  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  in  December, 
1913.'  Fifty-eight  fases  of  patellar  fracture  have  been  treated  by 
him  without  a  single  infection,  and  in  the  four  years  previous  to  his 
statement  he  treated  fractures  by  open  operation  and  plating  one 
hundred  and  six  times,  with  resulting  immediate  and  remote  infections 
in  twenty-four  instances.  He  believes  in  and  practises  a  rigid  aseptic 
technie  but  acknowledges  that  operators  frequently  forget  and  violate 
the  [>rinciples  without  appreciating  the  fact,  and  he  cites  instances 
where  the  foremost  men  have  made  these  slips. 

Open  treatment  for  the  correction  of  fracture  displacements  is  so 
well  estal>li.shed  that  a  knowledge  of  its  teehnic  and  the  indications 
for  its  use  should  be  as  well  known  as  the  standiird  methods  of  non- 
operative  treatment.  While  open  operation  on  fracture  not  exposed 
to  the  air  is  new  in  the  sense  of  our  asepsis,  operations  of  this  character 
have  without  doubt  been  done  for  centuries,  but  it  is  idle  to  use  space 
reviewing  that  phase  of  the  subject,  as  the  author's  purpose  is  to  give 
exposition  of  methods  now  in  use  or  contemplated. 

This  branch  of  surgery  is  interesting,  but  demands  painstaking 
care  and  hard  labor,  ami  the  casual  operator  is  apt  to  condemn  open 
work  if  he  does  not  do  enougli  of  it  and  lias  not  acquired  the  technie 
by  handling  many  cases.  Part  of  his  lesson  is  learned  from  each  one. 
Statements  expressed  here  are  the  result  of  the  author's  experience 
and  observation  of  the  work  of  many  men  and  clinics,  coupled  with 
study  of  the  best  and  most  recent  literature  bearing  on  the  subject, 
line's  work  has  been  the  starting  of  this  movement,  and  his  well 
worked  out  ideas  and  beautiful  technie  will  long  remain  a  fundamental 
and  he  given  due  credit  for  opening  this  field.  In  past  years  operali\t 
work  on  closed  fractures  has  been  considereil  as  in  line  with  regular 
treatment  in  the  case  of  certain  bones.  The  patella  has  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  these,  and  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna  and  others, 
ununited  fractures,  delayed  unions,  fibrous  union  and  pseudarthrosea 
have  nffere<l  indication  for  operative  interference.  In  most  of  this 
Work  little  if  any  foreign  material  was  used.  Kangaroo  tendon, 
i\'ory  pegs  and  rarely  nails  of  metal  or  silver-plated  material  were  used 
but  silver  wire  predominated.  In  certain  classes,  as  those  of  the  skull 
or  spine,  in  operation  for  fracture  or  suspected  fracture,  foreign 
material  was  not  used  at  all.  These  remarks  apply  rather  to  tlie 
long  bones,  the  patella,  and  some  of  the  flat  bones  as  the  scapula  and 
mandible,  and  those  cases  which  are  primarily  unopened  to  the  air. 
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The  accompanying  table  is  a  resumS  of  closeil  fractures  operati'd  upmi 
and  discharged  from  the  Cook  County  Hospital  during  the  year  lilU 
and  part  of  1915.  The  cases  operated  on  during  the  seven  years  prior 
to  1914  with  some  classification  as  to  the  hone  involved  and  tlie  charac- 
ter of  the  internal  splint  used  have  been  already  given.  These  cases 
made  a  total  number  of  40)2.  During  the  year  1914  and  part  of  Kll.'i 
there  were  discharged  from  the  hospital  155  cases  of  this  character, 
making  a  total  list  of  operated  closed"  fracture  of  617  cases.  For 
1914  and  part  of  1915  I  have  made  a  careful  statistical  review,  which 
is  interesting  inasmuch  as  it  shows  increase  in  the  number  of  cjim-s, 
l>etter  results  from  the  standpoint  of  asepsis  and  function  obtained, 
and  valuable  detailed  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  oijeration. 
In  this  enumeration  are  included  the  skull  and  spine  fractures  which 
were  operated  upon  for  decompression  purposes  or  the  elevation  of 
fragments,  although  no  internal  splints  were  used.  Twenty-one 
different  operators  performed  these,  many  of  them  using  a  rigid 
aseptic  technic  of  a  greater  or  less  degree.  One  operation  was 
performed  by  Sir  William  lAne. 

Reference  to  the  table  reveals  the  fact  that  out  of  42  operations  in 
which  the  I^ne  plate  was  used  8  were  infected,  giving  a  proportion 
of  about  20  per  cent.,  less  than  half  the  percentage  of  infections  prior 
to  that  year.  There  was  one  death  from  pneumonia  a  week  after 
operation  and  one  two  days  after  operation.  Taking  all  the  cases  in 
which  the  plate  was  used  during  eight  years,  we  find  that  12^!  occurred, 
with  52  known  infections  or  42  per  cent.  plus.  Two  plates  were  re- 
moved which  gave  promise  of  later  becoming  infected.  In  1914  the 
average  length  of  hospital  stay  of  all  plated  cases  was  se\en  and  three- 
quarters  weeks,  while  the  average  stay  of  the  plated  eases  which 
were  infected  was  fourteen  and  one-half  weeks,  and  of  the  8  infected 
cases  6  still  had  small  sinuses  discha^ng  pus  when  they  left,  and  '^ 
had  been  subjected  to  one  or  more  operations  for  osteomyelitis  folli>wing 
the  infection. 

Thirty-four  cases  treated  by  intramedullary  splints  of  autogenous 
bone  jielded  5  infections,  2  of  which  cleared  up  in  a  short  time  without 
subsequent  operation.  One  (a  humerus)  had  an  excessive  amo\int 
of  callus  in  which  the  radial  nerve  became  involved,  and  although  seen 
many  months  afterward  had  no  discharge  from  the  arm  and  refused 
to  have  the  nerve  freed  and  packed  about  with  fat.  There  was  one 
death  on  the  day  of  operation  from  shock  and  two  deaths  at  later 
perioils  as  long  as  twenty-three  days  after  operation.  The  a\erage 
hospital  sta\'  of  patients  treated  by  intramedullary  splints  was  fifteen 
and  one-quarter  weeks,  possibly  prolonged  because  we  were  anxious 
to  observe  them  until  entirely  well  and  to  determine  if  i>os.siblc  the 
rate  of  absorption  of  the  piece  of  Ixine  within  the  canal.  Two  had 
large  callus,  which  slowly  nbsorl>ed  later  and  after  a  few  months 
was  not  noticeable. 

The  operations  in  which  nails  and  screws  or  both  were  iiseil.  21 
in  numl)er,  yieldeil  but  one  slight  infection  and  had  an  average  hospital 
stay  of  eight  and  one-quarter  weeks.    The  operations  in  which  kan- 
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garoo  tendon  or  catgut  was  used  yielded  one  infection  also  and  had  an 
average  hospital  stay  of  eight  and  two-thirds  weeks.  All  the  patients 
treated  by  laminectomy  for  fracture  of  the  spine  died  except  one, 
aod  of  the  20  skull  decompressions  12  ended  fatally.  Six  fractures 
of  long  bones  were  treate<l  solely  by  wiring,  three  by  ivory  nails  or 
pegs  and  one  each  by  silk  suture  and  periosteal  suture.  The  6  cases  of 
simple  reposition  without  internal  splint  all  terminated  happily. 

SELECTION  or  CASES— IKDICATIOHS  FOB  INTERNAL  BONE 
SFUNTINQ. 

Not  all  fractures  are  considered  objects  for  open  reposition,  plating 
or  other  internal  splints.  Under  the  heading  of  each  bone  discussed 
is  given  such  types  as  experience  has  shown  can  be  successfully  sub- 
jected to  operation.  The  foregoing  points  must  be  carefully  weighed, 
especial  attention  given  to  the  occupation,  disability,  permanent 
deformity,  danger  of  sepsis  and  anesthesia.  Fractures  of  the  patella, 
olecranon,  femur,  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  and  a  few  others 
seem  to  demand  primary  operation,  under  the  restrictions  mentioned. 
All  fractures  should  be  subjected  to  attempts  at  reduction  and  careful 
splinting,  with  the  aid  of  anesthesia,  if  needed,  before  opbration  is 
undertaken.  The  results  should  be  checked  by  skiagram.  Marked 
shortening,  irreducible  deformities  of  rotation  and  overriding, 
deformities  which  will  interfere  seriously  with  function  and  wage 
earning,  are  indications  for  open  replacement.  Thoroughly  impacted 
fractures  near  the  joint  offer  strong  indication  for  operation  and 
should  l>e  considered  minutely  on  consultation  and  with  good  skiagrams. 
They  can  fre<iuentl\-  be  benefited  exceedingly.  In  brief,  Walton's 
operative  indications  are  to  be  remembered.  They  are:  (a)  implica- 
tion of  joints;  (6)  neighboring  (Hslocatiou;  (c)  failure  to  obtain  a  good 
position;  {d)  malunion;  (e)  involvement  of  vessels  and  nerves;  {/) 
non-union;  (g)  separation  of  small  fragments. 

Preparation  for  Operatun. — 1.  The  Patient.— The  usual  preparation 
for  anesthesia  in  accordance  with  surgical  principles  is  made.  As  a 
rule  these  operations  are  long,  especially  if  plaster  has  to  be  applied 
after  the  operative  work  and  the  patient  kept  asleep  until  this  is  set. 
Close  attention  to  the  skin  condition  as  mentioned  should  be  given 
by  the  operator  himself.  Small  abrasions  or  ulcerated  areas  remote 
from  the  field  should  be  covered  with  (collodion  seals.  No  patient 
recovering  from  an  acute  infectious  disease,  or  possessing  a  known 
infection  of  an\-  kind  in  the  bod>',  should  undergo  hone  operation  for 
fracture.  Careful  general  examination  should  exclu<ic  any  condition 
unfavorable  to  promi)t  healing  of  both  hone  and  soft  parts,  and  the 
patient  should  have  e.fplainod  to  him  the  character  of  the  operation, 
and  the  dangers  of  infection,  should  it  occur,  pnivideii  he  has  sufficient 
intelligence  to  grasp  the  information. 

If  extension  by  adhesive  plaster  has  been  u.sed  in  attempts  to  reduce 
the  deformity,  it  must  l>e  removed  and  the  whole  limb  ^aved.    Dry 
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shaving  is  the  best,  and  the  skin  must  not  be  nicked  into  1)\  tin' 
blade.  After  tlie  shaving  the  part  can  be  washed  in  alcohol  (9.3  per 
cent.)  and  then  envelope!  with  a  dry  sterile  dressing  on  the  nij;ht 
Iwforc  operation,  or  no  dressing  of  an.v  kind  need  be  applied,  that  the 
skin  may  not  become  macerated  but  be  in  a  natural  condition.  Clean 
bedding  and   night  clothes  should  be  supplied. 

When  the  patient  is  anesthetized,  the  part  to  be  worked  on  is 
completely  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine  V.  S.  P.  There  should  be 
no  preliminary  washing  with  water  or  bichloride  of  mercury  solution. 
If  the  operation  is  upon  an  arm  the  surface  from  finger  tips  well  up 
on  to  the  chest  i»  painted  with  sha^'ing  of  the  axillary  hair  if  the 
humerus  is  to  be  opened;  if  upon  a  leg,  the  whole  from  and  incluclJng 
the  foot  up  on  to  the  pelvis  is  painted,  and  the  part  remote  from  the 
field  is  covered  with  a  sterile  legging  or  towel,  to  be  excluded.  If 
extension  is  to  be  applied  other  than  by  manual  force  <ti  the  operator 
and  his  immediate  assistants,  this  should  be  carefully  arrange<l  for 
before  the  limb  is  prepared,  and  the  patient  should  be  placed  on  the 
pelvic  rest  with  suitable  support  beneath  the  back  and  head,  and  the 
extension  from  the  ankle  fastened.  The  patient  once  asleep  and  in 
good  position,  the  skin  preparation  is  performed  and  a  clean  sheet 
applied.  If  the  skin  is  very  heavy,  a  second  coating  of  iodine  tan 
now  be  spread  over  the  immediate  operative  field  and  allowed  to  dr,\- 
slowly,  following  which  nothing  but  instruments  are  to  touch  the  skin, 
not  even  a  gloved  finger. 

2.  Preparation  of  the  OperatinK  Boom. — It  should  he  warm  and  the 
windows  closed,  that  a  dust  and  microbe-hearing  draft  of  air  may  not 
blow  on  the  instrument  table  or  the  operative  field.  A  pniper  supply 
of  sand  hags  should  be  at  hand,  reserve  sheets  and  glo\es  for  the 
operators,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  non-operating  assistants,  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  manipulate  a  limb  in  <lilTerent  directions,  so 
that  the  operating  help  will  not  he  led  to  endanger  their  own  asepsis 
in  doing  this  work  and  may  be  kept  right  in  the  operating  field  to 
prevent  its  derangement.  When  intramedullary  splinting  with  boTic 
from  the  tibia  is  to  be  performed,  the  area  on  the  opposite  leg  from  the 
side  to  be  operated  on  is  chosen,  is  prepared  as  for  the  major  part  of 
the  work  and  is  covered  with  sterile  towels  until  time  for  opening.  .\ 
good  position  for  the  large  instrument  table,  bearing  the  heavy  instru- 
ments, is  directly  behind  the  operator,  the  operative  nurse  working 
alongside   it. 

)!.  Preparation  of  OperatiTe  Hnrse  and  Instniments. — Ihe  nurse 
scrubs  in  the  usual  manner  and  puts  on  gloves  as  soon  as  possible, 
taking  care,  as  <lo  all  concerned  in  the  operation,  to  put  the  gloves  on 
without  touching  the  finger  portion  with  the  bare  hand.  One  sees 
operators  with  splenditi  operative  technic  putting  on  one  sterile  gli»\e 
ami  then  pushing  on  the  fingers  of  this  glove  with  the  other  bare  hand, 
transferring  to  the  glove  in  the  rubbing  process  whatever  infectious 
agents  ha\e  not  iieen  removed  from  the  hand  in  scrubbing.  The 
iustrunients  necessary'  de]>end  on  the  operator.    Isige  bone-holding 
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forceps  are  useful  in  all  cases.  Good  drills  are  needed  with  a  sufficient 
supply  to  provide  for  breakage  or  contamination  during  operation. 
Drills  should  be  of  such  size  that  they  will  correspond  to  the  screws, 
nails,  or  wires  used.  Chisels  should  be  sharp,  carpenter's  chisels  in 
sets  of  eight  from  one-quarter  to  two  inches  in  width  should  be  on 
hand,  as  well  a,s  heavy,  long-handled  peri  osteotomes,  small  and  large 
saws,  and  an  abundance  of  hemostats. 

Boiled  instruments  are  laid  out  by  the  operative  nurse,  who  uses 
lai^  forceps  with  which  to  handle  them,  never  touching  any  instrument 
with  her  hands.  Needles  are  threaded  with  catgut  by  forceps,  not  by 
hands.  The  instruments  used  by  the  nurse  are  laid  to  one  side,  and 
that  portion  of  them  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  material  to  go 
into  the  wound  must  not  touch  hands.  All  instruments  and  sponges, 
l^ates,  screws,  etc.,  are  handled  by  forceps  and  given  directly  to  the 
operator  or  placed  on  the  small  instrument  table  near  the  fiel<l.  The 
operator  and  assistants  prepare  with  the  same  precaution  regarding 
assumption  of  gloves. 

4.  OperatiTfl  Techaic. —  The  Incision. — If  Imne  plating  is  undertaken, 
the  incision  is  made  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb  on  the  side  where 
approach  to  the  fracture  is  easiest  and  involves  the  injurj'  of  no  impor- 
tant structure.  Long  incisions  are  needed  for  plating.  These  should 
be  made  boldly  in  the  first  attempt,  the  knife  cutting  down  through 
the  skin  alone,  and  then  being  laid  aside.  This  is  done  because  it  is 
impossible  to  sterilize  the  skin  through  all  its  layers,  and  bacteria  are 
present  in  the  hair  and  sweat  follicles  which  will  a<lhere  to  the  blade. 
The  skin  opened,  sheets  of  sterile  gauze  or  light  towels  are  placed  along 
the  incised  edge  of  hemostats  or  special  sharp-pointed  clamps,  to 
exclude  the  edge  and  all  surrounding  area  from  the  open  wound.  With 
a  fresh  knife  the  incision  is  deepened,  and  fascia  and  muscles  divided 
down  to  the  bone.  If  small  tendons  or  nerves  appear  in  the  field,  they 
are  avoided  and  retracted.  The  operator  does  not  put  his  fingers  into 
the  wound;  the  assistants  in  sponging  do  not  pick  up  sponges  with 
their  hands  but  use  a  forceps  and  after  wiping  out  the  field  once, 
discard  the  sponge,  picking  up  a  fresh  one.  Retractors  have  long 
handles,  and  the  end  which  goes  into  the  woiuid  ne\er  comes  in  contact 
with  gloved  hands.  The  closest  attention  is  necessary  to  train  one's 
self  and  assistants  to  maintenance  of  this  technic. 

In  approaching  the  point  of  fracture,  one  is  guided  by  finding  dark- 
ened extravasated  blood  thrown  out  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  break.  The  bone  ends  once  found,  the  area  is  palpated  by  a 
blunt  nosed  hemostat,  and  if  necessar\'  the  muscles  and  fascia  are 
reflected  from  the  fragments  and  these  are  then  caught  in  the  grasp 
of  bone-holding  forceps.  By  means  of  local  manipulation  an<l  extension 
or  change  of  position  b.\-  the  assistant,  reduction  can  he  accomplished. 
Even  when  the  ends  are  serrated,  by  patient  efforts  the  fragments  can 
be  brought  into  perfect  anatomical  position.  In  oblique  fractures  with 
overriding,  the  extension,  which  is  furnished  so  completely  b\-  the 
fracture  table,  must  be  held  while  the  plate  is  applied,  the  fragment 
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being  steadied  in  the  clasp  of  a  large  bone-holding  forceps  which 
permits  the  plate  to  slip  between  its  jaws  and  be  applied.  '6omv 
operators  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  strong  extension  by  mechanical 
means,  and  many  devices  have  been  brought  out  to  force  the  bone  ends 
into  apposition.  Bartlett'  suggested  for  lining  up  long  bones  a  cianip 
which  was  composed  of  two  parts,  a  male  blade  and  a  female  t>lade 
with  two  prongs,  the  latter  portion  slipping  down  over  the  male  blade 
and  holding  the  bone  in  position  by  a  thumb-screw.  This  is  \ov\ 
useful  after  the  bones  are  in  extension.  Colt*  believes  that  the  turn- 
buckle  brought  out  by  Gerster  is  not  needed  if  a  Thomas  splint  is 
applied  previous  to  operation  and  the  elongation  is  kept  up  b\"  an 
extension.  Later  Cocrr'  introduced  a  double  lever  for  reiluction  of 
overriding  before  the  Ixjwman  clamp  is  applied  to  hold  the  fragments 
durmg  plating.  The  fracture  table  or  suitable  mechanical  extension 
apparatus  renders  these  devices  superfluous. 

If  a  Lane  plate  or  a  bone  plate  with  bone  screws  is  used,  the  technic 
of  application  b  the  same.  The  plate  is  held  in  the  forceps  and  applied 
along  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  When  its  proper  position  is  establishe<l, 
the  first  screw  hole  is  driven  well  into  the  shaft  with  a  drill,  generall\- 
opening  into  the  medulla.  The  screw  is  then  applied  by  a  screw- 
holding  driver  and  is  forced  part  way  home  before  the  grasping  appa- 
ratus which  holds  the  screw  is  loosened.  It  is  then  tightened  ancl  the 
remaining  screws  put  in  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  bone  or  ivorj- 
screws  are  used  in  a  plate  of  like  character,  they  can  be  driven  in  as  far 
as  advisable  and  the  remaining  projecting  portion  cut  off  with  cutting 
forceps. 

Experience  and  practice  will  teach  the  operator  just  how  deep  a 
screw  hole  must  be  for  the  size  of  screws  used  and  the  bone  he  is  working 
on.  If  a  screw  is  partly  driven  and  sticks,  it  is  as  well  to  leave  it  alone 
if  it  holds  securely  as  to  attempt  to  withdraw  it  and  redrill  the  hole. 
The  work  should  be  done  quitjdy  and  methodically.  Screws  shoukl 
be  set  in  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bone  and  tightened 
snugly  in  a  workman-like  manner.  Slovenly  or  unmechanical  work 
has  no  place  in  this  field,  and  the  postoperative  skiagram,  which 
shows  clearly  the  position  of  the  plate  and  screws,  is  a  good  criterion 
of  the  operator's  technic.  In  oblique  fractures'  of  the  femur  and  stmie- 
times  of  the  tibia,  it  may  be  necessary  to  insert  two  plates,  one  generalK' 
smaller  than  the  other,  acting  merely  as  a  stay  across  the  fracture  line 
at  a  distance  around  the  shaft  from  the  main  support. 

Only  large  bloodvessels  are  ligated  if  ble«ling.  Oozing,  which 
may  be  annoying  at  first,  soon  stops,  and  it  is  best  to  work  without 
a  constrictor  for  reasons  already  mentioned.  If  a  vessel  is  ligated 
the  knots  must  be  tied  with  forceps;  there  must  be  no  admission  of  the 
fingers  into  the  wound  nor  handling  of  the  catgut.  In  plating  the  femur 
with  a  ten-  or  twelve-inch  incision,  one  rarely  has  to  tie  any  deep 
points.    Plates  applied  over  the  periosteum  are  less  liable  to  cause 

'  Ibid.,  iviii,  490. 
i.  No.  i.  531. 
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irritation  and  to  interfere  with  union,  nor  do  they  later  tend  to  be  over- 
grown with  bone.  Closure  of  the  incision  is  made  by  a  continuous 
stitch  of  catgut,  through  the  muscles  and  deep  fascia.  This  must  be 
applied  by  forceps,  and  the  knots  tied  by  forceps,  and  all  tissues 
must  be  brought  snugly  together.  The  skin  protection  of  gauze  or 
towels  is  then  removed  and  the  skin  closed,  either  by  Michel  clips 
with  exact  approximation  of  the  edges,  or  by  interrupted  silkworm 
gut  with  a  finer  horsehair  suture  in  the  incision  line.  The  incision 
is  then  painted  with  iodine  and  a  copious  dressing  to  catch  oozing 
blood  is  put  on  and  bound  with  sterile  roller  bandages.  Outside  of  this, 
the  part  being  carefully  held  in  its  corrected  position,  the  plaster  or 
other  splint  is  applied  before  the  patient  awakens  and  the  position 
maintained  until  all  is  hardened  and  imtnobilization  is  satisfactory. 
No  drainage  is  used.  All  structures  arc  closed  tightly,  and  yet  there 
is  oozing  into  the  dressings.  Drainage  invites  infection  to  travel 
down  into  the  wound  and  is  not  necessary. 

If  in  certain  areas  other  operative  steps  are  demanded,  they  are 
indicated  under  the  beading  of  each  bone  dealt  with. 

FoBtoperatne  Care. — Casts,  splints,  and  dressings  must  be  in- 
spected frequently  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  When  awakening, 
the  patient  must  be  restrained  from  violent  motions  which  might 
tlisptace  the  internal  adjustment  and  when  awake  must  be  cautioned 
not  to  move  the  affected  part.  Should  signs  of  local  compression  or 
interference  with  circulation  appear,  the  cast  should  be  cut  away  at 
once  and  loosened  freely.  If  the  oozing  penetrates  the  cast,  the 
dressings  can  be  changed  down  to  the  skin  through  a  window  cut  over 
the  wound.  Fresh  dr>'  dressing  always  stops  the  oozing.  Casts 
saturated  with  blood  begin  to  have  a  bad  odor  in  a  few  days  when  the 
saprophytes  cause  fermentation.  They  must  then  be  changed  entirely 
and  a  new  cast  applied.  Care  in  handling  the  limb  must  be  exercised. 
If  body  casts  or  those  involving  the  thigh  or  sacral  region  are  applied 
they  must  be  preserved  against  contamination  with  urine  or  fecal 
material.  This  is  avoided  by  cutting  them  well  away  around  the 
pubes  and  buttocks  and  using  the  bed-pan  cautiously.  By  strapping 
the  plaster  edges  with  adhesive  or  painting  them  with  shellac  one  may 
obtain  further  protection. 

Bed-sores,  decubitus  ulcers,  may  also  occur.  After  body  oasts  are 
applied  the  patient  should  lie  on  pillows  place<l  squarely  across  beneath 
him,  and  the  areas  over  the  sacrum  and  buttocks  should  be  inspected 
daily  for  beginning  redness,  which  is  suiRcient  indication  to  cut  away 
the  plaster  and  readjust  the  padding. 

After  the  application  of  internal  bone  splints  it  is  very  necessary 
that  the  external  splinting  should  be  uf  utlequate  strength,  should 
immobilize,  and  should  lie  left  on  for  the  proper  period  of  confinement. 
One  must  consider  that  the  bone  fragments  within  have  been  delicately 
and  positively  adjusted,  sometimes  under  severe  strain  of  mechanical 
extension,  and  the  external  splinting  must  take  up  this  strain  and 
bold  the  position  obtained  without  chance  of  yielding.    In  some  ways 
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tliv  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  interiiai  splints,  partimlarly  l.aTie 
plates,  are  adetiiiate  of  tliemsclves  to  hold  fractures  without  external 
help.  This  is  a  great  error,  accounting  for  many  p<ior  results,  and  sJiuuld 
he  corrected.  The  splint  should  l>e  left  on  as  long  as  if  no  internal 
splints  are  used  at  all,  and  the  immobilization  should  l>e  as  complete 
as  can  he  obtained  (Fig.  'H). 

The  teclmic  of  removal  of  internal  splints  is  simple.  If  pain,  redness 
or  tenderness  almut  the  site  of  insertion,  or  a  sinus  discharning  pns 
de\elops  at  any  time,  the  advisability  of  their  reino\'id  t)ceonics 
immediate.  If  the  hone  has  healed  in  the  position  wished  for  and  the 
signs  of  irritation  develop  late,  the  splint,  if  non-ahsorhahle,  should 
he  cut  down  uixui  and  removal.  As  a  rule  in  plates,  wires,  and  nails 
m<ire  infection  will  he  found  down  in  the  Ixuie  than  was  anticipated. 
Around  the  edges  of  the  plate  there  is  frequently-  marked  pnilifcration 
of  l)one  quite  c<impletely  embedding  it,  and  yet  granulatit>n  tissue 
will  he  foiuul  l)eneath  when  the  proliferated  hone  is  chisele<l  awit\'. 


If  non-union  has  occurretl  or  the  original  platlnf;  was  p«K)rly  dime 
from  a  mechanical  stan(l{>oint,  or  the  patient  was  allowed  to  use  th<> 
leg  or  arm  Iwfore  firm  bon,v  union  had  followed,  screws  will  be  found 
l(M)se  e\en  in  the  absence  of  infection,  al>sorptioii  having  taken  place 
anmnd  the  track  of  their  insertion.  Martin'  recognizes  this  fact  and 
suggests  that  external  support  during  the  time  nee<led  for  union  sh<)ul(l 
be  finn  to  prevent  twisting  and  angling  strains  at  the  fracture  site. 
The  same  statement  holds  as  to  metal  nails.  The  plate  is  removc^l  anil 
the  granulation  scraped  away.  The  screw  holes  into  the  medulla  arc 
left  alone  unless  there  is  evidence  of  virulent  infection  di-ep  into  the 
hone,  in  which  event  the  medullary  cavity  should  lie  ciiiseled  o]>en  to 
remo\-e  necrotic  bone  and  allow  for  drainage.  The  skin  womid  should 
Ix-  hut  partly  closed  after  all  is  Hwabl>ed  out  with  incline,  and  a  gutta- 
percha drain  should  he  pluccd,  extending  out  of  the  most  dei)cnilcnt 
portion  of  tlie  wiuintl.    This  drains  freely  for  some  time,  slowly  fills 

I  Juur.  Am.  MoJ.  Ai»u.,  IvU,  Nu.  17,  p.  1353. 
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I  fnun  ilif  Iiiittniii  iiriil 
<-<.mi>l»-ti-ly  h«ik-il  with 
iii->titiit<il  <ir  till-  Wdinul  is 
nwl  liiirrow  iimk-r  |)r 


Lttt'iiiiiitnl   iir  wi'iik   iiifi'i'tiiiiis  is  sih)I) 
niiiMc,      If   siiflicit'iit   (iniitiii};i'   is   nut 
tliiirnii;;lilv  cliisfit,  |jin-ket>  nf  pus  fcinn    ' 
iiiif;li  tlic  imihclc  und  fiiwciiil  planr.s. 


The  twhiiif  nf  iiitraiiR-iiulliiry  spliiiliiif;  by  autopreiious  bone  grafts 
difffrs  from  that  of  Lane  plates  or  silver  wire  or  othtT  internal 
sppliHDoes.  The  fractured  ends  heiiig  exposed  by  the  same  inethtMi  as 
in  platinR.  thej'  are  brouglit  cut  through  the  incision  by  being  grasped  .| 
at  each  end  with  a  bone  forceps.  If  the  fracture  is  one  which  has 
healed  in  malposition,  or  one  in  which  there  has  been  callus  thrown 
out,  it  is  often  neceasarj'  to  cut  through  the  site  of  fracture  with  a 
chisel,  making  this  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  hone.  If  the 
bone  attacked  is  one  of  two,  as  in  the  forearm  or  leg.  the  companion 
bone,  it  not  already  fractured  and  loose  must  he  broken  through 
likewise  by  chiseling,  sometimes  through  a  separate  inciHinn.  In 
some  instances  cutting  through  the  interos-seous  ligament  will  allow 
enough  freedom  of  the  fractured  bone  to  permit  insertion  of  the  bone 
IH'g. 

The  bone  ends  being  turned  out,  if  the  fracture  is  fresh  the  medullary 
cavity  is  apparent,  and  the  blood-clot  in  it  is  scraped  out  with  a  curette 
or  reamed  out  with  a  reamer.  If  the  callus  has  formed  and  has  plugged 
the  medullar;-  opening,  it  must  be  gently  cut  away  by  a  sharp  chisel  , 
and  the  medulla  opened  in  each  fragment  by  drilling  and  curetting. 
Tlie  shaft  of  the  tibia  on  the  opposite  side  i.s  next  opened  by  an  incision 
directly  over  its  anterior  edge.  This  incision  may  he  straight  or  curved 
nutward  as  desired.  The  fascia  and  sheath  of  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle 
are  opened  and  the  tissues  reflected  back  on  both  sides,  the  skin  being 
held  out  of  the  way  by  a  broad,  fiat  retractor.  Measurement  of  the 
fracture  will  determine  how  large  a  piece  of  bone  is  necrled.  This  is 
marked  off  on  the  tibial  edge,  each  end  indicated  bj-  a  cross  cut  through 
the  periosteum  and  bone  with  a  metacarpal  or  rotary  saw"  and  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  bone  sawe«l  or  chiseled  off.  with  a  broad-bladed 
carpenter's  chisel.  Practice  with  a  chisel  will  lead  to  satisfactory 
removal  of  the  splint  if  the  electric  saw  cannot  be  obtained, 
exi>ensive  mechanical  saw  is  a  nuisance  if  it  is  continually  getting  out 
of  onler,  and  it  possibly  opens  a  chance  for  infection  in  needing  water 
to  be  drippei]  on  the  blade  as  it  works,  to  avoid  burning  (Fig.  35). 

When  the  fragment  of  required  size  is  loosened  it  is  held  in  a  bone 
holding  forceps,  not  allowed  to  touch  anything  and  while  the  assistant 
sews  the  mu.scle  and  fascia  over  the  denuded  tibial  surface  the  operator 
returns  to  his  fractured  site  and  fit.s  the  splint  into  the  metiuUa  of  c 
fragment,  making  .sure  first  that  it  is  not  too  long  nor  wide  to  fit  into 
the  opposite  side,  always  holding  the  splint  in  forceps.  If  satisfactory, 
the  splint  is  gently  tapped  into  the  medullary  cavity  and  then  by  the 
manipulating  of  the  limb  to  such  an  angle  that  the  other  end  can  he 
slipjjed  into  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  opposite  fragment,  the  shaft 
is  brought  into  alignment.  This  rerluctitm  completely  I'overs  the 
intramedullary  splint. 
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Rotatory  displacement  Is  rorrected  and  tlie  Itone  will  be  found  to 
fit  perfectly,  t'losure  is  the  same  as  after  jilatlnK-  This  operation 
can  frequently  \te  done  qnicker  and  tlm>Uf;l>  a  :^inal!er  incision  than 
plating. 
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The  site  of  the  tibia  from  which  the  traDsplant  b  taken  rarely  gives 
any  trouble.  It  should  never  become  infected  and  usually  after 
four  to  3tx  weeks  fills  in  clinically,  so  that  the  finger  running  down  the 
shaft  of  the  bone  fails  to  find  a  distinct  hiatus  where  the  bone  was 
removed.  In  some  cases  this  filling  in  is  greatly  delayed — after  four 
months  I  have  found  the  depression  still  unfilled  owing  to  -complete 
removal  of  periosteum.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Truslow*  that  this 
defect  be  filled  in  with  bone  wax.  Rarely  there  is  pain  if  regeneration 
does  not  occur.  The  author  has  knowledge  of  three  cases  of  frac- 
ture in  the  bone  from  which  the  transplant  was  removed,  one  in  a 
child  on  whom  an  Albee  operation  was  performed  for  tuberculous 
spine.  Three  weeks  after  operation  the  nurse  in  dressing  the  child,  who 
had  on  a  body  cast,  in  turning  it  over  hyperextended  the  leg  which 
had  been  used  for  graft  material,  and  a  fracture  through  the  site  of 
removal  followed.  The  second  case  followed  an  operation  for  an  intra- 
medullary graft  for  spiral  fracture  of  the  tibia  in  an  adult  man.  Two 
weeks  after  the  operation,  when  he  had  been  allowed  up  in  a  wheel 
chair,  he  slipped  in  getting  from  the  bed  into  the  chair,  and  in  the 
effort  to  spare  the  fractured  leg  and  save  himself,  threw  all  his  weight 
onto  the  leg  from  which  the  graft  had  been  taken,  and  a  fracture  of  that 
tibia  resulted. 

The  third  case  occurred  about  ten  months  after  the  splint  had 
been  removed.    The  gutter  had  not  filled  in. 

The  use  of  the  fibula  has  been  advocated  by  several  men.  on  account 
of  its  size  and  complete  covering  with  periosteum.  This  is  not  the  bone 
of  selection,  however,  by  a  large  majority,  except  in  some  instances 
of  bone  loss  due  to  other  causes  than  fracture.  Gangolphe  and  Bertein* 
suggest  its  use  in  comminuted  fractures,  but  unless  there  is  some 
necessity  for  employing  the  fibula  the  tibia  is  the  bone  of  choice.  Even 
in  transplants  for  loss  of  bone  Murphy  suggests  that  this  bone  is  not 
inherently  large  and  consequently  will  not  come  up  to  expectations. 
Lewis'  and  others  prefer  to  use  the  anterolateral  surface  of  the  tibia 
from  which  to  take  the  bone  splint.  If  possible  the  bone  peg  should 
contain  all  three  elements  of  osseous  tissue,  periosteum,  compacta, 
and  endosteum. 

The  intramedullary  autogenous  bone  peg  comes  very  near  fulfilling 
the  requirements  of  an  ideal  fixation  for  fracture  but  it  fails  in  some 
instances  and  we  are  forced  to  fall  back  on  normal  natural  callus 
formation  as  the  surest  repair.  In  the  last  few  months  I  have  seen 
3  cases  of  refracture  through  an  old  site  repaired  by  intramedullary 
peg.  One  in  the  neck,  one  in  the  shaft  of  the  femur  and  one  in  the 
tibia.  These  cases  were  asepic  and  the  roentgenogram  showed  plenty  of 
calcified  callus  about  the  fracture  site.  The  bone  pegs  had  been  broken 
off  at  the  point  where  they  crossed  the  fracture  line  Certain  rules  of 
bone-peg  insertion  remain  to  be  worked  out  based  on  experimental 

■  Jour.  Am.  Ortbop.  Absd.,  1914,  p.  299. 

'  Lyon,  Chir.,  xi,  No.  6. 

•  Surg.,  Qynec.  and  Obel.,  ii.  No.  6.  p.  631. 
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umi  iliiiital  findings.  The  must  important  of  tliesf.  omitting;  asepsis, 
1  lielievf  is  the  iIc'^tdt  iif  tigliliicss  witli  wliicli  tlic  ]k'R  is  tam]jefl  intii 
till-  inp(liillary  cavity  aiul  the  ninoiiiit  <if  ])rplimin&ry  (h'struftive 
reaming'  out  of  the  i»e<iiillary  euvity.  Tliese  two  points  have  great 
hifluenee  on  the  suhseciueiit  hltKni  supply  of  the  peg  aud  the  forma- 
tion of  internal  callus.  For  these  reasons  the  inlay  transplant,  fitter! 
snugly  into  the  gutter  cut  out  of  the  fragments,  opposing  like  bone 
elements  of  the  transplant  in  those  of  the  bone  fracture(],  becomes 
the  anatomical  ami  physiological  method  of  treatment. 

In  the  use  of  nails  or  ivory  pegs  as  internal  splints,  particularly 
near  joints,  the  same  rigorous  asepsis  is  followed.  Incision  should  he 
long  enough  to  insure  complete  reposition  of  fragments  and  the 
nail  driven  through  the  most  dependent  portion  nf  the  loose  frag- 
ment diagonally  toward  the  shaft  of  the  bone  to  wbidi  it  is  to  be 
attached.  Way  may  be  made  for  it  by  drilling,  but  tins  is  not  so 
neeessar\-  with  silver-plated  wire  nails  as  it  is  with  ivory  nails.  Either 
kind  may  be  driven  in  as  far  as  wishecl  and  then  cut  off  Hush  with  the 
bone  surface. 

Ivory  pegs  are  useful  and  undoubtedlv'  are  ultimately  absorbed. 
Where  tliere  is  any  fear  of  irritation  from  metal  nails,  or  when  there  is 
proximit.v  to  a  joint  where  a  secondary  operation  for  removal  is  not 
wished,  ivory  offers  a  good  substitute  for  metal.  The  pegs  are  strong 
and  will  stand  pounding  in  deeply  if  a  hole  is  prepared  for  them  by  a 
drill.  The  ivor>'  plate  and  screws  offer  the  advantage  that  they  are 
ultimately  absorbed  and  cause  quite  firm  fixation  but  really  have  little 
advantage  over  the  steel  plates  and  cost  much  more.  Magnnson' 
and  Brougham  and  Eckc*  have  advocated  them.  The  author  prefers 
to  sterilize  them  by  boiling  for  twenty  minutes  and  then  keeping  them 
for  many  weeks  in  a  strong  solution  of  alcoholic  bichloride  of  mercury. 
This  permeates  them  and  does  not  seem  to  injure  their  strength. 

I'nopened  fractures  that  have  healed  in  maljiosition  and  demand 
o|>eii  operation  are  cared  for  by  the  same  technic.  W'hen  the  site  of 
fracture  is  expose*!  excess  callus  is  chiselled  off  after  reflection  of  the 
periosteum,  and  then  the  line  of  fracture  is  cut  through.  Placing  the 
fragments  in  proper  alignment,  closing  the  periosteum  down  on  the 
shaft  and  applying  the  Lane  plate  give  excellent  results.  On  acc-ouiit 
of  muscular  contraction  of  long  standing  some  limbs  cannot  be  extcniled 
or  straightened  out  by  mechanic'al  means  or  tenotomy.  In  sucli  rare 
cases  the  ends  of  the  fragments  will  have  to  be  cut  off  to  allow  for 
shortening.  Intramedullary  splinting  is  also  applicable  to  these 
cases.  I'nunited  fractures  with  and  without  pseudartlirnsis,  are 
primary  indication  for  open  operation.  If  a  non-union  does  not 
yield  to  ambulatory  treatment,  to  the  p<}unding  methtwl  of  Thomas  and 
Jones,  or  to  other  efforts,  it  is  opened  with  the  operative  technic. 
Should  no  fascia,  muscles  or  periosteum  lie  between  the  bone  ends  and 
the  alignment  he  satisfactory,  union  maj'  he  stimulated  by  the  driving 
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of  11  ilrill  lntnciii  tln'  loiisi-h  jdincd  franniciit  ends.  However,  wlivn^l 
tW  lidd  i">  mull,  if  i.iu-  will  lUnr  nfl'  the  lioiu'  fii<ls  with  a  sharp  chisel,! 
it  is  surprising  hniv  iiflcii  imcrjiii.'-iliiin  nf  tlirsc  tissues  is  finiml  which  it 
not  app!in*iit  fmiii  the  view  nhtjiiiieil  tiiruL^h  the  iiietsiim.  As  long  ' 
iLs  Line  is  rij;ht  in  the  urea  the  hest  treatment  is  tn  freshen  tiie  eiiilf* 
ami  einph.y  simple  R'pcisition  uf  fragments  with  a  slight  shi)rteniii^!, 
nr  jjiH  in  nil  intnuiiednliary  splint  of  such  length  and  shape  that  the 
length  of  the  leg  Is  maintaineii.  Plates  should  never  be  useii  when 
non-union  nr  fibrous  union  is  present.  At  the  Hospital  of  the  Gonrf 
.•Shepherd  they  have  almost  aliandoned  the  use  of  the  Lane  plates  after 
twelve  years'  experience.'  They  fi)im<l  that  the  failure  to  get  reduction 
was  on  account  of  the  interposition  of  extraneous  tissues  between 
t»one  ends,  and  that  external  splinting  did  not  offer  good  results  oa 
awoiint  of  improper  reduction  and  not  Iwcause  of  muscular  pull. 
Consequently  they  practice  open  operation  with  simple  reduction' 
anil  subsequently'  long  immobility.  \iac.\usland^  favors  simple  reposi- 
tion and  cuts  a  small  notch  in  the  ends  of  the  fragments  if  thej'  tend  to 
slip  apart.  Nails  maj'  he  used  mereh'  as  mechanical  fixation  to  bring 
the  freshened  bone  surfaces  into  firm  apposition.  Simple  replacement 
h\-  open  operation  should  be  given  more  attention  than  it  has  received. 
Itemoving  interposing  tis.sue  and  jwrfecting  alignment  in  serrated  oe 
■torsion  fractures,  gives  good  results.  The  operation  is  quickly 
done,  and  no  foreign  material  is  left,  unless  in  some  cases  the  fragments 
are  tied  together  \iy  heav\   catgut  or  kangaroo  tendon. 

Other  Trpos  ol  Operative  Treatment.  —  It  has  been  suggested  by 
■"Morris*  that  fractures  be  treated  hy  pinning  through  a  cannula  with 
the  aid  of  a  fluoroscopic  screen.  This  work  demands  a  special  table 
with  slides  which  permit  any  part  of  the  patient  to  he  exposed  to  the 
Roentgen  ra\s  in  front  of  a  fluoroscopic  screen.  The  operation  is  done 
under  local  or  general  anesthesia,  the  cannula  is  inserted  obli(]uely 
■Ugh  the  skin  and  a  drill  hole  is  made  to  prepare  for  the  dowel  pin. 
is  pin  is  inserted  and  tamped  down    after  which  the  cannula  is 

ithdrawn.     The  skin  is  closed  and  an  external  splint  is  applied. 

do  not  see  what  advantage  this  method  has  over  nailing  by  open 
ration  through  a  small  skin  incision.  Morris  admits  that  an 
'fePTor  in  insertion  is  pos.sible,  l)ecau.se  the  pin  may  be  shoved  ahmg  the 
shaft  of  the  bone  and  may  not  fix  the  fragment  as  desired.  One  is 
more  certain  to  see  or  feel  the.se  conditions  through  a  small  o|»ening 
than  through  the  fluoroscope. 

IJradfortl  and  Soutter*  advocate  the  fixation  of  fracturetl  bone  of 
infants  by  drilling  through  the  hones  subcuta  neon  sly  by  means  of  a 
long  drill  with  an  eye  at  the  point  which  is  thrust  out  through  the 
skin  on  the  opposite  side  to  its  entrance.  Strong  catgut  is  threaded 
*  ito  the  eye  of  the  drill  and  pulled  through  the  bone  hy  withdrawal 

'  Van  Duyn,  Am.  Jour.  Surg.,  mviii.  No.  1.  p.  H. 
'  Hun!..  Gync".  and  Olisl..  xlx.  No.  3.  p.  4m, 
■  Joiir.  Am.  Med.  .^san..  Ivii.  No.  17.  p.  iU5. 
'  Boston  Meit.  and  Sunt.  .Ictiir.,  cliiii,  Nn.  U. 
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of  the  iiifjtrument.  As  many  catgut  strands  are  insertetJ  as  nee(ie<i. 
the  bony  fragments  are  eoapted  and  the  strands  arc  tied  over  a  steril- 
ized leather  s])lint  which  stiffens  in  position.  Other  external  s|>Iints 
are  use<i   in   addition. 

Various  clamps  have  lieen  suggested  for  use  in  ununited  fractures, 
some  of  which  are  inserted  around  the  fragments,  left  a  varying  period, 
and  then  withdrawn.  Morrison'  devised  a  clamp  with  five  pointed 
teeth  which  was  applied  to  the  bone  by  open  operation,  and  the  handles 
were  then  withdrawn,  leaving  the  clamp  in  situ.  After  fi\e  to  eight 
weeks,  by  means  of  a  small  incision  and  rocking  of  the  clamps  the\' 
were  removed,  the  secondary  wound  healing  in  a  few  days.  The  fi\e 
cases  he  reported  gave  no  trouble  from  infection.  Another  clamp  on 
this  order  has  been  proposed  by  Simmons.'  Ununited  fractures  are 
unpromising;  the  autogenous  bone  graft  is  the  best  treatment  if  the 
patient  can  withstand  the  shock  of  the  operation.  In  the  femur 
this  is  an  important  factor.  Menton  and  Barton^  cite  a  case  in  a 
boy  of  an  open  fracture  of  the  femur  which  healed  after  infection  with 
two  and  one-half  inches  shortening,  but  operation  was  refused  on 
account  of  the  danger  from  shock.  Traction  in  a  limb  may  cause 
rapid  fall  in  blood-pressure. 

In  pseudarthrosis  development  between  fractured  ends,  nothing 
short  of  the  most  complete  exposure  with  dissection  of  the  lining  and 
covering  of  the  false  joint  is  of  avail.  Sharp  dissection  will  remove 
every  trace  of  a  false  joint  and  then  the  bone  end  should  be  sawed  off, 
healthful  fresh  medulla  exposed  and  a  suitable  intramedullary  splint 
transplanted.  These  cases  require  an  extra  long  immobilization  of 
ten  weeks  or  more,  depending  on  the  bone  involved. 

Ununited  Tractnn. — The  Inl*;  Bone  Graft. — In  his  paper  before 
the  Congress  of  German  Surgeons  in  April,  1914,  Albee  gave  a  resume 
of  250  cases  in  which  he  had  used  the  bone  graft.*  Most  of  these 
cases  were  in  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine,  but  he  mentions  one  case  of 
spinal  fracture  without  displacement  or  cord  pressure  whicli  was 
cured  by  inlay  bone  graft,  as  in  his  operation  for  Pott's  disease.  He 
believes  that  the  Lane  plate  is  a  hindrance  to  bony  union  in  ununited 
fractures,  but  that  fresh  fractures  demand  temporary  fixation  only, 
l^ecause  the  fragments  are  osteogenetically  active  and  the  plate  in 
suitable  cases  fulfils  this  requirement  admirablj'.  For  ununited 
fractures  the  problem  is  different,  as  here  one  has  to  deal  with  bone 
sclerosis,  rounded  ends,  and  medullary  ca\'ities  plugged  with  osseous 
material,  as  described  in  the  chapter  on  Pathology.  The  hone  graft, 
which  contains  both  periosteum  and  endosteum  and  is  a  bone  unit 
in  itself,  makes  the  ideal  repair  tor  this  condition.  Albee  s  metluKl 
consists  in  sawing  a  long  slot  out  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  by  means 

'Aun.  ofSufK.,  1,"11U. 

*  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  clxii,  174. 

'Tr.  Am.  Surg.  Awn..  HI. 

'Surn..  Gynec.  and  Obat.,  1914;  Am,  Jour,  of  Surg.,  nviii.  No.  1,  p.  2(1:  Zlschr.  f. 
Onhnri.  Chir..  abstrBCted  in  the  Jour.  Am.  Mnl,  Agan..  Beptemher  9.  1911;  Folder.  .\iii. 
Orlliop.    Assn..   May    15,    1911,   etc. 
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of  a  two-bladed  saw.  Thb  graft  contains  these  elements  and  can  I>e 
slid  past  the  freshened  line  of  fracture  and  held  in  place  b>'  dowel 
pins  of  bone  inserted  on  the  edges.  (See  schematic  figure  in  tlie  chapter 
on  Fractures  of  the  Bones  of  the  I^g.)  In  17  cases  of  ununited  fracture 
he  has  obtained  bone  union  everj'  time  by  using  the  inlaj'  graft.  The 
principle  of  autogenous  hone  splints  in  ununite<l  fracture  is  sound, 
because  this  graft  is  living  tissue  which  has  some  resistance  to  bacterial 
infection,  and  it  becomes  fixed  in  the  new  bed  made  for  it.  By  its 
presence  it  stimulates  bone  formation  and  probably  also  takes  on  some 
bone  growth  itself  in  the  periosteal  layers.  Other  surgeons  have 
reported  series  of  cases  treated  by  both  the  intramedullary  and  the 
ialay  methods.  Henderson'  cites  32  cases  of  ununited  fracture  with 
satisfactory  results.  Five  failures  occurred,  2  each  in  the  neck  of  the 
femur  and  in  the  humerus  and  1  in  the  forearm.  The  other  27  obtained 
good  functional  results.  He  believes  that  the  inlay  method  is  better 
than  the  intramedullary,  as  the  various  bone  elements  of  the  graft 
are  placed  in  contact  with  the  corresponding  elements  of  the  fragments; 
that  is,  periosteum  to  periosteum,  and  cortex  to  cortex.  Asepsis  is 
as  desirable  in  this  operation  as  in  plating,  and  the  grafts  must  be 
autogenous  and  as  a  rule  grow  better  in  young  than  old  individuals. 
The  ingrowth  of  new  capillary  structures  from  the  fragments  into  the 
graft  must  be  preserved  by  a  long  and  complete  immobilization,  because 
very  slight  movements  which  involve  the  graft  cause  these  vascular 
connections  to  be  ruptured  and  their  renewal  is  necessary  for  a  success- 
ful result.  If  they  are  broken  up  many  times  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  capillary  proliferation  will  become  discouraged  and 
finally  cease,  or  the  graft  be  deprived  of  serum  so  long  that  It  will 
begin  to  undergo  atrophy  or  necrosis. 

In  fresh  fractures  the  method  of  transposing  the  two  strips  of  bone 
cut  from  the  site  of  fracture  has  the  advantage  of  obviating  the  need 
of  opening  the  other  shin  for  a  graft.  The  grafts  are  cut  wedge-shaped, 
wider  on  the  periosteal  than  the  endosteal  surface,  so  that  they  will 
not  slip  into  the  medullary  cavity  and  are  changed  about  in  accord- 
ance with  that  fact.  They  can  be  held  in  by  sutures  of  kanagroo 
tendon  applied  through  drill  holes  in  the  fragments  or  by  small  bone 
dowels  as  mentioned  above.  Albee  says:  "The  grafts  are  remo\'ed 
from  the  fragments  by  starting  the  cuts  with  the  twin  motor  saw 
adjusted  to  about  seven-sixteenths  inch  (11.1  nun.)  apart  in  a  femur, 
then  completing  the  cuts  through  the  cortex  to  the  marrow  canty 
with  a  single  motor  saw.  The  longer  strip  of  bone  is  then  Inserted 
into  the  gutter  so  that  half  of  it  is  in  one  fragment  and  half  in  the 
other. 

"Dowels  are  now  turned  out  with  the  motor  doweling  instrument, 
using  for  this  purpose  either  the  shorter  strip  of  bone  or  bone  removed 
from  the  side  of  the  gutter  distal  from  point  of  fracture.  The  graft  is 
then  forced  into  place  and  four  holes  drilled  obliquely  to  its  side 

■  Jour.-Lnncet,  iniv,  No.  73. 
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ami  foiiaiders  it  particularly  valuatilf  in  open  fractures  which  have 
liriileil.     Its  troublesome  aspects,  according  to  him,  are: 

1.  It  may  crack  the  compacta. 

2.  It  holds  poorlj'  in  the  epiphyses  or  in  friable  pieces. 

'i.  Near  joints  there  is  not  enough  space  to  place  two  naib  on  the 
ju\tu  articular  fragment. 

4.  A  hole  is  left  which  invites  infection. 

5.  Maintenance  of  fixation  on  the  arm  is  very  difficult. 

He  says:  "I'ne  fracture  suturce  n'est  pas  une  fracture  guerie," 
which  might  he  translated  to  mean  that  the  suture  has  no  other 
purpose  than  to  facilitate  the  natural  course  of  healing,  to  assume  its 
regularity,  and  to  maintain  the  contact  of  the  fragments.  Dujarier 
favors  wires  which  are  put  on  encircling  the  bone  fragments  and 
n.'moved  after  thirty  or  forty  daj's.  In  the  contemporarj'  French 
Surgery  department  of  the  British  Surgical  Journal,^  Prof.  Tuffier 
states  that  "  we  have  completely  given  up  the  use  of  hone  staples  and 
employ  plates  and  s<Tews  of  many  patterns." 

Heceitlly  Allen'  recontmends  an  i-\ttTTial  plate  of  an  alloy  metal 
poured  and  cast  over  the  heads  of  nails  whose  shafts  penetrate  the  two 
la>ers  of  compacta.  Vtheu  union  is  complete  this  cast  is  melted  ofT 
and  the  nails  drawn  out.  Good,  strong  nails  or  drills  are  used,  insertetl 
not  in  a  straight  line  like  screws  in  a  plate,  and  a  low  melting  alloy 
is  moulded  over  their  heads  after  the  fracture  is  ojjcned  and  reduced. 
Tills  method  seems  far  more  elaborate  than  the  .Steinmann  methtid 
or  that  of  simple  open  replaceuient. 

Robert  Jones  has  said'  "Before  we  reach  the  new  things  we  must 
ask  oursel\'es  if  we  have  done  the  best  by  the  old ;  and  it  is  onij'  by 
being  critics  of  our  own  work  that  we  can  discover  each  for  himself 
which  procedure  will  in  his  own  hands  give  the  best  results." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
DISLOCATIONS. 

Definitions  and  Classification. — A  dislocation  or  luxation  h  a 
complete  displacement  of  an  articular  surface  from  the  other  surfaces 
or  bones  which  form  a  joint.  If  the  displacement  is  not  completi.', 
so  that  the  joint  surfaces  remain  in  partial  contact,  the  condition  is 
called  a  subluxation.  Diastasis  is  a  term  applied  to  separation  of  two 
bones  closely  attached  to  each  other  without  a  true  joint.  A  tearing 
apart  without  lateral  gliding  is  understood.  Examples  are  separation 
of  the  radius  and  ulna  at  the  wrist,  or  the  lateral  separation  of  the 
pubic  bones  at  the  symphysis.  Distraction  is  an  injury  in  which  the 
joint  surfaces  have  been  pulled  from  each  other  without  rupture  of 
the  ligaments  which  bind  them  or  change  of  their  axial  relationship. 
Some  separations  of  the  vertebral  bodies  fulfill  these  conditions. 
Sprains  and  distortions  are  caused  by  forcible  wrenching  of  joints. 
Ligaments  and  capsules  rarely  stretch;  most  of  the  injury  is  caused 
by  tears  of  fibers  or  by  the  pulling  out  of  minute  areas  of  the  bone 
surface  at  the  insertions  of  the  ligament.  The  relationsliip  of  the 
joint  surfaces  is  not  disturbed  permanently,  though  there  may  have 
existed  a  momentary  subluxation  which  sprang  back  into  nonnal 
position. 

Dislocations  are  also  classified  as  open  or  closed.  When  the  joint 
cavity  remains  unruptured  to  the  outside  air  it  is  called  closed,  and 
when  the  tissues  are  open  to  the  air,  open.  Recurrent  or  habitual  dis- 
location is  a  term  which  applies  to  those  conditions  whicli  recur 
upon  slight  trauma  or  muscular  action,  generally  aided  by  concomi- 
tant fracture  and  a  defect  or  laxness  in  the  ligaments  and  capsule. 
Dislocation  of  a  joint  which  is  healing  after  reduction  of  a  recent  dis- 
location docs  not  constitute  a  recurrent  dislocation.  It  is  only  when 
the  trauma  is  trivial  or  a  certain  change  of  position  easily  induces 
the  luxation  that  it  is  put  in  the  habitual  class. 

Spontaneous  dislocations  are  induced  by  patholo^cal  changes  in  tlic 
bone  or  joint  and  are  really  pathological  dislocations.  They  are  causal 
by  slight  force  and  muscle  action  or  simply  by  gravity  and  may 
occur  with  a  patient  lying  in  bed.  Congenital  dislocations,  strictly' 
speaking,  are  those  which  exist  in  intra-uterine  life  on  account  of 
anatomical  defects.  Practically  this  term  is  applied  to  many  dislo- 
cations which  occur  during  delivery  or  very  early  in  life  from  infan- 
tile paralysis,  because  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  of  origin 
of  the  luxation. 

Multiple  dislocations  are  those  in  which  two  or  more  bones  arc 
dislocated  simidtaneously.     They  must  not  be  confused  with  total 
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dislocation s,  a  term  which  implies  that  a  bone  is  luxated  at  the  joints 
of  both  extremities.  '  (See  Dislocations  of  the  Clavicle.)  Bilateral 
dislocations  are  double  dislocations;  that  is,  the  corresponding  joints 
on  each  side  of  the  body  are  dislocated  simultaneously.  Tliere  is  no 
settled  nomenclature  descriptive  of  dislocations.  Involvement  of 
the  large  joints,  as  the  knee  or  hip,  are  spoken  of  as  dislocations  of 
those  joints,  and  the  disial  bones  are  the  ones  which  are  meant  as 
being  dislocated.  Further  to  clarify  the  type  of  dislocation,  it  is  cus- 
tomar\'  to  add  the  direction  the  di-slocated  bones  take.  For  example, 
at  the  knee  one  speaks  of  dislocation  of  the  knee  forward,  backward, 
or  laterally  in  or  out,  meaning  that  the  distal  bones,  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  are  carried  in  the  direction  indicated.  When  one  or  both  bones 
in  the  limb  arc  mentioned  as  dislocated,  it  is  customary  to  speak  of 
dbtocation  of  the  radius  forward  at  the  elbow  or  at  the  wrist,  or  tii 
use  the  anatomical  names  of  the  portion  of  the  bone  displaced,  so  that 
no  doubt  wUl  exist  in  the  reader's  mind.  (See  Occurrence  of  Dislo- 
cations.) 

Stimson  states  that  dislocations  as  compared  to  fractures  occur  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one  to  ten.  During  a  period  of  collection  of 
fracture  statistics  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital  based  on  11,302 
cases,  775  dislocations  were  cared  for.  There  was  a  slightly  higher 
proportion  of  dislocations  in  the  winter  period.  Of  775  cases,  690  were 
in  males,  85  in  females;  87  dislocations  were  in  children,  69  male 
children  being  injured  to  IS  female  children.  Of  the  total  nimiber  of 
dislocations,409,  or  52.8  per  cent.,  were  of  the  humerus.  In  accordance 
with  the  statistics  of  the  previously  mentioned  cases,  the  fourth 
decade  of  life  contains  most  dislocations,  the  fifth,  sixth,  third,  seventh, 
second,  first,  eighth  and  ninth  following  in  order. 

Etiology  aod  Mechanism. — Most  dislocations  are  produced  by 
external  violence  or  muscular  action  and  are  consequently  traumatic. 
l"he  small  proportion  which  are  spontaneous  are  really  pathological  and 
are  induced  by  changes  existing  in  tlie  bones  or  articular  stnictures. 

The  causes  of  dislocation  are  divided  between  predisposing  and 
exciting. 

Certain  predisposing  conditions  favor  dislocation.  The  fact  tliat 
there  is  motion  in  joints,  that  bone  ends  are  held  in  contact  by  air 
pressure  and  surrounding  structures,  and  that  they  are  exposed 
to  traumatic  injuries  which  tend  to  overreach  the  physiological  limits 
of  motion,  all  tend  toward  dislocation.  The  action  of  powerful 
muscles  across  joints,  effusions  and  hemorrhages  into  joints,  which 
distend  a  ca\'ity  usually  empty  and  weaken  its  soft  structures,  slow 
unnoticed  pathological  changes  and  fractures  of  associated  bones,  are 
also  factors  in  production  of  dislociition, 

The  exciting  causes  are  external  violence  of  either  direct  or  indirect 
character  and  muscular  action. 

1.  External  Direct  Violence  is  a  Eare  Caoae. — To  cause  dislocation 
in  a  healthy  joint,  direct  violence  must  be  so  applied  to  the  bone  as 
to  cause  its  holding  ligaments  first  to  give  through  being  torn  and  thus 
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to  allow  the  bone  to  he  pushed  from  the  joint,  Poworfiil  dirwt  blows 
on  the  front  of  the  humerus  head  may  tear  the  capsular  lifxaincnts 
and  drive  the  bone  directly  back  under  the  scapular  spine.  Falls 
may  accomplish  the  same  result.  Neighboring  bony  structures  which 
interfere  with  this  exitus  may  be  fractured,  or  they  may  I>e  broken 
first  and  the  contiiniance  of  the  force  may  <lrive  the  dislocated  bone 
into  displacement.  The  fibrous  ligaments  are  quite  inelastic;  the 
displacefl  bone  tears  them  apart,  and  all  that  is  needed  for  reduction 
of  the  displacement  is  the  pushing  of  the  bone  back  through  the  same 
opening.  Unfortunately  the  muscles  or  tendons  which  pass  over  the 
joint  interfere  with  this  procedure,  and  their  action  has  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Dislocations  caused  by  direct  violence  which  ruptures  all 
restraint  are  easily  reduced  and  also  easily  slip  out  of  place  again. 

Dislocations  caused  by  indirect  external  violence  are  very  common 
and  are  more  difficult  to  reduce  because  the  fcon*  is  not  displaced  in 
direct  line  of  the  trauma.  The  principle  of  leverage  enters  into  these 
dislocations,  as  the  force  acts  at  one  end  of  the  bone  and  the  disloca- 
tion occurs  at  the  other  end. 

Joints  are  divided  into  sliding,  hinge,  and  rotatory,  of  which  the 
hinge  joints,  represented  by  the  phalanges  of  feet  and  hands,  elbows, 
ankles  and  knees,  are  the  more  numerous.  Leverage  action  does  not 
have  much  influence  on  sliding  joints,  which  are  displaced  laterally 
from  each  other.  In  hinge  and  rotatory  joints  we  find  most  often  a 
lever  action  on  a  bony  or  ligamentous  projection  as  a  fulcrum.  The 
three  tj-pes  of  levers  must  be  remembered:  (1)  The  fulcrum  is 
between  the  power  and  the  resistance;  (2)  the  resistance  is  between 
the  power  and  the  fulcrum;  (3)  the  power  is  between  the  resistance 
and  the  fulcrum.  The  mechanism  of  the  first  class,  the  fulcnmi 
represented  by  a  bony  point  or  a  strong  ligament  lying  between  the 
power  applied  at  one  extremity  of  the  bone  and  the  resistance  of 
ligaments  at  the  other  end,  covers  most  of  the  dislocations  of  long 
hones.  The  second  and  third  class  levers  represent  the  dislocations 
caused  by  direct  violence,  because  in  these  two  classes  the  power  and 
resistance  move  in  the  same  general  direction.  Leverage  mechanism 
of  the  first  class  is  found  in  joints  subjected  to  indirect  violence  in 
which  the  normal  extent  of  motion  is  reached,  or  in  which  by  reason 
of  ligament  restraint  no  further  motion  is  possible  because  lx>iiy 
joints  infringe  on  each  other.  When  joints  are  flexed,  there  is  no 
strain  on  them,  because  their  movement  is  checked  by  the  interposition 
of  soft  parts.  When  they  are  placed  in  extension,  however,  the  check- 
ing restraint  is  either  ligaments  or  ligaments  plus  a  projecting  point 
of  bone  or  an  articular  cavity.  If  the  indirect  violence  forces  motion 
beyond  nornud  limits  after  the  ligaments  are  made  tense,  the  ful- 
crum exists  in  the  ligament  or  hone  mentioned,  and  tlic  resistance 
of  the  ligaments  is  overcome,  the  bone  being  displaced  into  dis- 
hx-ation,  \'iolence,  cither  direct  or  indirect,  acting  on  a  joint  in  a 
direction  in  which  motion  is  not  permitted,  as  lateral  motion  at  the 
knee,  may  produce  a  dislocation,  but  the  force  applied  must  be  much 
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greater  than  that  which  causes  ordinary  dislocation,  and  fracture 
often  accompanies. 

In  specific  types  of  joints  the  mechanism  is  as  follows:  For  the 
phalangeal  joints  of  the  hands  and  feet  as  well  as  most  of  the  meta- 
tarsal and  metacarpophalangeal  joints,  the  ligaments  are  situated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  extension  much  greater  than  a  straight 
angle.  If  the  distal  end  of  the  finger  is  bent  backward  suddenly,  it 
acts  as  a  lever  of  the  first  class,  because  its  base  presses  against  the 
proximal  phalanx,  which  acts  as  a  fulcrum,  and  when  the  ligaments 
on  the  palmar  surface  yield,  the  dislocation  follows.  Reduction  is 
accomplished  by  flexing  the  overextended  finger  back  into  normal 
position.  In  some  joints  the  tendons,  muscles  and  fascia  may  inter- 
fere because  of  their  mechanical  presence,  or  because  button  holes 
have  been  punched  in  them  which  catch  around  the  displaced  bone 
ends. 

The  principle  motion  in  ball-and-socket  joints  is  abduction  and 
adduction.  The  shoulder-joint  has  the  greatest  movement  of  all, 
because  it  articulates  with  the  movable  scapula  and  not  with  the  rigid 
pelvis,  as  the  femur  does.  Davis'  says,  "The  consequence  of  this 
(motion)  is  that  the  traumatic  force  is  diverted  by  the  movements  of 
the  parts  in  response  to  the  blow,  and  what  appear  like  direct  luxations 
are  really  indirect."  Luxations  of  direct  violence  without  the  inter- 
vention of  leverage  action  vary  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
injury,  as  has  been  stated,  but  indirect  dislocations,  in  practically 
all  of  which  the  lever  force  is  working,  conform  more  or  less  to  a  type 
and  are  of  regular  character,  because  the  lever  action  can  become 
effective  only  when  the  distal  part  assumes  a  certain  definite  relation- 
ship to  the  proximal  part  and  a  fulcrum  is  supplied.  In  the  chapter 
on  the  humerus  there  has  been  something  said  about  abduction 
injuries  at  the  shoulder.  The  abduction  mechanism  of  this  joint 
has  been  worked  out  by  experiments  on  the  cadaver  and  by  clinical 
ob3er\-ation  and  can  be  easily  verified.  When  the  arm  hangs  at  the 
side,  or  is  brought  forward  across  the  chest,  or  is  drawn  backward, 
it  always  comes  into  contact  with  the  trunk,  and  since  there  is  there- 
fore no  fulcrum  to  act  as  an  aid  for  dislocation,  in  these  positions  the 
arm  cannot  be  dislocated.  If  the  arm  is  abducted,  a  hypcrabduction 
from  trauma  causes,  the  tuberosity  to  impinge  against  the  edge  of  the 
acromion,  and  a  bony  fulcrum  is  formed.  The  violence  continues  and 
ruptures  the  capsule  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  joint  and  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  pried  out  of  the  socket.  The  anterior  inferior  portion 
of  the  capsule  is  the  site  we  would  expect  to  be  ruptured  if  leverage 
action  is  the  cause,  and  this  is  found  to  be  so.  All  other  causes  of 
shoulder  dislocation  are  relatively  rare. 

2.  Muscular  Action  Causes  some  Dislocations.— Tetanic  contraction 
of  one  or  a  group  of  muscles  acting  unopposed  by  the  muscles  which 
normally  counteract  them  may  produce  dislofation  In  a  normal  joint, 

'Tr.  Am.  Sur>(.  AsMti.,   I01-.'.  xix,  .JHS. 
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The  muscular  contraction  may  furnish  the  force  which  acts  on  the 
bone  like  indirect  violence.  The  common  example  is  dislocation  of 
the  lower  jaw  caused  by  muscular  action  while  yawning  or  laughing. 
The  humerus  or  tibia  may  be  dislocated  by  sudden  momentum  trans- 
mitted to  it  by  mu3cular  action  in  violent  kicks  or  efforts  at  throwing 
which  miscarry,  Voluntarj-  power  of  dislocation  is  seen  in  some 
individuals.  The  proximal  joint  of  the  thumb  is  the  one  most  com- 
monly affected  by  volition.  Such  joint  structures  finally  become  quite 
lax.  Some  years  ago  a  man  of  normal  appearance  made  the  rounds 
of  the  medical  colleges  who  could  voluntarily  dislocate  many  of  the 
large  joints  in  his  body.  He  had  acquired  the  power  by  constant 
exertion  and  practice,  using  muscle  contraction  of  certain  groups  over 
which  he  had  an  exact  control.  Some  individuals  can  dislocate  one 
or  two  joints  voluntarily  after  having  suffered  a  traumatic  dislocation. 
The  joint  remains  normal  when  the  individual  does  not  desire  to  throw 
it  out  of  place.  The  tetanic  muscular  contractions  of  epileptic  convul- 
sions, strychnin  poisoning,  or  tetanus  may  cause  dislocation,  although 
many  of  the  reported  cases  are  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  indirect 
violence  of  falls  received  in  the  convulsion. 

The  term  snapping  joint  or  trigger  joint  has  been  applied  to  a 
condition  of  subluxation  of  joints  which  is  voluntary  and  caused 
by  muscular  contraction,  TTie  reduction  is  spontaneous,  and  the 
act  of  subluxation  can  be  repeated  over  and  over.  The  muscular 
jerk  which  pulls  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the  socket  may  be  uncon- 
sciously performed  or  may  be  influenced  by  efforts  to  seek  damages 
or  to  avoid  military  service.  When  the  joint  reduces  itself  there  may 
be  an  audible  snap,  and  the  joint  may  be  seen  to  jerk  back  into  normal 
position.  Almost  any  joint  can  be  affected.  Those  most  commonly 
found  are  the  hip,  shoulder,  and  knee.  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  the 
thumb.  Bertein'  believes  that  the  condition  is  a  subluxation  and  that 
the  peripheral  snap  of  the  bone  is  dependent  on  joint  displacement, 
generally  caused  by  a  congenital  or  acquired  laxness  of  the  capsule. 
Worms*  records  a  case  of  snapping  shoulder-joint  in  a  lad.  He  could 
produce  a  loud  noise  in  the  joint  by  outward  rotation  of  the  horizon- 
tally abducted  arm.  Two  cases  of  snapping  knee  have  been  recorded 
by  Billet.'  These  may  arise  from  congenital  arthritic  changes  or  follow 
trauma  and  are  very  rare.  Billet  describes  the  mechanism  as  a  per- 
manently reciurent  subluxation  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  permitte*! 
by  the  laxness  of  the  capsule  and  ligaments. 

Snapping  hip  is  recoixled  by  Worms,*  Coudray,*  Muller'  and  Mou- 
chet.'    Mouchet?  believes  the  condition  b  entirely  volimtary. 

I  Rev.  di  Chir.,  Augiiit,  1914,  p.  711. 

'  Rev.  Med.  de  lEit..  19U,  Nr.  1.  8.  18. 

■  Gai.  dea  Hosp.  86  ann^,  No.  01,  p.  997. 

■  Arch.  gen.  de  cbir.,  19H,  viii,  Nos.  3  Kud  4. 
•  Berl.  klin.  Wchoschr..  1914,  p.  1210. 

'  Gbi.  dea  HoBp.  87  ann^e,  No.  22.  p.  349, 

■  Loc  at. 
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The  characteristics  of  snapping  joint  are  that  motion  in  the  joint 
affected  is  usually  not  hmited.  There  is  ease  in  producing  the  noise 
and  subluxation  by  muscular  contraction.  The  act  can  be  repeated 
an  indefinite  number  of  times,  reduction  is  easy  and  spontaneous,  and 
the  cause  is  some  pathological  laxness  of  the  joint  structures.  As  a 
rule  the  condition  is  painless.  Various  treatments  have  been  suggested. 
Rest,  electricity,  baking,  and  operative  treatment  have  been  used. 
Excision  of  the  joint  cartilage  or  capsulorrhaphy  have  caused  cures. 
Miiller  cured  a  snapping  hip  in  a  fifteen-year-old  girl  by  applying  a 
corset  with  a  band  around  her  thigh  and  a  steel  spring  like  a  truss 
which  made  pressure  behind  the  greater  trochanter. 

Habitual  or  recurrent  dislocations  are  seen  in  the  shoulder,  jaw,  and 
hip.  They  nearly  always  follow  a  traumatic  luxation  in  which  the 
joint  has  been  distended  and  the  capsule  made  lax.  Paralysis  of 
muscles  which  aid  in  the  retention  of  the  bones  within  the  joint  may 
contribute  some  help  in  the  occurrence.  They  permit  a  laxness  about 
the  joint,  and  a  slight  trauma  is  all  that  is  needed  to  throw  the  joint 
into  displacement.  The  wearing  away  of  protecting  bone  edges  or 
their  fracture,  particularly  of  the  glenoid  rim,  may  also  be  of  influence 
in  recurrent  dislocation.  This  class  does  not  include  the  spontaneous 
dblocations,  which  generally  remain  permanent  because  the  bones 
are  pathologically  affected,  and  while  displacement  occurs  the  con- 
dition is  hardly  a  true  dislocation.  Unequal  growth  of  two  parallel 
bones  may  cause  the  dislocation  of  the  faster  growing  one.  This  is 
seen  in  the  forearm  and  leg. 

Pftthology. — In  ball-and-socket-  joints  exposed,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  leverage  action  of  luxation,  the  articular  capsule  and  ligaments 
are  torn  quite  uniformly  to  permit  the  head  to  escape.  Tliis  tear 
may  be  a  longitudinal  or  transverse  slit.  It  may  involve  but  a  small 
part  of  the  capsule  op  a  large  part  of  its  circumference,  or  it  may  tear 
off  the  edges  of  the  bone  to  which  it  is  attached.  Muscles  inserted 
near  the  end  of  the  dislocated  bone  may  be  torn  from  their  attachment. 
The  spinati  muscles  frequently  tear  out  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus  in  dislocations  of  the  shoulder.  In  extreme  violence  the 
bone  head  may  be  pushed  through  other  more  remote  muscles  or  even 
through  the  skin  to  the  outside  air,  making  open  dislocation.  Recur- 
rent dislocations  or  traumatic  dislocations,  preceded  by  effusions 
within  the  joint  or  loss  of  tone  in  the  periarticular  structures,  may 
permit  the  bone  head  to  escape  from  the  joint  without  tearing  the 
capsule.  The  structures  become  so  lax  that  the  head  will-  assume  its 
Dew  position,  dragging  its  attaching  ligament  with  it  without  tearing 
the  capsule. 

When  other  forms  of  joints  are  <lislocated,  the  capsular  structures 
may  be  torn  completely  around  the  joint  or  simply  on  one  side.  As 
a  rule,  the  capsule  is  torn  on  the  side  toward  wliich  the  bone  is  dis- 
located, but  both  sides  may  be  lacerated  and  only  a  few  shreds  persist 
which  hold  the  bones  together,  I  have  had  a  case  of  complete  dis- 
location of  a  normal  knee  forward  which  gave  no  clinical  evidence  of 
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tearing  the  capsular  structures.  There  was  no  hemorrhage  or  effusion 
in  the  joint,  and  after  reduction  there  was  little  or  no  swelling  in  the 
knee.  Another  variation  of  the  local  pathology  is  for  the  capsular 
and  other  ligaments  to  remain  intact,  but  the  periosteum,  which  is 
continuous  with  the  capsular  ligament  at  its  insertion,  to  be  stripped 
off  the  bone  and  carried  along  with  the  dislocated  end,  leaving  a 
space  between  it  and  the  bared  bone.  This  space  quickly  becomes 
filled  with  blood.  Bony  fragments  of  varying  size  may  be  liftt^d  off 
with  the  periosteum.  The  articular  cartilages  are  sometimes  split 
or  indented  by  pressure  of  the  bone  ends.  Tags  of  capsular  ligament 
or  synovial  membrane  may  come  to  lie  between  the  joint  surfaces. 
The  edges  of  the  bone  or  spines  within  the  joint,  as  in  the  knee,  arc 
frequently  broken. 

The  displacement  of  dislocations  is  rarely  great.  Strong  muscular 
attachments,  ligaments  and  tendons  about  joints,  the  softer  parts, 
and  the  restriction  of  untorn  parts  of  the  capsule,  forbid  a  great  dis- 
tance of  separation.  The  position  of  the  bone  iramediatelj'  after  the 
dislocation  is  called  the  primary  displacement.  It  often  changes. 
The  position  finally  assumed  is  terme<l  the  secondary  displacement 
and  is  influenced  by  gravit\-,  weight  of  a  limb,  swelling  and  edema, 
contraction  of  muscles,  and  the  resistance  of  the  untorn  ligaments. 

PathologiMl  Complicatioiis. — These  comprise  local  injuries  of  the 
bones,  vessels,  nerves,  viscera  and  soft  parts  in  open  dislocation. 

1.  The  bones  are  often  injured  in  the  manner  previously  described, 
whereby  splinters  are  separated,  periosteum  is  elevateti,  or  an  e<lge 
is  cracked  off.  Though  they  are  not  serious  complications,  they  really 
have  a  bearing  on  treatment  and  prognosis,  and  the  surgeon  should 
endeavor  to  diagnose  their  presence.  A  common  example  is  the  frac- 
.ture  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  Breaking  off  of  the  edge  of 
the  glenoid  or  the  acetabular  rim  is  often  overlooked  and  becomes  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  in  after-treatment.  Man;-  ca,ses 
of  ankylosis  or  restricteii  joint  motion  are  caused  thus,  the  joint 
being  iised  too  early  and  too  freely  after  reduction.  Irritation  is  set 
up  around  the  bone  fragment  and  callus  forms,  often  spreading  out 
and  involving  the  capsular  ligament  or  causing  an  exostosis  which 
hinders  joint  freedom. 

The  <Iislocated  head  may  be  indented,  its  cartilage  ma\'  be  split 
or  denuded,  op  it  ma\'  be  fissured  down  into  the  shaft.  These  compli- 
cations are  m>t  very  troublesome,  if  they  are  recognized  aiul  the 
joint  is  given  sufficient  rest.  The  roentgenogram  becomes  of  great 
assistance,  taken  after  reduction.  Rarely  one  bone  of  the  joint  for- 
mation is  fracture*!  to  permit  the  dislocation.  This  is  so  in  the  hip  in 
the  so-called  central  dislocation  of  the  femur,  when  the  femur  is  driven 
through  the  acetabulum.  Some  dislocations  are  commcmly  associated 
with  a  near-by  fracture,  and  the  fracture  is  the  primap\-  injury  rather 
than  the  dislocation.  Fractures  of  the  olecranon  witli  dlshH-atioii  of 
the  heail  of  the  radius  go  together,  and  also  some  fractures  of  the 
shaft  of  the  ulna  with  di.slocation  of  the  radial  head.    DisltK-ation  and 
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fracture  of  part  of  one  bone  otcurs  in  dislocations  ()f  tlie  elliow,  for 
example,  fracture  of  the  huinenil  c-oiidyle  or  the  coronoid  of  the  iilim 
being  complications.  The  mttst  serious  complications  of  dislocation 
and  fracture  of  the  {>art  dislocated  is  seen  in  tlie  ball-and-socket  joints, 
particularly  the  shoulder.  As  mentioned  elsewhere,  Mr.  Robert  Jones 
said  some  years  ago  that  he  hail  over  fortj-  roentKenograms  of  this 
condition.  I  have  found  it  a  rare  complication  in  looking  over  hun- 
dreds of  shoulder  fractures.  The  usual  place  of  fracture  is  through 
the  surf^ical  neck,  rarely  through  the  anatomical  neck.  Difficulty  in 
reduction  lies  in  exerting  a  reducing  pull  on  the  head  fragment,  which 
has  been  largely  deprived  of  ligamentous  attachments.  There  are 
some  successful  reductions  by  manipulation;  most  are  operative. 
(See  Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Humerus.) 

2,  Bloodvessel  injury  rarely  complicates  dislocation.  The  vessels 
most  often  concerned  are  the  brachial  artery  and  vein  or  the  popliteal 
vessels,  and  dislocations  with  great  displacement  are  the  cause.  The 
tibial  arteries  have  be<'n  injured  in  ankle  dislocations,  and  in  my 
case  of  dislocation  of  the  tarsal  scaphoid  the  dorsalis  pedis  arter>-  was 
injured  in  its  middle  and  inner  coats,  and  its  lumen  was  obliterated. 
In  dislocation  we  do  not  find  sharp  or  n>ugh  bony  projections,  which 
would  tend  to  injure  bloo<l vessels.  The  head  of  the  humerus  and  the 
femur  are  round  and  smooth  and  do  not  rupture  the  vessels.  At  the 
shoulder  the  head  of  the  humerus  may  tear  the  artery  or  vein  or 
injure  the  inner  coats  of  the  artery  so  that  a  traumatic  aneurism 
develops  at  once  or  within  a  few  days.  Gangrene  of  the  arm  may 
follow.  Many  of  the  bloodvessel  comptications  of  dislocation  really 
follow  efforts  at  reduction,  especiallj'  if  the  time  elapsed  between 
injurj-  and  treatment  has  permitted  adhesions  to  form  between  the 
ligament  tags  about  the  bone  head  and  the  vessels.  Powerful  traction 
or  a  fulcrum  supplied  by  the  surgeon's  foot  in  the  axilla  may  cause 
vessel  rupture. 

The  symptoms  of  injury  of  large  vessels  are  those  of  concealed  hem- 
orrhage. Fast  pul^,  shock,  and  paleness  are  prominent.  At  the  site 
of  dislocation  a  hematoma  ma^'  form  at  once,  which  pulsates  at  first 
but  gradually  becomes  tense  and  hard.  !f  the  axillary  artery  is  rup- 
tured, th'e  radial  ceases  to  beat,  but  it  may  also  be  affected  by  press- 
ure on  the  axillary  from  a  venous  rupture.  When  the  blood  tumor 
is  found  well  developed  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  vessel  is  injured, 
unless  by  some  chance  there  remains  a  slight  pulsation  in  the  per- 
ipheral arteries,  indicating  that  the  arterial  trunks  retain  continuity. 
Rupture  of  part  of  the  vessel  coats,  leaving  the  adventitia  leads  to 
a  more  slowly  growing  tumor  mass.  This  causes  enlargement  in  the 
axilU,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  abscess  or  enlarged  glands.  Great 
care  must  be  obser\'ed  in  cutting  into  such  swelling  about  joints  where 
there  exists  a  previous  history  of  trauma  or  dislocation.  Dislocation 
may  have  been  reduced  either  by  a  surgeon  or  spontaneously,  the 
tumor  mass  causing  symptoms  later,  possibly  under  the  care  of 
another  surgeon. 
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3.  Nerve  complications  are  divided  into  three  classes:  (h)  Trau- 
maUc  neuritis  which  may  occur  without  dislocation.  Nerves  may 
be  contused  or  stretched  by  the  dislocated  bone  and  tlieir  impulse- 
conducting  power  temporarily  abolished.  They  may  be  stretched,  and 
hemorrhages  into  the  sheatli  or  between  the  axoiies  may  act  to  abolish 
transmission  or  to  cause  degeneration  and  subsetiuent  paresis. 

(6)  Compression  of  nerve  trunks  between  two  bone  surfaces  by 
callus  or  by  organized  exudate  and  scar  tissue.  This  is  seen  at  the 
shoulder,  elbow,  and  knee,  especially  about  the  head  of  the  fibula, 
and  a  few  other  points.  From  the  character  of  their  cause  tliese  changes 
are  generally  late. 

(c)  Rupture  or  avulsion  of  a  nerve  or  several  trunks  from  the  spine, 
as  in  dislocations  at  the  shoulder.  These  are  relatively  uncommon 
and  are  often  overlooked  at  the  time  of  injury.  The  motor  and  sen- 
sory distribution  in  an  extremity  should  b^  thoroughly  tested  after 
reduction  of  all  dislocations. 

The  symptoms  of  nerve  complications  depend  on  the  class  in  which 
they  may  lie.  If  a  nerve  or  trunk  is  completely  ruptured,  there  is 
complete  permanent  loss  of  motor  and  sensory  power  in  its  distribu- 
tion. This  is  permanent  unless  plastic  repair  is  performeil.  In  the 
first  class  symptoms  of  pain,  numbness,  sensory  and  motor  disturb- 
ance of  varying  degree  are  usually  present.  At  first  these  are  not 
marked.  They  gradually  increase,  especially  if  caused  by  pressure  of 
misplaced  bone  ends  which  arc  not  reduced.  Traumatic  neuritis 
tends  to  reach  a  culmination  of  its  manifestations  within  six  weeks, 
after  which  a  progressive  improvement  begins. 

4.  The  abdomimil  viscera  may  be  injured  by  dislocation  of  the  pelvic 
bones.  The  bladder  is  particularly  prone  to  rupture.  Central  dis- 
location of  the  femur  into  the  pelvic  cavity  likewise  causes  injury, 
and  the  spinal  cord  may  be  damaged  when  the  vertebree  are  dislocated. 
The  esophagus  and  trachea  have  been  opened  or  severely  compressed 
by  dislocation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  behind  the  sternum  or 
the  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone.    (See  the  chapter  on  these  subjects.) 

5.  Open  dislocations,  especially  those  opened  from  within  by  tear- 
ing or  pressure  of  the  dislocated  bone,  are  rare.  The  fingers  are  some- 
times wrenched  and  pulled  loose  by  an  open  dislocation  which  rup- 
tures a  phalangeal  joint  and  tears  away  most  of  the  soft  parts  covering 
it.  These  injuries  result  from  violence  which  catches  and  holds  the 
finger,  or  from  sudden,  sharp  blows  like  that  of  a  swiftly  moving  ball 
stnidng  the  end  of  the  finger.  Open  dislocations  of  the  larger  joints 
are  caused  by  extreme  violence,  generally  accompanied  by  secondary 
twisting  or  wrenching  after  the  dislocation  has  occurred.  The  skin 
opening  may  be  produced  at  once  by  the  outside  force  or  from  the 
bursting  through  of  tiie  dblocated  bone  head.  These  wounds  are 
similar  to  those  of  open  fracture,  but  in  dislocation  we  have  a  joint 
surface  exposed  to  outside  contamination.  As  a  rule,  joint  surfaces 
have  less  resistance  to  infection  than  hone,  especially  joint  surfaces 
which  have  been  suddenly  snatched  from  a  normal  condition  and 
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rudely  opened  to  outside  infections.  Joints  which  have  been  trauma- 
tized and  in  the  subsynovlal  layer  of  which  a  resistance  has  developed 
by  a  slow,  low-grade  inflammation  have  greater  resistance.  Open 
dislocations  often  lead  to  serious  joint  and  bone  infections.  Amputa- 
tions or  complete  exdsion  of  bones  for  necrosis  and  osteomyelitis 
follow.  This  b  true  in  every  case  of  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  that 
I  have  seen. 

In  the  large  joints  the  possU)ility  of  infection  is  great.  Infection 
leads  to  pyarthrosis  and  probable  destruction  of  joint  surfaces,  osteo- 
myelitis, drainage,  ankylosb,  and  possibly  amputation.  The  prog- 
nosis is  also  grave,  because  these  injuries  are  caused  by  great  violence. 
Secondary  opening  may  follow  from  pressure  of  the  bone  on  the  soft 
parts  causing  ischemia  and  local  gangrene  with  sloughing. 

Treatment  of  open  dislocation  is  conservative.  An  effort  is  made  to 
minimize  infection  by  gentle  cleansing  or  irrigation,  and  the  dislocation 
is  reduced.  The  wound  is  partly  closed,  drainage  into  an  aseptic 
dressing  being  provided  for.  When  infection  starts,  free  drainage 
is  indicated  at  once.  If  that  fails  to  quiet  the  suppuration,  resections 
of  the  joint  or  amputation  are  left. 

CooTBe  aod  Repair  of  Bednced  DislocatioiL — ^As  in  the  pathology 
of  all  traumata  on  living  tissue,  the  repair  rests  on  the  extent  of 
primary  injury  and  the  course  of  the  dislocation  after  reduction 
of  the  periarticular  structures.  The  usual  course  of  reduced  disloca- 
tion is  simple,  and  the  ultimate  result  is  excellent  functionally.  The 
initial  swelling  Is  not  great,  especially  if  reduction  has  been  accom- 
plished soon  after  displacement.  Fain  and  loss  of  function  are  also 
temporary,  if  the  joint  is  given  rest  for  a  proper  period  that  a  normal 
surface  condition  may  be  regained,  and  the  rupture  of  the  capsule 
be  permitted  to  heal.  The  amount  of  motion  following  dislocation 
is  often  left  to  the  patient  after  a  few  days'  immobilization,  because 
no  motion  will  be  indulged  in  which  produces  pain  or  swelling  inter- 
fering with  use.  A  dislocated  shoulder  is  put  in  a  simple  arm  sling, 
and  when  tiie  patient  discovers  that  motions  of  use  are  painless  and 
free  they  are  indulged  in  to  that  range.  Slowly  full  function  is  estab- 
lished. In  some  cases  the  periarticular  structures  have  suffered  con- 
siderable laceration,  or  there  is  greater  hemorrhage,  or  some  of  the 
minor  complications  have  taken  place.  Under  these  circumstances 
pain  and  swelluig  persbt  much  longer,  there  is  an  inflammatory  reac- 
tion, and  rarely  suppuration  and  abscess  formation  are  present.  The 
greater  the  inflammatory  reaction  the  greater  the  restriction  of  motion 
will  be  from  contractions  of  organized  exudate  about  the  joint,  adhe- 
sions within  the  joints,  and  the  binding  of  the  periarticular  muscle 
and  tendons. 

Secondary  loss  of  function  and  pain  may  follow  a  course  after  reduc- 
tion which  appeared  to  be  simple  and  satisfactory.  This  is  com- 
parable to  an  obscure  and  slow  osteo-arthritis  in  which  the  changes 
have  followed  after  the  trauma  of  dislocation. 

The  course  of  open  dislocations  varies.    Many  of  them  which  are 
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haiiilleil  asi'itticiilty  !iii<l  promptly  niUiced  lead  to  a  primary  healing 
of  the  soft  parts.  Others  are  iiifectetl,  aii<l  all  grades  of  suppiiratioii 
in  soft  parts,  jtiint,  ami  hoiu-  result,  with  the  eoiisegiieuees  |)revioiisly 
mentioned.  The  other  conipUeations  involving  bloodvessels,  nerves, 
and  bone  ehan^^e  the  course.  Fracture  especially  leads  to  much  loss 
of  joint  motion,  through  the  misplacement  of  fragments  or  the  forma- 
tion of  restricting  callus.  Fracture  dislocation  of  the  head  and  neck 
of  a  bone  must  first  be  considered  as  fracture,  and  efforts  must  be 
directed  toward  reduction  of  the  fragments,  which  implies  an  inci- 
dental reduction  of  the  dislocated  head.  Some  fractures  of  an  articular 
edge  or  an  apophysis  lead  to  irreducible  and  recurrent  dislocation,  a 
condition  which  may  last  during  the  patient's  lifetime.  The  prognosis 
is  good  as  to  life,  but  if  reduction  is  difficult,  the  chance  for  complete 
return  of  function  is  affected.  The  various  complications,  the  joint 
involved,  and  the  time  after  injury  at  which  reduction  is  attempted 
all  influence  the  reducibility. 

The  repair  of  dislocation  must  accord  with  the  course.  Dish-ca- 
tions undergoing  repair  after  redve'ion  are  seldom  seen  by  the  surgeon, 
as  no  indication  exists  for  open  operation  unless  there  should  he  sup- 
puration, and  then  drainage  alone  is  done.  Most  of  our  pathological 
knowledge  comes  from  operations  on  recurrent  or  old  unreduced  dis- 
locations. Uarely  autopsy  is  performed  on  persons  who  have  suffered 
traumatic  dislocation  and  had  an  exitus  during  the  course  of  healing 
of  the  dislocation.  We  expect  local  hemorrhage  al>out  the  structures 
which  have  l>een  stretched  or  torn  by  the  luxation.  This  is  seen 
clinically  in  the  large  ecchymoses  which  spread  by  gravity  from 
shoulder  dislocations.  The  joint  may  be  filled  with  blood-clot  or 
there  may  be  but  a  small  mass  sealing  the  capsular  tear.  This  tear 
as  well  as  lacerations  of  other  structures  about  the  joint  must  heal 
by  connective  tissue,  which  cicatrizes  and  produces  a  scar.  If  the  dis- 
location has  been  extreme,  with  any  of  the  complications  described, 
the  resulting  healing  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  simple  process.  The 
torn  capsule  may  become  adherent  to  vessels,  muscles,  or  bone.  The 
capsular  structures  become  thickened  as  a  result  of  violent  attempts 
at  reduction  or  motions  indulged  in  before  simple  healing  has  taken 
place.  Insufficient  immobilization  or  early  attempts  to  free  the  joint 
by  painful  pas.sive  motion  have  the  same  effect.  All  such  adhesions 
cause  restriction  of  motion.  Infection  and  suppuration  with  their 
train  of  consequences  are  rare.  The  other  complications  involving 
fracture,  nerve  and  bloodvessel  injury  have  been  enumerated  and 
will  be  considered  specifically  under  each  dislocation  discussed. 

Eecnrreiit  and  Old  or  Tlnreduced  Dislocations. — Recurrent  or 
habitual  dislocation  of  the  large  joints  are  rare.  They  may  follow  an 
ordinary'  traumatic  dislocation,  but  usually  they  are  associated  with 
some  of  the  complications  of  luxation.  Paralysis  of  muscle  gronps, 
laceration  and  incomplete  repair  of  muscles  important  to  the  integrit\' 
of  the  jr)int,  and  acquired  laxness  of  the  capsule  promote  a  tendency 
toward  recurrence.    A  slight  trauma  or  a  position  of  the  part  which 
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thnms  strain  nti  ii  wcjikonoil  iir  lux  side  wf  the  retniniii};  eapHiile  ia  I 

nil  iliat  is  needed  to  [KTiiiit  the  iHjne  to  slip  out  of  the  joint.     The  J 

I  oficner  this  lii\titioi)  ocriirs  the  more  easily  it  luxates  on  siibsetjuent 

ixTasions,    The  n-siilt  is  that  the  gmtieiit  gradually  restricts  the  use 

of  the  joint  until  all  its  motions  remain  within  a  safe  limit,  and  it  is 

only  a  rare  unKuanied  niDvement  during  exeiteinent  that  will  result 

^^^u  another  luxation.     The  reeurrenee  may  beeome  so  frequent  that 

^^Bpl  pain  and  tenderness  are  lost,  and  the  patient  learns  to  make  a 

^^^^tduetion   by  direetiuf;  his   friends  or  by   executing  manipulations 

^^^BtmselF.    On  the  other  hand,  especially  in  the  shoulder,  each  reeur- 

^^^Bnce  may  be  as  painful  as  the  original  luxation,  probably  on  account 

^^^^K  pressure  on  nerve  trunks. 

^^^F  The  patholopy  depends  on  the  character  nf  the  original  dislocation^ 
Hecurrence  to  the  extent  of  causing  an  habitual  condition  is  rare  Id 
normal  joints.  If  the  primary  luxation  has  affected  a  joint  poorly 
developed  from  the  standpoint  of  its  articular  surface  or  of  the  enclos- 
ing ligaments,  an  unfortunate  second  trauma  may  start  the  articula- 
lii>n  fin  the  path  of  habitual  luxation  before  complete  healing  has 
time  to  take  place.  I'sually  the  rent  in  the  capsule  has  not  closed, 
or  it  has  close<i  to  leave  a  weak  spot  which  bulges,  or  for  a  long  time 
a  joint  effusion  persists  which  also  aids  in  distending  the  capsule. 
The  loss  of  small  pieces  of  bone  which  maintain  a  guarding  edge  of 
_the  articulation  also  favors  an  easy  recurrence.  If  a  small  bone 
(  is  split  off  and  its  ]>crinsteal  attachment  is  torn,  it  gradually 
idergoes  absorption  and  disapjjears.  the  e<lgc  from  which  it  has  been 
I  becoming  roundeii  ofT,  liecurrent  diskni'ations  which  are  based 
on  paralyses  are  usually  considered  a  matter  of  orthopedic  treatment. 
()ld  dislocations  unreduced  are  serious  problems  and  have  a  path- 
olog\'  quite  distinct.  Just  when  dislocation  becomes  an  old  disloca- 
tion which  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  by  manipulation,  depends  on  the 
individual  case.  Some  joints  become  irreducible  very  quickly,  depend- 
ing Mi  their  size  and  the  strength  of  muscles  which  pass  over  them  or 
^which  maintain  luxation  b\-  contraction.  The  local  pathology  about 
e  joint  also  has  an  important  liearing  on  the  status  of  the  luxation, 
dually  a  joint  begins  to  get  into  the  class  of  old  dislocation  after 
r  or  five  weeks,  and  before  attempts  at  reduction  are  made  the 
»1  coiiditiims  should  be  carefully'  ascertained.  I  have  reduced 
ulder  dislocations  five  weeks  old  with  no  difficulty  and  in  one  three 
!ek»  out  of  joint  I  fractured  the  humerus  by  gentle  manipulation, 
(ductive  attempts  should  be  without  undue  force  and  should  aim 
b  establish  the  possibility  of  the  reducibility  of  the  luxation  without 
b}-ing  to  accomplish  re<iuction  in  spite  of  serious  obstacles.  If  reduc'- 
™tinn  cannot  be  made  by  safe  procedures  which  will  cause  no  additioni 
damage,  the  case  must  be  considered  an  operative  one.  m 

The   pathology   of   unreduced   dislocation   concerns   the   capsular 

ligament  and  synovia  and  the  soft  parts  surrounding  the  joint  and 

with  its  cartilage.    The  first  changes  in  the  capsule  are  identical 

ihose  of  ilislocation  which  is  reduced.    There  is  capsular  tear, 
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hemorrhage  and  extravasation  into  the  joint  and  surrounding  tissues, 
and  in  some  cases  small  fractures,  periosteal  stripping,  anil  cartilagf 
injury.  The  dislocation  remains  unreduced  because  it  is  not  rccog- 
nizetl,  or  a  complicating  fracture  exists,  or  because  the  attendant 
b  unable  to  make  a  reduction  under  the  cireinnstances  in  which 
the  patient  is  treated.  The  fact  that  the  dislocation  is  not  reduced 
leads  to  a  prolongation  of  the  local  reaction  induced  by  the  trauma, 
and  secondary  changes  follow,  caused  by  the  clianged  relationship 
of  the  parts  and  efforts  to  create  in  the  new  position  a  surface  which 
will  take  up  the  function  of  a  joint.  The  tissues  about  the  dislocatefl 
head  become  filled  with  extravasated  blood  from  the  lacerated  vessels 
of  torn  capsule  or  muscles,  pressure  is  exerted  on  all  surrounding  tis- 
sues, and  the  bruised  parts  are  gradually  infiltrated  with  small  round 
cells.  Blood  is  absorbed,  the  muscles  are  repaired  by  the  granulation 
cells,  and  the  whole  ares  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule.  Within 
the  new  fibrous  capsule  lies  the  displaced  bone  head.  It  ia  usually 
more  or  less  free,  permitting  some  of  the  ordinary  movements  of  the 
joint,  although  they  are  greatly  restricted,  and  is  not  adherent  unless 
bare  bone  has  been  exposed  by  stripped  periosteum  and  apophyseal 
splinters.  The  connective-tissue  cells  lining  the  fibrous  capsule  flatten, 
and  by  metaplasia  assume  the  shape  and  appearance  of  cells  lining 
a  synovial  cavity.  The  transition  is  similar  to  that  in  the  formation 
of  new  joints  when  fibrous  tissue  is  used  in  surgical  arthoplasty.  The 
original  capsule  may  be  continuous  with  the  newly  formed  joint 
because,  as  previou^y  mentioned,  it  is  rarely  completely  torn  off. 
Under  some  circumstances  the  bone  head  escapes  through  a  tear  in 
the  capsule  which  closes  valve-like  around  the  neck,  and  the  natural 
capsule  r^nains  more  or  less  intact,  minus  the  bone  head,  until  sec- 
ondary changes  follow.  Tliese  changes  are  obliteration  by  adhesions 
resulting  from  the  trauma  and  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  parts 
on  a  surface  no  longer  functionating. 

Within  the  new  capsule  may  be  found  a  small  amount  of  fluid.  This 
may  be  secreted  by  regeneration  of  some  of  the  synovial  surface  cells 
which  have  been  carried  into  the  lacerated  area. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  fibrous  capsule  is  usually  adherent  to  the 
surrounding  lacerated  tissues.  These  are  muscles  and  nerve  and  blood- 
vessel sheaths,  and  as  the  connective  tissue  ages  this  adherence  becomes 
very  firm  and  by  its  contracture  may  further  restrict  the  joint  move- 
ments or  cause  changes  from  pressure  on  the  nerves  and  vessels. 
On  account  of  the  new  position  of  the  bone  and  the  different  muscle 
balance  consequent  upon  it,  the  muscles  crossing  the  joint  or  inserted 
in  its  vicinity  undergo  shortening  or  atrophy.  This  fact  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  dislocation  forward  of  the  humerus  at  the  shoulder. 
The  great  pectoral  muscle,  attempting  to  functionate,  has  to  shorten 
its  fibres,  because  the  insertion  in  the  displaced  humerus  has  been 
brought  nearer  the  origin  on  the  chest.  The  muscle  may  also  undergo 
some  atrophy  on  account  of  its  restricted  use.  The  deltoid  muscle 
may  be  stretched  by  the  new  position  of  the  humerus,  but  as  weeks 
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pass  and  the  dislocation  remains  unreduced  and  abduction  of  the 
arm  b  greatly  restricted,  this  muscle  undergoes  an  atrophy. 

The  coincident  bone  and  cartilage  changes  must  also  be  understood. 
These  can  be  discussed  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  as  the  luxation 
becomes  old.  Chips  of  bone  broken  off  articular  rims  or  raised  up  by 
stripped  periosteum  may  proliferate  or  become  absorbed,  according 
to  ^e  retention  of  their  blood  supply  and  the  amount  of  proliferative 
irritation  they  are  subjected  to  1^  joint  movements.  Small  exostoses 
may  grow  along  the  stripped  periosteum  or  out  into  the  fibrous  cap- 
sules. A  thick  layer  of  new  bone  may  be  deposited  beneath  a  raised 
periosteum  and  act  as  a  restrictor  of  motion  in  the  new  false  joint. 
A  strong  bridge  of  bone  may  be  laid  down  along  a  periosteal  shred  to 
connect  the  two  bones  of  the  joint.  That  portion  of  the  dislocated 
head  or  neck  which  comes  to  lie  in  contact  with  the  other  bone  forming 
the  joint  is  subjected  to  an  unnatural  pressure,  the  periosteum  is 
eroded,  and  some  absorption  takes  place  in  the  area,  so  that  a  depres- 
sion is  formed.  This  is  enhanced  by  an  irritative  proliferation  at  the 
edges  which  are  attempting  to  offer  support  and  stop  the  pressure, 
a  slight  ridge  being  built  up  about  the  absorbed  part. 

The  whole  shaft  of  the  displaced  bone  also  undergoes  structural 
change  similar  to  that  following  fracture.  By  means  of  serial  roent- 
genograms taken  week  by  week,  as  a  dislocation  remains  unreduced, 
changes  in  the  osseous  structure  can  be  seen.  The  bone  becomes  more 
transparent  to  the  ray,  the  lamellte  are  thinner,  and  there  is  undoubt- 
edly a  disturbance  in  the  calcium  equilibrium  of  that  bone.  These 
chwiges  are  in  accordance  with  Wolff's  law  and  arise  from  the  altered 
and  incomplete  function  of  the  luxated  bone.  These  changes  offer  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  ease  with  which  bones  in  old  dislocations 
are  broken  when  subjected  to  manipulation,  and  constitute  a  clinical 
pomt  of  unportance.  The  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  head  and  the 
joint  from  which  it  has  been  removed  undergo  slow  changes.  When 
articular  cartilage  has  been  stripped  or  torn  from  the  surface  of  the 
head,  we  may  expect  to  find  bone  regenerated,  a  fact  which  is  verified 
by  exammation  of  old  dislocations  at  operation  and  autopsy.  If  the 
cartilage  has  not  been  injured,  it  tends  to  remain  intact  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  The  joint  surface  slowly  fills  in  with  cartilage  and  soft 
bone  and  its  contour  becomes  lost.  This  material  ultimately  ossifies 
and  is  cemented  to  the  joint  surface  so  firmly  that  it  can  be  only 
ranoved  by  a  sharp  chisel.  The  elbow  reacts  more  in  this  respect 
than  other  joints  commonly  dislocated,  and  the  bony  mass  makes 
reduction  impossible  without  a  complete  removal  and  reformation 
of  the  joint  surfaces.  The  growth  does  not  demand  a  great  length  of 
time.  I  have  seen  it  become  very  extensive  within  three  months 
ftfter  dislocation. 

Tlie  final  change  about  the  unreduced  bone  head  represents  a  natural 
reaction  of  the  tissues  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions  and  to 
toA  function  as  much  as  possible.  When  use  is  attempted  and  the 
dislocated  bone  moves  and  the  new  joint  begins  to  functionate  within 
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its  restricte<l  limits,  the  nci^liboririf;  boiR-  stnictiirfii  are  stiriHihttcil 
to  build  up  a  new  c-avity  for  joint  purposes.  This  is  best  deiiKnistrate*! 
in  hip  dislocations  when  the  femoral  head  rides  on  tiie  iliiun.  l-'roni 
the  ilium  bones  develop,  buttressing  edges  of  which  tend  to  form  u 
new  acetabulum  about  the  head  and  furnish  some  stability-  to  the 
new  capsular  ligament.  These  changes  are  all  in  response  to  functional 
use  and  are  like  those  ai)pearing  in  bone  transplants  which  grow  and 
assume  the  shape  of  the  bone  the;'  replace  as  function  progresses.  A 
transplant  inserted  into  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  one  end  lying 
free  in  the  glenoid,  will  take  on  the  shape  of  the  former  humeral  head 
if  it  is  used  and  the  muscles  are  attached.  The  growth  is  a  pure 
osseous  structure,  and  is  verj'  firm,  so  that  its  removal  requires  cutting 
with  sharp  chisels.  The  process  may  become  excessive  and  spread 
out  into  the  new  joint  capsule  enclosing  the  head  and  gradually  pro- 
duce a  complete  ankylosis. 

Symptonu,  Signs,  and  Diagnosis.— The  symptoms  and  signs  of 
dislocation  are  as  closel>'  interwoven  as  those  of  fracture,  and  the\' 
will  be  considered  in  the  order  of  relative  importance  without  an 
attempt  to  separate  objective  and  subjective  findings.  The  examiiia- 
tion  of  the  patient  must  be  thorough  and  comparative.  Not  only 
must  the  joint  which  is  complained  of  be  carefully  subjected  to  tests 
and  local  manipulation,  but  the  corresponding  normal  joint  must  he 
used  as  a  basis  for  comparison.  This  means  that  the  patient  should 
be  exposed  sufficiently  to  permit  the  free  inspection  of  the  joints  con- 
sidered, and  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  eliminate  natural 
peculiarities  and  attempts  at  malingering.  Diseased  conditions  which 
affect  joints  must  be  borne  in  mind  constantly.  The  different  arthrop- 
athies peculiar  to  diseases  should  be  remembered.  Tabes  particularly 
is  a  stumbling-block. 

The  condition  of  bloodvessels  and  nerves  in  the  limb  should  be 
ascertained  and  a  written  record  made.  This  record  is  of  assistance 
to  the  surgeon  or  a  consultant,  if  the  dislocation  remains  unreduced 
or  complications  appear  which  involve  the  enervations  or  blood 
supply.  If  the  nerve  supply  to  arm  and  hand  is  intact  immediately 
after  dislocation  of  a  shoulder,  so  that  the  usual  motions  of  the  wrist 
and  hand  are  possible,  the  surgeon  can,  if  paralyses  appear  later,  elimi- 
nate avulsion  or  rupture  of  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  can 
attribute  them  to  pressure  or  secondary  causes.  The  same  precaution 
is  taken  in  regard  to  circulation.  Radial  pulse  is  searched  for  and  its 
condition  noted.  These  same  records  should  be  made  after  reduction 
to  establish  any  causative  relation  between  attempts  at  reduction  and 
subsequent  evidence  of  injury  of  these  structures.    {See  History.) 

Examination  must  determine  the  position  of  the  bead  of  the  bone 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surgeon.  In  most  cases  the  position  is  both 
visible  and  palpable  when  the  limb  is  manipulated.  In  others  swell- 
ing, effusion  about  the  joint,  much  adipose  tissue,  pain,  or  lack  of 
cooperation  by  the  patient  may  prevent  definite  information.  The 
final  exi^edients  consist  in  obtaining  a  roentgenc^am  and  in  admin- 
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istering  a  general  anesthetic  for  diagnostic  purposes.  The  same 
statement  made  in  regard  to  the  use  of  anesthesia  for  diagnosing 
fractures  should  be  made  here.  It  should  be  employed  in  all  doubtful 
cases,  but  when  it  is  used  its  aid  must  also  be  extended  to  cover  treat- 
ment, which  the  surgeon  must  be  prepared  to  apply  at  the  same 
sitting,  regardless  of  the  character  of  procedure  needed.  The  roent- 
genogram is  valuable  in  old  dislocations  for  demonstrating  the  amount 
of  secondary  change  about  the  joint.  Fresh  dislocations  are  not  so 
often  subjected  to  the  rays,  because  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  and  the 
patient's  distress  demands  immediate  reduction.  Certain  complica- 
tions, especially  accompanying  fracture,  are  shown  by  the  roentgeno- 
gram, and  for  that  reason  it  is  often  the  best  procedure  to  have  a 
picture  before  reductive  attempts,  in  order  to  avoid  unsuccessful 
manipulations  which  may  be  harmful  on  account  of  the  fracture 
present. 

A  historj-  of  some  sort  is  always  obtained  before  diagnosis  is  ven- 
tured. The  kind  of  violence  and  the  position  of  the  patient  and  the 
limb  are  inquired  into.  The  character  of  the  pain  and  subjective 
sensations  of  crepitus  are  often  valuable  to  the  surgeon.  One  must 
also  be  sure  whether  the  joint  has  ever  before  been  dislocated  and 
whether  the  dislocation  is  one  which  can  be  caused  voluntarily.  Frac- 
ture is  the  first  condition  to  be  eliminateti  in  differentiation,  and  the 
history  will  often  help,  especially  if  there  has  been  a  previous  injury 
of  one  kind  or  other.  In  case  of  any  doubt  the  roentgenogram  and 
examination  under  anesthesia  will  be  decisive.  Usually  one  can  pal- 
pate the  dislocated  ends  sufficiently  well  to  rule  out  fracture  of  a  neck 
or  shaft,  but  not  well  enough  to  disprove  the  smaller  fractures  of 
bone  edges.  Frequently  also  the  swelling  and  extravasation  are 
prompt  enough  to  mask  characteristic  deformity*,  and  any  surgeon 
may  be  unable  to  make  a  definite  diagnosis  without  the  aids  mentioned. 

Deformity  is  apparent  in  most  dislocations,  and  it  is  quite  charac- 
teristic, as  is  also  the  patient's  position.  The  location  of  the  bones 
forming  the  joint  is  abnormal  to  a  varying  degree,  and  the  exact 
position  can  be  made  out  by  palpation  and  a  little  manipulation. 
Most  dislocations  are  quite  rigid,  and  swelling  does  not  appear  at 
once  to  mask  the  preliminary  findings.  After  a  few  hours  the  extrav- 
asation may  fill  out  depressions  or  cause  so  much  periarticular  dis- 
tention that  the  evidence  obtained  by  inspection  is  altered.  Some 
deeply  seated  joints  are  difficult  to  examine  on  account  of  the  over- 
lying mass  of  soft  parts.  When  this  condition  is  augmented  by  a 
hemorrhage  into  the  tissues,  recognition  of  the  character  of  the  injury 
b  almost  impossible  through  inspection  and  palpation  alone.  At  the 
knee  and  elbow,  dislocations  are  relatively  easy  to  recognize  by  deform- 
ity. At  the  ankle,  shoulder,  and  hip  they  are  more  difficult.  The 
examination  must  l>e  steadily  urged  after  the  patient's  confidence  is 
won.  The  hea<l  of  the  bone  must  Iw  sought  after  one  notes  the 
position  of  the  shaft  or  other  well-known  joints  of  the  bone  which 
furnish  landmarks  indicative  of  the  usual  location  of  the  head.    Sliglit 
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movements  of  the  shaft  are  transmitted  to  the  head  unless  there  is 
fracture.  If  these  movements  are  lacking  in  the  space  where  the 
head  normally  lies,  and  are  found  in  an  abnormal  position  which 
other  bony  points  indicate  that  the  head  has  shifted  to,  one  can  be 
sure  dislocation  is  present. 

Shortening  and  lengthening  deformity  are  also  signs.  Either  one 
may  be  apparent  and  not  real  when  measurements  are  used.  The 
rigidity  of  the  limb  and  the  muscular  spasm  do  not  permit  the  sym- 
metrical placing  of  corresponding  limbs,  and  measurements  fail  to 
give  exact  information.  The  same  precautions  in  regard  to  normal 
varying  length  of  limbs  ^ven  in  the  chapter  on  Fracture  of  the  Femur 
must  be  used  in  all  dislocations  examined  in  this  manner. 

Loss  of  mobility  and  function  are  also  important  symptoms.  These 
go  hand-in-hand,  the  function  depending  on  the  changed  mobility. 
Some  complete  dislocations  retain  a  surprising  amount  of  function 
and  motility  in  the  part,  and  the  patient  may  be  unaware  that  tlie 
joint  has  been  disrupted.  The  subluxations  are  usually  of  this  char- 
acter, and  function  except  in  one  or  two  special  directions  may  be 
normal.  Usually  if  function  is  little  interfered  with,  there  is  also 
pain  at  this  limit,  and  relief  is  sought  on  that  account. 

Loss  of  mobility  depends  on  the  joint  dislocated.  Alt  typical  luxa- 
tions assume  a  position  which  is  characteristic  and  is  described  under 
each  dislocation  discussed.  When  the  bone  head  is  thrust  into  an 
unnatural  position  and  remains  there,  the  limb  axis  changes,  and  a 
new  centre  for  the  arc  of  motions  is  established.  The  untorn  portion 
of  the  ligaments  is  put  on  a  stretch  and  fixes  the  dislocated  head  so 
that  it  cannot  be  moved  farther  away  from  their  attachment  without 
their  rupture.  Pain  and  muscle  spasm  also  inhibit  mobility.  Muscles 
have  less  influence  than  the  untorn,  non-«lastic  ligaments,  because 
their  length  has  been  altered  by  the  new  position  and  their  contractive 
power  is  overbalanced.  Their  influence  can  be  eliminated  by  the 
administration  of  anesthesia,  but  the  ligamentous  limitation  cannot 
be  so  overcome,  and  the  loss  of  mobility  in  dislocation  is  present  in 
unconsciousness.  This  furnishes  a  basic  differentiation  between 
fracture  and  dislocation  which  is  open  to  very  few  exceptions.  Frac- 
ture usually  presents  excessive  mobility,  except  in  the  few  instances 
when  the  part  is  held  more  rigid,  a  reflex  protective  measure  of  the 
body  on  account  of  pain.  A  few  dislocations  also  vary  to  permit  an 
unusual  amount  of  motion.  They  are  accompanied  by  complete 
tearing  of  the  capsule  and  generally  by  fracture. 

Pain  and  Crepitna. — Sharp  pain  is  present  in  a  joint  which  suffers 
traumatic  dislocation.  It  may  be  acute  enough  to  cause  collapse 
and  vomiting.  This  pain  continues  for  a  few  hours  on  account  of  tlie 
pressure  at  the  joint  and  the  extravasation,  together  with  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  lacerated  tissues.  Usually  it  subsides  within  twenty-four 
hours  to  a  bearable  state,  but  is  easily  provoked  by  efforts  at  use  or 
by  manipulation.  Tingling  and  burning  pains  or  numbness  referred 
distfUly  to  the  dislocation  indicate  pressure  on  nerves  by  the  head 
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of  the  bone.  If  this  disturbance  with  muscular  paralyses  comes  on 
late  in  the  course  of  an  unreduced  dislocation,  it  may  be  surmised 
that  a  nerve  trunk  is  included  in  scar  tissue.  Crepitus  is  sometimes 
found  in  dislocation.  It  is  different  from  the  sharp  clicking  of  frac- 
tured bone  surfaces  and  is  probably  caused  by  the  neck  of  the  dis- 
located bone  moving  against  the  edge  of  the  opposite  bone.  A  dis- 
located tendon,  like  the  biceps  tendon  at  the  shoulder,  may  produce 
a  sensation  simulating  crepitus  when  the  arm  is  manipulated.  The 
softness  of  the  crepitus  and  the  absence  of  other  signs  of  fracture  help 
diff^entiate  the  two  conditions. 

Iteatment. — From  the  remarks  made  on  etiology  and  mechanism 
of  dislocation,  it  is  evident  that  leverage  action  plays  the  most  impor- 
tant part  in  causing  traumatic  dislocation,  and  that  treatment  which 
primarily  aims  to  return  the  misplaced  bone  to  its  former  position 
must  reverse  in  part  the  conditions  existing  during  the  operation  of 
the  cause.  The  capsular  ligament  is  seldom  completely  torn,  and  it 
is  the  traction  of  its  untom  fibers  which  has  much  to  do  with  holding 
the  bone  out  of  place.  Efforts  to  reduce  are  divided  into  traction 
and  manipulation. 

1.  Traction  is  the  oldest  method  and  is  now  little  used,  except  in 
combination  with  manipulation.  Force  was  applied  manually  in  the 
long  axis  of  a  limb  by  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants,  counter-pull 
being  made  on  the  trunk  by  one  of  them.  In  cases  of  hip  dislocation 
mechanical  extension  was  often  used  by  means  of  a  band  around  the 
leg  and  foot  attached  to  the  pulleys.  Considerable  force  could  be 
exerted  to  pull  the  head  of  the  dislocated  bone  down  toward  its  socket, 
and  the  surgeon  then  made  pressure  or  manipulation  on  the  head  to 
force  it  into  place.  The  force  used  in  this  type  of  reduction  was  so 
great  that  the  bone  was  dragged  back  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  untom 
ligaments,  and  often  damage  additional  to  that  of  the  original  dis- 
location was  done  by  the  laceration  of  these  remaining  intact  struc- 
tures; nerves  and  bloodvessels  were  frequently  torn;  there  was  much 
shock,  and  suppuration  resulted  in  the  joints.  The  method  did  not 
take  the  mechanism  of  the  cause  of  dislocation  into  consideration  and 
was  based  on  force  rather  than  pathological  knowledge  of  the  usual 
tissue  conditions  about  the  joint.  Often  it  succeeded  with  little 
difficulty,  because  the  secondary  displacement  of  the  limb  had  not 
taken  place  and  the  head  of  the  bone  was  pulled  in  the  right  direction 
to  reenter  the  socket  through  the  tear  in  the  capsule.  The  capsule 
may  also  have  been  so  widely  torn  that  the  head  could  be  drawn  mto 
place  without  opposition. 

Continuous  traction  by  the  attachment  of  India  rubber  bands  or 
adhesive  straps  with  weight  and  counter-extension  is  also  an  old 
method  modified  from  the  means  of  direct  forcible  traction.  This 
method  attempted  to  tire  out  the  muscles  about  the  shoulder,  for 
instance,  in  dislm-ations  invoKing  that  joint,  A  weight  of  twenty 
pounds  was  applied  on  a  piiHe\-  with  the  arm  in  as  much  abduction 
as  could  be  obtained,  and  after  a  few  minutes  when  the  contracted 
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muscles  relaxed  the  head  appr<»aohe<i  nearer  llie  j^lennid.  the  long 
axis  of  the  arm  assumed  a  more  normal  direetion,  and  the  rediiition 
could  l>e  completed  by  the  surgeon  piving  a  sudden  additional  jerk 
or  by  pressing  the  humeral  head  at  the  shoidder  into  the  socket.  At 
the  present  time  anesthesia  accomplishes  the  relaxation  with  no  pain 
and  more  quickly.  Continuous  traction  was  also  made  by  the  use  of 
the  unsupp(»rted  weight  of  the  limb.  The  patient  la.\*  on  a  table  or 
bed  in  a  manner  which  permitted  the  limb  to  hang  and  pull  by  its  own 
weight  until  the  muscular  contraction  was  o\ercome  and  the  head 
slipped  into  place.    (See  Dislocation  of  the  Humerus.) 

Manipulation  has  become  the  methwl  of  choice  in  treatment  of 
traumatic  dislocation.  It  is  based  on  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
immediate  pathologv*  and  seeks  to  restore  the  bone  head  by  leverage 
which  utilizes  remaining  ligaments  as  a  fulcrum,  does  no  additional 
lacerating  damage  to  the  capsule,  and  attempts  to  reenter  the  joint 
ma  the  tear  of  exit.  Each  joint  necessitates  its  own  manipulations 
and  a  general  statement  onl\-  can  be  given  here.  Attempts  to  reduce 
by  traction  made  in  opposition  to  the  restraining  pull  of  the  persisting 
ligaments  are  not  performed,  but  the  ligament  is  taken  advantage 
of  by  moving  of  the  limb  in  the  direction  in  which  this  pull  is  exerted 
and  by  subsequent  leverage  using  this  attachment  to  help  guide  tlie 
head  into  position.  The  manipulations  also  aim  to  reopen  the  tear 
in  the  capsule  so  that  the  head  easily-  slides  back.  Some  traction  is 
necessary  that  the  spastic  contraction  of  muscles  ma.\'  he  o\erciinie 
unless  an  anesthetic  is  used.  Many  luxations  are  reduced  with  ease; 
others  present  obstacles  and  demand  repeated  attempts  with  close 
attention  to  the  detailed  requirements  for  the  joint  under  treat- 
ment. 

An  obstacle  to  reduction  of  recent  uncomphfate<l  luxation  is  found 
in  the  pain  present,  which  results  from  the  capsular  and  tissue  damage 
or  from  nerve  pressure.  The  pain  is  increased  by  manipidative  efforts, 
an<l  fear  of  it  induces  muscular  contraction  and  lack  of  cooperation 
by  the  patient.  Swelling  about  the  joint  from  the  extravasation  ma\' 
also  hinder  reduction,  just  as  it  interferes  with  re<luction  and  its 
maintenance  in  fracture.  If  the  fascial  envelope  about  the  joint  is 
intact,  the  extravasated  blood  distends  it  in  a  trans\erBe  diameter, 
shortening  the  longitudinal,  and  preventing  manipulative  efforts 
to  bring  the  head  back  into  the  joint.  For  that  reason  it  is  best  to 
redu<f  u  fresh  luxation  as  s<Hin  as  it  is  seen,  before  the  swelling  has 
reachcil  a  maximum.  If  it  does  furnish  a  real  obstacle  to  reduction, 
the  surgeon  ma\'  wait  a  few  days  for  its  sul»sidence  under  cold  appli- 
cations, or  give  an  immediate  anesthesia.  The  subcutaneous  fat  of 
obese  [x-rsons  may  offer  an  obstacle  to  reduction  inasmuch  as  it 
interfcH's  with  the  proi>er  manipulation. 

The  n'lle  played  by  the  ligamentous  and  <-apsular  structures  in 
obstructing  rc.lncti<ni  de|X'nds  on  the  pull  of  the  untoni  iK>rtion.  the 
site  (if  the  capsular  tear,  and  the  interposition  of  flaps  or  shnils  iH-tween 
the  head  and  the  joint  surface.     Ma]ii|)utHtion  appliol  on  a  basis  of 
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the  pathology  in  the  injured  joint  tries  to  utilize  this  pull  as  outlined, 
but  the  tear  in  the  capsule  may  be  of  a  character  that  brings  a  flap 
down  over  the  joint  surface  and  shuts  the  head  out  of  the  socket  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  spread  it  open  that  it  may  receive  the  bone. 
This  type  of  dislocation  is  also  found  in  the  one  in  which  the  head  is 
thrust  completely  out  through  the  capsular  tear,  and  the  capsular 
slit  closes  completely  behind  it  around  the  shaft.  Dislocations  caused 
by  direct  violence  with  great  laceration  or  complete  tearing  of  the 
capsule  are  very  mobile,  and  the  absence  of  ligamentous  restraint 
permits  an  easy  reduction  by  direct  traction.  The  two  types  can  be 
differentiated  by  the  greater  mobility  in  the  form  caused  by  direct 
violence  and  the  reduction  may  be  quickly  performed  without  much 
manipulative  effort. 

In  some  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  smaller  joints  a  muscle  may  be 
penetrated,  or  a  tendon  may  wrap  itself  about  a  dislocated  bone  end 
and  obstruct  reduction.  Concomitant  fractures  of  the  neck  or  shaft 
of  a  bone,  small  fragments  split  off  the  cartilage  or  the  other  bone 
forming  the  joint,  also  offer  obstacles  to  reduction. 

The  complications  of  reduction  or  attempts  at  reduction  are  divided 
into  immediate  and  delayed.  This  division  of  complications  is  selected 
because  it  fits  pathological  conditions  as  we  now  understand  them  and 
does  not  depend  on  irrational  treatment.  Many  of  the  complications 
of  forcible  reduction  of  dislocations  which  were  common  twenty-five 
years  ago  are  seldom  seen  at  this  time  on  account  of  prompter  reduc- 
tion, often  under  anesthesia,  the  checking  use  of  the  roentgenogram 
afterward,  and  a  more  intelligent  early  operative  interference.  The 
complications  and  dangers  incident  to  general  anesthesia,  the  remote 
sequehe  of  surgical  procedure  which  occur  after  any  operation,  and  the 
unforseen  troubles  which  arise  after  traumatic  accidents  cannot  all 
be  attributed  to  dislocation  alone.  Many  of  these  conditions  have 
been  discussed  fully  in  the  chapter  on  the  Pathology  of  Fractures,  and 
only  those  which  are  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  dislocation 
will  be  described  here. 

The  immediate  complications  of  reductive  efforts  are  injury  (1)  to 
the  bloodvessels,  (2)  injury  to  nerves,  (3)  fracture,  (4)  rupture  of 
muscles,  fat  embolism  and  sudden  death,  (5)  avulsion  of  a  limb  and 
(6)  damage  to  the  skin.  Delayed  complications  consist  in  late  mani- 
festation of  injury  to  bloodvessels,  nerves  and  lymphatics,  resulting 
in  paralyses,  persistent  edema  or  late  gangrene,  infection  and  sup- 
pm^tion  in  the  joint,  and  ankylosis. 

Injury  of  bloodvessels  in  dislocations  which  are  promptly  reduced 
is  rare.  Confusion  arises  as  to  the  cause.  Probably  over  half  are 
caused  by  the  trauma  of  dislocation  and  the  symptoms  dn  not  appear 
until  just  after  the  early  reduction.  For  that  reason  the  condition  of 
the  distal  arterial  supply  should  be  ascertained  in  every  case  before 
efforts  at  reduction  are  undertaken.  These  injuries  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  elderly  people,  especially  those  with  stiffened  arteries, 
and  in  cases  where  repeated  and  forcible  efforts  have  been  made  at 
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reduction.  Hessmann'  reported  rupture  of  an  axillary  artery  in  a 
seventy-two-year-old  man,  and  Kiirte^  reported  4  cases  and  made 
a  collection  of  over  40  others.  Most  of  the  main  bloodvessel  injuries 
occur  at  tlie  shoulder.  At  the  knee,  elbow,  ankle,  and  hip  they  are 
rare,  and  the  recent  literature  of  dislocations  contains  little  reference 
to  them,  on  account  of  change  in  methods  of  reduction,  and  tlie greater 
frequency  of  open  operation.  Wild  and  repeated  efforts  at  reduction 
should  be  avoided,  especially  when  the  patient  is  under  anesthesia. 
The  primary  injury  of  the  dislocation  may  partly  tear  through  the 
wall  of  a  large  vessel;  a  traumatic  aneurism  with  a  sac  may  slowly 
develop  and  the  vigorous  movements  of  reduction  cause  it  to  burst. 
The  dislocation  may  tear  off  small  branches  of  a  main  artery  and  lead 
to  the  formation  of  a  slowly  forming  blood  mass.  This  may  be  mis- 
taken for  abscess  and  be  incised.  In  old  dislocations,  adherence  of 
ligaments  or  bone  to  tlie  vessel  wall  causes  a  tearing  when  violent 
efforts  are  made  to  free  the  structures.  Dislocations  of  long  standing 
are  accompanied  by  shortening  of  the  vessels  or  increased  local  rigidity. 
Adherence  is  more  likely  to  injure  the  thin-walled  vein  than  it  is  the 
artery.  Hyperabduction  of  an  arm  after  many  weeks  of  confined 
position  in  dislocation  easily  injures  the  vessels.  Bone  pressure  in 
an  abnormal  position  against  a  large  pulsating  artery  may  gradually 
weaken  the  vessel  wall,  and  reductive  force  adds  the  finishing  touch. 

The  symptoms  of  immediate  injury  of  important  bloodvessels  dur- 
ing reductive  attempts  are  pain,  shock,  formation  of  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing, diffuse  tumor  near  the  dislocated  joint  on  which  the  efforts  have 
been  made  at  reduction.  Almost  all  the  reported  cases  concern  the 
shoulder  and  the  axillary  vessels.  The  tumor  is  fluctuating,  occupies 
the  axilla,  even  bulging  out  behind,  and  over  it  may  be  heard  or  felt 
a  bruit.  The  distal  pulse  may  or  may  not  disappear.  If  the  patient 
survives  the  rupture,  a  wide-spreading  ecchymosis  appears  on  the 
chest  and  shoulder.  Some  ruptures  cause  death  within  a  short  time 
before  any  treatment  can  be  attempted.  When  a  small  vessel  is 
injured,  the  mass  of  hemorrhage  may  be  of  slow  growth  and  reach  a 
stationary  point.  This  rupture  is  caused  by  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  efforts  at  reduction,  but  its  appearance  may  be  late.  Theoreti- 
cally the  surgeon  would  expect  to  differentiate  between  arterial  ami 
venous  rupture  by  the  color  of  the  distal  part,  the  presence,or  absence 
of  pulsation  in  the  distal  vessels,  and  the  bruit  in  the  aneurisitial  mass. 
Practically  this  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  do.  Though  the  main 
injury  may  be  venous,  the  mass  may  transmit  the  underlying  arterial 
pulsation,  or  a  small  arterial  branch  may  be  ruptured  nearby  and 
lend  its  pulsation  by  hydrostatic  pressure  to  the  whole  liquid  tumor. 

The  treatment  of  vessel  injury  depends  on  its  gravity.  If  a  slowly 
growing  mass  becomes  evi<lent  after  reduction,  pressure  and  cold 
may  stop  its  progress.  Arterial  rupture  is  very  serious  at  the  shoulder, 
and  the  surgeon  must  decide  whether  it  is  better  to  operate  early  in 
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the  face  of  a  small  blood  tumor,  tie  the  vessel,  and  attempt  its  repair, 
or  wait  until  collateral  circulation  has  had  an  opportunity  to  enlarge 
and  then  close  the  main  vessel  by  ligature.  Modern  surgery  leans 
toward  early  operation  with  repair  of  the  lateral  wall  of  rfie  vessel, 
transplantation  of  an  autogenous  piece  of  vein,  or  endo-aneurismor- 
rhaphy.  If  these  fail  and  gangrene  ensues,  amputation  is  the  only 
recourse. 

Injuries  to  nerves  are  not  common  during  reduction  of  recent  dis- 
locations. Most  instances  occur  at  the  shoulder  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  the  brachial  plexus  to  the  shoulder  region.  The  circum- 
flex nerve  alone  or  whole  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  may  be  injured 
from  bone  pressure  or  tearing  adhesions.  At  the  elbow,  the  ulnar, 
median,  and  radial  nerve  may  be  involved,  particularly  in  dislocation 
of  some  standing.  I  have  seen  one  case  of  injury  to  the  ulnar  and  one 
of  the  median.  In  the  leg,  nerve  complications  are  rare;  rarely  the 
sciatic  has  been  involved  in  hip  dislocations,  and  the  external  peroneal 
in  dislocations  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.  In  these  cases  there  is  always 
difficulty  in  decision  as  to  whether  the  nerve  complication  belongs 
to  the  dislocation  or  the  reduction;  hence  the  value  of  careful  obser- 
vation before  reductive  attempts. 

Fracture  also  results  as  a  reduction  complication  when  unwise  force 
or  forced  position  is  attempted.  The  neck  of  the  humerus  may  be 
broken  by  leverage  with  a  foot  in  the  axilla.  I  have  seen  one  case. 
Abduction  and  rotary  motions  may  fracture  the  shaft  spirally,  as  in 
one  of  my  own  cases.  I  have  also  seen  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the 
femur  pulled  out  twice  in  efforts  at  reduction  of  dislocated  hips. 
At  the  elbow  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  may  be  broken.  On  the 
whole,  the  accident  Is  rare.  The  instances  are  not,  however,  confined 
to  old  dislocations.  Muscle  rupture  is  also  uncommon.  Muscle 
shortening  follomng  dislocation  may  lead  to  a  tearing  out  of  its  bony 
insertion  when  extreme  attempts  at  reduction  are  practised,  but  rup- 
ture of  the  belly  of  the  muscle  is  practically  never  seen.  At  the 
shoulder  the  spinati  or  subcapsular  muscles  may  be  lacerated.  The 
neck  of  the  humerus  will  always  break  before  the  pectoral  muscle  is  torn. 

Avulsion  of  a  limb  has  been  rec'orded  as  a  complication  of  reduction. 
Guib6*  collected  49  cases.  Probably  most  cases  have  underlying 
pathological  changes  which  were  not  notetl  at  the  time,  involving  bone 
and  soft  parts.  Syphilis,  carcinoma,  sarcoma,  and  degenerative 
changes,  softening  in  character,  may  favor  such  an  unhappy  ter- 
mination. 

Skin  complications  of  reduction  consist  in  tearing  or  lacerations 
from  cords  used  for  traction,  or  pressure  necrosis  following  prolonged 
constriction.  Severe  pressure  over  a  block  or  the  pressiire  of  an 
unpadded  Thomas  wrench  may  cause  skin  necrosis.  The  use  of 
mechanical  traction  must  be  guarded  by  heavy  pads  about  an  ankle. 
Saddler's  felt  is  the  best  material. 

■  Rev.  de  Chir.,  Itlll.  iliv,  581. 
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Sudden  death  during  manipulations  of  reduction  may  be  caiisdl  byl 
sliock,  hemorrhage,  embolism,  or  anesthesia.    They  arc  infrequcntlyj 
seen.    If  fracture  accompanies  the  dislocation,  fat  embolism   must] 
be  considered  following  the  manipulation  of  the  bone  fragments  i 
reduction. 

The  delayer!  complications  are  the  late  bloodvessel  and  ner\'e  com-' 
plications,  infection  with  suppuration,  and  sometimes  gangrene  and 4 
ankylosis.  The  bloodvessel  and  nerve  conditions  are  described  nndu  I 
the  immediate  complications.  Infection  rarely  follows  present-day'1 
methods  of  reducmg  closed  dislocation.  I  have  never  seen  a  case. 
Great  extravasation  about  a  joint  may  cause  pressure  necrosis  through 
the  skin  with  secondary  infection,  or  the  trauma  of  reduction  may 
cause  the  location  in  the  joint  of  wandering  infections  from  the  blood 
stream.  Gangrene  may  follow  from  pressure  of  the  inflammatory 
mass,  or  late  infection.  Edema  from  interrupted  venous  or  Ij-mphatic 
drainage  may  persist  as  a  late  complication  from  reduction.  Anky- 
losis partly  caused  by  traumatization  of  the  joint  surface  in  foreibie 
reduction,  or  the  processes  inaugurated  by  the  dislocation  may  follow 
any  reduced  dislocation.  This  ankylosis  may  be  from  intra-articular 
or  periarticular  changes,  the  former  being  set  up  by  irritation  of  the 
sjTiovial  surface  with  the  possible  aid  of  bacterial  invasion  from  the 
blood  stream,  the  latter  from  ligamentous  contraction  and  the  forma- 
tion of  bony  outgrowths  from  torn  periosteum  and  wandering  osteo- 
blasts. 

Operative  treatment  of  recent  dislocations  is  broadly  indicated 
when  the  obstacles  mentioned  are  not  overcome  even  under  anesthesia. 
Arthrotomy  is  indicated  when  the  displacement  is  unusual  and  there 
is  some  interposition  of  muscle,  fascia,  or  ligament.  It  is  also  indi- 
cated when  cartilaginous  and  bone  fragments  obstruct,  or  a  tendon 
is  inextricably  wound  about  the  bone.  A  generous  incision  over  the 
part  of  the  joint  suspected  of  blocking  reduction  is  made  under  the 
usual  aseptic  precautions,  and  the  obstacle  is  snipped  through  or  slid 
over  until  the  bone  can  be  returncrd  to  the  socket.  A  minimum  amount 
of  operative  procedure  is  undertaken,  and  if  the  capsular  rent  is  not 
great  and  does  not  tend  to  fall  into  the  joint,  it  nee<l  not  be  sutured 
at  all.  An  immediate  arthrotomy  tiefore  secondary  infiltration  and 
swelling  is  usually  successful  and  remains  clean.  If  swelling  and 
secondary  position  have  already  occurred  in  the  joint,  it  is  better  to 
wait  a  week  or  ten  dajs  for  the  absorption  of  the  exudate  and  the 
resistance  building  of  the  leukocytic  infiltration.  The  same  problem 
arises  as  in  repair  of  the  fracture  of  the  patella,  and  the  inmiediate 
operation  has  as  many  adherents  and  happy  res'ults  as  the  delayed, 
provided  the  skin  condition  and  the  asepsis  are  satisfactory. 

Treatment  of  habitual  dislocation  is  at  first  conservative  and  non*1 
operative.  The  joint  is  put  at  rest  in  a  .simple  dressing  for  the  uppef « 
extremity  and  a  cast  or  'ITiomas  splint  for  the  hip  and  knee.  Thel 
prolonged  rest  may  cause  a  shrinking  in  the  capsule  or  permit  it  to  ] 
regain  tone  sufficient  to  prevent  recurrence  after  the  dressiu] 
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removed.  Slightly  restricted  function  afterwani,  governed  by  straps 
or  elastic  supports,  favors  a  normal  joint  function.  Operative  treat- 
ment is  reserved  for  the  stubborn  fa.se3.  I  cannot  see  the  ad\isabi]ity 
of  injecting  irritating  solutions  into  the  joint.  Thej'  undoubtedly 
cause  an  exudation  which  temporarily  distends  the  joint  and  but 
weakens  the  capsule  the  more.  An  injection  followed  by  immob- 
ilization for  a  period  long  enough  to  allow  absorption  of  the  exudation 
and  retraction  of  the  capsule  might  lead  to  an  ankylosis.  Irritating 
injections  of  formaldehyde  in  glycerin  which  are  used  for  joint  infec- 
tions, produce  a  marked  reaction,  but  do  not  lead  to  restriction  of 
joint  motion.  It  would  seem  more  rational  to  employ  periarticuJoT 
injections  of  tincture  of  iodine  or  other  solutions.  The  inflammatory 
reaction  set  up  with  immobilization  should  cause  a  cicatrization  of 
the  pericapsuiar  fibrous  tissue  and  ligaments  and  .subsequently 
strengthen  the  joint.  These  methods  are  used  clinically  with  success, 
especially  in  the  jaw,  shoulder,  and  clavicle,  Stimson  reported  two 
cases  of  habitual  clavicular  dislocation  cured  by  periarticular  injections 
of  alcohol. 

Operative  treatment  aims  to  shorten  the  capsule  by  plication  and 
to  tauten  by  transposing  of  muscle  and  fascial  flaps  or  by  shortening 
of  isolated  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles  which  control  the  joint  motions 
and  permit  the  dislocation.  These  operations  differ  for  the  various 
joints.  General  principles  concern  the  technic  of  narrowmg  the  cap- 
sular structiu^.  Rows  of  stitches  can  be  inserted  in  one  axis  and, 
when  drawn  taut  and  tied,  cause  a  capsular  shortening  in  the  opposite 
axis.  The  capsule  can  be  pinched  up,  sewed  together,  and  the  lax 
portion  plicated  over  by  retaining  stitches  or  cut  off  entirely.  Muscles 
can  be  shortened  by  exsection  of  parts  of  their  tendons  or  by  moving 
and  reattaching  their  insertions.  Fascial  flaps  may  be  swung  over 
a  loose  and  weak  part  of  a  joint  from  neighboring  tissues,  or  a  trans- 
plantation of  fascia  from  the  thigh  may  be  put  on  as  a  patch.  These 
operations  are  performed  without  opening  of  the  joint,  unless  there  is 
a  loose  fragment  of  bone  or  cartilage  which  must  be  removed.  When 
all  methods  fail  and  the  recurrence  causes  provoking  disability,  an 
arthrodesis  can  be  done. 

Old  unreduced  dislocations  cause  much'  change  about  the  joint,  as 
has  been  described  in  their  pathologj'.  Treatment  depends  on  the 
age  and  the  evidence  of  bony  and  fibrous  restriction  about  the  dis- 
located bone  ends.  Many  of  them  are  accompanied  by  small  frac- 
tures, as  we  have  seen,  and  all  are  likely  to  have  firm  adhesions  to  the 
periosteum,  and  surrounding  soft  parts  as  well  as  bloodvessels  and 
nerves.  The  muscular  shortening  and  the  filling  in  of  normal  joint 
cavities  preclude  reduction  by  manipulation  and  traction.  Formerly 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  forcible  traction  to  pull  these  long 
displaced  joints  back  into  position.  It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how 
much  change  has  taken  place  around  the  joint  in  any  given  case,  even 
by  the  aid  of  the  roentgenogram,  and  each  old  dislocation  should  be 
subjected  to  mild  manipulative  and  traction  efforts  before  open  opera- 
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tion  is  iicrfoniutl.  KxjXTk'iite  shows,  liowcvcr,  tluit  \<t\-  few  ciin  lir 
reduced  l»y  tlio  mraiis  (»f  hiani])iilutii>ii,  ami  of  thow  wliii-li  arc  roriiM.\- 
bnnijilit  ha<k  into  position,  a  larjp^  itrojtortioii  siiltVr  injury  to  IiI*hI- 
veHS«ls  and  iutvos  wliii'h  is  siTioiis,  or  infection  attacks  tlic  joint  ami 
causes  the  complication  most  feared  of  all.  A  certain  small  proi)or- 
tion  escape  these  complications,  but  function  is  ne\-er  satisfactory-, 
and  after  the  manipulative  inflammatory  reaction  ankylosis  frequently 
follows.  A  better  functional  position  of  a  forearm  and  han<l  or  any 
limb  may  be  obtaine<l  often  even  though  it  is  ankylosed.  Although 
general  indications  may  be  laid  down  for  operative  attack  of  these 
old  unreduced  joints,  each  indi^'idual  case  must  he  judged  on  its  own 
findings.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  women  make  better  patients 
than  men  for  operative  relief  on  joints.  They  have  smaller  bones 
and  often  mure  subcutaneous  fat  and  are  more  persistent  in  efforts 
to  obtain  results  for  cosmetic  reasons.  A  decision  must  often  he  matie 
in  certain  joints,  particularly  the  hip,  between  attempts  to  reduce 
the  head  into  the  acetabulum,  excise  it,  or  produce  a  bony  ank\losis 
between  the  femoral  neck  and  ilium.  (See  Fractures  of  the  Neck  of 
the  Femur.)  The  problem  of  mobility  versus  strength  must  also  he 
considered.  Higid  strength  is  often  of  greater  functional  value  in  the 
hip  or  other  joints  than  mobility,  which  would  lead  to  \mn  and  weak- 
ness after  use.  Pain  from  pressure  on  nerves  or  trophic  disturbance 
resulting  from  the  same  cause  is  amenable  to  relief  by  operation.  The 
danger  of  infection  in  the  joints  and  the  sloughing  of  tissue  flaps  must 
be  weighed.  Osteotomy  below  the  trochanter  of  the  femur  or  above 
the  condyle  of  the  humerus  presents  a  chance  for  many  functional 
improvements. 

Sui^;eons  prefer  to  treat  these  cases  bj'  arthrotomj'.  Each  type  of 
joint  offers  problems  peculiar  to  its  topography,  and  but  few  general 
remarks  can  be  made  covering  the  subject.  The  rules  I  follow  are 
these:  One  incision  only  is  used  unless  it  is  utterly  impossible  thus 
to  make  an  exposure.  Important  nerve  and  vascular  structures 
which  cross  the  joint  are  identified  and  isolated  if  they  lie  within  the 
operative  field;  otherwise  they  are  retracted  with  the  soft  parts  by 
being  freed  in  a  dissection  which  keeps  close  to  the  hone.  Ligaments, 
scars,  and  callus  which  interfere  wi^  freedom  of  the  bone  ends  are 
carefully  cut  away  by  sharp  dissection  and  chisels.  Attention  is 
given  to  freeing  the  joint  on  all  contacting  surfaces  and  obtaining  free- 
dom of  motion  in  all  normal  directions.  About  some  joints  tendons 
must  be  cut.  They  can  be  united,  or  left  free  if  divided  near  their 
insertion.  If  reduction  cannot  be  made  without  great  strain  and 
■  pressure  on  the  8<»ft  parts,  it  is  wiser  to  resect  part  of  the  bone  ends; 
one  bone  is  usually  selected,  and  the  cut-off  end  is  fashioned  to  corre- 
spond with  the  original  joint.  Very  few  joints  can  be  thus  reduced 
aJtter  extensive  operation  and  freedom  of  motion  be  hoped  for  without 
the  additional  use  of  interposing  flaps  of  fat,  fascia,  or  muscle.  Con- 
sequently the  complete  operation  really  consists  in  arthrotomj'  plus 
arthroplasty  and  in  some  cases  excision  of  Iwne. 
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After-treatment  and  Eesnlts.— Traumatic  dislocation  which  is 
reduced  soon  after  the  luxation  requires  rest  for  the  heahng  of  cap- 
sular tears  and  absorption  of  intra-  aud  periarticular  effusions.  Some 
dislocations  are  attended  by  great  local  infiltration.  The  greater  the 
reaction,  the  longer  the  rest  needed  after  reduction.  I)islocations 
caused  by  direct  violence  which  sustain  great  capsular  damage  as  a 
rule  demand  a  long  period  for  regeneration  of  the  lacerated  tissues. 
-When  pain  ceases  in  the  joint  and  swelling  subsides,  active  use  can 
be  started  within  the  painless  limit.  Genera)l.\'  a  simple  sling  or  a 
light  padded  splint  affords  sufHcient  protection  and  immobilization 
for  a  week  or  ten  days.  It  is  best  to  avoid  positiohs  of  the  limb  which 
will  throw  stress  on  the  weakened  and  healing  tear  in  the  capsule. 
If  joints  are  immobilized  too  long  they  become  stiffened,  and  after 
dislocation  the  time  for  beginning  movement  must  be  selected  in 
accordance  with  the  joint  involved  and  the  amount  of  painful  reac- 
tion. Light  massage  has  an  influence  on  the  circulation  in  the  peri- 
articular structures  and  muscles,  and  should  be  employed  for  that 
purpose  alone,  not  as  a  forcer  of  passive  motions.  Function  after 
uncomplicated  reduced  dislocation  usually  becomes  normal  again. 

Habitual  and  recurrent  dislocations  need  a  longer  period  of  immob- 
ilization, generaUy  in  a  permanent  dressing  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
with  restriction  of  motion  by  a  guarding  splint  or  adhesive  dressing 
for  a  period  of  one  to  six  months  thereafter.  The  after-treatment 
also  depends  on  the  character  of  the  original  method  of  treatment, 
whether  operative  or  not.  Failure  to  obtain  permanent  reduction 
frequently  exists.    (See  the  Specific  Joints.) 

The  after-treatment  of  old  dislocations  reduced  by  extensive  opera- 
tion is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  If  the  joint  is  a  super- 
ficial one  like  the  elbow  or  knee,  it  is  common  to  find  sloughing  of 
part  of  the  skin  which  is  under  the  greatest  tension.  This  usually 
involves  only  the  superficial  surface,  and  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  keep  the  gangrene  drj.  Stitches  must  not  be  removed  from  the 
skin  early,  even  in  the  face  of  light  infection.  Alcohol  dressings,  care 
in  handling,  elevation,  and  anodynes  for  pain  constitute  the  line  of 
treatment.  Most  of  all  the  surgeon  and  patient  must  not  despair  of 
a  fair  final  result.  If  the  edges  of  woxmds  slough,  thej'  m\ist  be  kept 
clean  and  allowed  to  granulate,  skin  grafting  following  later.  Passive 
movements  must  be  persisted  in  from  a  time  within  a  few  days  after 
operation,  and  active  contraction  of  the  muscles  must  be  constantly 
encouraged.  Final  results  take  many  months  to  culminate,  and  if 
failure  results  from  the  standpoint  of  mobility,  the  limb's  contour  and 
position  are  often  greatly  improved.  When  ankylosis  threatens,  the  - 
joint  should  he  allowed  to  stiffen  in  a  position  which  will  promise  the 
best  functional  use  of  the  limb. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
FRACTURES  OF  THE  SKULL. 

The  bone  lesion  in  skuli  fractures  is  for  the  most  part  the  Ipast 
significant  feature;  the  associated  damage  of  the  cranial  contents 
is  far  more  important,  A  split  or  depression  of  the  skull  in  itself  is 
of  no  great  moment,  and  consequently  the  subject  of  fracture  of  the 
skull  alone  is  a  small  one.  The  interrelation  between  the  brain  and 
its  covering  is  so  close,  however,  that  we  must  study  skull  injuries 
largely  from  a  physiological  standpoint  in  regard  to  their  disturbance 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  must  understand  the  mechanism, 
signs,  and  symptoms  of  the  bone  injurj'  in  order  to  interpret  the 
cerebral  disturbances. 

The  adult  skull 'is  a  rigid  mass  of  bone  nearly  globular  in  shape. 
The  vault  affords  an  almost  uniform  bony  continuity  with  closed 
sutures,  but  the  base  is  punctured  by  many  openings  for  nerves  and 
vessels.  The  base  is  also  buttressed  and  supported  by  ridges  of  heavy 
osseous  tissue,  and  when  a  dried  skull  is  held  before  a  strong  light  one 
has  little  difficulty  in  picking  out  the  thinner  and  weaker  areas.  These 
are  located  in  the  three  fosste,  the  anterior  cerebral,  the  middle,  and 
the  cerebellar,  which  are  the  favorite  site  of  cracks  extending  along 
the  skull.  Hilton  has  described  also  the  strong  points  of  the  vault  of 
the  skull,  which  are  furnished  by  buttresses.  The  principal  one  is  an 
anteroposterior  thickenmg  of  the  bone  extending  from  the  glabella 
to  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  there  are  besides  two  lateral  ridges, 
one  anterior,  arising  from  the  external  angular  process,  passing  upward 
through  the  frontal  eminence  to  the  anteroposterior  buttress,  and  the 
other  posterior,  from  the  basilar  processes  through  the  parietal  emi- 
nences to  the  midline  above. 

Adult  bones  vary  in  size  and  amount  of  cortical  tissue,  and  nowhere 
is  this  better  illustrated  than  in  the  skull  with  its  two  layers  of  com- 
pact bone  and  the  soft  cancellous  diploe,  which  carries  bloodvessels, 
lying  between.  Cranial  bones  are  ver>'  thin  in  some  adults  and  the 
diploe,  a  very  meager  space  between  the  tables,  while  the  child's 
undeveloped  hones  are  much  softer  and  withstand  bursting  pressure 
better  on  account  of  their  greater  elasticity.  Roentgenograms  have 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  skull  injuries,  as  they  have  to  all 
l>one  lesions,  and  diagnosis  can  be  made  with  greater  certainty  by 
their  help,  particularly  in  question  of  the  presence  and  extent  of 
fractures  at  the  base. 

Accepting  the  bone  lesion  as  a  relatively  secondary  matter,  we  find 
a  simple  classification  to  consist  in  (1)  Indented  or  punctured  frac- 
tures.   (2)  Bursting  or  radiating  fractures. 
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These  two  types  may  be  combined,  hut  they  are  in  large  measure 
distinctly  separated  and  afford  a  convenient  difference  in  mechanism 
and  evidence  of  fracture. 

Skull  fractures  may  also  be  classified  as  open  or  closed,  or,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lines  of  fracture,  as  comminuted,  depressed,  linear, 
fissured,  or  with  loss  of  substance.  Clinically  they  are  also  often 
divided  as  fractures  of  the  base  and  vault. 

Indented  or  Pimetared  Fractures. — Indented  or  punctured  frac- 
tures are  caused  by  a  body  striking  the  skull  with  sufEcient  force  to  bend 
the  bone  toward  the  cranial  cavity  and  expending  its  power  quickly 
before  the  skull  is  altered  in  shape  so  as  to  cause  lesions  at  a  distant 
point.  This  situation  may  result  in  a  fracture  of  either  one  or  both 
tables  of  the  vault  and  a  carrying  in  toward,  or  into,  the  brain  sub- 
stance, of  fragments  of  bone.  The  outer  table  may  be  bent  in  or 
indented  and  slightly  depressed  into  the  diploe  without  Injury  of  the 
inner  table,  or  the  elasticity  of  the  outer  table  may  save  it  from  a 
loss  of  continuity  while  the  inner  table  is  broken  and  depressed  into 
the  cranial  cavity.  This  localized  indentation  of  the  vault  arises 
from  the  causative  forces  overcoming  the  local  resistance  or  elasticity 
in  a  small  area.  This  elasticity  is  resolved  into  two  components,  one 
a  tension  resistance  against  force  tending  to  p^iU  the  bone  parts  asunder, 
the  other  a  pressure  resistance  against  compression.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  resistance  against  pressure  is  about  one-third  greater  than 
the  tensile  strength  (Rauber)  a  fact  which  would  explain  the  circum- 
stance that  the  outer  table  bends  and  may  spring  back  into  former 
shape  unharmed,  while  the  inner  table  gives  way  because  of  less  tensile 
strength.  It  is  exposed  to  force  tending  to  pidl  apart  its  component 
particles,  the  same  force  driving  together  the  particles  of  the  outer 
table.  Hence  if  the  force  has  exhausted  itself  at  the  time  the  inner 
table  breaks,  the  outer  table  remains  unbroken,  but  if  it  acts  beyond 
this  point  the  outer  table  is  also  fractured.  In  this  usual  condition 
of  fracture  of  both  tables,  the  inner  suffers  damage  over  a  wider  area 
than  the  outer,  and  as  the  shock-absorbing  diploe  is  necessary  for 
this  mechanism,  we  do  not  see  this  condition  illustrated  in  the  skulls 
of  children  and  the  old.  With  them  the  two  tables  are  broken  together 
and  in  about  the  same  extent.  Adults  who  are  deficient  In  diploe, 
when  subjected  to  fracture  force  sustain  severe  comminuted  lesions. 
Gunshots  which  make  a  sudden  sharp  puncture  and  then  proceed  to 
penetrate  the  opposite  side  from  within  outward  reverse  the  order  of 
this  mechanism  (Fig.  36). 

These  punctured  injuries  are  caused  by  small  blunt  or  sharp  objects 
striking  the  skull,  as  a  pointed  stick,  a  gunshot,  or  an  umbrella  ferrule 
driven  into  the  vault  or  base,  or  by  falls  on  a  sharp  edge  of  a  stone 
which  punches  a  hole  in  the  bone.  Small  and  sharp  l>odies  puncture  the 
hone,  larger  and  blunter  objects  indent  in  a  linear  manner  with  an  area 
of  depression  on  one  or  both  sides  or  drive  in  a  large  piece  of  the  tables. 

BDTBtillc  or  Badiatillc  Fractiires. — Bursting  or  radiating  fractures 
are  caused  by  a  solid  body  striking  the  vault  with  force,  or  to  indirect 
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iiKleiitiitiim  of  tlie  l)i>no.  Should  the  tensile  or  cohesive  streiiRtli 
of  tlie  bone  he  ovenonic  at  a  ilistaiioe  from  tlie  upplieation  of  foree, 
tlie  result  is  a  btirstiii^;  nipturc  along  tliose  axes  parallel  to  the  polar 
diameter  which  have  bueii  coinpressod  to  the  hreakin;;  [KHiit.  liuiireet 
violence  tran3mitte<l  from  tlie  spine  results  In  a  bursting  fracture  of 
an  irregular  circular  character  at  the  skull  base,  and  into  the  ilLsplaceil 
area  fissures  or  lines  penetrate  from  the  point  of  impact. 

It  is  further  observed  and  substantiated  by  von  Bruno  and  von 
Wahls's  experiments  that  because  the  base  is  the  weaker  hemisphere 
of  the  globular  skull  it  makes  little  different-e  in  which  direction  the 
polar  diameter  of  the  force  extends,  because  the  portion  of  the  meridian 
passing  through  the  base  will  give  way  first.  Consequently  different 
types  of  causative  traxima,  a  blow  on  one  side  of  the  head,  a  squeeze 
of  the  whole  skull,  or  a  diffuse  blow  on  the  \ertex  may  cause  the  same 
l)asal  fractures.  Most  of  these  bursting  fissures,  found  at  autopsy  or 
in  the  roentgenogram,  tend  to  run  in  a  transverse  diameter,  but  they 
occasionally  pass  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  Excellent  illustration 
of  this  is  given  by  Homans,'  who  compares  these  skull  fractures  to  the 
cracking  of  a  pecan  lij'  force  applied  at  each  end.  Itadiating  cracks 
appearing  in  the  nutshell  take  a  general  direction  from  pole  to  pole 
in  the  long,  meridian  lines,  but  their  exact  course  is  determined  by  the 
weaker  spots  in  the  shell.  Similarly  in  the  skull,  the  cracks  appear  to 
take  the  direction  of  the  causative  force  and  pass  toward  the  opposite 
pole,  being  influenced  by  the  weaker  spots  of  the  thinner-walled  fossie, 
Felizet,  in  1873,*  reiterated  this  idea  and  asserted  that  the  bursting 
fractures  almost  invariably  ran  out  through  these  three  fosste,  and 
that  external  evidence  of  damage  to  them  was  easy  to  explain.  Wal- 
ton* took  this  idea  up  again,  and  it  is  at  this  time  the  most  widely 
accepted  physical  theory  of  these  injuries. 

Freqaencf. — Out  of  a  total  number  of  11,302  fractures  reviewed  by 
the  author,  there  were  1136  skull  fractures.  For  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, an  average  year  (1914)  may  be  taken.  In  this  year  there  were 
!48  cases  admitted  to  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  of  which  71  died, 
73  recovered  to  return  to  a  more  or  less  normal  condition,  and  4 
were  badly  demented  or  suffered  mental  changes  permanently  as  far 
as  the  records  show.  Many  patients  left  the  hospital  within  a  week 
after  injury,  and  no  further  information  about  thera  can  be  obtained. 
Analysis  of  the  148  cases  of  a  typical  year  shows  that  118  were  basal 
fractures  and  30  were  strictly  of  the  vault,  9  being  specified  as  linear, 
and  9  as  having  depressed  fragments  of  bone.  Of  the  total  number 
of  1136  skull  fractures  the  mortality  was  nearly  51)  iier  cent.  In  the 
time  covered  by  this  number,  8  years,  there  were  performed  12(i  opera- 
tions for  elevation  of  fragments  or  for  other  decompres-^ion  procedures, 
followed  by  death  in  6.3  cases,  exactly  50  per  cent.  Although  the 
technic  and  possibly  the  selection  of  time  and  indications  for  opera- 
tion have  improved  in  these  8  years,  it  may  be  interesting  to  show 
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that  the  postoperative  mortality  has  \'aried  little  and  at  least  has 
lessened. 
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Patbolofj. — 1.  Pvnctured  Fracivres. — Small  indentations  of  tlie 
tables  of  the  sknil,  either  one  or  both,  may  result  in  no  damage  to  the 
brain  beneath.  If  both  tables  are  depressed  by  a  blunt  object,  the 
dura  may  remain  intact,  and  there  will  be  little  pressure  on  the  brain 


(Figs.  37  and  38).  Hemorrhage  may  occur  from  the  superficial  tis- 
sues, which  are  usually  lacerated,  or  from  the  diploe,  and  if  vessels 
of  the  dura  are  opened  they  may  also  contribute  to  a  bloody  discharge. 
Usually  the  inner  table  is  more  comminuted  and  exhibits  a  larger 
fractured  area  than  the  outer  table.  The  inner  table  alone  may  be 
fractured  and  depressed  without  apparent  damage  of  the  outer  table, 
but  these  cases  are  verj'  rare.  Concussion  of  the  brain  and  death  are 
not  frequent  in  this  type  without  other  injuries.  Gunshot  and  umbrella 
punctures  usually  penetrate  the  brain  substance  and  have  complica- 
tion from  immediate  injury  to  the  central  nervous  system,  or  from 
later  consequences  such  as  hemorrhage,  meningitb,  and  abscess.  This 
is  especi8ll\'  true  when  the  acce.ssory  sinuses  of  the  face  or  the  eye 
and  nose  are  opened  into.    Ross'  reported  a  case  of  punctured  wound 

>  Aon.  of  Surg.,  ilvii,  lOS. 
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in  the  right  orbit  which  resulted  in  a  cerebral  abscess  involving  the 
whole  right  temporosphenoidal  lobe.   The  greater  wing  oC  the  sphenoid 


Fio.  38. — Oporativa  repair  of  the  pracodiQE-  Bone  rraBment  of  the  oular  table 
removed.  The  depreeaed  coDuninuted  inner  table  elevated  a  normal  level.  Dura  not 
injured.    Racx>very. 

was  found  fractured,  and  the  floor  of  the  orbit  was  opened  into  the 
roof  of  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  showing  the  line  of  the  infection  from 
the  nose  via  the  antrum  to  the  middle  cerebral  fossa.    The  punctured 


Fia.  39. — Open  [racture  of  skull  (mm  bullet  wound. 


fractures  due  to  high-velocity  bullets  are  fatal  for  the  most  part  either 
on  account  of  immediate  brain  injury,  or  later  infection  and  hemor- 
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rhage.  Wharton'  collected  a  series  of  316  eases  of  fopeign  hodics  in  the 
brain.  Stime  of  these  were  caused  bj'  swords  and  bayonets,  others  In- 
ferrules  of  canes  and  umbrellas;  five  were  penetrations  of  the  sphenoid, 
and  18  were  wounds  of  the  orbit.* 

Friedrich'  kept  full  record  on  43  cases  of  firearm  wounds  of  the 
skull  and  brain  and  had  ver>'  high  percentage  of  recoveries.  Ho  did 
not  trephine  in  all  cases  unless  there  was  evidence  of  cerebral  sym]>- 
toms.  The  author  has  seen  2  cases  of  suicidal  gunshot  punctures 
which  severed  both  of  the  nerves  and  caused  complete  blindness, 
but  no  other  symptoms.  Gunshots  of  the  skull  and  brain  studicil 
from  their  physiological  standpoint  have  confirmed  many  of  the 
brain  localizations  worked  out  by  experimental  physioI()g\-.  Unth- 
mann*  has  reported  some  interesting  cases  regarding  the  \-isuaI  centres 
in  the  occipital  lobe  and  various  motor  aphasias  which  were  cured 
by  removal  of  the  bullets  from  areas  physiologically'  anticipated. 

Horsley,  in  1H94,  experimented  on  the  explosive  effect  of  high-velocit\' 
bullets  in  connection  with  gunshot  wounds  of  the  head.'  He  used 
modelling  clay  which  contained  some  water,  and  after  the  explosive 
force  had  deformed  the  mass  he  filled  the  cavities  with  plaster  of  Paris 
to  preser\'e  the  effect  of  the  shot.  The  conclusions  reached  were  that 
the  explosive  effect  of  the  bullet  was  directly  proportional  to  the 
sectional  area  of  the  bullet,  its  velocity,  and  the  amount  of  water  in 
the  substance  through  which  it  passed,  the  forces  of  disruption  acting 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  bullet's  flight.  The  greatest  amount 
of  damage  was  done  by  the  bullet  when  at  Its  highest  velocity-  and 
surrounded  by  the  largest  mass  of  wet  tissue. 

In  animals  and  in  the  skull  of  man  these  conditions  are  Influenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  water-holding  material,  i.  e.,  brain,  is  surrounded 
by  a  semlelastic  bone  envelope.  The  larger  wound  of  exit  of  gunshots 
in  the  human  body  is  caused  by  the  driving  out,  in  penetration  shots, 
of  all  fragments  of  bone  or  other  tissues  to  which  the  velocity'  of  the 
bidlet  has  been  communicated. 

Modern  bullets  possess  two  movements,  the  forces  of  which  have 
a  bearing  on  the  injury.  These  are  the  forward  progressive  penetra- 
tion and  the  rotar>'  spin  arising  from  the  rifling  of  the  gim  barrel.  Of 
these  two  the  most  Important  Is  the  rotation  of  the  bullet,  the  effect 
of  which  Horseley  observed  was  still  visible  on  the  plaster  ea.sts  <if  his 
exiwriments  up  to  the  time  when  the  bullet  ceasetl  to  penetrate.  He 
believes  that  the  disruption  of  tissues  in  wet  clay  must  be  attributed 

I  PhiludPlphiu  Med.  Times.  July  10.  1913. 

■  Cbmw  of  piiiii^turM]  fractures  not  followed  by  iiliiicess  or  Infection:  Browti  iiuJ  lliri'li. 
PliiUulelphiii  t'.mnty  Med.  Sor.,  IWffl,  i,  3M;  FerKuaon,  Now  York  Med.  Jour..  lS9fi, 
Ixiv.  3IH>;  SpnxiniiiiT.  Hull.  Sm:  Mtii.  et  Chir.  do  1h  Dranp.  1904;  Finhet.  Dout.  Zlsrhr. 
r.  C'hir.,  IKK2  :l,  xviii.  Ill;  Kcnitmly.  Glnswiw  Med.  Jour..  19a>.  IxJii,  :tSJ4.  Cohph  fdllnncil 
l>y  iilMniMi:  Felly,  Mrd.  Newo.  I>bUu<IH|>hiit,  IS94,  liv.  710:  Etrhns.  Aerxtl.  Int.  liliill.. 
Munich,  ISKl,  xnviii,  4.5:  Prideuu.  Lnncct,  I^ndoii.  I8«ft,  ii.  846. 

•  Beitr.  t.  klin.  Chir.  Tuljiniien.  xci,  No.  2. 

•  Bf-rl.  Iilin.  Wc-hn-u-hr..  lii,  Nn.  lA. 

'  Pum:.  Roy.  ilislit.  f.reat  Britain,  ISUS,  xiv,  238;  British  Mcd.  Jour..  February  L'l'. 
1915.  No.  2H2R. 
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for  the  most  part  to  the  water,  because  particles  are  thrown  off  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bullet's  flight.  In  a  number  of  the 
Lancet  (London)  for  1915,  two  cases  of  gunshots  of  the  head  reported 
by  a  correspondent  conflrm  these  ideas,  In  one  case  a  shot  of  maxi- 
mum velocity  entered  the  head  just  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  made 
exit  at  a  point  exactly  opposite.  The  bullet  track  was  straight,  and 
although  the  wound  was  really  a  wound  of  the  face,  it  proved  instantly 
fatal.  When  the  skull  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  death  was  prob- 
ably caused  by  the  condition  of  the  under  surfaces  of  the  frontal  lobes 
of  the  brain,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  structureless  jelly  by  the 
lines  of  force  emanating  from  the  rapidly  traveling  bullet.  A  second 
case  had  occurred  after  the  bullet  had  travelled  2()00  yards  and  had 
a  small  residual  momentum.  This  bullet  had  entered  the  forehead, 
traversed  the  head,  struck  the  occipital  bone  on  the  inside,  and 
rebounded  over  the  original  track  to  a  place  near  the  point  of  entrance. 
There  was  no  general  bruising  of  the  tissues  about  the  track  of  the 
bullet. 

The  sectional  area  and  not  the  shape  of  the  point  of  the  bullet  is 
also  of  importance  to  the  character  of  the  result  of  the  shot.  Soft- 
nosed  or  dumdum  bullets  deform  easily,  and  their  expansion  increases 
their  sectional  area  greatly,  but  modern  hard-nosed  hidlets  make  the 
same  wound  whether  of  blunt  or  long  nose.  Horsley  also  showed  that 
turning  over  of  the  bullet  was  common,  but  that  the  bullet  turned 
only  once,  near  the  middle  of  its  course  through  the  clay,  at  a  point 
when  its  progression  velocitj'  was  greatly  reduced  and  the  advance 
of  the  bullet  became  more  sensitive  to  obstructions.  The  first  effect 
of  these  obstructions  is  felt  by  the  tighter  tip  of  the  bullet.  The  bullet's 
heavier  base  swings  around,  converting  the  primary  tubular  wound 
into  a  triangular  cleft,  the  base  being  formed  by  the  broad  base  of  the 
bullet  and  the  apex  by  the  point.  The  turning  over  does  not  produce 
as  much  harm  as  the  high  velocity  and  the  continuance  of  the  rotary 
spin. 

Punctured  fractures  may  result  in  the  formation  of  meningocele 
from  hemorrhage,  or  this  may  result  from  irritative  secretion  following 
trauma.  Hayner'  cited  a  case  of  ten  years'  standing  in  which  a  large 
cyst,  which  gave  but  few  eye  and  headache  s.vmptoms,  compressed 
the  occipital  lobe.    Its  outer  wall  was  formed  by  the  pericranium. 

2.  Bursting  Fractvres. — These  frequently  have  no  scalp  lacerations 
but  ma\'  show  a  swelling  or  ecchymotic  area  on  the  head.  Line^  of 
radiating  fracture  pass  across  the  \ault,  usually  toward  a  point  oppo- 
site the  application  of  the  trauma;  or  radiate  down  into  the  fossie  at 
the  base,  across  the  mi<ldle  line,  and  sometimes  into  the  foramen 
magnum,  the  orbits,  or  through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
hone  into  the  middle  car,  rupturing  the  tympanic  membrane.  The 
cracks  in  the  hones  are  of  little  interest  in  themselves,  but  are  very 
important  in  their  relation  to  the  division  of  meningeal  vessels  which 

>  Add.  of  SuTR.,  liii.  2fl9. 
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are  partly  imbedded  in  the  Iwne  and  the  hemorrhage  from  wliich  may 
be  inaccessible.  The  brain  may  be  jarred  and  concussion  follow;  blows 


Fia.  41. — Oblique  linear  fracture  in  the  temporal  region.    This  is  the  type  which  in voti 


severe  enough  to  cause  concussion  do  not  always  break  the  skull. 
The  brain  in  fracture  may  be  shaken  and  lacerated  for  a  distance  of 
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several  centimeters  into  its  substance,  and  cortical  hemorrhage  may 
occur,  especially  hemorrhage  into  the  pia  mater,  which  gives  a  bloody 


backwud  in  tbo 


cerebrospinal  fluid.    On  account  of  the  rapid  circulation  of  this  fluid 
and  its  absorption  by  the  arachnoidal  villi  into  the  venous  sinuses,' 


I  Weed,  Jour.  Med.  Rcaearch.  1914, 
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Fia.  46. — Invgulftr  listura  jovolviog  orbit  with  hemorrhage. 
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the  finding  of  bloody  cerebrospinal  fluid  by  lumbar  puncture  gives 
immediate  evidence  of  cortical  hemorrhage.    Cerebral  edema  causing 


Fia.  4G. — FiMiin  in  loog 


Fu;,  47.— 

\    more  ex 

onnive  scpnruliun 
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increased  intriumnial  pressure  may  follow  within  a  few  hinirs,  or  after 
several  days. 
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The  brain  is  also  subjeot  to  a  compression  from  meningeal  or  dural 
bemorrhage  as  a  direct  result  of  the  bending  skull  fracture.  Because 
many  of  these  fractures  pass  through  the  temporal  fossa,  the  vessels 
which  groove  the  bone  are  likely  to  be  torn,  and  hemorrhage  from  them 
cxrcurs  outside  the  dura,  the  force  of  arterial  pressure  dissecting  the 
meninges  away  from  the  inside  of  the  skull  and  causing  a  hematoma 
formation.  (See  SjTnptoms  of  Middle  Meningeal  Hemorrhage.)  With 
increasing  cerebral  pressure  symptoms  and  a  normal  cerebrospinal 
fluid,  extradural  hemorrhage  is  suspected,  although  both  intra-  and 
extradural  forms  may  be  present  simultaneously. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  ear,  nose,  pharynx  and  into  the  orbits,  pointing 
beneath  conjunctiva  and  lids,  or  ecM^hymoses  and  edema  about  the  mas- 
toid, are  found,  depending  on  whether  the  cracks  are  in  the  temporal 
bone,  the  middle  or  anterior  fossae,  the  orbital  wall,  or  the  inferior  occ'ip- 
ital  fossffi.  Deafness  may  foljow  bursting  fracture;  the  author  has  seen 
one  case  Liiken'  reports  an  instance  in  a  man  who  fell  twenty  feet 
and  landed  on  his  head,  the  mechanism  probably  beiiig  pressure  of  the 
axis  transmitting  the  body  weight  against  the  occipital  bone  causing 
a  bursting  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  cranium  forward  through  the 
jugular  and  carotid  foramen  into  the  sella  turcica.  The  glossopharyn- 
geal, vagus,  and  accessory  spinal  nerves  lying  in  the  jugular  foramen 
were  exposed  to  injury — the  accessorius  and  vagus  were  damaged  with 
the  resulting  deafness.  Deafness  might  also  follow  hemorrhage  into 
the  inner  ear  and  semicircular  canals,  but  this  is  accompanied  by  ver- 
tigo and  other  pronounced  symptoms  and  is  rare.  Blindness  without 
visible  injury  of  the  eye-grounds  has  also  been  noted.  Newmark' 
reports  three  cases  following  the  trauma  of  bursting  fracture.  The 
partial  loss  of  vision  was  not  recognized  by  the  patients  and  was 
caused  in  part  by  bilateral  occipital  hemorrhage  or  injury  to  the 
occipital  lobes.  The  vision  was  greatly  circumscribed  and  central. 
One  case  of  a  four-yearnsld  boy  gave  a  long,  slow  recovery.  Severe 
diabetes  after  skull  fracture  with  death  in  ten  months  was  reported 
by  V.  Noorden.'  Churchman*  has  recorded  a  case  of  basal  skull  frac- 
ture with  motor  aphasia  and  recovery  after  operation.  He  found  a 
superficial  laceration  of  the  paracentral  gyms  of  the  left  frontal  lobe 
in  the  Broca  area.  The  patient  made  a  complete  recovery  from  his 
aphasia  hut  became  dow  mentally.  In  May,  1915,  I  had  two  cases 
of  aphasia  following  skull  fracture  in  young  boys.  The  first  case  was 
in  a  lad  of  fourteen  years,  who  was  injured  by  an  automobile.  He  had 
an  open  fracture  of  the  left  parietal  region  and  undoubtedly  had  exten- 
sion cracks  involving  the  basal  fossce.  He  was  not  unconscious  and 
had  no  focal  s.vmptoms  nor  paralysis.  There  was  some  twitching  of 
the  right  side  of  the  face,  but  no  eye  symptoms.  His  only  trouble 
seemed  to  be  an  inability  to  talk.    He  could  read  printed  words,  could 

'  Arch.  I.  klir.  Cliir,,  riv.  No.  4.  p.  1000. 
'  Jcnir.  Ophlh.  and  Oto-Lao'iBo'-.  viii,  No.  6,  p.  US, 
■  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Amn..  October  16.  1909.  liii,  ISa?. 
•  lUd.,  Ixiv,  No.  15.  p.  1233. 
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understand  eveiything  said  to  him,  and  answered  by  head  move- 
ments. Hia  tongue  showed  no  paraljsis.  Decompression  was  per- 
formed, and  a  depressed  area  of  bone  just  posterior  to  the  Rolandic 
fissure  was  elevated.  The  dura  was  openai  and  the  cortical  surface 
was  explored  well  forward  into  the  supposed  speech-centre  area. 
Some  cortical  eilema  was  present  but  no  surface  laceration.  A  large 
fissure  extended  backwanl  toward  the  occipital  bone,  from  which 
direction  subdural  hemorrhage  arose.  A  good-sized  area  of  bone  was 
removed,  and  gutta-percha  drainage  was  inserted.  Convalescence 
wi&  satisfactory.  The  scalp  healed  promptly  after  several  days'  dis- 
charge of  cerebrospinal  fluid  and  blood.  After  four  or  five  days  his 
power  of  speech  gradually  returned,  and  within  two  weeks  he  could 
talk  normally.  There  was  no  disturbance  of  gait  or  equilib- 
rium. ' 

The  second  case  was  at  Provident  Hospital  in  a  seven-year-old  boy 
who  had  been  struck  on  the  left  parietal  and  frontal  bones  by  a  base- 
ball bat.  This  was  also  an  open  fracture  with  depression  in  the  tem- 
poral fossa  of  a  circular  fragment  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar. 
The  lad  was  conscious  and  had  no  focal  symptoms  except  slight  facial 
paralysis  of  the  right  aide.  He  was  unable  to  talk,  but  understood 
questions  and  could  put  out  his  tongue.  The  fragment  was  raised  and 
the  dura  was  found  to  be  lacerated,  as  was  also  the  cortical  surface 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  paracentral  g>ru3.  Four  days  after  the 
operation  he  began  to  talk  and  went  on  to  a  perfect  recovery,  going 
home  on  the  twelfth  day.  Whether  these  aphasias  arise  from  con- 
cussion injurj'  of  the  supposed  speech  centre  in  the  frontal  lobe  or 
from  injury  of  the  occipital  lobe  is  not  positively  known.  The  con- 
clusion of  much  experimental  and  clinical  observation  favors  the  theory 
of  injury  to  the  occipital  lobes,  and  the  identity  of  a  definite  speech 
centre  is  questioned.  Other  pathological  changes  involve  degeneration 
of  the  cranial  nerves,  especially  the  optic,  acute  and  subacute  paren- 
chymatous inflammation  of  the  cerebral  cortex  which  may  terminate 
in  abscess  or  sclerosis.  Secondary  and  delayed  pathological  changes 
include  cerebral  softening,  sclerosis,  and  abscess. 

Symptoms. — (1)  Punctured  Fracture. — The  symptoms,  as  indicated 
in  the  pathology,  group  themselves  around  the  bone  injury  and  the 
brain  damage.  A  punctured  wound  of  the  skull  will  nearly  always 
be  accompanied  by  an  external  wound  of  the  scalp  or  head  tissues 
from  which  there  is  hemorrhage,  discharge  of  cerebrospinal  fluid,  or 
protrusion  of  brain  substance.  Injury  to  the  vault  with  a  scalp  wound 
means  an  open  fracture.  Through  the  scalp  opening  the  hole  or 
depression  of  the  skull  tables  can  be  seen  or  felt  and  the  existence  of 
fracture  verified.  Punctures  of  the  base  or  through  the  face  are  more 
difficult  to  determine,  and  measurements  of  the  wound  depth  with 
a  probe,  or  roentgenograms  of  the  head  with  a  probe  lying  in  the 
wound,  will  be  of  invaluable  aid.  Bullets  and  foreign  bodies  can  be 
located  accurately  by  stereoscopic  pictures.    The  escape  of  cerebro- 
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spinal  fluid  or  pifws  of  ItraJii  tissue  is  also  pnicif  nf  [K-ik-tratinii  into 
tile  Iirain.  I)clave<l  symptoms  are  a  snililcn  or  in'a<iiml  risti  in  tein- 
jieratiire  a  few  (la\H  after  injury  when  tin-  pn-vions  <inirsf  lias  hcen 
afebrile,  or  a  normal  pulse  rate  wliieli  falls  to  50  or  lower,  hoth  iixli- 
cating  infeetion  and  abscess.  Likewise  ilisturban<rs  in  ctmsciousness, 
irritability,  or  increasinf;  suninolent'e  are  signs  of  infection,  while 
headache  alone  is  not  sufficient.  Friedrich  advises  the  importance 
of  taking  the  patient's  temperature  between  midnight  and  2  a.m. 
to  obtain  the  earliest  evidence  of  a  rise  in  a  case  whifii  is  afebrile  at 
alt  other  hours  of  the  day. 

The  venous  sinuses  may  be  opened  directly  by  a  punctured  wound 
and  give  a  copious  hemorrhage  of  venous  blood  which  is  flifRcult  to 
control.  Cerebral  concussion  and  other  brain  s\Tnptoms  which 
depend  on  the  disturbance  of  the  central  nervous  s\stem  will  be 
describe*]  under  Bursting  Fracture. 

2.  Bursting  Fracture. — This  maj'  accompany  <»r  be  an  extension  of 
punctured  fractures.  Bursting  linear  cracks  may  l>e  limited  to  the 
vault  or  pass  into  the  base  as  descril>ed,  and  symptoms  may  \w  absent, 
the  roentgenogram  confirming  the  presence  of  the  cracks.  A  scalp 
wound  or  a  hematoma  )>eneath  the  scalp  is  not  necessary,  and  in 
many  bursting  fractures  which  involve  the  base  these  are  absent. 
<^'oncussion  of  the  brain  or  loss  of  consciousness  generally  accomj)anies 
these  head  injuries,  although  this  happens  without  bone  injury.  ]t 
is  the  easiest  sign  to  recognize,  and  changes  in  consciousness  without 
complete  los.s,  are  important.  The  patient  may  be  unusuall\'  quick 
and  bright  mentally  and  answer  all  questions  freely  and  correctly, 
and  in  a  few  hours  not  know  that  he  has  ever  seen  the  surgeon  nor 
made  replies. 

Damage  to  the  medulla  is  a  more  acute  type  of  this  concussion,  and 
the  vital  function  most  easily  influenced  is  respiration,  with  vagus 
control  of  the  heart  and  interference  with  the  vasomotor  I'cntrcs  and 
a  lowering  of  blood-pressure  following  in  order.  According  to  the 
severity  of  the  concussion,  we  may  find  first  a  change  or  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, usually  transient  and  unaccompanied  b>-  other  signs. 
Secondly-,  we  find  a  loss  of  consciousness  with  respiratory  changes, 
usually'  a  rapidity  or  Chejne-Stokes  type,  and  a  rise  in  blood-pressure 
and  a  slow,  full  pulse,  which  endeavors  to  compensate  and  carry  blood 
to  the  me<tulla.  A  more  severe  stage  is  characterized  by  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, a  rapid,  weak  pulse,  and  irregular  respiration,  which,  if 
not  followed  by  a  compensatory  rise  in  blood-pressure,  lea<ls  to  earlj' 
death. 

•  When  the  jarring  is  greater,  the  brain  may  be  shaken  and  badly 
bruised  with  a  laceration  of  its  substance,  without  demonstrable 
fracture.  These  injuries  result  in  hemorrhage  which  is  shown  by  lum- 
l)ar  puncture.  If  the  spinal  fluid  is  blood-tinged  and  under  pressuns 
so  that  it  runs  out  of  the  needle  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  nonnal 
dropping,  increased  pressure  and  hemorrhage  from  cerebral  laceration 
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are  [MisituT.  'Hiis  is  an  immwliate  sigii  of  jn^at  value.  \'er\-  rarely 
(litfereiitiatinii  from  intra  veil  trk-iilar  hcmorrliaf^  has  to  he  made. 

LeConte  and  Bis»ell,'  in  2(K)  autopsies  on  deaths  in  eoma  at  the 
Cook  County  Hospital,  found  that  the  average  age  of  caaes  dying 
from  cerehral  hemorrhage  was  o\er  fifty,  while  the  average  age  of 
fatal  cases  of  skull  fracture  was  at  least  ten  years  less.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  in  studying  the  clinical  histories  of  these  cases 
that  the  skull  fractures  gave  great  variation  in  the  hlood-pressure,  a 
relatively  low  average  being  found,  whereas  the  cerebral  hemorrhage 
cases  were  uniformly  high  and  averaged  nearly  190.  The  most  impor- 
tant and  the  earliest  sign  which  can  be  obtained,  and  that  while  the 
patient  is  unconscious,  is  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  spinal  fluid.  In 
old  cases,  with  healing  or  healed  scalp  wound  and  unconsciousness  or 
sudden  rises  in  temperature,  the  finding  of  pus  or  a  spinal  fluid  with 
great  excess  of  leukocytes  is  also  uniform.  Spinal  puncture  in  head 
injuries  and  comas  shoukl  become  a  routine  method  of  examination. 

Meningeal  hemorrhage  occurs  mo.st  often  when  the  vessels  grooving 
the  bone  are  ruptured.  I'sually  this  occurs  in  cracks  across  the  tem- 
poral fossa  and  the  middle  meningeal  is  the  vessel  involved.  A  primary 
unconsciousness  due  to  the  concussion  is  followeii  by  a  period  of  con- 
sciousness of  varying  length,  succeeded  by  another  lapse  into  uncon- 
sciousness with  evidence  of  increasing-  intracranial  pressure.  The 
secondarj'  unconsciousness  is  caused  b,\'  the  gradual  development  of 
the  extradural  blood  mass,  which  exerts  enough  pressure  to  encroach 
on  the  motor  centres,  or  inhibit  sufficient  blood  supply  to  the  brain, 
a  cerebral  anemia  following.  If  other  less  important  meningeal  ves- 
sels are  torn,  hemorrhage  is  slower,  and  the  s,vmptoms  are  those  of 
gradually  failing  consciousness  and  paralysis  of  slow  onset  appearing 
late  after  the  braJn  is  recovering  from  other  injurj'.  The  extradural 
hemorrhage  alone  does  not  give  a  bloody  spinal  fluid  as  mentioned 
in  the  pathologj-.  If  the  symptoms  of  the  first  shock  do  not  improve 
inside  of  a  few  hours,  if  the  depression  of  the  medullary  centres 
evidence<l  by  rapid  pulse  and  respiration  is  not  overcome,  or  if  imcon- 
sciousness  deepens  even  without  definite  focal  symptoms  or  evi- 
dence of  bone  damage,  the  injury  is  undoubtedly  to  be  classed  as 
severe.  When  the  patient  is  to  survive,  there  is  a  reaction,  apd  a 
compensatory  slow  pulse  and  high  blood-pressure  develop;  but  the 
injurj-  may  be  so  severe  that  this  never  occurs. 

A  low  degree  of  fever  in  the  first  few  hours  is  common,  and  a  rapidly 
rising  temperature  reaching  from  1(1.5°  to  108°  is  Indicative  of  derange- 
ment of  the  medullary  centre,  and  approaching  death.  The  leukocyte 
count  generally  does  not  vary  in  the  first  twelve  hours;  after  that  it 
rises  as  high  as  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  from  effect  of  hemorrhage. 
Alcoholics  do  not  react  normally;  they  usually  remain  unconscious 
with  a  low  blood-pressure  and  weak  cardiac  action. 

Hemorrhage  is  the  one  sure  indication  of  bursting  fracture  involving 

I  Jniir.  Am.  Med.  Absii.,  xiv.  No.  3,  p.  1K9. 
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the  base.    From  the  sources  in  the  fossse  described,  it  Ijecomes  visible 
upon  or  beneath  the  outside  surface  of  the  head.   It  may  be  manifested 


Fio.  61. — Severe  buntuiK  fracture  with  comnuDi 


beneath  the  conjunctivie,  from  the  nose,  ears,  mouth,  or  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissues  around  the  eyes  or  the  mastoid  regions.    Phelps' 


■  Add.  of  3iirR.,  xlhi,  449. 
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analyzed  UMX)  cases  of  head  injury  anrl  dlityiru-d  tlic  F 
of  hemorrhage  in  41)5  basal  fraetures: 


Haiuurrbuttefniiii  L-nr,       ,      .  lUU  LIU  ^H.',  m 

Setaorrhage  Smm  note  luid  aioiilh  39  51  9<)  ;'!2 

Suhconjunrtivnl  hpinorrhage  H                  S  17  7 

r  Mastoid  3                G I 

SuliPutoneoua  hemorrhasp  1  f'crvicnl  0                3  f  13  9 

[  Orbital  0                1 J 

Ransohoff  found  hemorrhage  from  cranial  openings  beneath  the  1 
conjunctiva  and  under  the  scalp  in  103  out  of  190  cases,  heniorrliag* 
from  one  ear  in  (Kl  ca.ses,  and  from  both  ears  in  S  cases. 


ir  pruviuti  the  prc80iii*u  •>! 


The  author's  observation  of  casea  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  Hub" 
cutaneous  hemorrhage  about  the  orbit  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
ear  homorrhage.  Immediate  subconjunctival  or  orbital  hemorrhage 
is  caused  by  contusion  at  the  time  nf  injury;  that  caused  by  fracture 
involving  the  orbital  wall  does  not  show  for  several  hours  and  is  often 
delayed  for  one  or  two  days.  It  passes  through  the  colors  and  stages  . 
of  absorption  and  in  ten  or  tweh'c  days  has  largely  disappeared,  the  J 
subconjunctival  persisting  much  longer.  Mouth  and  nose  hemorrhage 
with  no  local  lesion  on  the  face,  particularly  nasal  hemorrhage  after 
twenty-four  hours,  indicates  fracture  through  the  anterior  or  middle 
Fossa.    These  give  a  higher  mortality  than  eat  hemorrhage,  probably 
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on  account  of  greater  trauma  and  liability'  to  infection  from  the  sei>tic 
tiares.  A  hematcmesis  after  liea<i  injuries,  if  tongue  and  citlier  Iwal 
injuries  arc  absent,  suggests  fracture  into  the  pharjiix  or  nose.  Sub- 
cutaneous hemorrhage  aroun<l  the  mastoid  is  caus<Hi  by  a  splitting 
of  the  inferior  occipital  fossa,  although  a  tem|H)ral  hematoma  might 
gravitate  there.  Edema  from  disturl)ed  return  circulation  may  also 
be  a  sign  about  the  mastoid. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  ear  caused  by  rupture  of  the  drum,  following 
a  bursting  crack,  is  common,  and  the  auditory  canals  should  be  care- 
fully inspected  for  its  presence.  When  this  symptom  is  present  in 
closed  bursting  fracture,  lumbar  puncture  should  be  made  to  determine 
the  presence  or  absence  of  cortical  and  pial  hemorrhage. 

Other  symptoms  of  basal  fracture  are  rare.  Serous  discharges  from 
extravasated  blood  within  the  skull,  cerebrospinal  fluid,  the  discharge 
of  middle-ear  inflammation  or  a  serous  arachnitis,  may  come  from  the 
scalp,  ear,  or  nose.  Phelps  found  this  in  20  oases,  9  of  which  were 
fatal,  7  from  the  ear  and  1  each  from  the  vault  and  nose.  The 
cranial  nerves  may  be  involved  either  bj'  pressure  or  injury-  in  the 
peripheral  portions  or  origins.  Particularly  the  optic  nerve  is  subject 
to  an  edema  developing  after  a  few  hours  of  increased  brain  pressure, 
giving  a  choked  disk  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  or  the  third, 
fourth  and  sixth  ner\es  may  be  implicated.  \'aughBn,  night  warden 
at  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  investigated  the  ophthalmoscopic 
findings  of  head  injuries  for  a  period  of  two  years.  In  that  time  he 
found  but  2  cases  which  showed  even  early  symptoms  of  choked 
disk,  and  they  were  not  cases  of  immediate  injury.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  small  retinal  hemorrhages  are  seen  early  and  are  evidence 
of  cranial  damage.  Strabismus,  irregular  and  unequal  pupils,  failure 
to  react  to  light,  may  be  found.  Unilateral  dilatation  is  the  common 
finding,  Uansohoff  found  it  45  times  in  127  cases.  11  of  which  died. 
The  facial  may  also  be  involved  so  that  a  hemiparesis  of  the  face 
muscles  is  present  with  a  twisting  of  the  mouth  toward  the  unparalyzed 
side  from  unbalanced  muscular  action,  and  a  blowing  out  of  the 
paralyzed  cheek  in  respiration.  I^^itati^■e  twitchings  of  the  face  are 
also  commonly  present.  Injuries  of  other  nerves  governing  the  tongue 
action  and  swallowing  may  be  present. 

Extrusion  of  brain  substance  is  sometimes  found  in  a  scalp  wound 
or  into  the  nose  and  pharynx.  Brewer'  reported  a  bursting  fracture 
in  a  nine-months-old  girl.  Where  the  scalp  was  opened  a  three-inch 
fissure  across  the  parietal  bone  was  found,  joined  bj-  another  anteriorly. 
The  skull  was  depressed  at  this  line  of  fracture,  and  there  was  a 
sausage-shaped  mass  of  necrotic  dura  ami  cortex  two  and  a  half  inches 
long,  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  ha<l  probably 
been  pinched  out  between  the  bone  edges  as  the  crack  opened.  Paraly- 
sis and  convulsions  are  primary  or  secondary,  caused  by  trauma  or 
hemorrhage  and  increased  intracranial  pressure.    Late  c<»n\iilsion3, 

■  Ann.  of  Sum-,  ilviii,  125. 
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general  and  not  epileptic  in  character,  but  due  to  delayed  or  recurring 
hemorrhage,  may  appear.  Spiller'  reports  au  instance  in  a  man  of 
fifty-nine,  who  was  unconscious  for  fifteen  minutes  following  a  skull 
injury,  but  who  gave  no  evidence  of  paralysis  or  hemorrhage.  He 
died  of  a  bullmr  paralysis  after  seven  weeks,  and  the  presence  of 
hemorrhage  in  the  bulb  was  verified  by  autopsy. 

Loss  or  change  in  muscular  tone  is  present  in  some  cases  and  is 
a  valuable  aid  in  diagnosis  when  complete  unconsciousness  exists. 
If  a  limb  on  one  side  is  flaccid  when  raised  and  dropped,  while  one  on 
the  other  has  some  muscle  tone,  the  presence  of  cerebral  mischief  on 
the  side  governing  the  toneless  muscles  is  indicated.  Itelaxed  sphinc- 
ters with  involuntary  actions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  found  in 
instances  of  severe  concussion.  These  symptoms  disappear  as  con- 
sciousness returns  or  persist  if  death  is  imminent. 

The  findings  obtained  through  ascertaining  of  the  blood-pressure 
are  very  helpful  in  determination  of  prognosis  and  treatment.  An 
average  blood-pressure  for  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  mind,  taking 
age,  condition  of  kidneys,  and  evidence  of  arteriosclerosis  into  con- 
sideration. A  fast  pulse  and  respiration  with  a  low  blood-pressure 
are  unfavorable  signs;  the  high  pressure  and  slow  pulse  with  a  gradual 
rise  when  recorded  every  tew  hours,  are  first-hand  indication  of  the 
fight  the  individual  is  puttbg  up  to  supply  blood  to  his  brain,  and 
call  for  external  help  if  accompanied  by  bloody  spinal  fluid,  focal 
symptoms  of  pressure,  or  continued  unconsciousness.  The  use  of  the 
blood-pressure  apparatus  should  be  as  frequent  and  as  carefully 
recorded  as  the  thermometer  findings. 

The  use  of  the  roentgenogram  must  also  be  recalled  in  the  diagnos- 
ing of  basal  cracks  and  in  the  difTerentiatioo  of  comas.  When  the 
patient's  condition  permits,  his  head  should  be  subjected  to  Roentgen- 
picture  taking.  This  procedure  helps  rule  out  cases  of  concussion 
and  also  confirms  bursting  fractures  through  the  base.  Luckett  and 
Stewart*  advise  the  exposure  of  the  head  to  the  rays  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  disturbance  and  movement,  although  the  head  should 
be  fixed  absolutely  and  the  respiratory  movements  must  not  disturb 
it.  A  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  may  be  needed  for  this  pur- 
pose. For  obtaining  a  view  of  the  frontal  bone  the  patient  may  he 
turned  on  his  abdomen,  or  the  tube  may  be  placed  beneath  the  hea^l. 
If  the  occiput  is  to  be  shown  the  chin  must  be  sharply  flexed.  The 
grooves  for  bloodvessels  on  the  inner  table  are  sometimes  mistaken 
for  cracks  of  fracture.  The  fracture  lines  are  light  and  sharp  cut  and 
have  a  varying  width. 

Progress  and  ProgiuMis. — 1.  Puncture  fractures  with  little  or  no 
depression  of  bone  and  no  concussion  usually  promptly  return  to 
normal  unless  infection  occurs  in  the  scalp  and  bone.  This  infection 
may  lead  to  late  meningitis  or  to  cerebral  abscess  by  extension.  If 
concussion  has  been  present,  recovery  from  it  is  generally  followed 

*  Univ.  Pean.  Dull.,  xvi,  13.  *  Am.  Jour,  of  Surg.,  xxvui,  No.  1,  p.  40. 
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by  an  uninterrupted  convalescence,  with  rare  secondary  complication 
mentioned  under  Pathology.  If  puncture  is  uncomplicated,  if  frag- 
ments demand  elevation  and  other  operative  procedures,  the  prog- 
nosis is  good  if  there  is  no  foreign  body  buried  within  the  brain  and 
no  infection  develops. 

2.  Bursting  fractures,  especially  those  of  the  base,  yield  an  average 
mortality  of  50  per  cent.  The  prognosis  is  largely  indicated  by  the 
depth  of  the  mental  disturbance  and  the  length  of  the  unconsciousness. 
This  is  so  well  recognized  that  of  the  1138  cases  reviewed  in  this 
series  only  126  were  operated  on,  because  the  symptoms  of  severe 
brain  injury  and  the  futility  of  adding  operative  shock  were  appre- 
ciated. The  value  of  immediate  decompression  in  the  cases  struggling 
to  establish  a  compensatory  equilibrium  within  the  brain  was  not 
appreciated.     A  large  percentage  die  within  the  first  twenty-four 


hours.  RansohofP  reviewed  the  prognosis  based  on  190  cases  in  ten 
years'  experience  and  found  a  general  mortality  of  63  per  cent.,  only 
15  per  cent,  dying  after  the  second  day.  The  deeper  the  coma  and 
unconsciousness,  the  poorer  the  prognosis;  the  more  stertorous  the 
breathing,  the  greater  the  indication  of  deep  cerebral  concussion  and 
hemorrhage.  Patients  with  coma  lasting  several  days  have  recovered. 
Ransohoff  cites  one  lasting  six  days.  Coma  developing  late  has  an 
important  bearing  on  prognosis,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  beginning 
infection,  cerebral  edema,  or  recurrent  hemorrhage,  and  lessens  the 
chance  of  recovery. 

Crandon  and  Wilson,*  in  the  records  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
collected  530  cases  with  a  mortality  of  44  per  cent.    Fifty-nine  were 


>  Add.  gf  Surg.,  U,  790. 
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oi>eratfd  upon  with  a  mortality  of  5S  per  t-ent.  Kantorowicz,'  utilising 
the  Charit^  records  from  1902-7,  found  73  cases  of  basilar  fracture 
with  25  deaths. 

Other  authurs,  as  Schwarz,^  reports  38  cases  from  Kiel  with  14 
deaths:  Wanker,'  06  cases  with  a  mortality  of  28  per  cent.,  ami  Frazier* 
found  a  mortality  of  59  per  cent,  at  the  Philadelphia  Episcopal 
Hospital. 

The  question  of  the  de\"eiopment  of  epilepsy  following  skull  fracture 
ftnd  brain  injury  is  a  large  one  and  need  not  be  entered  into  in  detail 
here.  Elsberg*  makes  the  statement  that  one-third  of  all  skull  frac- 
tures develop  general  epilepsy  or  the  Jacksonian  tjpe  at  ftn.\'  i>eriod 
from  one  to  manj'  years  after  the  injury,  and  that  unoperated  cases 
are  not  more  liable  to  have  this  sequence  than  cases  operated  on. 
The  question  of  undisputed  diagnosis  of  traumatic  epilepsy  will  lidp 
determine  this  matter,  and  no  figures  will  be  authoritative  until  a 
large  numl)er  of  head  injuries  which  are  checked  by  roentgenogram 
can  be  traced  for  years  from  the  standpoint  of  subsequent  epileptic 
seizures.  We  do  know  at  this  time  that  but  few  cases  obtain  per- 
manent relief  from  operation  whether  adhesions  to  the  dura  and  cortex 
are  found  and  divided,  or  an  area  of  the  cortex  is  sliced  off,  or  whether 
fat  and  fascia  flaps  cover  the  supposedly  irritated  area  and  bone  is 
replaced  as  bone  hash  or  an  osteoplastic  flap,  or  the  space  left  devoi<i 
of  that  covering.  It  is  also  right  to  affirm  that  when  <lepressed  bone 
fragments  and  clots  are  left  epilepsy  can  be  expected. 

Treatment.^ — -Treatment  of  skull  fractures  divides  itself  sharply 
along  the  line  of  the  pathology,  and  it  is  not  infrequently  true  that 
with  a  relatively  mild  bone  injury,  the  damage  to  the  brain  and  vital 
centres  is  so  great  that  death  is  certain. 

General  care  and  treatment  for  head  injuries  consists  in  preserving 
the  patient  from  further  shock  which  may  result  from  rough  handling, 
exposure  or  hemorrhage.  If  unconsciousness  is  of  moderate  t>'pe  and 
the  concussion  of  the  brain  is  the  most  important  feature,  with  symp- 
toms of  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  low  blood -pressure  and  loss  of  vascular 
tone,  vomiting,  shallow  respiration,  and  subnormal  temperature,  the 
indication  is  to  apply  external  heat,  diffusible  stimulants  such  as 
strychnine  or  enemata,  and  give  perfect  quiet  and  rest.  If  trans]M>rta- 
tion  to  a  hospital  or  some  distant  point  is  necessary,  a  hypoilermic 
injection  of  morphine  is  indicated.  The  concussion  must  be  over- 
come, as  it  may  mask  other  and  more  serious  symptoms  which  cannot 
be  ascertained  in  its  presence.  It  is  also  advisable  to  obtain  as  clear 
an  accoimt  of  the  accident  as  can  be  given  by  witnesses,  and  careful 
notation  should  be  made  of  the  condition  of  the  pupils  and  the  eye- 
grounds  if  ixissiblc,  the  presence  or  absence  of  hemorrhage  from  the 

'  I'licxiit  ziir  l'rngii(i»e  U.  Sch^lcl  Dams  BrQcho,  LcipiJE.  1908. ' 
:  Kf'hruld  Hiisis  Ortivhe.  Duw..  LeipiiE,  10O3.  <,.. 

■  DisHor.  rhmttitiitPD,  1900. 
•  Jour.  Am.  MikI.  Antui..  1900,  Mi.  8ai. 
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ears,  eyes,  nose,  throat,  lacerations  of  the  tongue,  and  vomited  blood. 
The  scalp  should  be  carefully  inspected  for  contusions  or  the  slightest 
clue  of  the  point  of  injury  in  case  there  is  no  scalp  wound,  as  a 
small  finding  may  be  of  great  assistance  in  determining  subsequent 
treatment. 

Concussion  and  scalp  wounds  indicate  close  scrutiny.  Because 
the  scalp  and  pericranium  are  closely  joined  together,  and  no  prolon- 
gation of  the  fibrous  tissues  are  sent  into  the  bones  of  the  vault,  the  ■ 
scalp  may  be  widely  torn  or  avulsed  without  skull  injury.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  small  scalp  wound  which  shows  in  its  depth  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  bone  damage  may  conceal  a  depression  nearby,  or  burst- 
ing cracks  taking  origin  just  outside  of  its  range.  False  security  and 
diagnosis  will  follow  superficial  examination  of  such  a  scalp  injury, 
and  it  is  good  surgery  to  investigate  each  wound,  enlarging  it  at  the 
ends  and  cutting  down  to  the  bone  if  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  fracture. 

Bursting  fractures  with  evidence  of  hemorrhage  at  the  base  and 
with  or  without  concussion  or  scalp  wound  are  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  general  principles.  If  the  ears  are  bleeding,  the  canal  is 
wiped  out  with  a  bichloride  sponge  and  very  lightly  covered  with  a 
similar  dressing.  It  i.t  impossible  to  sterilize  the  nares  in  any  degree. 
If  the  eyes  later  become  swollen  and  edematous  and  some  conjunctival 
discharge  develops,  mild  antiseptic  irrigation  and  sterile  vaseline  on 
the  lids  should  be  used.  The  patient  is  put  at  rest  in  a  darkened  room 
and  an  ice-cap  is  applied  to  the  head.  Attempt  is  made  to  determine 
which  fossa  is  involved  and  whether  the  free  interval  of  consciousness 
of  middle  meningeal  hemorrhage  occurs.  If  the  sphincters  have  not 
been  relaxed  by  the  concussion  a  cathartic  may  be  given,  if  the  patient 
can  swallow,  and  the  blatlder  must  be  watched  for  overdistentlon. 

Further  treatment  is  symptomatic  until  consciousness  is  regained 
and  focal  sjmptoms  manifest  themselves  or  until  unconsciousness 
or  delirium  persist  and  a  rising  blood-pressure  and  other  evidence  of 
increased  intracranial  pressure  is  observed.  Lumbar  pimcture  for 
diagnostic  purposes  often  proves  of  therapeutic  value,  and  if  increased 
intraspinal  pressure  is  foimd  and  some  relief  obtained  by  drawing  off 
the  fluid,  the  procedure  should  be  repeated  up  to  four  or  five  times 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Rinderspacher  has  called  attention  to  the 
value  of  the  findings  in  lumbar  puncture,'  and  the  importance  of  deter- 
mining the  pressure  and  microscopical  examination  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  immediately  after  head  injury  from  a  medicolegal  stand- 
point. An  increased  pressure  (lenotes  a  meningeal  irritation  or  chronic 
serous  meningitis,  or  an  anatomical  lesion  within  the  skull,  especially 
if  accompanied  by  bkMHl.  Normal  pressure  does  not  disprove  a  cranial 
lesion,  but  if  an  increased  pressure  is  fouu<l  after  accident,  and  later 
this  subsides,  the  subsidence  indicates  that  the  increase  had  not  kept 
up  an  irritating  meningeal  effect,  Neurasthenical  conditions  do  not 
effect  the  pressure. 

'  t'ortiwhr.  (I.  Mc«l..  1UI4.  xxxii,  40.>. 
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The  advisability  of  giving  hexamethylenaminc  as  a  prophjlactic 
against  meningeal  infection  from  bursting  cracks  at  the  base,  is  dis- 
puted, and  it  is  difficult  to  draw  satisfactory  conclusions.  Experimen- 
tally it  has  been  determined  that  the  formaldehyde  gas  is  not  given 
oif  unless  the  medium  in  which  the  hexamethylenamine  is  excreted 
has  an  acid  reaction.  If  the  patient  can  swallow  it  does  not  seem  to 
do  harm,  and  it  may  have  a  helpful  effect. 

Operative  treatment  is  primarily  indicated  in  some  cases.  It  is 
not  necessary  in  those  cases  of  mild  concussion  with  no  focal  or 
increased  intracranial  pressure  symptoms  which  seem  certain  of 
recovery.  Likewise  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  severer  cases  with  great 
shock,  fast  pulse,  deep  unconsciousness  and  comminution  of  the  skull 
with  apparent  irretrievable  damage  to  the  brain.  These  die  in  a 
few  hours,  or,  if  they  do  survive,  the  brain  is  hopelessly  ruined.  Treat- 
ment for  them  is  care  of  the  shock  and  a  suitable  aseptic  dressing  on 
the  head. 

A  bursting  fracture  of  the  vault  which  is  of  considerable  extent 
with  no  indication  of  cerebral  or  dural  hemorrhage  nor  other  cranial 
injury  does  not  demand  exploratory  operation.  If  linear  fracture  is 
present  and  if  there  is  a  hematoma  beneath  the  scalp  or  marking  the 
site  of  the  contusion,  the  indication  for  operation  is  questionable,  and 
the  fact  of  fracture  alone  is  immaterial.  The  cranial  bones  when 
cracked  are  not  subject  to  displacement,  as  there  are  no  muscular 
pulb  exerted  on  them,  and  if  death  does  not  ensue,  they  heal  quickly. 
Careful  watching  and  rest,  with  study  of  the  eye-grounds,  increase  in 
blood-pressure,  decrease  in  pulse  rate  to,  or  below,  50  per  minute, 
and  manifestation  of  focal  symptoms  will  furnish  indication  for 
craniotomy, 

A  punctured  fracture  of  the  vault  with  depression  of  bones,  hemor- 
rhage from  within  the  skull,  or  the  presence  of  brain  tissue  in  the 
wound,  calls,  unless  the  patient  is  moribund  or  in  great  shock,  for 
operative  care  at  once.  If  the  patient  is  unconscious,  this  can  be  given 
without  anesthesia  of  any  kind.  The  scalp  wound  is  enlarged,  its 
edges,  if  ragged  and  dirty,  are  trimmed  clean,  and,  in  simple  depres- 
sion of  the  outer  table,  an  effort  is  made  to  pry  up  the  bone  after  it 
is  loosened.  If  the  inner  table  is  found  unbroken,  the  piece  of  outer 
table  may  be  replaced  or  entirely  removed  and  the  wound  closed  with 
capillary  drainage.  If  the  inner  table  b  found  cracked  and  depressed, 
with  no  evidence  of  hemorrhage  beneath,  it  also  may  be  pried  up  into 
place,  or  one  small  fragment  may  be  removed  and  the  others  lifted  up. 
This  is  in  no  sense  a  decompression ;  it  is  in  micomplicated  cases  a  mere 
reposition.  This  is  excellent  treatment  if  the  injury  is  not  over  the 
motor  area  of  the  brain  and  the  concussion  is  of  short  duration.  In  the 
frontal  region  one  must  be  sure  that  the  frontal  or  other  sinuses  are 
not  opened  into  on  account  of  the  danger  or  infection.  If  they  are 
concerned,  free  drainage  must  be  kept  in  for  several  days  until  the 
cranial  vault  has  healed  on  the  inner  side. 

Other  depressed  fractures  may  be  tightly  wedged  or  the  bone  may 
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f  be  Hriven  down  int»  the  cortex.    The  treatment  tor  thesi-  consists  im 

1  making  an  opening  in  the  immediate  vicinity  as  in  an  oiieration  foi 

trephining,  raising  of  the  bone,  arresting  of  diploetic  and  (hiral  hemor- 

riiage,  and  inserting  of  drainage. 

Gunshot  fractures  and  injuries  of  the  skull  and  brain  develop  specitd 
iiHlications  according  as  they  occur  in  civil  life  or  in  hattle.  L'nrler 
the  ot)nditions  of  civil  existence,  they  are  cared  for  in  accordance  with 
the  treatment  for  |>unctured  wounds  given  above,  with  drainage  and 
without  operative  procedure  on  the  brain.  In  war,  with  poorer  hos- 
pital and  other  service,  conditions  are  altere<t.  Friedrich'  classifies 
them  as  shallow  injuries,  raiised  by  grazing  or  rebounding  shots,  and 
deep  injuries  caused  h\'  penetrating  shots  with  or  without  wounds  of 
etit.  He  also  divi<Ies  them  into  wound.s  of  the  base  and  of  other 
I  regions  of  the  skull.  In  severe  comminuted  injuries  from  penetrating 
I  shots  immediate  operation  or  attention  by  a  skilled  surgeon  should 
be  given  on  the  field  or  nearby.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  all 
bone  fregments,  but  the  skull  .should  be  spared  as  much  as  possible, 
and  merely  those  lying  free  in  the  wound  or  pressing  on  the  brain 
should  be  taken.  Too  active  early  interference  gives  poorer  results 
.  than  expectant  treatment.  Local  anesthesia  and  morphine  should  be 
used  in  preference  to  general  anesthesia.  < 

Except  for  local  attention  to  wounds  of  exit  and  entrance,  expec- 
tant treatment  is  imiicated  in  injuries  of  the  skull  base,  arising  from 
penetrating  shots  and  from  grafting  shots  with  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
Symptoms  of  excess  of  intracranial  pressure,  speech  disturbance,  and 
other  disturbances  of  focal  character  are  also  treated  expectantly  unless 
rapidly  progressing.  Even  a  technicallj-  correct  early  operation  may 
not  avoid  infection,  and  the  cause  of  most  late  increases  in  pressure 
b  infection,  which  should  be  searched  for  and  drained  through  one  of 
.  the  wound  openings. 

I  A  case  of  gunshot  injury  of  the  cavernous  sinus  has  l>een  recorded 
I  by  Streiasler.'  The  threatened  loss  of  the  e\e  on  account  of  a  neuro- 
I' paralytic  keratitis  and  an  abducens  pnralysis  furnished  imlication 
I  for  operation  to  remove  the  bullet,  which  was  successfully  performed. 
F  NoQ-ptmcturing  Trauma  of  the  Head;  Bursting  Fractures. — With 
or  without  Scalp  Woiuids. — In  a  certain  percentage  the  intlications  for 
craniotomy  are  based  on  the  following  jjoints; 

I.  The  violence  of  operation  must  not  increase  the  damage  already 
f  done. 

m  2.  There  must  be  reasonable  possibility  of  relieving  some  or  all 
I  BJinptoms. 

■  3.  A  fairly  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  pathology  present  must  be 
Imade  on  the  symptoms  and  physical  findings,  and  the  lesion  must 
Kbe  stationary'  or  progressing;  that  is,  muscular  weakness  must  become 
nwralysis  and  twitching  liecome  convulsions. 

■  Hartwell*   Iielieves  that  a  further  c-ondition  should   be  imposedi 


I 
I 
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namelj',  that  one  must  be  reasonablj'  certain  recovery  will  not  tala 
plnt-e  without  operation.     The  author  does  not  agree  with  this  an; 
more  than  he  woukl  agree  to  a  statement  that  no  abdomen  should  t 
opened  for  an  attack  of  appendicitis  unless  it  were  reasonably  certaiii-l 
recovery  would  not  take  place. 

Immediate  indications  arise  from  progressive  symptoms  and  signs  I 
enumerated  above,  practically  all  of  which  are  caused  by  increased  T 
intracranial  pressure.  The  early  rise  of  pressure  generally  has  its  I 
source  in  the  coctravasation  of  blood  from  injured  cortical  vessels;  ^ 
that  coming  later,  accompanied  bj'  a  free  inte^^■al  of  consciousness,  4 
is  probabl\-  caused  by  extradural  meningeal  hemorrhage,  and  thefl 
long-delayed  symptoms  usually  by  slow  oozing  from  the  cortex,  or¥ 
edema  of  the  brain.    This  last  group  may  take  onset  from  twenty-fourj 


hours  after  the  injury  and  give  prominent  symptoms  of  headachf 
vomiting,  and  choked  disk. 

Indications  for  decompression  which  arc  more  remote  are  found  in  1 
the  rise  of  temperature  and  increase  of  cerebral  tension  with  headache, 
etc.,  which  denote  abscess.  Meningeal  infections  are  usually  quicker 
in  onset  and  spread  more  rapidly,  although  it  is  impossible  clinically 
to  differentiate  meningitis  from  cerebral  abscess  in  an  early  stage. 
A  cerebrospinal  fluid  containing  evidence  of  pus  and  under  increased 
tension  is  sometimes  fountl  in  meningeal  cases.  Abscess  may  devefcp 
and  give  sjinptoms  months  after  injury,  and  it  must  be  suspected  in 
cases  of  rapidly  increasuig  evidence  of  mounting  pressure  and  tem- 
perature. 

Epileptic  attacks,  paralysis,  or  chronic  headache  and  threatened  J 
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blindness  from  cranial  changes  and  pressure  are  late  indications  for' 
decompression  and  cerebral  operation. 

Decompression  can  be  performed  at  the  site  of  injurj',  or  at  a  point 
of  selection  according  to  symptoms  of  localizefl  pressure  or  involve- 
ment of  a  known  area  of  the  cortex,  as  in  paralysis  or  epileptiform 
attacks,  or  for  general  purposes  in  tlie  temporal  region,  as  aflvocated 
hy  (^iishing,'    He  enumerates  advantages  of  this  last  operation: 

1.  Approach  through  the  thinnest  part  of  the  skull 

2.  OJwning  made  under  the  temporal  musde,  the  fibers  of  which 
split.     When  sutured  it  fiimiahes  a  good  covering  for  the  bulging' 

\  cerebral  contents. 

.  If  the  middle  meningeal  arterj-  or  its  branches  are  ruptured, 
extradural  clot  is  brought  into  view  and  the  vessel  can  be  ligated. 

4.  Subdural  hemorrhage,  from  beneath  the  tips  of  the  temporal  and 
the  base  of  the  frontal  lobes,  which  are  most  often  injured,  can  be  drained. 

5.  A  large  percentage  of  the  lines  of  bursting  fractures  seek  the  mid- 
cranial  fossa;  hence  free  bleeding  from  the  base  is  most  easily  drained 
by  gutta-percha  under  the  temporal  lobe  through  an  approach  ma  the 
temporal  fossa. 

".  Subsequent  edema  anil  swelling  of  the  brain  which  is  responsible 
I  lor  most  sj-mptoms  during  the  first  two  weeks  can  be  combated  by: 
I  this  opening. 

'.  Besides  favoring  an  early  siibsidcnc'C  of  the  acute  sjinptoras,  this  1 
[  operation  lessens  the  late  sequels  and  traumatic  neuroses. 

Necropsy  findings  generally  include  severe  damage  to  the  inferior 

'  surfaces  of  the  frontal  lolie  of  the  brain,  but  there  is  no  gross  evidence 

of  injury  sufficient  to  cause  death,  which  must  have  followed  on  account 

of   swelling  and   edema  and   resulting  circulator^'   changes.     Early 

.  decompression  permits  expansion  of  the  brain  within  its  tight  envelope, 

I  and  as  swelling  is  sure  to  follow  in  brain  tissue  as  in  an>,'  other  soft 

I  tissue  during  effort  at  repair,  the  operation  should  be  undertaken 

fmore  often  as  a  prophylaxis  than  it  is.    The  decompression  favors  a 

free  circulation  and  accommodation  to  early  and  late  hemorrhage. 

Blair*  attempted  to  verify  the  value  of  early  riccompresaion  in  dogs 

which  were  struck  a  measured  blow  on  the  head.     His  findings  were 

that  such  animals  not  operated  on  showeil  basal  clots,  but  those  on 

which  immediate  subtemporal  decompression  was  done  did  not  have 

'  any  basal  clots,  or  had  none  on  the  side  whltfh  was  drained.    He  also 

cites  a  series  of  fi^  eases  not  operated  on  which  lived  more  than  two 

hours  and  of  which  35  per  cent.  sur\  ived;  while  of  42  operated  cases, 

57  per  cent,  survived. 

Technic  of  Subtemporal  Decompression. — One-half  of  the  head, 

Lor  only  that  part  over  the  tem|ioral  region,  is  shaved  dr\'  and  iodine 

■  applied.     Either  a  curvilinear  incision  with  the  base  downward  or 

ran  oblique  vertical  uicision  is  made  in  the  teinporal  region.     Ilemor- 

itage  from  the  scalp  is  difficult  to  control  by  ordinary  methods  as  the 

»ened  vessels  retract  into  the  thick  scalp  and  cannot  be  picked  up. 
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The  whnle  thickness  of  tlie  scalp  must  be  caught  In  the  forceps  or  some 
other  means  of  hemostasis  secured.  An  easy  method  is  afforded  by 
a  heavy  rubber  tube  stretched  around  the  head  just  above  the  cars 
and  tightened.  This  has  a  tendency  to  slip  off  or  to  get  in  the  v-ay  of 
the  base  of  the  incision.  Howzell's pressure  forceps,  one  blade  of  whith 
passes  under  the  scalp,  the  other  above,  taking  in  a  large  area  between, 
is  also  used.  These  are  good,  but  are  cumbersome  and  get  in  the  way. 
Heidenhain's  interlocking  mass  suture  is  also  used,  but  is  not  fully 
efficient.  Wood'  devised  a  rigid  external  metal  frame  to  fit  about  the 
cTanium,  divided  into  quadrants  united  by  hinged  arms  threaded 
with  thumb  screws.  Within  this,  next  to  the  scalp,  is  an  inflated  rubber 
tube  with  a  valve  stem  like  that  of  an  automobile  tire  inner  tube, 
coming  out  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  frontal  rigid  segment. 
On  this  is  attached  an  atomizer  bulb  and  a  three-way  cock  ff>r  inflating 
and  deflating.  Ail  parts  can  be  boiled.  Inflation  of  the  inner  tube 
compresses  the  scalp  and  stops  hemorrhage;  if  slight  oozing  develops, 
a  squeeze  or  two  on  the  bulb  controls  it,  and  the  constriction  can  be 
quickly  n-move*!  by  opening  the  cock.  This  is  an  improvement  on 
<"ushing's  pneumatic  clamp  described  in  1904.  Landon*  has  also  a 
metal  tourniquet  broken  fore  and  aft  with  a  self-locking  ratchet  to 
tighten  the  hand. 

The  temporal  muscle  is  exposed,  split  in  the  direction  of  its  fibers 
and  widely  retracted.  A  trephine  opening  with  the  mechanical  or 
hand  drill  is  made,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  dura,  and  the 
bone  remove<l.  A  De\'ilbiss  forceps  or  the  mechanical  saw  cuts  off 
as  much  bone  as  is  desired  remo\-ed,  extradural  clots  are  lifted  out 
if  present,  or  hemorrhage  is  controlled  by  tying  the  middle  meningeal. 
If  hemorrhage  from  the  diploe  is  uncontrollable,  it  may  be  stopjied 
by  Horsely's  bone  wax,  or  by  hits  of  fascia  or  muscle  taken  from  the 
operative  field  and  jammed  down  into  the  bone.  The  <"ryer  spiral 
osteotome  also  controls  hemorrhage  from  the  diploe.  If  the  dura  is 
to  he  opened,  it  is  wise  to  pick  it  up  with  a  sharp,  fully  curved  needle 
and  a  linen  thread  on  either  side  of  the  proposed  incision  liefore 
cutting.  This  furnishes  retraction  and  permits  quick  closure.  Tlie 
dura  maj'  be  opened  b>'  multiple  incisions.  If  hemorrhage  is  found, 
a  thin,  gutta-percha  drain  is  inserted  toward  the  base  and  brought  out 
of  the  scalp  wound,  being  removed  in  thirty-six  hours.  If  no  hemor- 
rhage is  found,  but  increased  intracranial  tension  is  fountl,  it  is  wise  to 
do  a  similar  <!ecompression  on  the  opposite  side.  The  bone  button  is 
left  out,  the  temporal  muscle  sutured  over  the  defect,  and  the  scalp 
closed,  with  a  capillary  drain  of  twisted  silkworm  gut  at  one  angle.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  brain  operations  in  this  work. 

As  a  result  of  decompression  with  a  small  opening  the  dura  and 
cortex  bulge  out  strongly  into  the  oi>cning.  Thc\'  are  protected 
by  the  temporal  muscle  and  the  scalp,  and  an  enlargement  in  this 
area  is  not  very  notict-able.  If  decompression  is  done  to  relie\e  ten- 
sion, the  opening  must  l>e  made  of  sufficient  size  to  gi\'e  relief.     It 
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lias  happened  that  edema  witli  resulting  paralj-i^is  results  from  a  small 
area  (»f  cortex  Wing  caught  in  the  hone  hole.  To  avoid  this,  Hudson* 
athised  a  large  scalp  opening  with  a  similarly  large  bone  flap,  quadri- 
lateral in  shajje,  cut  through.  This  maj'  be  large  enough  to  decompress 
a  whole  hemisphere.  The  l)one  is  left  and  is  held  to  the  rest  of  the 
skull  by  small  loops  of  silver  wire  inserted  through  drill  holes  and 
tightened  to  gire  slack,  so  that  when  the  bone  flap  is  extended  to  the 
limits  of  the  wires  there  will  be  ample  decompression.  The  scalp  is 
closed  over  all.  As  the  intracranial  tension  subsides  the  bone  tends 
to  come  back  into  place  and  unites  with  a  fibrous  union. 


Fio.  55. — Decompression  leaving  the  bone  flap  in  place  held  by  wire  loopa.  Note 
(he  trephine  openings  connected  by  piitDes  of  Beparation  made  by  the  bone  drill.  This 
boy  is  alive  and  well,  t«n  inontha  aftet  operation,  and  I  believe  is  getting  adherence 
between  skull  and  bone  flap.  The  unseen  trephine  openings  are  not  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  skull,  but  seem  to  be  on  Rcoount  of  the  angle  of  the  roentgenogrem.  The 
longitudinal  sinus  was  not  opened. 

Results  of  early  decompression  in  accordance  with  the  indications 
are  becoming  more  encouraging.  Ransohoff,*  in  16  operations  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  accident,  had  11  deaths  and  5  recoveries. 
Cushing^  had  2  deaths  out  of  15  decompressions,  the  2  fatal  ter- 
minations probably  caused  by  the  fact  that  unilateral  exploration 
alone  was  performed.  Lumbar  puncture  should  be  persisted  in  if  it 
gives  relief.  Quenu  reports  1  case'  in  which  spinal  puncture  was 
performed  on  eighteen  successive  days  with  recovery.  Ransohoff 
found  that  37  per  cent,  died  within  six  hours  or  less  and  56  per  cent. 
died  within  twelve  hours,  the  fatalities  occurring  in  spite  of  treatment. 

I  Ann.  of  Sunt..  Iv.  744.  '  Ann.  of  Sure.,  li.  796. 

'  Juhna  Uopkina  Bull..  >ii,  4S.  '  Bull,  et  in6m.  Soc.  de  Chir.,  N.  S..  xxxi,  88.t. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
FRACTURES  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  FACE. 

FRACTURES  OF   THE  NASAL  BON£S. 

Anatomy.— ^Tlie  two  oblong-shapecl  nasal  bones  lie  in  the  intdcllo  ot 
the  face  and  form  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  They  articulate  above  with 
the  nasal  notch  of  the  frontal  bone,  laterally  with  the  frontal  process 
of  the  maxilla  and  below  with  the  lateral  cartilage  of  the  nose.  In 
the  midline  they  articulate  with  each  other.  In  addition  they  have 
anatomical  relation  with  the  vomer,  the  cartilaginous  nasal  scptnni, 
and  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid. 


FiQ.  50. — Side  view  ot  anatomical  relationa  of  the  nasal  bones. 

F»tliolOK7. — The  line  of  fracture  usually  involves  both  hones,  and 
sometimes  the  neighboring  bony  processes.  Many  of  the  fractures 
are  open  either  on  the  skin  or  on  the  mucous  membrane  surface.  The 
line  of  fracture  may  be  oblique  or  transverse,  or,  as  in  most  cases, 
comminuted  or  multiple,  the  lower  part  of  the  bone  sufTering  most. 
The  displacement  varies.  The  two  nasal  bones  may  remain  unite<l 
and  may  be  separate<l  from  the  frontal  bone  and  displaced  upwani  or 
more  commonly  downward  and  spread  out.     If  they  separate,  they 
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extend  laterally  in  direction  of  the  cheek.  Rarely  one-half  is  fractured 
alone,  or  is  separated  at  the  junction  with  the  frontal  bone  and  dis- 
placed laterally  or  upward.  The  lateral  cartilages  are  frequently 
loosened  from  the  nasal  bone  and  displaced,  with  injury  also  of  the 
septum  cartilage. 

The  cartilaginous  septum  may  be  torn  from  the  vomer  or  from  its 
attachment  to  the  superior  maxilla.  It  may  also  be  broken  in  its 
body  and  thrust  out  into  the  nasal  canal.  Spontaneous  septal  deflec- 
tions caused  by  fracture  are  likely  to  be  angular,  and  they  are  later 
associated  with  cartilaginous  or  bony  growths  at  the  site  of  fracture. 
Most  of  the  fracture  lesions  are  located  in  the  posterior  two-thirds  of 
the  cartilage  or  the  anterior  half  of  the  nasal  bones.    If  the  fracture 


LoKtr  laltral  carfitaers 
Fio.  67. — Front  view  of  rdationa  ot  the  Facial  bonee. 

13  greatly  comminuted,  both  nares  may  become  occluded  by  masses 
of  bone  or  cartilage.  This  occlusion  in  children,  after  neglected  nasal 
fractures,  causes  the  patient  to  become  a  constant  mouth-breather, 
with  resultant  changes  which  involve  the  teeth,  palate,  and  jaws,  as 
well  as  the  chest  development. 

When  the  nasal  bones  are  much  displaced,  the  upper  cartilage 
usually  deviates  with  them,  but  the  bone  also  may  be  displaced. 
Horizontal  or  oblique  fractures  are  more  common  than  vertical. 
Hematoma  formation  beneath  the  perichondrium  of  the  septum  is  a 
common  accompaniment  of  the  fracture. 

Infection  from  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  openings  is  frequent 
and  leads  to  abscess,  osteomyelitis  with  prolonged  suppuration,  and 
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cartilage  destriKition.  The  liematuma  of  the  septum  niiiy  hectmie 
infected  and  cause  late  nasal  abscess.  Extension  or  com  plication  of 
fracture  into  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  may  cause  interference 
with  smelling  sense,  meningitis,  or  brain  abscess.  Emphysema  invoh- 
ing  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  nose,  cheeks,  and  eyes  ma\'  he 
caused  by  penetration  of  fragments  into  the  tissues.  Itarel>'  the  lacri- 
mal duct  ma>'  be  occluded  by  pressure  of  an  inflammatory  process, 
or  by  bone  fragments.  I>ater  nasal  obstructions  from  septal  deform- 
ities and  inflammations  are  often  seen.  All  the  facial  bones  or  thost^ 
on  one  side  may  be  fractured  (see  Fig,  58).    Powers  reported  a  case. 


Fio.  5S. — Fracture  of  one  whole  aide  of  the  lace.  Note  the  aeparatian  of  thi>  orbit 
eygoma,  superior  inaxilla,  and  hard  palate.  Perfect  recovery  without  infection.  The 
deft  in  the  palate  apparently  he^ed  promptly.  Patient  returned  id  a  few  weeks  with  nn 
abeceas  of  the  face. 

I  have  had  2  cases.  One  was  unilateral  with  the  line  of  fracture 
through  the  hard  palate,  superior  maxilla,  zygoma,  and  orbit.  The 
whole  side  of  the  face  was  freely  movable,  with  crepitus.  There  was 
ultimate  bony  union  and  complete  recovery  with  practicalh*  no  defor- 
mity. Many  of  these  severe  accidents  are  caused  by  headlong  pitches 
on  the  face  in  bicycle  falls  or  automobile  collisions.  Korte'  records 
a  case  and  calls  attention  to  the  serious  character  of  the  type,  on 
account  of  possible  meningitis. 

Sjrmptoms. — Pain,  hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  deformity  and  swell- 
ing follow  in  order  after  fracture.    The  primary  deformity,  caused  by 
I  Deutsch.  mod.  Wchnschr.,  I9I3,  p.  253. 
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tnisplacetl  frafiinoiits,  is  (ifU-ii  quickly  enhaiit-ed  by  the  suliciitaneous 
Dwelling  of  hemorrhage  into  the  injured  area,  which  obscures  definite 
deformity.  Crepitus  is  usuall>'  felt  when  the  nose  is  graspe<l  gently 
and  manipulated.  Emphvsema  of  the  tissues  may  (le\elop,  or  the 
lacrimal  obstruction  may  cause  an  epiphora  on  the  affected  side. 
There  is  obstruction  in  the  nares,  often  with  severe  nosebleed,  and 
intranasal  deformity  is  found  when  the  nose  is  examined  by  reflected 
light.  The  prognosis  is  good.  The  danger  to  life  is  small,  what  there 
is  being  mostly  from  infection  and  cerebral  complication.  Reposition 
and  correction  of  deformity  is  often  very  difficult,  so  that  the  prognosis 
of  deformity  is  under  ordinary  circumstances  only  fair. 

Trefttm«nt. — If  there  is  severe  nasal  hemorrhage,  the  first  step  in 
treatment  is  to  arrest  this.  Cold  applications  or  sprays  of  adrenalin 
chloride  solution,  1  to  1000,  may  be  used,  and  if  they  fail  the  nares 
are  packed  with  narrow  gauze  strips  or  plugged  from  the  rear  by 
gauze.  Deformity  of  the  cartilaginous  septum  must  be  ascertained. 
This  is  done  by  cocainizing  the  nares  and  examining  with  reflected 
light.  Gross  deformities  of  the  septum  and  bones  demand  prompt 
reduction  and  general  anesthesia  is  often  necessary.  These  bones 
unite  quickly,  and  angles  formed  by  misplaced  fragments  fill  up  with 
blood-clot  and  exudate  which  prohibit  delayed  reduction  after  a  week. 

To  accomplish  reduction  the  surgeon  places  his  left  hand  and  fore- 
finger on  the  deformed  bridge.  He  inserts  a  flat,  narrow  periosteo- 
tome  into  the  nostril  on  the  side  of  the  greatest  deformity  and  elevates 
the  nasal  bone  on  that  side  into  position.  I  frequently  use  a  Kocher 
director  in  adults.  The  other  nasal  bone  is  dragged  into  place  by  the 
adhering  tissues  and  they  are  both  approximated  in  the  middle  by 
gentle  pinching  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  The  displacement 
will  not  tend  to  recur  often  except  in  cases  of  great  comminution  or 
in  severe  injuries  of  the  septum.  If  the  bone  will  not  remain  in  place 
attempts  may  be  made  to  hold  it  up  by  packing  the  nares  with  gauze. 
This  holds  the  fragments  up  from  within,  and  externally  little  splint- 
ing is  required,  as  the  tendency  to  displacement  does  not  come  from 
external  source.  External  splints  to  correct  lateral  angulation  have 
little  value.  Tin  may  be  moulded  to  fit  the  nose  and  forehead  for 
holding  the  alignment  of  the  bridge,  but  there  is  always  danger  of 
compression  on  the  secondary  swelling,  and  the  splint  cannot  be 
steadily  maintained.  The  head  portion  is  fastened  by  a  head  band, 
but  it  tends  to  slip  and  requires  frequent  adjustment.  Cobb's  splint 
consists  of  a  metal  head  band  held  on  bj-  straps  with  an  adjustable 
arm  attached  to  a  swivel  like  a  head  mirror.  This  has  a  padded 
extremity  which  makes  counter-pressure  on  the  displaced  side  of  the 
nose.  It  b  open  to  the  objection  made  to  any  splint  which  produces 
pressure.  When  displacement  cannot  be  retained  by  simple  means, 
attempts  to  reduce  the  deformity  should  be  repeated  until  success 
follows  after  the  acute  swelling  begins  to  subside.  Open  operation 
is  rarely  indicated,  but  intranasal  bracing  or  plugging  with  gauze  is 
justifiable. 
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The  internal  deformity  involving  tlie  septum  and  nares  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  external.  Internal  examination  will  assure  the  surgeon 
that  the  septum  Is  in  good  alignment;  if  it  is  not,  it  shduld  be  replace<l 
and  the  anterior  nares  packed  to  hold  it.  If  there  is  great  swelling 
or  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  it  is  better  to  give  a  guarded  prognosis, 
let  the  septum  heal,  and  look  forward  to  a  later  submucous  resection 
by  competent  hands.  If  there  is  suppuration  the  nose  must  be  irri- 
gated several  times  a  day  by  a  mild  alkaline  antiseptic  wash  to  kee|i 
it  clean  and  to  favor  free  drainage.  Secondary  abscess  in  the  cartilage 
or  posterior  nares  must  be  drained  and  irrigated. 

Old  fractures  of  the  nose  are  treated  either  by  intranasal  operation 
or  by  an  opening  through  the  skin  externally  below  the  bridge.  A 
small  longitudinal  skin  incision  permits  retraction  upward  to  allow 
a  narrow  chisel  to  cut  through  the  ascending  process  of  the  maxilla 
and  the  base  of  the  nasal  bone.  Both  sides  are  freed  and  the  bones 
are  pushed  up  into  place,  if  they  are  flattened  out.  A  projecting  edge 
of  the  maxilla  which  causes  deformity  is  also  chiseled  off  through 
tlie  original  skin  opening. 

nLACTTTRES    OF   THE   HALAB   BONE. 

Fractures  of  the  malar  bone  are  not  frequent.  I  have  had  four 
in  the  last  two  years,  two  of  which  were  operated  on.  In  Cook  County 
Hospital  in  the  last  eight  years  there  have  been  seventeen  fractures 
of  the  malar  bone. 

Anatomy. — This  bone  is  exposed  to  violence  on  account  of  its  posi- 
tion, but  its  flat  surface,  its  thick  body,  and  its  four  supporting  pro- 
cesses give  it  great  strength.  Extending  posteriorly  is  a  strong  process 
which  unites  with  a  similar  process  from  the  temporal  bone  to  form 
the  zygomatic  arch,  which  is  the  strongest  support  the  malar  bone  has. 

The  malar  bone  is  injured  by  direct  violence  from  blows  or  kicks 
on  the  face.  The  fracture  may  involve  the  body  alone,  as  a  depression 
or  linear  crack,  the  suture  lines  connecting  neighboring  bones  may  be 
disrupted,  or  the  adjaomt  structures,  especially  the  superior  maxilla, 
may  be  fractiured  at  the  same  time.  The  zygoma  is  also  c^ten  fractured 
fdone  and  the  frontal  bone,  the  base  of  the  orbit,  and  other  structures 
may  be  involved.  Stimson*  mentions  2  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
zygomatic  arch  from  within  outward  by  falls  on  sticks  held  in  the 
mouth.  Rarely  the  temporomaxillary  joint  is  involved,  and  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  mandible  is  broken. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — ^Although  the  bone  is  subcutaneous,  it 
is  difhcult  to  palpate  because  it  merges  with  surrounding  bone.  Both 
cheeks  should  be  examined  simultaneously,  the  surgeon  standing 
behind  the  patient  to  feel  the  zygomatic  arches.  The  facial  skin 
and  tissues  are  freely  movable  upward,  and  the  malar  process  of  the 
superior  maxilla,  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit,  and  the  zygomatic 

■  Frocturea  and  Dialocatiomi,  IS12,  p.  174. 
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process  of  the  frontal  hone  can  lie  all  outlined-  By  coini)arison  of  the 
two  sides  variations  in  the  position  of  tlie  interlyiiijj  malar  hone  can 
be  made  out,  tlic  lower  border  Iwing  also  palpable  by  fingers  liooked 
under  it  back  to  the  tcmiwromaxillary  joint. 

Deformity  caused  by  deijression  or  lateral  displacement  of  the 
bone  with  swelling,  mobility,  and  crepitus  are  the  diagnostic  symptoms. 
The  ecchymosis  and  swelling  about  the  orbit  may  obscure  these  find- 
ings for  a  few  days,  or  if  the  fracture  is  open  the  loss  of  bone  continuity 
may  be  seen,  or  felt  by  a  probe.  Function  of  the  jaws  is  seldom 
interfered  with  unless  there  is  fracture  of  the  coronoid  of  the  mandible, 
but  there  is  usually  some  pain  in  mastication  because  of  proximity 
to  the  insertion  of  the  masseter  muscle.  Mobility  of  the  bone  and 
crepitus  can  be  detected  by  one  grasping  the  zygomatic  arch  on  the 
inferior  margin  and  rocking  the  bone.  If  there  is  a  diastasis  or  linear 
crack,  no  crepitus  will  be  obtained.  Cracks  and  separations  extending 
into  the  orbit  may  be  palpable,  or  the  overlapping  displacement  of  the 
malar  bone  on  to  the  superior  maxilla  may  form  a  definite  palpable 
ridge,  as  in  one  of  my  cases. 

When  the  displacement  pinches  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  or  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve  is  bruised,  there  is  pain  or  anesthesia  in  the  face,  lip, 
and  teeth  corresponding  to  the  nerve  distribution.  The  same  symp- 
toms are  produced  by  the  pressure  of  extravasated  blood  and  swelling, 
which  may  also  displace  the  eye.  If  the  superior  maxilla  is  involved 
in  the  fracture,  the  maxillary  sinus  may  be  opened,  and  there  is 
hemorrhage  from  the  nose  with  danger  of  secondary  infection.  The 
bone  tends  to  unite  quickly  and  with  little  callus.  Deformities  remain 
permanently  unless  reduced,  and  the  question  of  treatment  rests 
almost  entirely  on  the  displacement  or  the  symptoms  of  nerve  pressure. 

Treatment. — Open  fractures  must  be  cleansed  and  drained,  and 
small  loose  bone  fragments  must  be  removed.  Replacement  can  be 
done  at  the  same  time,  and  a  retentive  dressing  holds  the  bone  in 
place,  particularly  when  the  zygomatic  arch  is  broken.  Depressions 
are  very  difficult  to  raise  without  open  operation.  The  use  of  hooks 
inserted  subcutaneously  has  been  suggested,  but  they  are  unsatis- 
factory. When  there  is  deformity  in  the  zygomatic  arch  or  at  the 
jimction  of  the  superior  maxilla,  or  a  depression  deformity  with 
interference  with  jaw  function  for  any  reason,  open  operation  is  indi- 
cated. Gibson  reported  a  case'  in  a  man  of  twenty-two  years,  who  fell 
against  a  sharp  object.  There  was  immediate  limitation  of  move- 
ment of  the  lower  jaw,  which  was  recovered  from  after  open  ojieration 
and  reduction  of  the  malar  fracture.  Likewise,  nerve  pressure  with 
sensory  disturbances  of  the  teeth  indicate  open  operation,  but  not  until 
time  has  elapsed  to  permit  absorption  of  extravasated  blood  which, 
instead  of  bone,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  pressure. 

Open  operation  means  a  scar  on  the  face,  and  the  patient  should 
make  a  choice  between  the  bone  deformity  and  the  skin  scar.    If  the 

■  Add.  of  SuTg.,  Iv,  4S7. 
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Kj'gitiiia  Biuiie  is  fractured  and  di'])rt's.se(l,  it  may  l)e  raised  by  a  narrow 
chisel  or  iwriowteottmic  through  a  (|Uartpr-inch  incision  parallel  to  am! 
bekiw  thi-  arcli.  A  wire  suture  passt'd  under  the  fragment  may  permit 
it  to  be  elevated  iiitci  iid^ititin.  Wlien  the  whole  malar  bone  is  ilepressed 
or  there  is  deformity  iiivulvii)jr  the  function  with  the  sujjerior  maxilla, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  raise  the  fragment  except  by  open  operation. 
Involvement  of  the  maxillary  sinus  may  permit  the  elevation  of  bone 
by  an  approach  through  the  mouth,  an  opening  into  the  antrum  and 
the  prying  up  of  fragments  from  within.  There  is  little  tendency  to 
recurrence  of  deformity,  and  the  only  care  needed  is  to  avoid  pressure 
on  the  bone  until  union  has  followed.  This  takes  from  two  to  three 
weeks.  Old  cases  with  depression  and  union  or  nerve  involvement 
sometimes  come  for  operation.  In  these  I  make  a  small  curved  incision 
over  the  junction  of  the  malar  and  superior  maxillary  bone  and  raise 
a  flap  of  soft  parts.    If  there  is  solid  bnny  union,  the  depression  cannot 


Fia.  59.— Result  iiflcr  nu  oprn  frattur 
to  the  bono,  pulling  the  lower  lid  dnwn  ■■ 
operation  to  Tree  the  adherenrp. 


be  raised,  but  deformity  caused  from  overlapping  edges  of  either  the 
malar  or  .superior  maxillary  can  lie  trimmed  down  level  by  a  chisel. 
When  the  supra-orbital  ner^■e  is  plnchetl  b.\'  bone,  the  canal  is  widened 
by  the  cutting  away  of  a  trough  and  pressure  is  thus  relieved. 


PBACTUBES    OP  THE   SUPEEIOR  MAXILLA. 

The  superior  maxilla  is  irregularly  shaped  and  bound  to  the  con- 
tiguous bone  as  the  malar  bone  is.  It  has  strong  borders  which'  come 
in  contact  with  the  malar  by  the  malar  process,  with  the  frontal, 
zygomatic  arch  and  orbital  hones,  by  corresponding  processes.  The 
body  of  the  bone  is  well  protected;  its  surface  plates  are  thin  and  they 
fonn  the  bounrlaries  of  the  maxillar,\'  sinus,  the  upper  border  of  which 
lies  at  the  malar  process  of  the  maxilla.  Direct  \iolence  is  the  general 
cause  of  fracture,  and  other  bones  are  often  involved.  The  anterior 
wall  of  the  antrum  may  be  caved  in  by  a  blow,  or  the  alveolar  process 
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may  be  broken  in  tbe  exertion  of  pulling  teeth.  The  palatal  suture 
may  be  separated  with  diastasis  of  other  sutures.  The  malar  hone  is 
frequently  driven  down  and  impacted  into  the  maxilla. 

The  infra-orbital  or  anterior  dental  nerves  may  be  involved  in  the 
maxillary  fractures,  and  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  is  common  when 
the  antnmi  is  broken  into  and  its  mucous  membrane  torn.  Indirect 
violence  is  also  a  cause,  from  violence  transmitted  through  the  inferior 
maxilla,  which  forces  the  superior  maxillce  apart.  Brown'  cites  a 
case  of  his  own  and  one  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Fox's  of  Milwaukee.  In  the 
latter's  case  there  was  an  opening  through  the  incisor  teeth  and  hard 
palate  and  division  of  the  soft  tissues  caused  by  the  forcing  apart 
of  the  maxillte.  The  zygomatic-maxillary  suture  also  was  thsarticu- 
lated,  and  the  examination  by  palpation  revealed  diastasis  in  the 
infra-orbital  area. 

Symptoms  and  DiagnoBis. — ^There  is  often  depression,  pain,  sweUing, 
and  nasal  hemorrhage.  These  facial  fractures  ocx-ur  from  a  mechanism 
which  tends  to  drag  them  away  from  the  skull  rather  than  depress 
them  into  it,  but  rarely  the  superior  maxilla  may  be  deeply  driven  in 
and  backward  toward  the  pharynx.  If  the  injured  person  is  seen  before 
the  extravasation  of  blood  and  swelling  an  early  diagnosis  may  be 
made  by  palpation,  as  described  under  the  Malar  Bone.  Crepitus  is 
often  lacking.  Ecchymosis  in  the  hard  and^ft  palates  indicate  frac- 
ture. There  is  always  ecchjmosis  with  involvement  of  the  eye,  and 
the  swelling  may  be  great.  Many  fractures  are  overlooked,  however, 
until  they  have  united.  They  are  then  determined  by  the  deformity 
of  the  dental  arches.  Mastication  is  painful  from  in\olvement  of  the 
masseter  and  pressure  of  the  temporal  muscle.  Intra-oral  examination 
should  be  made  that  narrowing  or  dropping  of  the  dental  arch  may  be 
determined. 

Treatment. — Some  of  these  fractures  are  ojjen  on  the  skin  surface, 
and  they  should  he  treated  as  are  open  fractures  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  by  asepsis  and  drainage.  The  facial  hones  ha\'e  an  abundant 
blood  supply,  and  it  is  best  to  leave  in  -nhi  an\'  loose  fragments  of 
bone,  because  they  usually  remain  vialile.  Fractures  opened  from 
within  the  mouth  through  the  mucons  membrane,  particularly-  those 
involving  the  alveolar  margin,  are  also  treated  conservatively.  An 
antLseptic  mouth  wash  is  provided.  And,  if  the  fragment  cannot  be 
held  in  replacement,  the  teeth  may  he  wired  or  fastened  by  the  inter- 
dental splints  described  imder  the  Fractures  of  the  Inferior  Maxilla. 
No  attempt  should  he  made  to  withdraw  loose  teeth,  because  thej' 
often  become  firmly  fixed  in  the  sockets  later,  and  traction  on  them 
may  break  oR  a  portion  of  the  fractured  alvwtar  bonier.  This  break- 
ing off  opens  up  the  bone  surface  to  further  chance  of  infet-tion  and 
must  be  avoided.  Open  fractures  furnish  opportunity  for  direct 
replacement  of  fragments.    Wires  to  hold  them  are  seldom  indicated. 

The  course  of  closed  fractures  is  one  of  considerable  discomfort 

<  Oral  Disease!  and  Mai  format  ions,  1912.  p.  378. 
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bfcaiisf  of  the  contusioi)  charactiT  of  the  injury  with  the  impat-tioii 
of  the  Iwiie.  If  the  nerves  are  pinclieti,  there  is  aeute  pain  which  tails 
for  imnieiliate  rctiiietion  or  the  use  of  anodynes.  After  the  swellinf; 
subsides  the  facial  asymmetry  is  notiee<l,  and  untreated  cases  result 
in  deformity,  (.'omphcations  from  abscesses  in  the  cheek  or  infra- 
orbital fossa,  or  empyema  of  the  maxillar^'  sinus  are  not  common. 
'Hiey  demand  drainage  and  hot  applications  with  vawine  therapj'. 

If  the  fracture  can  be  rtHluwHl,  tlie  simjiiest  treatment  ts  to  hold  the 
jaws  together  by  wiring  or  uiterdental  s|)lints.  'Hie  dentist's  modeling 
wax  is  heated  in  warm  water,  and  after  tlie  l>one  is  replaced  the  jaws 
are  brought  together  on  tlie  wax,  whicli  when  hanlened  acts  temporarily 
as  a  splint.  (See  Fractures  of  the  Inferior  Maxilla.)  A  rubber  or 
metal  dental  splint  should  be  matle  subsequently  by  the  dentist. 

Some  fractures  are  irreducible  by  niaiiipulatiou  and  dental  splints. 
These  patients  are  also  offered  the  alternative  of  deformity  or  oi)en 
operation,  hut  facial  scar  is  not  always  necessary.  'ITie  same  extenial 
operative  measures  are  used  as  were  de3cril)cd  under  Fracture  of  the 
Malar  Bone.  The  depression  may  l)e  liftetl  into  position  by  hook  or 
wire  and  the  fragments  wired  to  each  other.  I'sually  all  that  is  ni'e<led 
is  replacement,  with  a  slight  impaction  to  hold  the  maxilla  in  |>osition. 
Efforts  to  raise  the  superior  maxilla  by  means  of  an  instrument  u.sed 
inside  the  mouth  are  not  very  successful.  That  nietlnKl  will  raise 
the  zygomatic  arch  or  the  malar  bone,  but  it  fails  to  hold  uj)  the 
maxilla.  Lathrop'  recommends  approach  via  the  canine  fossa,  citing 
7  cases  treated  in  that  way.  lie  used  general  anesthesia  administered 
through  a  nasal  tulw,  the  patient  sitting  erect,  Tlie  nasal  and  maxil- 
lary fragments  are  elevated  through  a  small  horizontal  oi>ening  in  the 
mucous  memltrane  on  the  canine  fossa  when  the  cheek  is  held  back. 
If  there  is  a  fissure  present  in  the  bone,  a  narrow  director  is  passed  into 
it;  if  no  fissure  is  present,  an  opening  is  made  into  the  antrum,  and 
a  No.  24  French  sound  is  i)ass«l  in  to  force  the  bone  into  position. 
The  antrum  is  then  packed  with  a  narrow  strip  of  io<loform  gauze  to 
hold  the  fragments  in  position  and  to  insure  drainage.  This  is  removinl 
in  four  or  five  days,  and  the  antrum  for  a  few  days  is  irrigated  by  an 
antiseptic  wash  through  the  mouth. 

After-treatment,  especially  that  directed  towanl  feeiiing  and  oral 
asepsis,  is  vcr.\'  important.  Most  of  these  injuries  are  aceomiJanied 
by  .shock  of  serious  extent  and  this  must  be  combated  by  stimu- 
lants and  careful  nursing.  If  the  palate  is  split  asunder,  swallowing 
niaj'  be  impossible,  and  all  food  must  lie  given  by  a  stomach  or 
nasal  tul)e.  The  nasid  tube  is  better,  as  it  leaves  nothing  to  soil  the 
month.  When  the  patients  are  able  to  attend  to  themsehcs.  order  a 
glass  to  be  kept  filic<l  with  anti.septie  mouth  wash  for  their  u.se  every 
hour.  Fond  slioiild  Ik-  kept  out  of  the  month  when  there  is  an  opening 
into  the  facial  bones,  and  a  niirs*;  should  irrigate  e\'ery  two  hours. 
(For  nasal  feeding  see  Fra<'tures  of  the  Inferior  Maxilla.)    Secondary 
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abscesses  and  osteomyelitis  sometimes  prolong  the  case.  Sufficient 
drainage  must  be  instituted,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  insure 
oral  cleanliness  and  to  ward  off  pneumonia. 

FBACTDBE8   AND  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  INFEBIOR  MAXHIJ.. 

In  10,702  fracture  cases  admitted  to  the  Cook  County  Hospital  in 
eight  years,  437,  or  4  per  cent.,  were  fractures  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 
Dunning^  gives  a  tabulated  list  of  1065  cases  treated  at  the  New  York 
College  of  Dentistry,  and  he  found  that  28  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
occurred  in  the  third  decade  of  life,  while  32  per  cent,  occurred  in  the 
fourth  decade.  Males  predominated  over  females  in  the  proportion 
of  992  to  73,  approximately  93  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent.    These  facts  are 


r  the  Bymphyais,  the 

readily  understood  when  one  considers  the  exposed  location  of  the 
bone,  the  occupations  of  men,  and  the  frequent  settling  of  disputes  by 
fisticuffs.  In  Dunning's  series  fist  blows  accounted  for  495  cases,  or 
46.5  per  cent.,  falls  for  140  cases,  or  13  per  cent.,  extraction  of  teeth 
for  5  cases,  or  0.5  per  cent.,  and  pathological  fractures  for  2  cases 
out  of  the  total  number,  or  0.2  per  cent.  Children  rarely  suffer  frac- 
ture of  the  jaw.  Fracture  of  the  alveolar  border,  the  pulling  off  of 
a  small  edge  or  splinter  of  bone,  is  a  common  result  of  tooth  extrac- 
tion and  is  not  included  in  statistics.  Complete  fracture  of  the  jaw 
caused  by  tooth  extraction  is  relatively  rare. 

Double  fractures  on  the  same  side  or  half  of  the  bone  are  a  little 
more  frequent  than  on  corresponding  points  of  the  two  halves  (Fig. 
60).    lley  are  more  painful  and  are  often  accompanied  by  partial 
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dislocation  if  the  two  fractures  are  symmetrical  and  the  bone  arch 
loses  its  support.  Thb  permits  the  condyles  to  be  partly  displaced 
from  the  glenoid  cavities.  Single  fractures  predominate  numerically, 
triple  and  quadruple  fractures  occurring  rarely.  In  the  1065  fractures 
mentioned  previously  there  was  the  following  division: 

Single  fracturps 951  or89.0  per  rent. 

Double  fractureB lOS  or  lO.O 

Triple  fractures 5  or   0.5 

Quadruple  frartuTra lor   0.1          " 

Fractures  of  the  inferior  maxilla  may  be  divided  into  those  of  the 
body,  median  line  or  symphysis,  ramus,  alveolar  border,  condyloid 
process,  and  condyle.  In  tlie  body  and  at  the  symphysis,  the  site  and 
direction  of  fracture  plane  is  guided  by  the  direction  and  force  of 
the  causative  direct  violence  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  teeth  or 
foreign  bodies  held  between  the  teeth  (Fig.  63). 


Fio.  62. — Fracture  through  Ihe  body 
of  thp  jaw.  The  plane  of  separation  hns 
selected  the  alveolar  process  bcarinR  a 
tootb. 

The  site  of  fracture  is  commonest  in  the  canine  and  bicuspid  regiiin 
of  the  body  of  the  bone.  The  weakest  point  is  about  the  mental 
foramen,  especially  in  an  edentulous  jaw.  This  point  is  the  one  where 
most  blows  land  and  is  also  weakened  because  many  people  lose  the 
bicuspids  or  molars  early  in  life.  The  ramus,  symphysis,  con>noid 
process,  and  condyles  are  less  frequently  involved.  Impacted  teeth 
in  the  mandible  predispose  to  fracture  at  their  location  and  they  also 
hinder  bony  union.  They  are  easily  found  by  the  Roentgen  rays.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  jaw  fractures  are  open.  Most  are  opened  into 
the  mouth  through  the  gums  and  mucous  membrane,  which  forms  a 
scant  covering  over  the  bone,  and  which  is  easily  torn  when  the  teeth 
are  displaced. 

The  displacements  vary  with  the  site  of  fracture.  In  the  body  the 
fractures  through  the  canine  region  do  not  show  much  deformitj'  but 
they  are  frequently  obstinately  displaced.  In  this  region  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  diverse  muscle  pull  when  the  fracture  is  so  near 
the  midline,  but  the  line  of  fracture  is  often  oblique,  and  the  fragments 
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tend  to  slip  past  each  other  if  not  firmly  supported.  Displacement  in 
the  bicuspid  region  may  show  marked  deformity,  as  the  anterior 
fragment  tends  to  be  pulled  downward  and  backward  by  the  hyoid 
muscle»,  and  the  posterior  fragment  is  drawn  upward  by  Uie  masseter 
and  pterygoid  muscles.  The  same  facts  regarding  displacement  apply 
to  the  fractures  in  the  molar  region,  which  usually  exhibit  deform- 
ity. These  injuries  are  likely  to  pinch  or  lacerate  the  inferior  dental 
nerve. 

Fractures  back  of  the  teeth  are  not  common.  Through  the  angle 
of  the  jaw  they  are  oblique  from  above  downward  and  backward.  In 
the  ramus  the  fracture  is  also  oblique  or  vertical,  depending  on  the 


Fio.  63. — Incomplcto  ji 


character  of  the  causative  blow.    Displacement  is  limitetl  by  the  strong 
supporting  muscles  on  either  side. 

Fracture  of  the  Condrle  of  the  Interior  MaxiUa. — The  causes  are 
direct  violence,  which  drives  the  jaw  backward  and  upward,  or  vio- 
lence applied  directly  over  the  side  of  the  face.  Fracture  of  this  process 
is  probably  quite  frequent  and  b  solitary,  not  accompanied  by  injury 
of  the  other  facial  bones  in  all  cases.  Iloe'  found  six  condyloid  frac- 
tures in  41  cases  examined  by  him,  and  Egger'  gathered  together  365 
cases  of  simple  fracture  of  the  mandible  of  which  4.1  per  cent,  involved 
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the  condyle.  Multiple  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  and  of  the  fa<-ial 
bones  involve  the  condyle  more  frequently,  the  percentage  rising  as 
high  as  10,  according  to  Egger.  Dunning's  figures  show  the  condyle 
involved  in  less  that  1  per  cent.  Ivy'  collected  45  instances  of  frac- 
tured jaw  and  found  but  1  case  of  condyle  fracture.  Both  condyles 
may  be  broken  by  the  force.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus  may  be  crushed  in,  or  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  skull  may  be 
cracked  and  depressed.  When  the  ear  canal  is  involved  and  the  con- 
dyle is  intact,  there  are  symptoms  of  occlusion  of  the  canal  when  the 
jaws  are  closed  or  the  inferior  maxilla  is  forced  backward.  If  the  glen- 
oid cavity  of  the  skull  is  fractured,  there  is  possibility  of  infection  and 
brain  abscess  or  ankylosis  in  the  joint.  Some  effort  should  be  made 
to  determine  whether  the  fracture  is  extra-  or  intra-articular,  because 
the  distinction  has  a  bearing  on  lioth  treatment  and  prognosis.  Most 
condylar  fractures  are  through  the  neck  and  are  extra-articular,  and 
there  is  little  displacement,  because  the  fragments  are  held  by  the 
periosteum  and  surrounding  ligaments  and  soft  tissues.  If  both  c-on- 
dyloid  processes  are  broken,  the  lower  jaw  is  drawn  up  and  backward, 
and  there  may  be  considerable  movement  in  the  joints.  There  is 
continued  pain  and  a  tendency  for  the  small  fragments  to  necrose 
or  become  absorbed.  Unilateral  fractures  cause  swelling  arounti  the 
temporomaxillary  joint,  ecchymosis  and  pain  from  joint  movement, 
and  exhibit  a  mandible  drawn  toward  the  fractured  side  by  the  oppo- 
site internal  pterygoid  muscle.  Crepitus  can  often  be  felt  by  a  finger 
placeii  over  the  point  of  tenderness  when  the  jaw  is  moved.  Unilateral 
dislocation  is  distinguished  from  the  unilateral  condyle  fracture  by  the 
fact  that  the  jaw  is  pulled  toward  the  normal  side  in  dislocation.  Other 
differential  points  between  unilateral  dislocation  and  condylar  frac- 
tures are:  in  fracture  there  is  crepitus,  and  the  jaws  can  be  closed, 
whereas  in  dislocation  the  jaws  are  open,  there  is  no  crepitus,  and  the 
chin  is  deflected  away  from  the  injury.  In  some  cases  the  broken-off 
articular  surface  of  the  condyle  may  be  displaced  forward  and  inward. 
It  is  pulled  upon  by  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  and  can  be  felt  by 
one  pulling  tiie  jaw  forward,  placing  the  finger  in  the  upper  lateral 
pharyngeal  wall,  and  pressing  outward.  The  portion  of  the  bone  below 
the  process  is  drawn  upward  and  outward  by  the  masscter  muscle 
(Fig.  64).  Union  may  occur  with  this  displacement  without  ankylosis, 
but  with  the  chin  deviated  toward  the  injured  side.  Reduction  accom- 
plished by  the  means  mentioned  may  be  satisfactory  and  permanent. 
These  fractures  go  undiagnosed  after  falls  followed  by  coma  or  uncon- 
sciousness. They  are  not  noticed  until  the  patient  recovers  to  find 
that  the  teeth  are  not  in  alignment. 

Involvement  of  the  temporomaxillary  joint  in  intracapsular  fracture 
influences  treatment  to  the  extent  that  moderate  joint  motion  must 
be  encouraged  from  the  first  to  avoid  ankylosis.  Roy*  advises  against 
the  use  of  interdental  splints  in  condyle  fractures  for  fear  of  ankylosis. 
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If  the  smaller  fragment  is  widely  displaced,  or  if  ankylosis  threatens 
to  ensue,  the  fragment  should  be  excised  and  an  atypical  arthroplasty 
should  be  done  at  once  with  the  use  of  any  tissue  in  the  neighborhood 
to  cover  the  bare  bone  end. 

Fractores  of  the  Coronoid  Process.  —  Fractures  of  the  coronoi<l 
process  are  rare,  because  it  is  protected  from  direct  violence  by  the 
zygoma  and  from  indirect  violence  by  mobility.  Whether  fracture 
of  this  process  may  be  caused  by  contraction  of  the  temporal  muscle 
has  not  been  demonstrated,  Usually  fracture  of  other  facial  bones 
accompanies  this  injury.  In  Dunning's  series  there  were  two  coronoid 
fractures.  The  dangers  of  joint  ankylosis  and  treatment  are  like  those 
of  the  condyle. 

Sjinptonu  and  Diagnosis. — Fractures  of  the  mandible  have  most  of 
the  cardinal  fracture  symptoms.  Pain  and  tenderness  are  always 
present.  There  is  abnormal  mobility  of  the  hone,  which  is  easily 
apparent  to  both  the  patient  and  surgeon,  and  Is  proved  by  the  lack 
of  power  in  the  jaw.    Crepitus  is  present  aTid  is  demonstrated  cither 


Fto.  M. — Frncturc  through  the  nock  uF  (he  condyle  oF  tlic 


by  the  attendant's  taking  the  jaws  between  the  fingers  and  moving 
them  or  by  his  having  the  patient  bite.  The  patient  feels  the  bone 
slip  and  has  simultaneous  pain.  There  are  often  hemorrhage  and  swell- 
ing in  the  external  soft  parts,  from  the  trauma  received  or  the  tearing 
of  the  periosseous  tissues.  Within  the  mouth  the  line  of  fracture  may 
be  visible  at  a  glance,  the  malalignment  of  the  teeth  showing  promi- 
nently, and  the  bleeding,  torn  line  of  separation  through  the  mucous 
membrane  standing  out.  There  is  increased  salivation  from  reflex 
nerve  stimulation  or  pain,  drooling  is  present,  and  there  may  be  a 
copious  bloody  expectoration.  The  patient  does  not  talk  plainly, 
he  cannot  close  the  jaws  firmly,  and  he  very  probably  has  lot)sened 
teeth.  Double  fracture  causes  greater  deformity  and  loss  of  function, 
the  broken-out  piece  tending  to  be  drawn  down  and  backward.  After 
a  couple  of  days,  if  infection  has  starteii,  there  is  a  foul  breath,  pus 
exudes  from  the  torn  gums,  and  swelling  and  abscess  at  the  site  of 
fracture  follow.  Later  there  is  an  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the 
neck  and  face  tissues  on  the  injured  side,  cervical  adenitis  begins,  and 
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the  patient  becomes  more  or  less  toxic  from  swallowing  pus.  Mas- 
tication is  painful  and  is  soon  not  attempted  and  there  is  sore  throat 
and  pain  on  swallowing.  Deviation  of  the  jaw  depends  on  the  site 
and  multiplii'ity  of  the  fracture,  as  previously  described,  (iunshot 
fractures  from  suicidal  attempts  when  the  bullet  enters  from  the  oral 
side,  are  characterized  by  loss  of  bone  tissue  and  severe  laceration  of 
the  soft  parts.  There  is  always  great  shock  and  hemorrliage.  \\'heii 
the  dental  ner\'es  are  involved,  there  may  he  extreme  pain  from 
partial  pressure,  or  anesthesia,  when  the  nerve  is  severed  or  crushed. 
There  is  but  one  case  on  record  of  rupture  of  the  facial  arter>'  in  frac- 
ture caused  by  direct  \'iolence.' 

Cases  of  jaw  fracture  of  some  days'  duration  always  present  swell- 
ing and  edema  with  increasing  pain.  The  gums  are  swollen,  and  a 
discharging  sinus  may  lead  to  the  bone,  where  there  are  loose  and 
necrotic  fragments  of  varying  size.  The  fragments  are  not  large  as  a 
rule,  and  extensive  loss  of  hone  from  infection  is  uncommon.  K\cn 
in  the  presence  of  infection  bony  union  occurs  in  four  to  six  weeks. 
Secondary  abscesses,  sinuses,  or  discharge  of  necrotic  fragments  may 
have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  recovery',  but  non-union  is  \er.\- 
rare.  I  have  had  a  case  of  double  fracture  this  year,  one  line  passing 
obliquely  through  the  bone  at  the  angle,  the  other  through  the  sym- 
physis. Operation  was  [jerformed  on  the  posterior  fracture,  and  the 
sjTnphysis  was  held  by  a  bandage.  After  eight  weeks  when  the  angle 
was  firmly  healed,  the  symphysis  still  permitted  motion.  T'nion 
finally  occurred.  In  Dunning's  series  of  1065  cases  there  were  but 
2  cases  of  non-union. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  favorable  in  most  cases.  When  other 
facial  bones  are  injured,  there  is  danger  of  serious  shock.  There  arc 
other  dangers  from  pneumonia,  brain  abscess,  and  general  sepsis 
from  swallowing  and  absorbing  the  pus  secretions  in  the  mouth.  E\*en 
with  abscess  formation  ami  bone  infection  the  outlook  is  favorable 
with  efficient  drainage. 

Treatment,— Because  infection  is  the  main  thing  to  be  considertil 
in  all  fractures  of  the  jaw,  even  in  the  small  pert^ntage  of  closed  cases, 
first  attention  should  be  directed  toward  oral  cleanliness.  To  obtain 
this,  as  well  as  to  carry  out  the  best  line  of  treatment,  the  se^^■ices  of 
a  dentist  shouhl  be  secured.  Closed  cases  are  likely  to  become  open 
hy  pressure  of  hone  fragments,  sloughing  of  gums  and  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  loosening  of  teeth  in  the  fracture  area,  and  every  case  of 
mandibular  fracture  should  he  prepared  with  a  view  to  the  care  of 
infection  locally  and  generally.  The  teeth  must  be  carefully  cleaned, 
and  old  loose  and  infected  roots  should  be  removed,  if  there  is  not 
too  much  pain  in  the  jaw.  The  patient  shouki  us(^  an  alkaline  anti- 
septic mouth  wash  if  he  is  able,  cleansing  the  mouth  out  gcntl\'  evcrj- 
hour.  When  other  injuries  or  the  genera!  nmdition  renders  this 
cleansing  imixissible,  the  attendant  should  wipe  off  the  teeth  with 
soft  cotton  swabs  every  two  hours.     The  mouth  wash  reduws  the 

■  Cramp,  Med,  Rec.,  New  York,  September  21,  1911. 
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bacterial  activity,  suotlies  the  swollen  miitouK  nieinhrane,  and  pro- 
motes drainage  of  sinuses.  Wlieii  infection  is  established  in  the  bone, 
hjdrogen  dioxide  must  be  ad<led  to  the  irrigating  solution.  Fractures 
openetl  by  external  wounds  through  the  soft  parts  of  the  face  are 
drained  and  partly  closed  after  thorough  cleansing.    The  facial  tissues 


are  so  vascular  that  they  are  able  to  overcome  infections  which  would 
get  the  better  of  other  tissues.  In  onbnarj'  practice  after  mouth 
cleansing  has  been  started  we  apply  a  flat  ice-bag  to  the  side  of  the 
face  and  hol<l  the  jaw  in  a  ijartly  restricted  and  comfortable  position 
by  a  bandage. 

Further  treatment  is  divided  among  the  following  procedures: 
1.  External  bandage  and  splints  applied  to  the  bead  and  jaw,  such 
as  Barton's   bandage,  wire   splints,   plaster-of-Paris   dressings,   and 


Fia.  fjR,— Plftstcr-of-raria  hundnne  for 
frsriure  of  the  niandible. 


various  other  retentive  splints  to  hold  the  jaw  externally  (Figs.  65, 
66,  67,  and  68). 

2.  Efforts  to  effect  dental  occlusion  by  wiring  the  teeth,  temporary- 
and  permanent  interdental  splints,  and  a  combination  of  internal  and 
external  splints  like  Matas's. 
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',i.  Surgical  operative  proce<lure3  consisting  in  wiring  the  body  of  tiie 
bone  or  api>l.ving  other  types  of  intern^  bone  splints. 

Laying  aside  the  net-essitj'  of  oral  cleanliness  outHneti  previously 
we  must  select  a  type  of  treatment  which  aims  at  immobilization, 
perfect  approximation  of  the  fragments  an«l  dental  alignment,  opixir- 
tunity  for  taking  food  and  possibility  of  inspection  of  the  parts.  To 
these  desirable  features  one  might  add  a  provision  for  some  freedom 
in  the  use  of  the  jaws,  but  that  is  not  essential.  The  most  important 
function  of  all  is  perfect  dental  occlusion,  so  that  the  patient  may 
retain  his  bite  and  mastication  power.  Carmody'  states  that  over 
20(1  methods  of  treatment  have  been  devised  for  fracture  of  the  jaw. 
Only  a  few  of  known  worth  will  be  described. 

1.  External  bandages  in  ordinary  use  are  Barton's  and  the  four- 
tailed  bandage.  They  must  J3e  watched  to  prevent  slipping  and  stretch- 
ing. For  preliminary  treatment  they  offer  much  comfort  and  a  sul)- 
stautial  support.  Other  external  splints  made  of  wire  or  metal  are 
padde<l  to  fit  outside  the  lower  jaw  and  are  strapped  or  bandaged  into 


if' 

Fia.  69. — Angwin'B  method  of  wiring  the  teeth  for  trorturcd  mnndiblc. 

position.  The  dentist's  modeling  compound  maj'  be  moulded  to  fit 
the  outside  of  the  jaw  and  held  on  by  bandages.  Alcoholic  patients 
who  will  not  keep  a  bandage  on  can  be  dressed  with  broad  bands  of 
adhesive  around  beneath  the  jaw  and  over  the  top  of  the  shaved  head. 
2.  Wiring  the  teeth,  that  is,  wiring  the  teeth  of  the  two  jaws  together 
to  hold  all  in  position,  is  an  old  procedure.  Gilmer  first  described 
it  in  1887.'  There  are  many  methods  of  doing  this,  In  all  of  which 
precaution  is  taken  to  avoid  putting  stress  on  the  teeth  which  approxi- 
mate the  fracture  site  lest  they  be  loosened.  More  distant  teeth  are 
selected,  and  the  wires,  copper  or  German  silver  No.  24  gauge,  are 
anchored  around  the  base  and  twisted  into  a  long  strand  on  the  outer 
surface.  Tliese  long  strands  are  then  twisted  together  from  above 
downward  across  the  fracture  site  to  hold  snu^y,  with  the  cut-off 
ends  bent  in  toward  the  teeth.  The  dental  alignment  should  be  i)er- 
fect,  and  the  wires  will  need  watching  and  tightening.    They  shoul<i 
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remain  in  position  thirty  to  forty  days.  The  disadvantages  are  that 
the  patient  has  to  subsist  on  liquid  diet  which  he  sucks  through  his 
teeth,  and  that  the  teeth  are  liable  to  loosen  under  the  continued  strain. 
A  very  excellent  method  of  wiring  has  been  describeri  by  Angnin,'  forg 
illustration  of  which  see  Fig.  (i!). 


Fio.  70.— Spli 


The  greatest  objection  to  Angwin's  method  is  the  wiring  of  the 
central  incisors,  which  I  have  found  in  some  cases  impossible. 
Angle's  bands  are  also  a  similar  and  possibly  better  method  of  hold- 
ing the  jaw  in  corrected  position.  They  are  bolted  on  (see  Figs. 
70  and  71.    Figs.  72  and  73  show  Angle's  and  Loher's  splint).    If  the 


Flo.  71.— Splirn  lor  rroniiri^d  lowpr  jnw.     (Atler  Angli 


jaws  are  wired  while  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  a  general 
anesthetic,  the  nurse  should  be  provided  with  a  pair  pf  wire  clippers 
to  be  useil  if  there  is  a  postanesthetic  vomiting.  Suffocation  and 
asjiiration  pneumonia  are  the  dangers. 

'  II.  a.  Navy,  Met!.  Bull.,  WnsMiigton.  illll.  v,  332. 
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After  wiring  of  the  jaws  the  patient  may  be  fed  by  means  i»f  a  small 
rubber  tube  passed  along  the  gum  margin  to  a  point  behind  the  teetli. 
Nasal  feeding,  as  performed  in  gavage  on  children,  is  also  jjractical  and 
causes  no  inconvenience  if  the  patient  cooperates.  A  rubber  tube  is 
needed,  small  enough  to  enter  through  the  nostril.     It  is  passed  in 


Fia.  72.— Splint  for  fmotured  loi 


(After  Annie.) 


well  lubricated  after  a  cocainizing  of  the  anterior  nares  with  5  per 
cent,  cocaine  solution.  When  the  tube  enters  tlie  esophagus  liquid 
food  is  slowly  pas.sed  in  by  a  sm^l  glass  funnel  held  above  the  level 
of  the  highest  bend  of  the  tube.  After  the  feeding  is  completed,  the 
tube  is  washed  nut  with  sterile  water  and  then  withdrawn.     This 


Fio.  73. — Ldher's  splint.     (Brown.) 

prevents  contamination  of  the  nares  with  food.  Through  a  com- 
bination of  nasal  feeding  and  constant  lavage  of  the  mouth  the  oral 
infection  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Temporary  interdental  splints  are  made  of  dentist's  modeling 
compound,  which  should  be  at  hand  in  every  hospital.  This  compound 
is  softened  in  warm  water,  a  suitable  piece  is  placed  between  the  jaws, 
and  the  teeth  are  closed  on  it.    The  jaw  Is  brought  into  alignment. 
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but  the  mouth  need  not  be  eh)sed.  After  the  impression  is  made,  the 
compound  is  removed  and  allowed  to  harden  fully.  A  hole  is  cut  out 
of  the  middle  through  which  food  and  liquids  can  pass.  The  splint 
can  be  used  permanently  if  one  takes  the  precaution  to  use  cold  solu- 
tions for  feeding  and  irrigating  the  mouth.  Warm  fluids  soften  the 
compound  and  change  its  shape. 

Permanent  interdental  splints,  that  is,  supports  placed  between  the 
jaws,  were  first  used  by  Hayward  in  1858.  Reduction  an«l  perfect 
alignment  of  the  teeth  are  necessary  before  they  are  fitted.  Indi- 
viduals who  have  multiple  fracture  or  who  have  much  pain  and  are 
verj-  nervous  may  require  a  general  anesthetic  preliminary  to  reduc- 
tion. With  the  fracture  reduced  if  possible,  an  impression  of  the  teeth 
is  made  with  the  modeling  compound.  This  is  removed  and  hardened, 
and  plaster  cream  is  poured  into  the  mould.  This  gives  a  plaster  cast 
which  represents  the  exact  condition  of  the  teeth.  After  it  has  hard- 
ened the  plaster  may  be  sawed  through  at  the  fracture  site  if  reduction 
is  not  perfect  and  the  alignment  of  the  plaster  cast  is  corrected.  Over 
the  plaster  is  fitted  a  rul>ber  or  metal  splint  which  can  be  cemented 
on  to  the  teeth  to  hold  the  jaw  perfectly  reduced.  With  this  apparatus 
the  mouth  can  be  opened  and  soft  food  can  be  eaten. 

There  are  some  soft  interdental  splints  which  have  arms  and  pro- 
longations externally  for  fixation  by  bands  around  the  head  or  neck. 
Kingsley's  interdental  splint  is  an  excellent  one  (see  Figs.  74  and  75). 
Green'  describes  an  external  internal  splint  to  give  fixation  to  the 
jaw  without  the  use  of  bandages. 

Matas's  splint*  is  a  combination  of  interdental  splint  and  external 
chin  support  which  can  be  bandaged  on  (see  Figs.  76  and  77). 

Gunshot  fractures  which  cause  loss  of  bone  continuitj'  can  be  held 
in  position  by  a  dental  bridge  splint  on  the  injured  jaw.  Patterson' 
cites  a  case  treated  in  this  manner.  In  which  he  obtained  a  new  growth 
of  bone  to  fill  in  the  hiatus. 

3.  Operative  procedures  on  the  bone  are  not  often  indicated.  The 
ramus  of  the  jaw  is  never  operated  on  for  fixation.  The  condyle  and 
coronoid  fractures  have  been  discussed.  The  two  surgical  methods 
of  jaw  fixation  are  plating  and  wiring.  The  operations  are  performed 
through  a  small  skin  incision  just  below  the  curve  of  the  cheek.  The 
muscle  fibers  are  split  rather  than  cut,  and  the  fractured  ends  are 
bared  enough  to  permit  hole  drilling.  One  or  two  wires  are  fastened 
through  to  hold  the  fragments,  or,  if  a  plate  is  used,  it  is  frequently 
applied  on  the  under  side  of  the  jaw  as  far  from  the  mouth  as  possible. 
A  small  two-screw  plate  is  used.  Formerly  wires  were  twisted  together 
and  turned  down  against  the  bone,  the  external  incision  being  closed 
tightly.  Recently  when  I  have  done  the  operation  of  wiring  I  have 
left  the  wire  ends  long,  twisted  them  up  firmly  to  secure  apposition, 
and  let  them  protrude  from  the  incision,  which  was  not  sutured  at 

>  Intemat.  Congresx.  1904,  ii.  18.'). 

•  Ann.  of  SiitR..  1903.  p.  1. 

•  Western  Dental  Jour.  1891,  p.  635. 
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nil.  Free  drainage  follows  fn>m  the  wound  from  tlio  start,  and  when 
infection  sets  in  it  is  mild  an<i  drains  along  tlie  wires.  As  a  result, 
hone  union  is  promiit.  The  wires  are  pulled  out  after  three  weeks,  and 
the  wound  gradually  closes  with  slight  discharge  for  two  weeks  more 
I  find  that  these  cases  leave  no  permanent  bone  infection,  and  I" 
patient  appreciates  the  necessity  for  drainage. 


Fio.  74.— KiiiKslc 

The  objection  to  wiring  and  plating  operation  is  that  perfect  apijosi- 
tion  is  not  secured  and  that  there  !?■  always  infection  with  an  ugly 
scar  when  abscesses  form.  These  are  vulicl  objections,  and  open  opera- 
tion is  seldom  performed  except  in  multiple  friictures  or  those  double  ^ 


Flo.  75. — Kingslej-'s  splint  spplied.     (Slimi 


cases  near  the  angle  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  held  when  the 
l«dj'  is  fractured  farther  forward.  I  have  never  seen  a  wiring  or  plat- 
ing operation  of  the  jaw  which  did  not  necessitate  the  removal  of  the 
foreign  material.  Plating,  I  believe,  is  ne\er  called  for.  Wiring  w 
constant  drainage  is  less  objectionable. 
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The  tj^pe  of  splint  or  dressing  depends  on  the  site  of  fracture  and 
the  surgeon's  ramiliarity  with  the  nietlioil.    An  oral  siu'geon  or  dentist 


I 


FiQ.  77.— Malaa'fl  spli 
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should  nxipcrate  in  every  tust-.  The  .splint  whJeli  fulfills  tlic  reiniire- 
meiits  of  tlie  liirf^eat  iuiiiil>er  of  friietures  is  the  intenli-iital  s|)liiit  of 
rul>ber  or  metal  which  is  moitlded  aiid  made  tu  fit  the  indiviflual  ease 
(Fig.  7S).  Ill  fracture  throiiKli  or  near  the  symphysis,  wlien  the  teeth 
are  souiwl,  a  eap  splint  eenieiited  on  allows  the  patient  to  open  the 
mouth  an<l  to  ma.sticate.  In  the  molar  region  the  same  type  of  splint 
can  he  used,  if  the  teeth  are  in  gowl  eondition.  If  they  are  not,  the 
two  jaws  are  wire«l  together  for  a  c-oiiple  of  weeks,  and  a  eap  splint 
can  then  he  applied  until  Iwiiy  union  is  firm.  Back  of  the  teeth, 
fracture  through  the  angle  and  ramus  are  held  liy  interdental  sj>lints, 
wiring,  or  Angle's  bars,  and  surgical  operative  procedures  are  Hse<l 
in  obstinate  deformities,  especially  in  double  fractures. 


Fio.  7K. — RmlunUon  nr  frnrliirp  of  Ihp  mandible  heir 


DISLOCATIONS  07   THE  LOWEB  JAW. 

Dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw,  acconling  to  Wullstein,  represents  1 .5 
per  cent,  of  all  dislocations.  In  the  775  dislocations  collected  at  the 
Cook  County  Hospital  there  were  eight  involving  this  bone.  Only 
a  proportion  of  these  dislocations  are  hospital  cases,  as  they  seek  pro- 
fessional aid  at  the  nearest  point  to  relieve  the  urgent  symptoms. 
The  largest  number  of  cases  occur  in  women  in  midlife;  they  are 
almost  unknown  in  infants  ami  are  rare  in  adolesceni*  and  old  age. 
Luxation  is  commonly  forwanl.  It  may  be  backward  or  outward. 
accom]>aiiie<l  In-  fracture  of  the  skull  or  the  mandible  itself.  Bilateral 
dislocation  forward  is  more  frequent  than  unilateral. 

I>istocatioQ  Forvard. — This  injury  is  caused  by  muscular  action  in 
yawning  and  laughing.     Direct  violence  alone  or  in  connection  with 
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muscular  action  may  also  cause  luxation.  A  slight  force  deijressing 
the  lower  jaw  of  a  wide-open  mouth  is  sufficient  to  cause  forward 
dislocation.  The  pulling  of  a  tooth,  attempts  to  take  large  bites,  or 
sudden  jars  of  the  head,  are  the  usual  causes.  The  tcmporomaxillary 
joint  is  c-overeti  by  a  capsule  which  is  reinforced  by  two  heavier  lateral 
bands  or  ligaments  and  a  strong  stylomaxillary  ligament  extending 
from  the  styloid  process  of  the  skull  to  the  ramus  of  the  mandible. 
When  the  mouth  is  opened,  the  interarticular  fibrocartilage  which 
covers  the  condyle  slides  forward,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  and  advancing  on  to  the  eminentia  articularis.  If  the  joint 
capsule  is  verj-  lax  or  there  is  a  tear  on  its  anterior  surface,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  for  the  muscles  to  pull  the  mandible  farther  forward  and 
dislocate  it.  This  displacement  is  aided  by  leverage  action,  the 
external  pterygoid  and  temporal  muscles  furnishing  the  power  to  pull 
the  bone  forward,  the  fulcrum  being  supplied  by  the  untom  posterior 
part  of  the  capsule  and  the  stylomaxillary  ligament. 

Pathology.  —  A  very  few  dislocated  temporomaxillary  joints  have 
been  examined  by  dissection,  because  they  are  reduced  and  operation 
is  not  often  indicated.  The  difficulty  of  reduction  is  explained  by  the 
changed  lines  of  muscle  and  ligamentous  pull  after  the  luxation  has 
occurred.  The  condyle  is  drawn  forward  up  on  to  the  beginning  of 
the  zygoma,  but  that  impingement  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  obstruct 
reduction,  as  removal  of  the  condyle  may  leave  an  unreduced  joint. 
Rarely  the  interarticular  cartilage  may  have  been  torn  loose  from  the 
condyle  and  fill  up  the  glenoid  cavity,  so  that  the  mandible  cannot  be 
forced  back  into  it.  Stimson  reconis  a  case  of  this  kind  cured  by 
operation.'  The  action  of  the  inelastic  ligaments  which  remain  untom 
and  the  spasm  of  the  stretched  muscles  of  mastication  act  together 
to  prevent  the  condyle  from  slipping  back. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  mouth  is  held  open,  the  lower  jaw 
is  held  rigidly.  When  questioned,  the  patient  can  indicate  that  he 
felt  the  jerk  of  dislocation.  The  mouth  cannot  be  closed  in  most 
cases,  or  it  it  is,  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  project  forward  beyond 
those  of  the  upper  and  there  is  great  pain  in  the  joint.  The  patient 
cannot  move  the  lower  jaw;  so  chewing  is  impossible,  and  talking  is 
verj'  indistinct,  and  there  is  drooling.  Pain  is  variable;  sometimes 
it  arises  merely  from  the  discomfort  of  the  locked  open  position  of  the 
mouth;  in  other  cases  there  is  sharp  pain  at  the  joint,  increased  by 
the  spastic  muscular  contractions,  A  hollow  can  l>e  both  felt  and  seen 
in  front  of  the  auditory  meatus.  The  muscles  attached  to  the  jaw  are 
tense,  and  there  is  an  abnormal  prominence  below  the  zygoma.  Efforts 
tf)  close  the  mouth  are  painful,  and  although  the  surgeon  may  be  able 
to  open  the  mouth  a  little  wider  by  pressing  down  on  the  chin,  resist- 
ance against  reduction  is  firm. 

Luxation  of  only  one  of  the  temporomaxillary  Joints  gives  a  modifi- 
cation of  these  symptoms.    Tlie  jaw  is  displaced  laterally,  the  chin 

>  Fractures  aad  DwIoGatiun,  Svvenlh  Edition,  p.  54H. 
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being  directed  toward  the  sound  side,  the  mouth  is  not  so  widely 
opened,  and  the  lips  may  be  brought  together.  The  facial  asymmetry 
may  not  be  striking,  but  the  deformity  within  the  mouth  is  visible 
at  once. 

Fracture  of  the  jaw  is  differentiated  by  the  presence  of  bleetiing 
within  the  moutli  and  a  disturbance  of  dental  alignment.  Fracture 
of  the  condyle  may  be  difficult  to  differentiate;  usually  the  deformity 
in  fracture  is  loose  and  easily  replaced,  to  recur  immediately  when 
support  is  removed.  There  is  also  crepitus  and  the  condyle  cannot 
be  felt  when  the  jaw  is  moved. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  good  both  in  regard  to  reduction  and 
function.  Very  few  cases  are  irreducible,  and  the  return  of  function 
i.s  prompt.  When  the  jaw  is  once  dislocated,  the  possibility  of  recur- 
rence is  great,  and  habitual  dislocation  quickly  develops.  Ahrens' 
has  recorded  a  rare  complication  and  unusual  instance  of  dislocation 
of  the  jaw.  The  patient  was  a  seven-months-old  nursling  which  was 
threatened  with  inanition  from  an  acquired  habitual  luxation  of  the 
jaw.  When  first  seen  the  dislocation  was  of  fourteen  days'  duration. 
The  child  could  not  swallow  well,  as  on  its  attempts  to  open  the  mouth 
in  order  to  take  the  nipple  its  jaw  luxated.  The  deformity  was  typical 
and  easily  reduced,  but  it  recurred  quickly,  especially  as  the  t-hild 
cried  loudly  with  hunger.  This  is  the  youngest  case  on  record  that  I 
know  of,  and  the  cause  was  obscure.  The  first  dislocation  may  have 
occurred  from  crying  or  from  attempts  to  clean  the  mouth  with  swabs. 
Cure  was  effected  by  the  giving  of  urethan  to  induce  a  long  sleep 
with  the  mouth  closed.  After  the  awakening  only  one  breast  feeding 
was  allowed  in  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  dislocation  did  not 
recur.  Probably  a  laxness  of  the  capsule  was  the  onlj'  pathology 
present. 

Treatment. — Manipulation  is  based  on  the  retention  of  leverage 
power  in  the  intact  ligaments.  The  ligaments  must  be  relaxed.  The 
attendant  accomplishes  relaxation  by  pushing  down  on  the  chin  to 
open  the  mouth  a  little  farther,  then  by  direct  firm  pressure  on  the 
teeth  inside  the  mouth  or  the  mandible  on  the  outside,  pushes  the  jaw 
gently  down  and  back  until  it  slips  into  place  with  a  jerk.  This  pro- 
cedure enables  the  bone  to  reenter  the  joint  in  the  way  of  exit  and  is 
simple  and  gentle.  A  second  method  which  is  similar  to  that  of  direct 
traction  in  larger  joints  b  performed  by  direct  pressure  downward 
and  backward  on  the  molar  teeth  by  the  surgeon's  thumbs,  while 
his  hands  grasp  the  jaw  and  raise  the  chin  simultaneously.  The 
pressure  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  muscles  and  ligaments  and 
forces  the  condyle  back  into  position.  For  the  practice  of  this  method 
the  thumbs  of  the  o|)erator  must  be  well  protected  by  being  wrapped 
with  a  bandage  or  by  a  doubly-folded  towel  placed  about  them.  The 
jaw  jerks  into  place  with  much  force,  and  unprotected  skin  always 
suffers  between  the  teeth.    As  the  reduction  takes  place,  the  thumb 

I  MoDBtauhr.  f.  Kinderheilkunde,  Berlin,  xiii,  No.  6,  p.  230. 
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can  be  withdrawn  laterally  into  the  cheek  cavities  and  so  removed 
from  the  mouth.  Unilateral  cases  need  the  same  type  of  treatment, 
with  more  attention  to  lateral  swinging  of  the  jaw  toward  the  affected 
joint  as  reduction  takes  place.  Rarely  a  general  anesthetic  must  be 
given  to  produce  relaxation;  then  the  same  method  of  reduction  is 
pursued.  Spontaneous  reduction  occurs,  especially  in  habitual  dis- 
location, and  some  persons  can  dislocate  the  jaw  forward  and  reduce 
it  at  will  by  muscular  action. 

After-treatment  consists  in  eating  of  soft  food  for  a  few  days  so  that 
chewing  will  be  unnecessary.  The  patient  is  cautioned  not  to  laugh  or 
yawn  and  is  advised  to  open  the  mouth  but  little.  If  there  is  tendency 
to  easy  recurrence,  the  jaw  can  be  held  fur  a  week  in  a  four-tailed  or 
Barton  bandage  used  in  jaw  fractures. 

Operative  treatment  is  applied  to  unreduced  cases  and  to  fresh 
cases  which  cannot  be  slipped  into  place  even  with  the  help  of  anes- 
thesia. Several  attempts  at  reduction  should  be  made  in  bilateral 
luxation  before  operation  is  decided  on. 

Operative  approach  is  made  through  a  skin  incision  below  the 
zygoma,  the  dissectuin  being  carried  down  to  the  mandible  by  splitting 
and  retraction.  The  edge  of  the  parotid  gland  is  held  back  out  of  the 
way,  and  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  are  avoided.  If  the  case  has 
been  of  long  standing  or  a  fracture  of  the  condyle  has  complicated 
it.  Murphy's  method  of  approach  by  means  of  a  two-inch  incision 
starting  on  the  level  of  the  zygoma  and  half  an  inch  in  front  of  and  on 
a  line  with  the  external  auditory  meatus  can  he  used.'  This  opening 
runs  upward  into  the  hairy  scalp.  It  has  the  advantage  of  opening  a 
field  from  which  a  flap  of  temporal  fascia  may  be  secured  to  swing  into 
the  joint,  if  the  surgeon  considers  an  arthroplasty  necessary  to  avoid 
subsequent  ankylosis.    The  scar  is  also  partly  covered  by  hair. 

After  exposure  the  reduction  may  be  accomplished  by  leverage  with 
a  small  periosteotome,  or  if  the  condyle  is  an  insurmountable  difficulty 
to  reduction,  it  can  be  resected. 

In  1899  McGraw  described  his  operative  method  of  reduction  of 
long-standing  dislocation.'  His  patient  was  a  man  thirty-three  years 
old,  who  had  suffered  an  apoplectic  attack  and  fallen  down.  The 
lower  jaw  was  dislocated  forward,  and  the  true  condition  was  not 
rec-ognized  until  five  months  afterward.  Attempts  to  force  reduction 
under  anesthesia  failed,  and  McGraw  had  made  a  steel  hook  which 
had  space  between  the  prongs  and  shaft  Just  wide  enough  to  permit 
passage  over  the  jaw  at  the  sigmoid  fossa.  A  small  incision,  not  an 
inch  long,  affords  sufficient  room  to  pass  this  hook  over  the  bone 
through  Oie  split  masseter  muscle.  Traction  is  made  backward  and 
downward  on  the  condyles  and  an  assistant  ]»ulls  up  on  the  chin. 
McGraw  used  the  hook  on  one  side,  making  traction  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, at  the  end  of  which  he  felt  that  the  jaw  was  giving  a  little.  The 
other  side  was  opened  and  the  reduction  was  accomplished  by  the 

I  Clinics,  ii,  663.  >  Med.  lUcord,  1899,  Ivi,  SIl. 
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hook  traction.  Immediately  after  reduction  it  was  noted  that  the 
teeth  still  protruded  slightly  and  that  there  was  some  prominence 
over  the  joint,  but  this  displacement  slowly  subsided,  and  the  jaw 
became  normal  in  function  and  appearance  after  a  few  weeks,  f"om- 
plete  immobilization  for  two  weeks  is  necessary  after  operation. 
Other  operated  cases  have  been  recorded  by  Brockway.'  His  case 
was  of  thirteen  months'  standing,  and  the  condyles  were  pried  into 
position  through  an  incision.  Dawbarn'  cited  two  cases  in  both  of 
which  reduction  was  effected  by  partly  dividing  the  masseter  muscle. 
Mazzoni'  successfully  operated  on  a  case  which  had  remained  irredu- 
cible for  eight  days.    Both  condyles  were  resected. 

The  after-treatment  consists  in  the  holding  of  the  jaw  in  place  for 
at  least  two  weeks  by  a  bandage  or  a  light  plaster-of-Paris  dressing 
about  the  head,  the  patient  subsisting  on  soft  diet  and  not  attempting 
to  move  the  jaw.  When  arthroplasty  is  performed  in  connection  with 
reduction,  it  is  better  to  dress  the  mouth  open  hy  means  of  a  wooden 
plug  inserted  between  the  teeth.  This  is  worn  for  at  least  a  month 
until  the  periarticular  structures  have  become  firm  and  the  interposing 
flap  between  the  joint  surfaces  has  had  an  opportunity  to  take  on  new 
function. 

Recurrent  Forward  Dislocatioii.— Recurrent  forward  dislocation  may 
become  very  frequent,  although  the  patient  learns  to  be  constantly 
on  his  guard  against  it  and  is  able  to  reduce  it  himself.  To  effect  a 
cure  the  attendant  should  try  long  immobilization;  at  least  six  weeks 
in  a  head  bandage  is  necessary.  If  that  fails,  periarticular  injections 
of  iodine  or  alcohol  may  be  used.  The  final  recourse  is  open  operation. 
If  the  interarticular  cartilage  is  loosened,  it  may  be  stitched  in  place 
or  removed  entirely,  this  procedure  followed  by  a  capsulorrhaphy  to 
tighten  the  relaxed  anterior  ligament. 

Recurrent  forward  subluxation  is  a  condition  much  like  that  of  the 
snapping  or  trigger  joint.  In  the  act  of  masticating  or  talking  the 
patient  is  conscious  of  the  jaw  slipping  partly  out  of  place,  accompanied 
by  a  cracking  noise  heard  loudly  in  the  ear  on  the  affected  side.  There 
may  be  a  sensation  of  partial  locking  open  of  the  jaw,  which  is  momen- 
tary, and  reduction  is  spontaneous.  Rarely  the  patient  has  to  take 
hold  of  the  jaw,  swing  it  a  little  laterally,  and  press  it  back  into  posi- 
tion. The  condition  is  usually  painless  and  may  depend  on  a  lax  cap- 
sule or  a  loose  interarticular  cartilage.  It  repeated  unpleasant  recur- 
rences make  the  condition  unbearable,  the  injection  treatment  can 
be  applied.    Operation  is  seldom  indicated. 

DiBlocatton  Backward. — Dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  backwanl  is 
rare  and  is  nearly  always  caused  by  direct  violence  of  a  blow  on  the 
chin.  It  may  be  unilateral  or  double,  and  two  forms  of  displacement 
exist.  In  the  first  the  jaw  is  displaced  backward  and  held  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  displaced  interarticular  cartilage.    The  month  is  closed 

<  Johns  Hopkiua  Hoap.  Bull..  May,  1800. 

>  New  York  Med.  Jour.  March  12,  IR92. 
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tightly,  the  lower  teeth  failing  to  occlude  with  the  upper.  Iteductioii 
is  easily  accomplished  by  traction.  The  second  tyix;  involves  severe 
direct  violence  and  may  lje  accompanied  by  fractures  of  the  condyle. 
The  anterior  wall  of  the  external  auditory  canal  is  crushed  in,  and  the 
mouth  hangs  open  in  a  fixed  position.  The  condyle  is  driven  back- 
ward, and  its  prominence  in  the  cheek  is  lost.  There  may  be  a  bulging 
or  a  complete  occlusion  of  the  auditory  canal  and  bleeding  from  the 
ear. 

MuUer'  has  reported  a  case  of  backward  dislocation  of  the  temporo- 
maxillary  joints  with  rupture  of  the  bony  auditory  canals.  The 
patient,  a  man  twenty-two  years  old,  fell  ofT  his  horse,  striking  his 
face'  on  the  ground.  There  was  hemorrhage  from  both  ears,  a  deep 
cut  in  the  lower  lip  and  unconsciousness.  He  was  unable  to  occlude 
the  teeth,  became  deaf  and  could  not  talk.  An  irreducible  bilateral 
ankylosis  of  the  temporomaxiUary  joints  was  established.  After  a 
few  months  he  suffered  an  attack  of  la  grippe  and  was  nearly  asphyx- 
iated by  mucus  which  he  could  not  expectorate.  When  he  appeared 
for  treatment  he  had  a  stupid  look,  his  face  was  immovable  and  inex- 
pressive; there  was  retraction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  and  the 
labia)  folds  and  he  talked  as  if  he  had  a  bulbar  paralysis.  The  lower 
teeth  were  10  mm.  behind  the  upper  and  only  8  mm.  of  motion  could 
be  obtained  when  efforts  were  made  to  pry  the  jaws  open.  Into  the 
canal  of  the  left  ear  a  speculum  entered  only  1  cm.,  and  the  anterior 
wall  was  found  pushed  against  the  posterior.  Slight  movements  of 
the  jaw  were  communicated  to  the  anterior  wail.  In  the  right  ear  the 
same  findings  were  present  except  that  the  canal  admitted  a  fine 
probe. 

Treatment  was  applied  by  means  of  Hochet's  operation.*  An 
incision  was  made  beginning  at  the  lobule  of  the  ear  along  the  posterior 
angle  of  the  mandible.  The  masseter  muscle  and  periosteum  were 
reflected,  a  triangular  piece  was  removed  from  the  ramus  after  cutting 
it  off  from  the  body  by  a  Gigli  saw  and  a  flap  of  soft  parts  was  inserted 
between  the  bone  ends.  Miiller  operated  on  both  sides,  with  an  inter- 
val of  ten  days  between  operations.  Five  months  later  there  was 
good  motion  in  the  jaw,  the  masseter  had  become  reeducated,  but  the 
lower  teeth  were  still  retracted  so  that  the  patient  could  not  use  the 
incisors  and  canines. 

A  case  of  double  congenital  ankylosis  in  a  five-year-old  child  was 
reported  by  Huguier,  who  also  used  Rochet's  operation  by  a  trapezoidal 
osteotomy  and  interposition  of  a  flap  of  muscle.  The  best  results 
that  one  can  hope  to  obtain  in  bilateral  ankylosis  is  a  movement  of 
lowering  and  raising  the  jaw.  Lateral  movements  of  propulsion  and 
circumduction  are  gone  forever  because  at  the  point  of  hone  resection 
the  insertion  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscles  are  cut  off.  In  a  unilat- 
eral ankylosis  one  might  look  for  a  perfect  result  by  the  method  of 
resection  of  the  condyle  or  osteotomy  of  the  ascending  ramus,  because 
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one  external  pterygoid  muscle  is  enough  to  give  propulsion  and  lateral 
movements  to  the  jaw. 

Upward  Dislocation. — Upward  dislocation  is  extremely  rare  an<l  is 
caused  by  direct  violence  on  the  chin  which  drives  the  jaw  upwani 
through  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  skull.  The  condition  is  similar  to 
the  central  dislocation  of  the  femoral  head  into  the  pelvis  through  tlie 
shattered  acetabulum.  The  skull  fracture  constitutes  the  real  injury, 
the  displaced  position  of  the  jaw  is  unilateral,  and  the  dangers  and 
complications  are  those  of  skull  fracture  and  damage  of  the  cranial 
contents.  Hemorrhage  and  brain  abscess  have  been  recorded.  The 
mouth  is  fixed  slightly  open,  swallowing  and  mastication  are  painful, 
and  the  ear  on  the  affected  side  may  blee<l.  Reduction  is  performed  by 
traction  downward  on  the  jaw. 

Inward  and  Outward  EMslocation. — Inward  and  outward  disloca- 
tions are  also  rare.  Inward  dislocation  cannot  take  place  without 
fracture  of  some  part  of  the  jaw  and  possibly  of  the  skull  bones  about 
the  temporomaxillary  joint.  Outward  dislocation  occurs  under  con- 
ditions of  fracture  and  direct  violence.  The  condyle  is  swung  out  over 
the  zygoma  while  the  coronoid  process  hooks  under  the  zygomatic 
arch.  Reduction  is  by  traction  and  direc-t  pressure  downward  on  the 
jaw  fragment  to  unhook  the  condyle,  which  is  then  pressed  back  into 
place.    The  fracture  must  then  be  treated. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  VERTEBRA. 

The  thirty-three  vertebne  composing  the  spinal  column  consist  of 
the  true  or  movable  vertebra,  and  the  false,  or  fixed  vertebrae  formed 
by  union  of  segments  in  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  Fracture  is  of  greater 
interest  in  the  true  vertebrse  on  account  of  their  more  exposed  position 
and  the  fact  that  the  nervous  tissues  which  they  guard  are  of  gpater 
importance.  The  normal  curves  of  the  spinal  column,  the  cervical, 
convex  forward  extending  to  the  second  thoracic  vertebra;;  the 
thoracic,  concave  forward  from  this  point  to  the  twelfth  dorsal;  and  ' 
the  lumbar,  convex  anteriorly  from  the  last  dorsal  to  the  sacrovertebral 
articulation,  furnish  a  pleasing  variation  in  contour,  permit  greater 
freedom  of  action  in  spinal,  head,  and  limb  movements  and  add  to 
the  strength  and  ability  to  withstand  shocks.  There  is  usually  present 
a  lateral  curvature  to  the  right,  probably  caused  by  increased  muscular 
use  of  that  side  in  right-handed  persons. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  column  is  formed  by  a  line  of  spinous 
processes  which  appear  subcutaneously  and  are  of  interest  clinically 
as  landmarks,  and  which  are  the  palpable  portions  of  the  vertebral 
column.  Palpation  of  the  pharyngeal  wall  through  the  mouth  permits 
examination  of  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  first  five 
cervical  vertebrae. 

The  cervical  spines,  with  the  exception  of  the  long  seventh  cervical, 
are  short  and  bifid  at  their  extremities  and  are  placed  horizontally. 
The  thoracic  spines  in  the  upper  part  are  directed  obliquely  downward, 
near  the  midthoracic  region  they  become  nearly  vertical,  and  the 
lower  thoracic  and  lumbar  spines  approach  the  horizontal  again. 
Rarely  a  spinous  process  deviates  from  the  customary  position  in  the 
median  line  and  may  offer  confusing  findings  in  cases  of  suspected 
spinal  fracture. 

The  column  is  elastic  liecause  it  is  composed  of  so  many  points 
bound  together  by  the  complexity  of  ligaments,  and  l>ecause  of  the 
close  interlocking  of  the  individual  vertebne  and  the  presence  of 
the  shock-absorbing  intervertebral  cartilages  in  each  joint.  Further 
safety  is  provided  for  the  bony  column  by  the  curves  described,  which 
break  it  up  into  three  separate  columns,  each  one  of  which  demands 
greater  force  to  produce  l>eii(ling  than  a  l<»nger  curve  of  equal  breadth 
and  material.  Bending,  therefore,  uniier  ordinary  circumstances, 
must  occur  before  breaking.  Position,  function  to  support  the  trunk 
and  head,  and  the  many  movements  to  which  it  is  subjected  expose 
the  column  to  mechanical  injuries  in  spite  of  its  construction  and 
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muscular  protection.  Sprains,  caused  by  exaggeration  of  any  normal 
movements,  with  laceration  of  the  ligaments  are  not  severe,  because 
violence  of  sufficient  force  to  tear  the  ligaments  widely  would  rather 
cause  fracture  or  dislocation.  For  this  reason  fractures  and  dis- 
locations of  the  vertebrje  very  frequently  accompany  each  other,  and 
their  pathology  is  closely  intermingled,  so  that  fracture-dislocation 
might  be  a  better  general  term  to  apply. 

Direct  or  indirect  violence  and,  rarely,  muscular  action,  are  the 
cause  of  fractures  of  the  spinal  column,  and  although  the  injury  is  of 
importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  supporting  function  of  the  head  and 
trunk,  the  injury  of  the  nervous  content  is  of  more  interest.  Fractures 
caused  by  indirect  violence,  or  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  curves, 
are  more  common.  In  this  type  the  arches  are  separated  and  the 
bodies  are  compressed,  while  in  fractures  arising  from  direct  violence 
the  reverse  is  true.  In  both  the  medullary  canal  is  the  least  likely  to 
be  subjected  to  violence.  Displacement  is  nearly  always  that  of  the 
upper  fragment  driven  forward  on  the  lower  when  indirect  violence  is 
the  cause,  so  that  the  cord  is  compressed  between  the  arch  of  the  upper 
and  the  body  of  the  lower  vertebra. 

Occurrence. — In  the  collection  of  1 1 ,302  fractures  at  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  the  vertebrte  were  broken  in  138  instances,  or  1.2  per  cent. 
Corwin's  collection  of  1 1 ,03i3  fractures  at  the  Minnequa  Hospital'  gave 
242  spine  fractures,  this  high  proportion  arising  from  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  patients  were  miners,  a  class  exposed  to  this  type  of  injury. 
Stimson's  statistics  gave  0.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  as  fractured 
of  the  vertebrte.  Cervical  fractures  are  the  most  common,  dorsal 
fractures  coming  next,  and  lumbar  last  in  order.  Of  the  138  fractures 
mentioned  above,  47  were  specified  as  cervical.  In  1914  at  the  Cook 
County  Hospital  there  were  11  fractures  of  the  vertebrje,  6  of  which 
were  cervical,  2  of  the  4th,  1  of  the  5th,  2  of  the  6th,  and  1 
of  the  7th.  There  were  two  1st  lumbar  fractures,  both  of  which  recov- 
ered. Cervical  cases  have  a  much  higher  mortality  than  any  others; 
1  of  the  6  alx»ve  lived  three  months.  Of  these  11  cases,  8  died, 
3  recovered;  4  laminectomies  were  done,  all  with  fatal  results.  Two 
or  more  vcrtebrse  may  be  broken  simultaneously,  especially  in  the 
cervical  region,  rarely  in  the  lumbar  (see  Figs.  79  and  80).  Children 
because  of  more  elastic  spines,  and  the  aged,  who  are  not  exposed  to 
severe  injuries,  rarely  have  these  fractures,  and  most  of  them  occur  in 
male  adults,  teamsters,  structural  workers,  miners,  etc. 

Fractures  of  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  are  now  found  to 
be  more  frequent  than  was  formerly  believed,  because  of  more  careful 
study  of  spinal  injuries  by  means  of  the  Roentgen  rays.  The  hoily  of 
the  vertebra  is  most  frequently  concerned,  particularly  in  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  regions. 

Patboloc7. — Fracture  of  the  vertebral  body  may  be  a  crack  across 
it  in  any  direction  completely  through  its  width,  or  a  fissure  ending  in 

>  Join.  Ata.  Med.  At«n.,  ivii,  1351. 
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the  cancellous  tissue.    The  vertebne,  like  the  os  calciy,  are  built  for 
weight-bearing  and  shock  al>sorption  and  are  made  up  of  cancellous 


\ 
FlQ.  79. — Fracture  of  the  Hpinous  procesees  of  the  third  uid  sixth  cervjetl. 


bone  with  a  narrow  cortical  shell.  If  a  fissured  fracture  is  complete, 
the  line  may  run  obliquely  from  above  downward  and  forward,  or 
vertically,  or  even  horizontally,  with  no  displacement  or  separation 
of  fragments.    A  split-off   wedge  may  be  displaced  forward,  a  usual 


condition  (Figs.  81,  82,  and  83),  or  the  body  may  be  crushed  or  com- 
minuted into  several  pieces.     The  transverse  and  oblique  fractures 
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occ-ur  ill  tlie  \\\y\)vr  jmrt  of  the  hotly,  and  the  upper  fragment  is  dis- 
placed forwanl  and  downward  with  the  portion  of  the  spine  above. 


the  lower  imrt  remaining  in  its  normal  position  in  connection  with 
the  bodies  Inflow.  This  causes  an  angulation  in  the  bony  spine  with 
a  sharp  i)oint  projecting  backward  like  a  gibbus,  the  external  deform- 
itj'  being  enhanced  by  the  separation  of  the  spinous  process  of  the 


Fio.  &2, — CnishinK  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  lumbar  vertebra. 


broken  vertebra  and  the  intact  one  above  it.     Lateral  rotation  or 
simple  lateral  displacement  may  be  a  complication  (Fig.  84).  A  narrow 
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range  of  rotation  can  be  present  without  additional  bony  injury, 
especially  if  the  fracture  of  the  body  is  transverse.     More  extensive 


il  with  forward  diaplare: 


rotation  or  distinct  lateral  angulation  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
accompanying  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  articular  processes. 


Fio.  84. — Fracture  of  the  bodies  and  arches  at  the  iunetiuii  of  the  cervical  and  doraal 
noon*.  There  was  aome  rotary  displacement  but  no  cord  symptoms.  (Dr.  C.  B. 
Davis.) 

These  conditions  all  result  in  change  and  diminution  in  size  of  the 
medullary  canal.    The  canal  may  be  narrowed  so  much  that  the  conl 
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is  compresseti  or  even  severed  by  the  edge  of  the  boily  below  and  the 
arches  above,  or  in  rotation  or  lateral  displacement  the  caiiiil  may  1h( 
narrowed  in  a  lateral  diameter  so  that  similar  cord  compression  results. 


Compression  of  one  or  more  vertebral  bodies  from  violence,  especially 
in  a  slightly  flexed  position,  causes  crushing  of  the  cancellous  bone  and 


Fia.  86. — Fracture  diilocatioD  of  the  lowoi  («rvica1  rogjon. 

it  becomes  denser.  This  may  effect  the  whole  body,  or  the  upper  and 
lower  anterior  edges,  so  that  the  normal  quadrilateral  appearance  in 
roentgenogram  profile  becomes  wedge-sIiapeH.    This  is  very  cvi<ient 
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in  old  compression  fractures  wliith  may  havo  existed  for  years  withuui 
cord  Hymptoms  or  clianges,  the  bone  wearing  down  until  the  injured 
Ixxly  is  triangular  in  outline  (see  Fig,  85). 

Although  the  bodies  are  constructed  to  bear  these  sudden  applica- 
tions of  force,  the  posterior  portions  of  the  vertebne  are  so  firmly 
locked  and  fastened  by  the  ligaments  that  in  flexed  positions  they 
maintain  their  slightly  elastic  support  and  the  bodies  are  forced  to 
give  by  compression.  The  cancellous  tissue  may  be  forced  out  laterally 
or  backward  into  the  medullary  canal,  and  the  intervertebral  cartilages 
may  come  to  He  in  contact.  Impaction  of  one  part  of  the  body  into 
another,  as  in  the  extremities  of  long  bones,  or  the  femoral  neck,  may 
also  cause  this  bo<ly  compression.    The  intervertebral  cartilage  may 


be  forced  out,  instead  of  the  bone  being  crushed,  and  they  may 
pull  out  with  them  shells  or  splinters  of  bone.  Associated  injuries, 
fractures  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  or  fissures  in 
neighboring  bodies  are  found. 

Later  changes  consisting  of  callus  formation  and  extrusion  at  the 
intervertebral  foramina  or  into  the  medullary  canal  may  cause  press- 
ure symptoms  and  signs  through  change  in  the  angulation  of  the 
cord  or  Uie  decrease  in  the  foraminal  aperture,  and  demand  treatment 
for  relief  of  pain  and  paralyses. 

The  arches  of  the  vertebrip  are  broken  in  connection  with  fracture 
of  other  parts,  rarely  alone,  except  in  gunshots  (Figs.  88  and  89).  The 
most  frequently  involved  region  is  the  cer\-ical.  because  the  individual 
vertebrae  are  broad  and  are  lacking  in  strong  supporting  spinous  and 
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transverse  pnx*ss<-s.   This  <-omp]k-atio[i  is  not  present  in  mure  than  111 
per  cent,  of  dorsal  and  lumliar  fraetures.    I/K>sene<I  pieces,  broken  otf 


Flu.  89.— Fracti 


l)y  direct  violence,  may  be  driven  into  the  medullary  cavity  and  cause 
ft  severance  of  the  cord  and  death.    A  spinal  injury  with  bladder  and 
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I  paralysis  arising;  fniin  spliiitfr  <if  liiiiic  driven  into  the  (.fin 

xirdttl  by  Bnn-liar<i.' 

Fractlires  iif  the  Iransixrse   and   urticviar  prucrssfg   octiir  under  J 

wo  conditions.     In  the  upper  [lortion  of  the  spine  they  usually  are  ^ 

bund  in  ciinjunction  with  fracture  or  dislocation  of  other  parts  of 

the  vertebne.    In  the  lower  spine,  especially  the  lumbar  region,  they 

are  caused  frequently  by  muscular  action  (see  Fig.  90).    Fractures  of 

the  ribs  close  to  the  spine  in  the  dorsal  region  may  involve  the  artifula- 

I  tion  with  the  transverse  processes  and  vice  versa.    Dislocations  of  the 

rvicat  vertebra  often  are  the  cause  of  fractures  of  the  articular  pro-  ] 

ss,  but  if  this  process  is  first  fractured,  dislocation  may  easily  follow.  \ 


Wia.  ftO. — Fracture  of  the 


Hoffman'  reported  an  instance  of  fracture  of  five  of  the  transverse  j 
I.  prot-es-ses  of  the  lumbar  region  following  muscular  exertion.  He  I 
I,  states  that  there  are  9  rases  on  record,  the  1st  and  ^d  lumbar  |jro-  I 
B  cesses  fractured  in  four  instances,  the  3d  in  six,  and  the  4th  and  .^th 
I  in  two.  The  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  91  has  not  been  reported  before 
Iwid  shows  the  widest  separation  of  fragments  of  any  case  on  record. 
I  These  fractures  are  caused  by  forcible  contraction  of  the  psoas  and 
»iquadratus  lumborum  and  longissimus  dorsi  muscles.  That  the  pro- 
I  do  not  fracture  more  frequently  is  because  severe  traction 
Strains  are  nearly  always  met  in  an  upright  position,  in  which  the 
is  su.'itained  by  the  broadest  diameter  of  the  process.    Fracture  ^ 
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cK-fiirs  during  the  lifting  of  heavy  weights,  when  the  individual  is  in 
u  Hexed  forward  jmsition.  A  case  in  a  iifty-year-old  man  was  rc))orted 
l)y  Lange.'  lie  strained  hi§  back  lifting  a  heavy  tray  of  samples  ont 
of  a  trunk  and  experienced  great  pain  when  stooping  over,  walking 
fast,  or  riding  on  ears.  There  was  a  spot  of  acute  tenderness  about 
the  size  of  a  dollar  just  to  the  left  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
although  the  patient  was  well  developed  and  used  to  lifting  feats, 
the  pain  persisted  and  resisted  all  treatment.    Roentgenogram  betrayed 


a  fracture  of  the  left  transverse  process  of  the  5th  lumbar  (Fig.  92), 
tilted  up  at  an  angle  as  though  drawn  there  by  muscle  (erector  spinip) 
and  some  union  to  the  vertebra  seemed  present. 

A  second  case  in  a  thirty-five-year-old  man  followed  a  severe  blow 
on  the  back  by  an  automobile  crank  handle.  There  was  right  lumbar 
rigidity  and  pain,  the  Roentgen  picture  showing  an  upward  displace- 
ment of  the  transverse  process  of  the  1st  lumbar  and  no  other  injury. 

>  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  OcUibar,  1906,  p.  COI. 
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Ehrlich'  reported  1  case,  and  Hoglund^  reported  7  cases  met  with  in  six 
years,  all  verified  by  roentgenogram.  Diagnosis  is  of  importance  in 
these  cases  from  the  prognostic  standpoint  of  injuries  called  sprained 
backs. 

An  early  symptom  is  abdominal  pain  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
fragments  or  of  the  hematoma  on  the  nerve  trunks.  This  may  also 
cause  reflex  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  wall,  or  the  pressure  or  stretch- 
ing of  the  psoas  may  cause  pain  simulating  appendicitis.  Tauton* 
reported  a  diagnostic  sign  of  localized  pain  arising  from  lifting  of  the 


iiliar  \*erlcbnB. 


leg  when  the  patient  is  lying  on  the  back.  Other  ajinptoms  are  local 
tenderness  in  the  lateral  lumbar  region  on  pressure  and  painful  bend- 
ing. These  may  either  all  subside  or  else  lead  to  constant  pain  and  a 
neurotic  condition,  the  relief  of  which  can  only  be  reached  by  excision 
of  the  fragments.  Many  of  these  cases  have  undoubtedly  been  called 
lumbago,  osteo-arthritis,  traumatic  neuroses,  or  railroad  spine,  before 
the  use  of  the  Roentgen  rays. 
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Fracture  of  the  spinous  processes  constitutes  more  than  one-half 
of  the  fractures  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  according  to  Seudder.  Direct 
violence  to  the  spines  is  the  most  frequent  cause  and  is  in  many 
instances  followed  or  accompanied  by  hyperflexion  with  one  or  the 
other  end  of  the  spine  fixed,  the  opposite  one  mobile.  The  jackknife 
mechanism  caused  by  men  on  wagons  driving  under  a  bridge  or  door- 
way, is  frequently  the  cause  (see  Fig.  93).  Muscular  action  as  in  sud- 
den hyperflexion  sometimes  accompanied  by  rotation  also  is  a  cause. 
In  the  dorsal  region  fracture  of  the  transverse  process  or  other  part  of 
the  ver  ebra  frequently  accompanies.  The  broken  spine  may  be 
displaced  downward  or  laterally  and  downward,  the  soft  parts  in  most 
cases  giving  little  evidence  of  the  trauma.  Scott'  reports  a  case 
caused  by  the  trauma  of  an  iron  pipe  thirty  inches  long,  falling  from 
a  height  onto  a  man's  back.  Some  of  these  injuries  are  open  frac- 
tures, most  of  them  closed.  Unless  the  loose  spine  can  be  grasped 
and  moved,  or  crepitus  obtained,  diagnosis  is  difficult  and  depends  on 
a  good  lateral  roentgenogram.    In  the  stronger  lower  dorsal  and  lum- 


bar vertebree,  the  site  of  fracture  may  be  near  the  tip  of  the  process; 
in  the  dorsal  and  cervical  regions  the  line  is  generally'  nearer  the  mass 
of  the  vertebra. 

Cord  hemorrhage  after  spinal  injury,  may  be  extradural  or  intra- 
dural as  in  the  skull.  The  cord  is  hung  in  the  spinal  column  in  its 
watery  bed  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  with  ample  space  around  it.  Extra- 
dural hemorrhage  from  the  plexus  of  veins  may  spread  quickly  and 
widely  up  and  down  the  canal,  but  I  believe  is  rarely  responsible  for 
pressure  symptoms.  There  may  be  a  temporary  increase  in  intraspinal 
and  intracranial  pressure,  but  severe  hemorrhage  without  fracture, 
or  without  actual  injury  of  the  cord  itself  is  rare,  although  the  con- 
dition of  cord  contusion  or  concussion,  like  that  affecting  the  brain, 
is  accepted.  The  rapid  circulation  and  absorption  of  the  spinal  fluid 
precludes  great  pressure  from  hemorrhage.  Rarely  hemorrhage  is 
very  free,  and  spinal  puncture  will  bring  forth  almost  pure  blood. 

Intradural   hemorrhage  or  hematomyelia   is  more  serious   and    is 

'  RoUwey  Surg.  Jour.,  1915,  p.  18U. 
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probabl,\'  caused  by  a  stretuhing  of  the  cord  in  hjperflexion,  or  exten- 
sion, or  from  direct  violenee  following  bone  injury.  This  hemorrhage 
is  usually  found  in  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions,  in  the  gray 
matter,  spreading  upward  and  downward  for  many  segments  and 
may  be  accompanieif  by  capillary  hemorrhages  in  the  white  matter. 
jVnatoraieallj'  the  reader  must  recall  tliat  iJie  motor  or  anterior  nerve 
roots  arise  from  the  anterior  horn  of  the  cord,  and  are  the  axones  of 
ganglionic  t^ells  in  that  horn.  These  connect  alKive  or  within  the 
central  ner\ous  system,  with  the  cortex,  and  below,  or  externally, 
with  the  muscles  in  the  periphery.  The  medullary  sheath  is  supplied 
to  the  axone  as  it  passes  out  from  the  anterior  cord;  the  neurilemma 
is  not  supplied,  however,  until  the  axone  leaves  the  spinal  fissure. 

The  posterior  or  sensory  nerve  roots  are  composed  of  efferent  axones 
arising  in  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  posterior  root  ganglia,  wliich  are 
located  for  the  most  part  within  the  intervertebral  foramina.  Axones 
also  extend  from  these  ganglionic  cells  to  the  periphery  and  the  sen- 
sory neurone  is  made  up  of  afferent  axones,  to  the  periphery,  and 
efferent  axones,  to  the  cord,  together  with  the  ganglionic  cell  bodies. 
These  sensory  axones,  except  that  portion  passing  within  the  spinal 
cord,  have  a  neurilemma.  Neurilenmiatous  axones,  if  united  under 
favorable  conditions  after  division,  are  capable  of  regeneration;  that 
I,  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  cauda  equina  will  unite,  but  the  cord 
(See  cases  of  supposed  regeneration  of  cord  to  follow.) 

Scar  tissue  fills  in  after  destruction  of  the  cord,  but  this  is  func- 

inless.  Nash'  reported  a  case  of  spinal  fracture  with  paraplej^ia 
Tielow  the  lumbar  region.  The  spinal  canal,  exposed  eight  months 
later,  between  the  8th  and  11th  dorsal  vertcbrte,  revealed  only  fibrous 
strands  following  complete  disappearance  of  the  cord.  Taylor'  cites 
a  ease  of  a  female  trapeze  performer  who  fell  and  fractured  the  6th 
cer\ical  segment.  Immediate  laminectomy  was  done,  but  she  died 
in  three  days,  and  the  subsequent  examination  of  the  cord  showed  a 
widely  extending,  tubular  hemorrhage  down  the  cord  substance. 
He  Ijelieved  that  the  operation  helped  toward  the  fatal  result,  because 
it  added  to  the  shock,  which  is  greater  in  the  cervical  region  than  in 
decompression  of  the  brain,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  medulla. 
The  extravasation  of  blood  iti  the  cord  may  be  so  great  that  temporary 
liplegia  results,  clearing  up  later  either  completely  or  in  part. 

le  extravasated  blood  in  causing  distention  may  also  cause  so  much 
pressure  that  neighboring  axis-cylinders  are  completely  destroyed  and 
are  replac-ed  hy  granulation  and  cicatricial  tissue,  a  cyst  or  cavity 
remaining,  which  contains  the  modified  serum.  If  the  surrounding 
nerve  elements  are  not  destroyed,  but  are  merely  under  such  pressure 
that  function  is  suspendi-d,  it  is  important  to  diagnose  the  condition 
and  operate  to  relieve  the  tension.  The  hematomyelia  may  affect 
one  side  of  the  cord  alone.    Such  a  case  was  reported  by  Tilney  and 


I 
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Nichols,'  following  fracture  of  the  6th  cervical  tii  a  diving  accident. 
The  man  (twenty-eight  years  old)  had  an  immediate  hemiplegia  of 
the  right  arm  and  leg  with  awkwardness  of  movements  on  the  left 
side  and  no  loss  of  consciousness.  There  were  no  permanent  eye, 
bladder,  or  rectal  symptoms,  and  the  final  condition  was  a  flaccid 
paralysis  of  the  right  upper  extremity,  spastic  paralysis  of  the  right 
lower  extremity,  increase  of  the  right  tendon  reflexes  and  loss  of  the 
right  abdominal  epigastric  and  cremasteric  reflexes.  There  was  also 
a  positive  Babinsky  and  ankle-clonus  on  the  right  side.  The  whole- 
left  side  was  normal. 

Some  years  ago  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital  there  was  a  patient 
who  had  been  slu^^ed  in  an  alley  and  rendered  unconscious.  After 
a  short  time  he  awoke  and  managed  to  drag  himself  home,  a  distant 
of  two  squares.  He  never  had  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  limbs  and 
after  two  weeks  began  to  walk.  In  a  few  months  he  gradually  devel- 
oped a  weakness  and  disassociation  in  the  Hmbs  and  an  anesthesia 
to  heat  and  pain,  a  typical  syringomyelia.  A  Roentgen  picture,  taken 
six  months  after  the  accident,  showed  a  fracture  of  the  7th  cervical 
vertebra.  He  had  probably  had  a  central  hematomyelia.  One  might 
be  tempted  to  conclude  that  in  similar  fractures  or  spinal  injury,  if 
the  pain  and  heat  senses  are  disturbed  early,  if  ever  so  slightly,  there 
is  indication  of  central  hematomyelia  with  distention  of  the  central 
canal,  and  the  probability  of  operation  would  be  very  carefully  weighed. 
On  tiie  other  hand,  if  the  tactile  sense  was  involved  as  well  as  the  pain 
and  temperature  sense,  one  would  feel  sure  that  the  hemorrhage  was 
not  confined  solely  to  the  central  canal,  but  involved  the  cord  more 
extensively,  or  the  disturbance  was  possibly  caused  by  pressure  from 
without,  and  operation  for  clot  or  bone  pressure  would  be  imlicated. 
Allen,  on  a  basis  somewhat  similar  to  this,  advocated  early  operation 
with  a  delicate  longitudinal  opening  in  the  dura  to  relieve  cord  press- 
ure within  by  drainage.  (See  Treatment.)  Frazier^  records  a  case 
treated  by  this  method.  There  was  a  mid-dorsal  fracture  which  was 
opened  within  five  hours  from  the  time  of  injury,  a  gush  of  fluid  api)ear- 
ing  when  the  contused  site  was  cut  into.  After  four  months  there  was 
some  return  of  sensation,  none  of  muscular  control.  On  the  whole, 
results  are  disappointing;  on  account  of  the  character  of  these  injuries, 
one  surgeon  rarely  has  an  extensive  experience  in  them  and  cannot 
adopt  a  well-planned  line  of  treatment.  A  few  months  ago  I  ha<l  a 
fatal  case  of  fracture  of  the  7th  cervical  vertebra.  No  operation  was 
performed.  At  the  autopsy  the  cord  was  carefully  removed.  It  must 
be  understood  that  in  removing  the  spinal  cord  it  should  not  be  cut 
into  or  pressed  upon,  nor  can  it  be  bent  or  flexed.  Any  of  these  con- 
ditions will  cause  changes  which  are  apparent  in  a  microscopic  section 
and  lead  to  false  deductions  pathologically.  The  cord  in  question 
showed  practically  no  gross  change  on  the  dural  surface.     Delicate 

'  New   York   Neurol.   Soc,  October  6.   1914,  abetractod   Jour.   Am.   Med.   Assn., 
November  2S,  1914. 
■  Surg.,  Gyoec.  and  Obst.,  March,  1913. 
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palpation  by  the  index  finger  run  along  its  continuity  disclosed  an 
area  of  depression  or  softening  at  a  site  which  corresponded  to  the 
bone  fracture  level.  When  the  dura  and  pia  were  opened  there  was 
found  a  hemorrhagic  mass  beneath,  which  extended  two  or  three 
segments  downward  and  one  upward.  Section  of  this  cord  verified 
this  hemorrhage  and  destruction  {see  Fig-s.  94,  95,  and  96).  Undoubt- 
edly whatever  damage  is  done  to  the  nervous  elements  of  the  cord  Is 
done  immediately  at  the  time  of  injury,  and  no  line  of  treatment  will 
affect  the  permanent  destruction.    Pressure  from  bone,  or  fluid  from 


Pio.  96 

Fios.  M,  95,  and  06. — Schematic  dTswingB  made  from  Bections  of  the  spinal  cord  in 
a  ratal  oaM  or  fracture  of  the  6th  cervical  vertebra.  At  the  lesioQ  Bite  the  removed 
cord  showed  DO  evidence  of  injury,  B  palpable  depre«aion  was  found  there  by  the  finger. 
Fis-  94  AowB  hemorrhage  in  the  central  canal  above  the  cord  compreeaioa.  Figa.  05 
and  96  are  in  the  upper  and  lower  dorsal  regions,  showing  the  downward  extent  of  the 
hemonhage. 

hemorrhage  or  edema,  is  amenable  to  treatment.  Cases  which  are 
seen  weeks  or  months  after  injury  with  nerve  root  or  cord  symptoms 
of  pais  and  paresis,  present  patJiology  based  on  displacement  of  the 
cord  caused  by  callus  formation,  or  a  wearing  down  of  a  broken  body 
until  the  cord  ultimately  comes  within  pressure  limits.  Cysts  of 
blood  serum  may  also  cause  late  pressure  effects.  In  these  cases  the 
axis-cylinders  have  not  been  destroyed  in  the  injury,  and  relief  can 
be  promised  through  removal  of  bone  or  cyst  pressure  to  allow  s 
resumption  of  normal  function  by  the  nervous  elements. 
17 
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Symptoms  uid  Diagnosis. — S>'mptoms  of  fracture  of  the  vertebrie 
may  be  entirely  lacking,  or  at  least  unrecognized  as  coming  from  the 
spine.  The  evidence  common  to  gross  lesions,  involving  the  bony 
parts  and  the  cord  also,  are  those  of  paralysis  and  loss  of  sensation 
of  all  parts  below  the  segment  supplied  by  nerves  which  take  origin 
in  the  injured  area.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  points  in  the  cord  at  which  each  nerve  originates,  and 
the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  spinal  nerves  originate  at 
a  point  higher  in  the  cord  than  their  emergence  from  the  bony  column. 


From  their  point  of  origin  these  nerves  pass  downward  within  the 
vertebral  canal  for  some  distance;  the  anatomical  finding  is  that  the 
lower  the  nerve's  origin,  the  longer  its  course  within  the  column  (see 
Fig.  97).  For  practical  use  the  cord  may  be  divided  into  four  ])arts 
to  aid  the  memory:  (1)  Between  the  occiput  and  the  spine  of  the  fith 
cervical  vertebra  the  8th  cervical  nerves  take  their  origin  in  the 
cord.  (2)  Between  the  6th  cervical  spine  and  the  10th  dorsal  spine 
arise  the  twelve  dorsal  nerves.  (3)  At  the  level  of  the  llth  and  12th 
dorsal  spines  the  five  lumbar  nerves  originate  aiul  (4)  the  fi\e  sacral 
nerves  arise  at  the  cord  level  corresponding  to  the  1st  himl>ar  spine. 
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General  sjinptoms  fouml  in  fractures  elsewhere  in  the  body  are 
recognized  in  the  spine  after  trauma.  There  is  shock  of  varying  decree, 
pain  and  tenderness  to  manipulation  over  the  site  of  injurj,  crepitus 
in  some  instances  which  may  be  felt  by  the  patient  when  he  is  moved, 
and  abnormal  mobility  and  deformity  in  the  back.  There  may  also 
be  swelling,  which  masks  the  deformity  of  an  angular  backward  dis- 
placement, like  a  k^'photic  gibbus.  If  dislocation  or  lateral  displace- 
ment is  present,  the  deformity  is  more  irregular  in  appearance  and  may 
not  be  noticeable  in  any  degree.  A  case  admitted  to  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  with  a  rather  high,  remittent  fever  and  great  prostration 
was  considered  a  walking  typhoid.  After  several  days,  when  being 
given  a  bath,  the  patient  was  rolled  over  in  bed,  and  death  followed 
in  a  few  minutes.  Autopsy  showe<l  fracture  of  the  4th  cervical  ver- 
tebra; the  sudden  movement  had  caused  fata!  cord  pressure.  There 
had  been  no  external  spine  deformity.  A  similar  fatal  case  has  been 
mentioned  by  Pickard.'  His  patient  injured  his  arm  and  also  had 
some  pain  in  the  neck  which  was  supposedly  due  to  a  wrench.  After 
the  arm  was  dressed  the  patient  sat  up  in  bed  asking  for  a  drink,  to 
receive  which  he  turned  his  head  and  collapsed. 

Trauma  resulting  in  temporary  separation  of  vertebne  with  imme- 
diate reposition,  may  cause  hemorrhage  from  the  venous  plexus 
surrounding  the  cord  and  produce  paralysis  from  pressure.  Rough 
handling  by  those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  injurj', 
or  by  overzealous  assistants  in  ambulance  and  hospital  service,  may 
increase  displacements  and  cause  more  extensive  injury  and  increased 
paralysis. 

A  gradual  increMe  in  the  extent  of  the  paralysis  indicates  pressure 
extending  from  extradural  hemorrhage  in  progress,  or  from  hemato- 
myelia.  An  ascending  myelitis  from  nutritional  or  circulatory  dis- 
turbance produces  .similar  results.  As  described  in  the  pathology  of 
hematomyelia,  the  hemorrhage  may  be  unilateral.  l'suall\'  the  first 
s\'mptoms  are  total  paraplegia,  although  rarely  hemiplegia  is  found. 
If  the  gray  column  on  one  side  alone  Is  affected,  the  nerve  cells  taking 
origin  from  that  area  are  destroyed  and  the  condition  improves,  so 
that  in  cervical  hematomyelia  the  paralysis  of  limbs  and  sphincters 
may  be  recovered  from,  and  one  arm  may  remain  useless.  There  is 
a  loss  of  heat  and  pain  sensation  in  the  limb,  but  no  loss  of  tactile 
sense. 

Incomplete  transverse  crushing  or  damage  of  the  cord  results  in 
irregular  paraplegia  and  an  irregular  loss  of  pain,  heat,  and  tactile 
sensation,  part  of  which  may  be  regained.  The  side  affected  most 
becomes  spastic  later,  with  exaggerated  tendon  reflexes.  Complete 
transverse  lesion  gives  complete  permanent  sensorj-  and  motor  paraly- 
sis below  the  lesion.  Different  ob-servers  assert  that  in  early  stages 
following  spinal  injury  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  crushing  is 
total  or  not,  and  in<lications  for  (Operation  (which  see)  may  In-  over- 
looked. 

'  Railway  Surg.  Jour.,  1914,  p.  3fi4. 
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The  sensory  and  motor  paralysis  extends  from  the  |>eripheral  dis- 
tribution of  nerves  taking  their  origin  at  the  level  of  the  lesion.  At 
first  all  reflexes  and  motion  may  be  lost;  later  these  return  and  l)eeome 
increased  with  spastic  contractions.  If  the  lesion  is  high  enough  to 
involve  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  nervous  control  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum,  there  is  retention  of  urine  and  feces  with  abdominal  dis- 
tention. This  is  caused  not  si>  much  by  lack  of  sphincter  control  as 
it  ia  by  loss  of  muscular  tone  in  the  bladder  and  bowel  walls.  If  the 
catheter  is  not  used,  the  bladder  distends  until  a  point  of  overflow  is 
reached,  and  the  urine  begins  to  dribble  away  from  an  inconfincnrc 
of  retention.  ITie  bowels  may  follow  the  same  course,  usually  at  a 
much  later  period.  These  distended  bladders  are  much  like  those  tn 
the  terminal  stages  of  a  chronic  prostatic  hypertrophj-,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  lacking  in  muscular  tone,  and  catheterization  to  relieve 
distention  will  not  restore  this  tone,  and  an  infection  which  rapidly 
spreads  up  the  urinary  tract  surely  follows.  Temporary  suppression 
of  urine  may  be  due  to  the  abolition  of  reflexes  after  concussion  of  the 
cord,  and  sphincteric  and  muscular  control  may  return.  Hematuria 
from  simultaneous  kidney  injury  has  been  observed. 

Respiratory  symptoms  in  high  lesions  concern  the  muscular  action 
of  the  chest  and  abdominal  muscles,  or  the  diaphragm.  Breathing 
may  be  continued  by  the  diaphragm  from  the  phrenic  innervation 
when  the  chest  muscles  are  paralyzed.  Hypostatic  congestion  and 
pneumonia  are  frequent  sequelae.  Pressure  sores  over  the  sacrum, 
trochanter,  or  buttocks  appear  very  early.  If  the  patient  is  not  kept 
clean  and  dry,  or  is  allowed  to  lie  in  one  position  too  long,  these  may 
be  evident  within  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  as  red  spots  the  size 
of  the  palm.  Within  a  few  days  the  skin  sloughs,  and  a  erater-like 
ulcer  appears  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  control  and  may  hasten 
death  from  septic  absorption. 

Priapism  is  found  in  nearly  half  the  cases  of  cervical  or  upper  dorsal 
fractures  and  practically  never  in  lesions  l>elow  the  1st  lumbar.  This 
is  not  a  true  erection,  but  rather  a  uniform,  flaccid  turgescence  of  the 
penis,  which  is  not  bothersome  and  generally  becomes  relaxed  within 
a  week  or  ten  days,  especially  if  urinary  incontinence  is  well  estal>- 
lished.  Ejaculations  are  rare.  In  many  cases  of  hanging,  with  frac- 
ture of  the  upper  cervical  vertebne,  ejaculations  are  found  after  the 
bmly  is  cut  down. 

The  e\idence  furnished  by  roentgenograms  is  of  the  greatest  \alue 
in  determining  indications  for  treatment  and  the  presence  of  bone 
fragments  pressing  on  the  cord.  It  should  l>e  obtained  immediately, 
when  possible,  with  the  avoidance  of  all  jars  and  movements  of  the 
spine  which  might  exaggi-rate  the  existing  conditions.  Stereoscopic 
pictures  arc  the  I)est.  Lumbar  puncture,  well  Wlow  the  site  of  lesion 
in  most  cases,  which  should  Ik-  done  with  all  aseptic  precautions,  is 
also  an  aid  in  diagnosis.  If  the  spinal  fluid  is  uniier  increased  tension, 
it  demonstrates  that  there  may  Ih;  <'ontusion  or  edema  of  the  cord, 
or  possibly  hematomyelia  when  it   is   clear.     If   blood-stained,  the 
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presence  of  blood  in  the  dural  sac  is  proved;  and  if  the  fluid  is  nearly 
all  blood,  alannint;  hemorrhage  may  be  robl>ed  of  its  pressure  effects 
by  operative  interference.  As  in  skull  injuries,  the  spinal  puncture 
may  have  a  therapeutic  effect  of  value. 

rBACTURES    or   THE    CEBVICAL   VEBTEBR£. 

The  most  important  are  the  injuries  of  the  atlas  and  axis  because 
of  their  proximity  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and  their  position  above 
the  roots  of  the  phrenic  and  other  nerves  governing  respiration.  Frac- 
ture dislocations  often  occur  together,  although  either  one  or  the 
other  may  occur  alone  (Fig.  98).     Partial  subluxation  laterally  is  the 


Fio.  OS. — Lateral  view  of  Iraoturc  of  the 


the  baae  of  the  odontoid  procesa. 


most  frequent  injury  of  the  atlas.  Fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  with 
lateral  dislocation  of  the  atlas  are  the  next  most  commonly  reported. 
Injuries  of  the  atlas  alone  are  rare. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  depend  on  the  displacement,  and  if 
there  is  none,  life  may  be  spared,  but  most  cases  die  at  once.  Slight 
asymmetrical  positions  of  the  head,  accompanied  by  neck  stiffness 
and  occipital  neuralgia,  with  muscular  rigidity  and  resistance  to  all 
motion,  are  the  usual  findings.  Death  follows  later  in  cases  with 
small  displacement  or  in  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process,  when  a 
sudden  change  in  position  causes  the  head  to  slip  forward  and  crush 
or  compress  the  cord.  A  secondary  myelitis  from  the  primary  injury, 
the  abnormal  pbsition  or  callus  pressure  pursuing  a  long  course,  may 
ultimately  cause  death   from   involvement  of  the  medulla.     Slight 
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displacements  are  t-oiisidered  i-oiiiiiioii  by  Walton.'  The  physical 
signs  as  given  by  Mixter  and  Osgood*  are:  inspection  reveals  some 
unusual  displacement  on  account  of  the  asymmetrical  position  of  the 
head.  By  palpation,  the  full  line  of  spinous  processes  and  their  rela- 
tive anteroposterior  position  is  determined,  and  if  the  spine  of  the 
axis  is  abnormally  prominent,  a  fracture  of  the  odontoid  is  probable. 
In  a  normal  neck  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  can  be  palpated 
about  half-way  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid.  If 
there  is  rotatory  displacement  there  will  be  two  abnormal  prominences, 
first  from  the  forward  displacement  of  the  dislocated  mass  of  the  atlas 
and  the  other  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck,  lower  down,  which  is 
the  portion  of  the  axis  made  more  prominent  by  the  slipping  back  of 
the  atlas.  The  finger  examining  in  the  mouth  may  feel  displacement 
along  the  pharyngeal  wall. 

In  the  unilateral  type,  the  displacement  is  rotatory;  the  atlas  slips 
forward  on  the  side  which  gives  way  and  either  impinges  on  the  articu- 
lar process  below  or  rests  in  the  intervertebral  notch.  This  does  not 
cause  cord  compression  or  death,  (ind  these  lesions  can  be  reduced  by 
manipulation  after  long  standing.  The  mechanism  of  these  subluxa- 
tions is  probably  that  given  by  Corner.^  Free  movements  of  the  head 
demand  that  the  ligaments  at  the  occiput  and  spine  shall  be  loose  so 
that  the  head  is  held  by  muscular  action  alone.  If  It  chances  that  the 
supporting  muscular  action  is  absent,  any  blow  received  on  the  neck 
has  a  "flying  start"  to  produce  dislocation  or  its  complicating  fracture. 
The  integrity  of  the  odontoid  process  is  the  most  important  point  to 
determine  from  the  standpoint  of  prognosis  and  treatment.  This  can 
be  ascertained  by  a  roentgenogram  taken  through  the  open  mouth 
if  the  position  of  the  head  permits.  In  Corner's  collection  of  20  cases 
the  odontoid  was  broken  in  6  out  of  8  instances  which  were  fatal  and 
in  only  1  out  of  10  which  survived.  But  2  of  the  fatal  eases  followed 
thfe  accident  immediately;  some  survived  many  years. 

Van  Assen*  collected  19  cases  of  injury  to  the  atlas,  most  of  which 
were  associated  with  other  vertebrae,  and  12  cases  of  injury  to  the 
axis,  9  of  which  were  fractures  of  the  odontoid  process.  Other  cases 
of  fracture  of  the  odontoid  have  since  been  reported  by  Kiliani,''  one 
of  the  tip  of  the  process;  by  Wilson,*  one  in  which  final  displacement 
was  caused  by  an  osteopath;  and  by  Lambotte,  one  in  which  the 
patient,  a  woman,  caused  the  condition  by  a  sudden  movement  of 
her  head  while  sewing,  with  death  a  year  later.  Elliott  and  Sachs' 
reported  a  case  in  a  fifty-year-old  man  who  fell  when  eighteen  years 
of  age,  landing  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  He  was  in  bed  for  six  months. 
For  one  year  he  could  not  move  his  head,  and  many  years  later,  after 
being  struck  on  the  shoulder,  he  developed  some  weakness  but  worked 

'  Boston  Med.  Bud  Surg.  Jour..  1903. 

<  Ann.  SurK.,  li,  193;  and  Am.  Jour.  Orthop.  Suric..  1910. 

'  Ann.  of  Surg.,  1907.  '  ZUohr.  f.  orthop.  Chir.,  iii. 

'  Ann.  of  Sunt-,  lix,  297. 

•  Ibid.,  April.  1907.  '  Ibid.,  tvi.  87G. 
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for  five  inontliR.  Siiiidfri  Wfakncss  and  loss  of  sensation  in  botli  liaiids 
and  the  right  leg  then  develujied.  From  this  he  recovered  by  resting, 
and  ill  subsequent  years,  following  other  falls,  he  hail  urinary  ineon- 
tineiice  and  paralysis  from  which  he  recovered.     Finally  after  a  fall 


on  the  ice  he  developed  paraplegia,  urinary  and  fecal  incontinence, 
and  weakness  in  tlie  arms,  A  roentgenogram  showed  fracture  of  the 
odontoid,  not  in  its  neck,  but  deeply  down  through  the  extreme  upper 
part  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra.  The  study  of  the  specimen  demon- 
stratett  that  the  atlas  and  odontoid  process  had  been  carried  forward 
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evenly  and  not  rntateti  and  that  attrition  had  caused  the  formatiim 
of  a  false  joint,  the  axis  minus  its  odontoid  having  been  pushed  haek- 
ward  and  worn  down.  There  was  a  bony  ankylosis  of  the  odontoid 
process  to  the  arch  of  the  atlas,  and  that  ]>ortinn  of  the  spine,  without 
the  check  ligaments,  was  very  insecure.  This  was  a  good  illustration 
of  the  result  of  the  mechanism  by  "flying  .start,"  by  giving  the  blow 
on  the  back  of  the  head  or  neck  which  expends  niurh  i>f  its  fnrci 


Flo.  IIX).— Phuti.griiDh  of  Rj-i 


Dr.  Rys 


the  odontoid.     Tliis  man  has  lived  for  thirty-two  years  with  inteiw 
mitteiit  paralysis,  his  cervical  spinal  cord  segment  being  balanced   ' 
all  the  time  on  the  borderline  of  safety. 

Two  eases  of  subluxation  of  the  atlas  were  reported  by  Ely.'  The 
first,  a  boy  aged  thirteen  jears,  had  rheumatism  preceding  a  fall  on  the 
ice,  which  he  concealed,  and  a  stiff  neck  went  undiagnosetl.    The  secoiu 

'  Ann,  of  Sure.,  liv.  20. 
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case  followiHi  &  fall  down  an  elevator  slmft  with  an  asymmetrical  head 
ixwition  and  irregular  sensory  and  motor  paralysis.  Pilcher'  reported 
a  case  which  was  under  observation  for  ten  years.  The  man  fell,  strik- 
ing his  forehead,  and  had  a  paraplegia,  and  four  months  later  open 
ot>eration  was  done.     No  fracture  was  seen,  hut  the  atlas  was  dis- 


located forward  on  the  axi-s,  and  the  condition  could  not  be  corrected. 
Nine  years  later  he  could  walk,  but  one  arm  remained  paralyzed. 
Kxamination  after  that  time  showed  the  head  rotateti  to  the  left,  and 


'  Aon.  ol  SurE-  li.  208. 
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a,  bony  callus  uniting  the  atlas  ami  axis  cuulil  Ixith  be  felt  and  dt^mom 
strated  by  the  Roentgen  rays.' 

The  cervical  subluxations  are  characterized  by  a  fixed  position 
the  neck  with  great  rigidity  of  the  muscles.    Torticollis  is  differentiatet 
by  the  fact  that  the  sternocleidomastoids  are  not  more  coneernec 
than  other  muscles.    Satisfactory  and  quick  diagnosis  is  aided  by  thi 
roentgenogram. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  subluxations  of  the  atlas  upon  the  s 
has  been  made  by  Ogiivy,''  based  nn  the  study  of  46  reports  on  th( 


subject.     He  added  his  own  cast^  in  a  fourtccu-yeur-old  boy  who  su 
tained  a  bilateral  flexion  subluxation  forward  of  the  atlas,  while  p 
ing  a  baseball.    Attempts  to  reduce  this  by  manipulation  failed,  b 
his  condition  improved,  and  Ogilvy  considered  that  fear  of  a  suddeii>] 


Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1003. 
•  Am.  Jour.  Ortliop.  Surg.,  IBH.  p.  314. 
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increase  in  the  amount  of  displacement,  with  danger  of  death,  grew 
less  as  time  passed.    He  advises  early  reduction  if  the  patient  is  seen 


Fio.  104. — The  author's  case  of  fracture  of  the  aitis.  The  odontoid  wbb  uninjured. 
The  patient  had  tried  to  work  for  three  weeks  afler  fnllinx  four  feet  ontn  hia  neck  and 
came  to  the  hospital  finally  because  of  occipital  pain.  RoentRenoKram  (hrough  the  open 
mouth. 

shortly  after  the  accident,  and  later  treatment  in  cases  with  distress- 
ing symptoms. 
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GriHitii'  reported  3  cases  of  partial  luxation  of  the  atlas  on  the 
ixis.    Total  iliKJiM^atuins  of  the  spine  in  tlie  neek  are  very  rare  and 


Fi^i.  107  Flu.  108 

Fios.  107  ond  108, — Head  cast  used  for  corvicaJ  verlobrw  trnctuiw 


ooiiccrn  usually  the  3d  to  the  (ith  cervical.    Meyer's*  case  was  of  I 
4th  cervical  forward,  reduction  being  made  under  scopalamlne-mot 
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phine  anesthesia.  Many  are  combined  with  fracture,  but  a  few  have 
not  been  so  connected.  Earlier  cases  were  reported  by  St«inmann,' 
among  which  was  the  first  one  confirmeti  by  Roentgen  rays,  Riedl' 
and  Derby,*  the  accident  to  whose  case  occurred  during  sleep,  have 
reported  cases.  Malkitz'  collected  9  cases,  4  accompanied  by  fracture, 
and  Quetsch*  3  cases  without  fracture. 

Treatment  of  Cervical  Fracture-dislocations. — Simple  unilateral  rota- 
tory dis})lacement  can  very  often  l>e  reduced  by  manipulation.  This 
I'oiisists  in  the  operator's  first  freeing  the  dislocated  articular  process 
by  lifting  the  head  and  then  rotating  it  into  place  with  dorso- 
lateral flexion.  As  a  guide  to  manipulation  it  is  recalled  that  the  chin 
always  points  to  the  side  opposite  the  main  lesion.  If  reduction  b 
acc'oniplisbed  and  there  is  doubt  of  tin-  fracture  of  the  odontoid,  a 


Thomas  or  C'alot  plaster  collar  or  a  plaster  helmet  should  lie  worn 
for  many  months,  llyerson*  reported  a  successful  reduction  by  man- 
ipulation of  a  subluxation  of  the  3d  cervical  vertebra  of  six  montlis' 
duration  (Figs.  99,  100,  101,  and  102).  It  is  also  possible  to  aid 
reduction  by  digital  pressure  in  the  pharynx.  The  subsequent  immob- 
ilization should  l>e  long;  fatal  results  have  followed  early  removal  of 
the  protection.  Leas  severe  displacement  can  be  treated  by  chin  straps 
and  hea<l  harness,  wHth  a  ten-pound  extension  weight  over  the  liead 

>  Ar^h.  f.  kliii.  Chir..  190(1,  BU.  luviii. 
'  Wiener  klio.  WdiiiBi'hr..  1907,  No.  2. 
'  Bmlol  Med.  Jnur.,  July  23.  1910. 
*  Arch.  f.  Urthop.,  Mechsn.  u.  Uofolls  Chir.,  Bd.  ii,  Kett  4. 

>  MfiDob.  med.  Wclmchr..  1913.  No.  18. 
m.  Jour.  Orthop.  Surg.,  Kebrunry,  1910. 
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of  the  bed,  which  is  elevated  to  give  counter-extension  from  the  body 
slipping  down  (Figs.  103  to  110), 

Operative  treatment,  as  devised  by  Mixter  and  Osgood,  is  Indicated 
when  there  is  much  pain  and  reduction  cannot  be  made  permanently. 
A  four-inch  incision  is  made  over  the  suboccipital  spines,  the  hooked 
spine  of  the  axis  is  identified,  and  the  forwardly  displaced  posterior 
arch  of  the  atlas  is  exposed.  A  strong  suture  of  braided  silk  soaked  in 
compound  tincture  of  benzoin  is  passed  through  the  arch,  avoiding  the 
spinal  cord.  Pressure  on  the  anterior  arch  is  made  by  the  finger  in 
the  pharjTix,  and  traction  is  made  by  the  ligature  on  the  posterior 
arch  until  reduction  is  accomplished.  This  is  held  and  the  atlas  is 
anchored  by  a  fastening  of  the  silk  ligature  around  the  spine  of  the 
axis.  A  prepared  leather  cuirass  or  plaster-of-Paris  dressing  is  apjilied 
and  left  on  for  at  least  two  months. 


rRACTURE-DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  CERVICAL  AND  FIBST  TWO 
DOBSAL  TERTEBRJE. 

This  division,  excluding  the  atlas  and  axis,  is  indicated  because  of 
the  source  of  the  brachial  plexus  from  the  last  four  cervical  and  first 
dorsal  pairs  of  nerves  and  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  at  the  level  of  the 
third  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrce.  In  the  lower  cervicodorsal  region 
the  sjTnptoms  are  variable;  the  resulting  paralyses  involve  the  arms 
and  chest,  but  the  motor  and  sensory  findings  may  differ  widely. 
Extension  of  the  paralytic  process,  which  at  first  may  have  involved 
the  trunk  no  higher  than  the  umbilicus,  is  common,  the  first  thirty- 
six  hours  after  accident  determining  the  limit  to  which  it  will  go. 
Hyperesthesia  in  the  arms  accompanied  by  sharp  burning  pains  or 
nerve  pressure,  is  often  present  and  is  a  most  distressing  symptom 
because  manipulations,  or  contact  against  the  arm,  increase  the  trouble. 
Muscle  spasm  is  also  found.  If  there  are  irritative  pains  in  the  arms 
with  no  absolute  paralysis  above  the  abdomen,  the  process  will  prob- 
ably extend  to  the  arm  and  may  be  partial.  When  the  sixth  cervical 
is  fractured  or  dislocated  on  the  seventh  with  cord  damage,  the  intrin- 
sic muscles  of  the  hand  are  paralyzed,  and  the  arms  seek  a  position  of 
rest,  lying  on  the  chest.  When  the  fifth  cervical  segment  is  involved, 
the  arm  is  usually  abducted,  the  forearm  flexed,  and  the  whole 
extremity  rotated  outward.  There  is  loss  of  sensation  of  the  whole 
arm  except  at  the  shoulder. 

Lesions  of  the  midcervical  region  may  involve  the  phrenic  by  direct 
damage  or  the  extension  of  a  hematomyclia. 

When  tlie  acces,sory  chest  muscles  of  respiration  are  involved,  the 
diaphragm  carries  on  the  act,  pushing  the  abdominal  muscles  out  at 
each  respiration.  No  strong  expulsive  efforts  can  \k  nia<le  to  clear 
the  bronehi  or  throat  of  mucus,  and  rfiles  quickly  appear  i[i  the  client. 
This  mucus  stasis  and  a  recumbent  position  lead  to  early  death  in 
most  cases.    The  extension  of  hematomyclia  may  cause  involvement 
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of  the  phrenic  within  a  few  hours,  the  respiration  an<l  pulse  falling  to 
a  low  rate  before  death.  , 

Physical  examination  may  detect  no  deformity,  crepitus^,  or  local 
tenderness.  Pressure  along  the  spine  may  increase  the  local  pain,  or 
an  abnormal  mobility  can  be  detected.  The  subjective  sense  of  crepi- 
tus is  also  possible,  although  the  examiner  may  not  be  able  to  feel  it. 
Neck  and  head  position  vary.  The  head  may  be  in  a  normal  position, 
with  tense  cervical  muscles  which  aim  to  protect  against  painful  or 
dangerous  movement.  The  head  may  also  assume  a  rigid  position 
of  flexion  and  rotation  as  described  under  the  atlas  and  axis  injuries. 
Spellissy'  reported  a  dislocation  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  by  the 
jackknife  mechanism.  The  man's  temperature  rose  from  94°  to  103° 
in  sixteen  hours;  death  ensued  in  twenty  hours.  The  gross  pathology 
was  a  rupture  of  the  common  posterior  spinal  ligament,  a  stripping  of 
the  anterior  ligament  from  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  a  complete  pos- 
terior dislocation  of  the  sixth  and  upper  cervical  vertebrse  in  one 
mass.  The  cervical  cord  was  nearly  completely  severed,  and  the  free 
hemorrhage  found  between  the  divided  ends  extended  down  to  the 
level  of  the  fifth  thoracic. 

Some  observers  have  also  reported  instances  of  self-reducing  dis- 
locations of  the  cervical  spine  without  fracture.  Grossly  and  by  roent- 
genogram, there  is  no  evidence  of  fracture,  but  paralyses  may  be 
present.  Autopsy  fin<lings  show  no  bone  lesions,  but  the  cord  shows 
evidence  of  pressure  opposite  the  intervertebral  cartilages,  as  if  it  had 
been  compressed  between  two  dislocated  vertebrae  which  had  imme- 
diately resumed  their  normal  position. 

I  have  notes  on  a  fracture  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra  with  paralysis  of  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal 
ner\es  much  like  a  lower  arm  type  of  brachial  plexus  paralysis  {exact 
reference  mislaid).  Open  operation  revealed  a  small  loose  fragment 
of  bone  which  was  depressing  the  root  of  the  eighth  cervical  nerve. 
Removal  was  followed  by  relief  from  the  cramps  and  by  other  im- 
provement. 

Three  months  before  writing  this  I  operated  on  a  case  of  fracture 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrte  involving  the  laminie  and 
spines.  There  was  paraplegia  and  complete  paralysis  of  one  arm,  the 
other  arm  being  but  partially  affected.  Laminectomy  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  cervical  vertebne  was  done,  and  the  dura  was  apparently 
intact.  The  cord  bulged  out  into  the  opening  made  in  the  bony  cover- 
ing, and  the  dura  was  gently  slit  open  for  drainage.  There  has  since 
been  complete  recovery  of  motion  in  one  arm  and  one  leg;  the  other 
ftrm  still  shows  a  paralysis  of  the  flexors  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  but 
the  extensors  of  the  wrist  are  functionating.  If  no  further  improve- 
ment,develops,  a  tendoplasty  will  l>e  performed  to  utilize  one  of  the 
active  extensors  through  the  grafting  of  it  into  the  flexor  group.  The 
other  leg  is  spastic  but  the  patient  can  walk  with  a  cane  (see  Figs. 
Ill  and  112). 

I  Ann.  of  Klurg.,  xlvii.  i:)7. 
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Diaf^osis  is  difficult  even  with  the  aid  of  the  Roentgen  rays.  It  is 
also  difficult  to  hold  the  sensitized  plate  at  a  low  enough  level  to 
obtain  good  views  of  the  lower  cen-ical  vertebne,  on  account  of  the 
interference  of  the  neck  and  shoulder  tissues.  Suspected  injuries  in 
the  cervical  region,  with  or  without  paralyses,  must  he  carefully 
immobilized,  if  operation  is  not  indicated  or  refused.  Many  cases  are 
quickly  fatal,  over  one-third  dying  within  the  first  week,  many  within 
the  first  forty-eight  hours.  A  few  inst&nces  of  prolongation  of  life 
for  months  have  been  recorded. 


nUCTUSE-DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  DORSAL  BEQION. 

Symptoms. — Symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  below 
the  first  two  are  more  striking  than  those  of  the  cervical  vertebra;, 
and  diagnosis  is  easier.  The  nerves  in  the  dorsal  region  have  a  simpler 
method  of  exit  from  the  spine,  and  the  level  of  injury  is  easier  to  map 
out,  both  from  the  nerve  symptoms  and  the  external  examination. 
Most  of  these  fractures  involve  the  body  of  the  verteline,  and  there  is 
apparent  deformity  arising  from  their  crushed  condition.  The  hiatus 
between  the  spines  of  the  injured  vertebra  and  the  one  below  can  in 
many  instances  be  palpated  by  deep  pressure.  Here  also  the  motor 
and  sensory  paralysis  may  vary,  especially  in  the  lower  dorsal  region, 
the  sensory  disturbances  failing  at  first  to  reach  the  height  of  the  motor. 
Patellar  reflexes  are  generally  lost,  plantar  reflexes  vary,  and  the 
bladder  and  rectum  are  usually  involved.  If  there  is  recovery,  a  spastic 
paralysis  of  the  legs  follows,  and  contractions  may  also  be  found.  If 
the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord  is  injured,  there  are  irritative 
pain  symptoms  in  the  legs.  Hematomyelia  also  occurs  in  this  area. 
The  immediate  prognosis  is  better  than  in  cervical  injuries;  the  remote 
causes  of  death,  such  as  urinary  tract  infections  and  myelitis,  depend 
on  the  involvement  of  the  bladder  and  the  use  of  the  catheter. 

The  tenth  to  the  twelfth  dorsal  are  the  most  frequent  site  of  injury. 
Sprain  fracture,  by  muscular  action,  is  more  frequent  in  the  dorsal 
region.  This  involves  the  spinous  process,  which  is  displaced  down- 
ward, and  non-union  generally  results.  Gurlt'  found  21  cases  of  com- 
plete pseudarthrosis  of  spinal  fractures,  4  involving  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses. Skillern'  reported  1  of  the  first  dorsal.  The  loose  pieces 
should  be  excised,  if  there  are  any  symptoms. 

Dislocations  in  the  dorsal  region  are  more  commonly  between  the 
twelfth  dorsal  and  the  first  lumbar,  although  the  inferior  articular 
processes  do  not  favor  luxation,  because  they  look  forward  and  out- 
ward like  the  lumbar  vertebne.  The  displacements  may  be  to  either 
side  by  rotation  or  directly  forward  and  backward.  These  may 
accompany  fracture,  but  simple  forward  dislocation  is  possible  by  a 
flexion  of  the  spine  which  raises  the  inferior  articular  processes  of 

>  Huidbuch,  1662.  ■  Ann.  uf  Surg.,  June.  1913,  p.  908. 
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the  upper  vertebra  above  and  away  from  the  superior  processes 
of  the  lower  vertebra. 

Bilateral,  forward  and  backward  dislocations  are  those  usually 
found.  Bilateral  in  opposite  directions  are  rare;  lateral  alone  very 
rare  and  are  caused  by  a  combination  of  extreme  flexion  of  the  trunk 
and  direct  violence  at  the  point  of  greatest  bending  on  the  side  or 
back.  Such  a  mechanism  is  offered  by  crushing  injuries  under  a  hea\  y 
falling  body  or  blows  from  moving  cars,  etc. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis  are  much  the  same  as  in  fractures,  and  the 
absence  of  crepitus  does  not  prove  that  fracture  is  absent.  If  the 
deformity  can  be  reduced  and  has  no  tendency  to  recur,  dislocation 
is  probable.  The  prognosis  is  like  that  of  fracture;  the  higher  up,  the 
less  favorable,  and  the  greater  the  pathology  of  cord  injury,  the  less 
favorable. 

Tieatment.^ — Treatment  is  applied  by  extension  of  the  shoulders 
with  the  hips  fixed  or  counter-extended  on  the  Ilawley  table,  and  after- 
treatment  is  like  that  of  fracture,  a  long  rest  in  bed  or  a  plaster  jacket 
(Fig.  113). 


rRACTUBE-DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  LUMBAR  TERTEBRf. 

STmptoms. — ^The  cord  ends  at  the  lower  level  of  the  first  lumbar,  so 
that  injuries  at  or  below  this  point  involve  the  cauda  equina.  Frac- 
tures and  dislocations  are  rare.  Borchard'  reported  a  case  of  success- 
ful reduction  and  complete  cure  of  forward  dislocation  of  the  first 
lumbar.  The  symptoms  cover  bladder  and  rectal  retention,  loss  of 
patellar  and  plantar  reflexes  if  the  lesion  is  complete,  and  partial  or 
total  paralysis  of  the  legs.  Because  the  cauda  is  composed  of  separated 
nerve  bundles,  many  may  escape  damage,  and  the  lesions  are  partial 
with  irregular  findings  of  motor  paralyses  up  to  the  level  of  the  bone 
injury.  Spastic  gait  and  contractures  may  follow.  Considerable 
deformity  may  be  present  with  no  nerve  symptoms.  In  Borchard's 
case  there  were  severe  nerve  pressure  symptoms  with  paralysis.  An 
open  operation  was  done,  and  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  was  pulled 
back  into  place  and  wired,  the  roentgenogram  showing  complete 
reducdon. 

1  Arch.  i.  kim.  Chir.,  Beriin.  cv.  No.  2. 
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Prognoau. — ^The  prognosis  is  much  iietter  than  in  cervical  and  dorsal 
injuries  but  is  on  the  whole  poor.  Many  recoveries  have  been  recorded, 
but  if  there  is  not  complete  replacement  or  release  of  pressure  on  the 
Cauda,  permanent  paralyses  result  in  restricted  activity.  The  bone 
lesion  may  heal  with  a  deformity  or  a  weakness  in  support  which 
precludes  much  function  of  the  back.  Walking  with  hent  or  crooked 
position  often  results;  a  few  cases  obtain  excellent  function  in  spite 
of  deformity.  On  account  of  the  regeneration  of  the  neurilemmatous 
nerve  in  the  cauda,  these  injuries  which  involve  it  offer  special 
inducements  for  operation,  When  the  progress  of  the  case  ceases, 
or  if  no  spontaneous  attempt  at  recovery  is  found,  the  spine  should 
be  opened  and  pres-sure  removed  or  nerves  sutured,  to  meet  the  'con- 
ditions present.  No  arbitrary  time  for  this  operation  can  be  set; 
improvements  have  followed  nerve  suture  after  many  months.  As 
a  rule,  however,  under  favorable  conditions,  the  attempt  should  be 
made  within  six  or  eight  weeks  after  the  accident. 

Dislocations  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are  uncommon.  Most  injuries 
are  a  combination  of  fracture  and  dislocation  not  onlj'  of  the  lumbar 
region  but  of  neighboring  vertebrse.  Severe  crushing  injuries  which 
involve  the  soft  parts  and  the  abdominal  viscera  are  concomitants. 
The  ligaments  are  torn,  and  the  intervertebral  cartilage  may  be  dis- 
integrated and  chips  of  bone  pulled  off  the  edge  of  the  bodies.  Spinous 
proces.ses  and  ribs  may  also  be  broken.  The  mechanism  is  probably 
in  a  majority  of  instances  a  hyperflexion.  The  lumbar  vertebra  are 
protected  by  the  strong  and  heavy  lumbar  muscles  and  the  interlock- 
ing of  the  articular  processes,  as  <lescribed  under  Fracture.  The  bodies 
of  the  vertebne  are  also  heavy  and  are  protected  from  jars  and  strains 
by  the  thick  intervertebral  cartilages,  which  give  elasticity.  Antero- 
posterior flexion  may  cause  a  pure  dislocation,  but  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  lateral  flexion  to  cause  movement  out  of  place  unless  the 
transverse  processes  are  broken. 

The  sjmptoms  and  prognosis  are  about  the  same  as  in  lumbar 
fractures,  the  paralysis  usually  being  of  partial  character  on  account 
of  the  division  of  the  cauda  equina  into  isolated  bundles.  There  is 
local  deformity,  pain  and  tenderness,  anri  walking  disaliility. 

Treatment. — Anterior  dislocations  are  probably  bi'st  re<ln«Kl  by 
open  operation,  as  ih  Borchard's  case.  Manipulation,  traction  on 
the  shoulders,  and  forward  pressure  on  the  lower  [»art  of  the  displaced 
spine,  might  cause  reduction.  Backward  displacements  have  I>een 
replaced  by  pressure  on  the  deformity  portion  aided  by  extensioii  or 
counter-extension  in  the  long  axis  of  the  spine.  As  in  other  areas,  if 
there  are  no  nerve  involvements,  and  manipulations  fail  to  correct  the 
deformity,  it  may  be  ignored  and  allowed  to  heal  firmly  in  a  plaster 
jacket  worn  for  four  to  six  months. 

Coarse  and  ProKnosu. — It  is  impossible  to  make  general  .statements 
covering  these  two  points,  as  they  are  so  inextricably  mixed  with 
pathologv-  and  treatment,  and  those  paragra))hs  must  lie  read  to  cover 
the  ground.    The  course  of  fracture  itself  involves  merely  the  changes 
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that  occur  in  the  bone.  In  simple  fracture  of  a  spinp  or  transverse 
process,  union  may  occur  as  in  some  of  the  cases  cited.  This  is  bony, 
if  fragments  are  in  apposition.  Rarely  an  excess  of  callus  is  thrown 
out  to  cause  pressure  on  the  nearby  nervous  structures.  Most  unions 
are  bone;  non-union  of  remotely  placed  transverse  or  even  spinous 
processes  is  common.  So  few  of  the  cases  recover  or  are  followed  to 
death  for  autopsy  findings  that  there  is  meager  information  to  be  had 
on  the  subject  of  subsequent  bone  changes,  Gurlt,  in  his  Handbiich, 
records  21  cases  of  complete  pseudarthrosis,  5  of  spinous  processes, 
3  of  transverse  processes,  and  13  of  the  arches  of  the  lumbar  vertebne 


114. — Old  fracture  of  the  second  lumbar  with  rotury  diapli 


and  sacrum.    Some  of  these  cases  have  been  considered  as  congenital 
defects,  and  their  sequence  to  fracture  disputed. 

Fractures  of  the  body  often  lead  to  absorption  of  a  broken-off  frag- 
ment. If  several  bodies  are  comminuted,  they  may  all  become  adherent 
in  a  mass  of  bone  callus,  a  gibbus  forming,  and  a  rigid  spine  resulting. 
If  a  single  body  has  been  injured,  it  tends  to  wear  down  and  assume 
the  shai>e  shown  in  Fig.  114  after  many  years.  Projecting  callus  or 
pieces  of  hone  become  roiuuied  off  unless  osteo-arthritic  changes  occur 
in  connection  with  the  same  changes  in  other  bones  of  the  body. 
This  causes  bony  overgrowth  and  lipping  projectioTis  so  comnicinl\' 
seen  in  chronic  osteo-arthritis  of  the  spine.  Bony  union  is  \er\  slow 
in  the  vertebrEe.    Infection  and  osteomyelitis  at  the  site  of  the  injury 
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are  common,  probably  on  at-count  of  the  deficient  biood  supply  aiul 
the  size  of  the  Ix)nes. 

The  <lamage  of  the  (-onl  is  a  very  (iifferent  matter,  as  the  jtathology 
of  the  repair  shifts  to  the  conditions  governing  nervous  tissues.  The 
cord  may  be  completely  destroyed  and  show  no  evidence  on  examina- 
tion of  its  envelope,  Crandon  found  a  ease  in  his  collection  at  the 
Boston  City  Hospital  where  death  occurred  one  month  after  fracture 
of  the  first  dorsal  with  complete  degeneration  of  the  cord  at  that  level 
without  macroscopic  changes  in  its  covering,  lleferenee  to  the  elemen- 
tanr'  anatomical  description  of  the  cord  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
leads  to  a  conclusion  that  a  lesion  of  continuity  of  the  cord  may  heal 
by  scar  tissue,  or  the  torn  dura  may  close  over  in  the  same  way. 
Improvements  after  severe  injury  are  probably  caused  by  the  fact 
that  some  nervous  fibers  in  the  cord  escaped  destruction  and  later 
resumed  function.  This  is  possible  even  if  the  medullary  sheath  is 
destroyed,  because  the.  naked  axis-cylinders  continue  their  function. 
If  a  conl  is  torn  and  sutured,  anatomical  regeneration  may  occur, 
but  functional  repair  does  not.  After  severe  injuries  secondary 
<legeneration  ensues,  which  is  the  result  of  the  injury  itself  and  does 
not  cause  tt)mpression  symptoms.  This  degeneration  follows  injury 
whether  the  compression  k  removed  at  once  or  not,  because  these 
highly  specialized  tissues  arc  quickly  destroyed  and  do  not  regene- 
rate. 

It  is  expected,  then,  that  the  course  of  concussion  of  the  cord,  where 
there  is  no  anatomical  change  anr]  the  function  is  suspended,  will  be 
short  and  offer  an  excellent  prognosis.  Contusions,  with  or  without 
bone  lesions,  fnay  also  be  of  no  consequence.  But  if  the  conl  matter 
has  been  destroyed,  the  result  is  severe  and  permanent.  The  mildest 
change  consists  in  a  traumatic  zonal  inflammation;  the  nerve  fibers 
may  be  forced  apart  by  blood  or  transudate  with  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  function  but  no  permanent  axonal  destruction.  Effusion 
of  blood  about  the  cord  Is  not  important;  if  pressure  sj-mptoms  are 
caused  they  usually  clear  up  within  a  month. 

In  hematomyelia,  which  involves  the  softer  or  less  resistant  gray 
matter,  some  nerve  elements  are  ilestroyed,  and  there  is  more  or  less 
pressure  on  the  surrounding  area.  After  absorption  of  this  blood 
and  the  destroyed  nerve  tissue,  a  cavity  is  left,  and  although  partial 
functional  recovery  has  become  establislied  there  is  some  permanent 
weakness  of  the  area  supplied  by  the  segment. 

Krause'  mentions  the  reported  cases  of  cords  regenerated  after 
section.'  Fowler's  case  of  complete  severance  after  gunshot  made 
a  partial  recovery  and  obtainerl  some  Itladder  and  rectal  control  and 
could  get  about  on  crutches,"  Fowler  waited  ten  days  before  opera- 
tion, while  the  Stewart-I  larte  case,  which  made  practically  a  com- 

'  f'Mr.  den  G«liirn»  u.  RUr-keu marks.  11)11.  lid.  ii,  SI3, 

'  Slowart  and  Hartp,  Philudctphia  Mod.  Jour,.  IWia.  i 
lAOS.  S;i:  Fowler,  Ann,  »(  Surtc.,  I!)II5,  ilii,  Ni>.  4: 
April,  1906,  xxziv. 
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plete  recovery,  was  oixTatetl  on  within  three  Iioiirs.  A rrai icemen ts 
have  beeii  made  for  tlie  recovery  of  tiiis  corii  when  tlie  patient  dies. 

Marie'  has  fouiui  that  in  his  service  at  the  SaljMJtriere  only  5  patients 
out  of  18  with  wounds  of  the  spinal  conl  liaii  died  after  six  months. 
He  showed  before  the  Academie  de  M&iecine  5  patients  who  iiad  been 
struck  by  projectiles  in  the  cervical  region.  All  had  suffere<I  imme- 
diate and  persistent  paralyses  of  all  four  limbs  with  sphincter  trouble, 
and  all  had  made  consistent  progressive  improvement,  so  that  several 
could  walk  and  run,  and  all  could  dress  and  feed  themselves. 

When  the  lesion  has  caused  bladder  and  rectal  paralysis,  the  bladder 
flistends  and  an  incontinence  of  retention  is  soon  established.  If  no 
catheterization  is  done,  there  is  much  less  danger  of  cystitis  developing, 
and  as  the  patient  is  insensible  to  the  distention,  the  bladder  should 
not  be  relieved  in  the  early  days  after  injury.  When  cystitis  does 
develop,  it  should  be  treated  in  accordance  with  surgical  principles 
governing  infections  of  the  tract.  Very  rarely  a  bladder  may  be 
ruptured  or  its  walls  may  slough  from  pressure  and  hasten  death. 
Lesions  of  the  upper  dorsal  and  lower  cervical  regions  often  end  in 
death  from  pneumonia  or  hypostatic  congestion  in  a  few  days. 

Pressure  necrosis,  sores  on  the  buttocks,  thighs  or  back,  do  not 
tend  to  spread  rapidly  after  the  first  sloughing,  if  they  are  given  prompt 
attention.  In  some  cases  of  incomplete  lesion  they  heal  and  later 
break  open  again.  They  may  become  infected  from  urine  and  feces, 
extend  quickly,  and  hasten  the  end  by  septic  absorption  and  exhaus- 
tion. The  sacrum  or  femora  may  l)e  exposecl  and  secondary  osteo- 
myelitis and  meningitis  follow.  Marie,'  basing  an  opinion  on  experi- 
ences in  the  war,  reported  to  the  Academic  de  Mf;decine  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  bed-sores  were  the  result  of  trophic  disturbance,  but 
were  due  to  prolonged  pressure  and  the  infection  from  discharges. 
The  slightest  soiling  of  the  surface  must  be  cared  for  by  washing  and 
powdering,  and  the  patient's  position  should  be  shifted  every  two 
hours,  night  and  day. 

Patients  with  incomplete  lesion  who  survive  the  fracture  injury 
and  its  immediate  consequences,  may  live  for  many  weeks,  the  course 
ending  with  a  high,  irregular  fever.  Others  live  for  years,  finally  suc- 
cumbing to  pressure  necrosis  or  kidney  infections.  Still  a  smaller 
proportion  regain  reflexes  and  motor  and  sensory  power,  beginning 
with  muscular  twitchings,  and  may  become  ambulatory  with  crutches. 

Years  after  fracture  with  no  cord  symptoms,  secondary  degenera- 
tion may  appear.    Pachymeningitis  and  death  follow, 

A  case  of  medicolegal  interest  touching  the  prognosis  of  spinal 
injuries  was  recorded  in  an  abstract  in  the  Journal  of  the  AincTkan 
Medical  Association}  This  was  a  damage  suit  for  injury  of  the  spinal 
cord  with  permanent  crippling  which  destroyed  all  earning  capacity. 
(Padricks  vs.  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Minn.,  150.  N.  W.  U.  807.) 

'  Jour  .^m.  Med.  Assn.,  Ixv,  No.  2,  p.  183. 
I  Ibid.,  June  19.  1915.  Ixiv.  Nu.  25. 
'  Ibid.,  No.  ai),  p.  IftMO. 
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The  plaintiff  was  awarded  $35,00(1,  which  the  court  considered  exces- 
sive and  reduced  to  $.10,000  because  one-third  of  the  amount  repre- 
sented a  sum  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  lost  earning  capacity 
and  the  rest  provided  for  personal  attendance  and  compensation  for 
suffering  and  deprivation  of  the  enjoyment  of  life.  This  last  factor 
was  considered  an  elastic  one,  but  no  money  compensation  could 
even  be  adequate  for  serious  perruanent  personal  injuries,  and  the 
amount  of  recovery  must  be  limited  by  courts  to  protect  the  various 
interests  involved.  The  plaintiff  did  not  appear  bed-ridden,  he  could 
move  about  somewhat,  and  his  mind  was  unimpaired. 

Treatment. — Fractures  of  the  spine  demand  the  same  general  treat- 
ment given  fractures  anywhere  in  the  body,  namely,  rest  and  immob- 
ilization after  reduction  of  deformity,  if  this  last  is  possible.  Because 
the  bone  lesion  is  of  less  importance  than  the  cord  injury,  the  first 
thought  in  treatment  should  be  to  preserve  the  cord  from  any  further 
damage.  When  an  individual  sustains  an  injury  to  the  spine,  he 
should  not  he  moved  about  or  rolled  over  by  anyone  until  the  medical 
man  is  present.  He  should  be  kept  in  tlie  position  in  which  he  is 
found,  and  transportation  to  the  place  of  treatment  should  be  on  a 
flat  stretcher  in  the  same  position.  This  requires  the  most  delicate 
handling.  We  know  that  fractures  of  the  upper  cervical  region  have 
a  high  mortality,  and  there  is  often  no  chance  for  treatment.  It  is 
also  best  not  to  decide  treatment  on  any  statistical  basis,  as  the  lesions 
of  reported  cases  are  so  different. 

Depending  on  the  character  of  the  lesion,  treatment  is  (!)  expectant 
and  palliative;  (2)  reduction  and  fixation  in  a  permanent  dressing; 
(3)  operative,  by  laminectomy,  either  primary  or  secondary. 

1.  Expectant  treatment  is  applied  to  two  types:  (a)  Those  cases 
with  fractures  of  process  or  which  have  no  corid  symptoms,  and  (fc) 
cases  of  undoubted  complete  transverse  lesion,  which  offer  no  hope 
for  recovery  and  are  moribund.  These'  patients  are  put  to  bed  and 
made  comfortable,  and  heat  is  applied  and  antishock  measures  adopted. 
If  there  is  severe  irritation  pain,  morphine  is  used.  This  treatment 
does  not  include  active  means  to  relieve  the  bladder,  which  I  believe 
are  uncalled  for  under  any  circumstances.  The  catheter  should  not 
be  used;  the  bladder  is  allowed  to  distend  until  an  incontinence  causes 
a  dribbling  away  of  the  urine,  morphine  being  given  to  control  what 
pain  develops.  This  treatment  avoids  cystitis,  and  in  the  very  mild 
lesions  a  temporary  interference  with  l)ladder  action  will  later  be 
rectified.  The  patient  can  be  put  on  a  Bradford  frame  or  a  water 
bed.  In  symptomless  fractures  of  the  spinous  processes  a  plaster 
jacket  is  applied.  Spinal  puncture  may  relieve  pain  and  intraspinal 
pressure,  as  suggested  under  Diagnosis. 

2,  Reduction  and  fixation  in  a  permanent  dressing  is  reserved  for 
those  cases  with  a  bony  deformity  without  cord  injury,  and  for  those 
with  cord  symptoms  who  refuse  open  operation.  The  patient  is  placed 
on  the  Hawley  or  flat  table  with  means  for  suspension  of  the  hack,  or 
if  the  gibbosity  is  great,  he  is  rolled  over,  the  body  being  turned  as 
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a  whole,  and  extension  is  made  on  the  trunk  and  legs  in  opposite 
direftions.  This  extension  is  made  slowly  in  the  line  of  the  column 
axis,  and  is  checked  by  constant  knowledge  of  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  cord  as  shown  by  reflexes  and  changes  in  sensation  and 
motion  during  the  stow  procedure  of  reduction.  At  the  slightest  sign 
of  pressure  on  the  (ord,  the  attempt  must  cease,  and  open  operation 
performed.  When  the  deformity  is  straightened  out,  a  plaster  jacket 
or  corset  built  up  from  the  iliac  crest  as  in  Pott's  disease,  is  applied 
with  the  body  in  suspension.  Cases  of  marked  deformity  are  more 
safely  treated  by  open  operation  and  reduction  under  the  e>e.  Bur- 
rell  studied  244  cases  of  spine  fracture  treated  at  the  Boston  ('it\' 
Hospital  from  1864  to  1905,  and  in  the  time  prior  to  1887'  he  had 
advocated  in  his  treatment  the  correction  and  cast  plan.  In  Hi  cases 
so  treated  by  immediate  rectification  and  plaster,  3  died,  '.i  were  not 
improved,  and  10  were  improved.  Eliot'  records  a  case  in  a  thirty- 
four-year-old  male  with  depression  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  a  pro- 
jection of  the  spine  and  a  J-inch  dislocation  in  the  horizontal  plane. 
There  were  paralyses.  The  back  was  stretched  and  a  cast  applied, 
and  in  eight  months  the  patient  could  walk  well. 

For  other  references  see  footnote-' 

3.  Operative  Treatment. — Primarj'  laminectomy  is  undoubtedly  indi- 
cated in  many  cases  and  should  be  done  at  once  after  painstaking 
examination  of  the  patient  for  decision  as  to  the  character  of  the  cord 
lesion,  if  there  is  a  marked  kyphosis  which  manipulation  does  not 
affect,  even  in  the  absence  of  cord  symptoms,  operation  is  indicated 
for  an  attempt  to  straighten  out  the  column,  or  by  laminectomy  to 
forestall  the  chance  of  compression.  Nearly  all  surgeons  who  deal 
with  these  fractures  favor  the  statement  that  in  known  complete 
transverse  destruction  of  the  cord,  operation  is  useless  and  may  hasten 
death  from  shock  or  infection.  Though  this  may  be  agreed  upon  as 
basic,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  have  an  agreement  on  the  symptoms  which 
prove  absolute  destruction,  and  the  few  cases  of  suture  of  the  cord 
and  recovery  after  injury  or  gunshot  recorded  above  would  encourage 
the  hope  that  this  step  should  be  taken  in  the  seemingly  hopeless  cases. 

A  roentgenogram  of  the  spine  should  be  made  to  determine  the 
position  of  fragments,  displacements,  and  foreign  bodies.  If  there  are 
symptoms  of  complete  transverse  lesion,  with  an  irremediable  cord, 
do  not  operate.' 

These  symptoms  are: 

1.  Complete  flaccid  paralyses  below  the  lesion. 

2.  Complete  loss  of  all  forms  of  sensation,  anesthesia  with  sharp 
demarcation. 

■  Med.  Com.  Msasaohusetts  Med.  Soc,  1887,  liv.  No.  1. 

'Ann.  of  Surir.,  tii.  409. 

•  Gurit,  Handbuch,  collection  270  caaea;  Thorhurn,  Maocheflter,  Med.  Chron.,  1892, 
xvi.  73:  Morton,  Practitioner,  1901.  Ixvii.  307;  Lloyd,  227  esses,  Philadelphia  Med. 
Jour..  February-  1.^.  1902;  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Awn.;  1901.  p.  1014. 

<  Thomna.  Boston  City  Hosp.  Med.  nnd  Surg.  Reports,  1900:  Seorert  and  AiHTny. 
n<ill,  M6d..  Pnria.  1»09,  p.  90». 
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3.  Absence  of  reflexes. 

4.  Complete  paralysis  of  bladder  and  rectum,  with  tympanites  and 
priapism. 

5.  Absence  of  cariation  in  sjinptoms, 

6.  Absence  of  irritation  phenomena,  such  as  pain  and  twitchinj;. 

7.  Vasomotor  paralysis,  heat  and  sweating  of  parts, 

8.  Early  appearance  of  reaction  of  degeneration  in  muscles. 
PvtUl  Lesions. — ^Motor  paralysis  is  not  absolute  and  may  be  very 

slight.  Single  groups  of  muscles  alone  may  be  involved.  There  is 
also  a  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  paralysis  from  the  flaccid  to  the 
spastic  type,  the  sensory  and  vasomotor  symptoms  are  not  complete, 
and  the  bladder  and  rectal  disturbance  is  also  incomplete.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  evidence  of  irritability  of  the  spine  with  pain,  and  the 
reflexes  gradually  show  some  improvement. 

Allen  has  done  some  very  instructive  experimental  work'  in  which 
he  succeeded  in  determining  the  amount  of  impact  which  can  be 
sustained  by  the  spinal  cord  of  an  animal  with  recovery.  He  showed 
that  a  median  longitudinal  incision  into  and  through  the  spinal  cord 
produces  few  symptoms,  and  succeeded  in  producing  an  uneventful 
recovery  in  dogs  whose  spinal  cord  had  been  subjected  to  a  force  of 
hyperimpact  and  immediately  treated  by  this  operation.  Control 
dc^  did  not  recover.  The  practical  conclusion  was  that  fracture 
dislocation  of  the  human  spine  with  existing  symptoms  of  transverse 
lesion  should  \ie  subjected  to  laminectomy  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  if  the  cord  was  not  completely  severed,  it  should  be 
drained  of  the  products  of  hemorrhage  and  edema  by  a  median  longi- 
tudinal incision  through- the  dura  and  cord. 

Laminectomy  is  a  major  operation  and  has  its  dangers,  but  many 
of  them  arise  from  the  critical  condition  of  the  patient  from  the  shock 
of  the  accompanying  trauma.  Coley*  thinks  its  dangers  are  over- 
rated, and  Bailey  and  Elsherg"  consider  it  a  major,  but  believe  the 
burden  of  the  mortality  in  laminectomy  statistics  should  be  borne 
partly  by  the  accompanying  disorders.  By  exclusion  of  5  moribund 
cases,  they  performed  29  primary  laminectomies  without  a  death  and 
believe  that  even  in  the  absence  of  intiea-sed  pressure  within  the  canal 
or  a  discoverable  lesion,  the  operation  and  Incision  of  the  dura  may  be 
of  great  benefit.  A  general  statement  that  partial  lesions,  injuries 
with  displaced  bone  fragments,  or  dislocations  shown  by  the  roent- 
genogram, cases  of  failure  of  reduction  by  manipulation  in  cervical 
cases,  and  fracture  of  the  arches  with  pressure  symptoms  and  caudal 
lesions,  should  he  given  earlj'  operation  by  laminectomy.  Is  conser- 
vative, and  is  subscribed  to  by  such  men  as  Krause,*  Estes,'  Elsberg,' 

■  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Asbd.,  Septcmtier  9,  1011. 

■  Ann.  ot  Surg.,  Ivi,  60. 

'  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  March,  1912,  p,  075. 

•  Loc.  cit. 

>  Am.  Jour.  Sunt.,  1910.  xxiv,  341. 

•Ibia.,  nn-iii.  No.  l::iH;  Inlpriial.  Alwl.  Sure ,  .luiip.  li»H;  Ann.  of  Surg,,  Iviii,  29(1. 
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I'Yazier,'  Bottomlcy,'  Allfii,  McWilliams,'  Ta,\liir,'  and  Miller.  ( V)riat 
aiwi  (  Tiindoii'  rejJorU'fi  3  cases  of  sphml  t'ord  injury  iiml  believe  that 
they  demonstrate*!  two  imiiortaiit  facts;  first,  the  value  of  an  exact 
ref^ional  diagnosis  of  the  lesion  in  the  conl,  thus  limiting  the  extent 
of  the  laminectomy,  and  second,  the  ex<'eUent  results  which  may  be 
obtained  in  npinal  cord  surgery  from  early  operation. 

When  the  cord  is  crushed  in  one  segment,  there  may  be  damage  at 
a  distance  from  the  main  lesion  by  hemorrhage,  as  described  in  the 
patholc^y,  so  that  even  if  relief  of  pressure  were  afforded  by  h»cal 
laminectomy  the  distant  injury  would  remain.  Consequently  after 
operation  and  removal  of  laminee  the  surgeon  may  not  have  removed 
all  pressure,  and  he  must  still  be  in  doubt.  For  this  reason  it  is  often 
best  to  wait  a  few  days  to  remove  the  possibility  of  contusion  of  the 
cord,  to  attempt  to  establish  the  permanency  of  apparent  transverse 
lesions.  Shock  can  be  overcome  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  operation 
does  not  threaten  life  and  may  save  some  cord  axones  from  destruc- 
tion. Pain,  it  present,  can  also  frequently  be  relieved.  Those  cases 
which  are  moribund  with  great  bone  displacement  and  a  high  and 
rising  temperature,  must  not  be  subjected  to  operation.  Late  laminec- 
tomy is  advocated  because  it  avoids  shock,  and  if  the  injury  to  the 
cord  is  not  irremediable  at  the  time  of  accident,  it  is  rare  for  Irone  or 
other  pressure  to  cause  permanent  abolition  of  function.  If  a  partial 
lesion  is  not  operated  upon  early,  it  should  be  opene<i  when  there  is 
not  improvement,  or  when  a  retrogression  of  s.vmptoms  is  noted. 
The  same  statement  applies  to  hematomyelia  and  hematorrachis  with 
retrogressive  changes  caused  by  the  blood-clot  or  adhesions,  if  the 
deformity  has  not  been  reduced,  or  excess  eallus  causes  sjinptoms, 
late  laminectomy  should  be  done.  Thorburn,'  after  7  laminecr- 
tomies  became  pessimistic  of  their  value,  Lloyd,'  in  a  table  of  82 
immediate  laminectomies  and  103  late  operations  concluded  that  the 
statistics  were  decidedly  against  immediate  operation,  but  that  opera- 
tion should  be  done  when  shock  was  past.  Other  men  who  favor 
late  operation  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above  are  Krause,  Oliver,' 
Bbttomly,  Eliot,  Taylor,  Miller  and  DeQuervain,  quoted  by  Powers, 
208  o]>erated  cases.'  Early  or  immediate  operation  has  fallen  into 
disrepute  largely  because  the  cases  were  not  selected  and  complete 
transverse  lesions  and  moribund  patients  were  operated  on. 

C.  E.  Black's  collection  of  552  cases  from  the  literature  gave  the 
following  figures:  Of  the  operated  cases  49.2  per  cent,  recovered; 
of  the  non-operated  cases  25  per  cent,  recovere<i  and  fi5  ]kt  cent.  died. 

Cervical  region  mortality,  opefation  71  per  cent.,  without  oi>eration 
85  iwr  cent.;  dorsal  region  mortality,  operation  48  per  cent.,  without 

>  Surg..  Gynsc.  and  ObsL.  March,  1913.  '  Loc.  ril. 

»  Ann.  of  8urx,.  ilviii,  140.  •  Jjir.  rit. 

'  Boston  City  Hoap.  Med.  itepoHa.  let.h  apries.  p.  235. 

•  BritUh  Mod.  Jour..  February  IS.  1902. 

'  Philadelphin  Med.  J»ur,.  Kebniar>-  22,  1B02,  p.  321. 
'  (.'inrinnati  I^unrct-Clinir,  Novenilnr  7.  KNKi. 

•  Med.  Rec,  New  York,  Ixxix,  007. 
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«[)eratioii,  04  i)er  wiit.;  htmbnr  region  mortality,  oi)eratioii  2()  per 
cent.,  without  <iiHTation  5<)  [rt  cent, 

Gutifihot  wounds  of  the  spine  may  cause  severe  injurj-  mikout 
penetration  of  the  conl,  and  they  offer  special  indications  for  treat- 
ment. Treatment  of  these  injuries  or  fractures  depends  partly  on  the 
direction  from  which  the  shot  came  antl  the  amount  of  cord  and  bone 
damage.  If  from  liehind,  the  bullet  may  enter  the  conl,  penetrate  it, 
and  become  burie<l  in  the  body  of  the  vertebra  or  other  tissues,  with 
little  additional  harm,  other  than  the  destruction  of  the  cord.  In 
the  last  year  I  have  had  one  case  of  shot  from  the  rear  with  fracture 
of  a  lamina  and  complete  destruction  of  the  cord,  and  another  of  shot 
through  the  chest  with  complete  severance  of  cord,  the  bullet  lying 
just  under  the  skin  to  one  side  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  eleventh 
dorsal.  The  injury  must  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  (1) 
injury  to  the  cord;  (2)  fracture  of  the  bony  parts';  (3)  injury  of 
thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera.  Puncture  of  organs  may  demand 
immediate  laparotomy  or  other  operation,  or  shock  may  be  so  great 
that  none  can  be  undertaken.  The  wound  tract  should  be  dLsinfecte*!, 
and  after  shock  is  past  the  spine  can  be  opened  to  relieve  pressure 
from  clots  or  bone  and  to  permit  drainage  and  minimize  (rhances  of 
infection. 

.Suspension  of  function  may  be  caused  by  contusion  or  by  a  pulping 
of  the  nervous  structures  without  damage  to  the  dura.  Pilcher' 
recorded  a  case  which  involved  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical,  but  which 
gave  no  sjinptoms  after  one  month.  A  case  which  concerned  the 
seventh  to  tenth  dorsal  was  opened  by  Winslow.'  There  was  no 
penetration  of  the  cord,  but  there  was  complete  destruction  of  it,  as 
was  also  found  true  of  a  second  case  at  autopsy.  Coley'  successfully 
removed  a  bullet  from  l>etween  the  first  and  second  dorsals  ina  patient 
who  gave  .symptoms  of  complete  laceration  of  the  cord.  There  were 
two  pieces  of  bullet  imbedded  in  the  substance,  and  the  final  result 
was  full  restoration  of  all  function.  A  similar  case  was  reported  by 
Fort,  in  the  discussion  of  Winslow's  paper,  in  which  complete  recovery 
followed  a  gunshot  which  drove  a  spicule  of  the  transverse  process 
into  the  cord  with  symptoms  of  a  complete  transverse  lesion. 

Early  operation  is  favore<l  in  gunshots  in  accordance  with  Allen's 
experiments  an<l  practical  results  furnished  by  clinical  cases.  Prewitt,* 
after  seeing  58  cases  of  spinal  wounds  in  the  Spanish-American  war, 
concluded  that  where  the  region  is  accessible  and  the  patient's  condi- 
tion justifies,  it  was  best  to  operate.  Of  these  cases  Xi  were  fatal; 
of  25  operated  on  12  recovered.  Krajeroski'  reviewe<l  .12  cases  of 
laminectomy  in  the  literature  without  removal  of  the  bullet,  with  24 
deaths.    Schmidt'  shows  from  the  German  government  .^statistics  that 

■  Ann.  of  Sure.,  ixiviii,  »I2. 

'  Tt.  Southern  Surg,  sad  Gyncr.  Aaati..  xiiii.  432. 

»  Ann,  of  SuFB,.  Ivi,  00. 

*  Ibid.,  IK98. 

*  Jahmbericht  Qher  die  I.eistuiieen  u.  Pnyrhiiilrie,  1000.  x. 

*  Doutsch.  inilil.  ZUichr..  1904. 
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of  those  operated  on  for  spinal  injury.  72.5  jut  feiit.  recovtred  ami  of 
those  not  operated  on,  24  per  cent,  recovered. 

The  mortality  from  iaminectomy  fur  fractures  lielow  the  sixth 
dorsal  in  goo<l  hands  is  not  greater  than  10  per  cent. 

Technic  of  Operation. — As  this  is  a  serious  operation  it  should 
not  be  undertaken  unless  indicated  and  should  be  performed  with 
gentleness  and  careful  hemostasis.  The  patient  is  placed  in  a  semi- 
prone  position,  propped  up  with  .sand-bags,  or  is  held  on  a  special 
table  with  an  extension  for  holding  the  head  while  in  a  prone  position, 
as  for  craniotomy.  Special  attention  is  given  to  providing  room  for 
the  respiratory  movements  of  the  chest.  Frazier  states  that  in  the 
dorsal  position  a  patient  expires  air  in  a  ratio  of  10  to  6  compared 
to  the  face-down  position,  and  he  therefore  uses  intratrachial  insuffla- 
tion in  spinal  operations.  The  spinous  process  which  marks  the 
selected  site  of  operation  is  indicated  by  a  double  coating  of  iodine, 
and  a  skin  incision  four  inches  long  is  made,  cither  directly  over  the 
spines  or  in  a  curved  line  lateral  to  them.  The  mistake  of  opening 
too  low  should  be  avoided  through  recollection  of  the  anatomical  points 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter. 

After  the  spines  are  exposed  by  retraction,  the  muscles  are  reflected 
on  both  sides  by  a  sharp  elevator  or  chisel,  down  to  the  laminse.  The 
laminae  are  cut  through  by  a  laminectomy  forceps  or  by  the  mechanical 
or  Doyen  saw,  and  the  spines  are  lifted  out,  after  a  severing  of  the 
interspinous  ligaments.  Several  spines  may  thus  be  removed.  The 
opening  into  the  canal  may  be  broadened,  if  necessary,  by  a  cutting 
off  of  more  of  the  laminie  laterally.  If  the  saw  is  used  it  must  be 
placed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  surface  of  the  laminw,  not  in  line  with 
the  a^is  of  the  spine.  This  removal  of  bone  exposes  the  dura.  Even 
if  no  damage  to  it  is  seen,  it  should  be  opened  or  punctured  by  an 
aspirating  needle  to  detect  the  presence  of  blood  and  to  determine 
the  condition  of  the  cord.  Alien's  procedure  may  be  used.  Spicules 
of  bone,  pieces  of  dura,  or  foreign  bodies  are  carefully  picked  out  of 
the  cord.  If  suture  is  believed  in,  the  severed  cord  or  the  dura  may 
be'stitched  together.  Dislocations  may  be  reduced.  McWilliams' 
reported  a  case  witli  partial  severance  symptoms  which  showed  clini- 
cally a  projection  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  spine.  On  opening  being  made, 
the  articular  process  of  the  upper  left  side  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  was 
found  empty  and  directed  up  and  inward.  The  dura  seemed  uninjured 
but  arched  over  the  projecting  twelfth  dorsal,  and  the  transverse 
process  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  were  fractured.  The  dis- 
location was  reduced  by  traction  on  the  shoulder  and  pelvis  and  a 
pushing  on  the  opposite  lumbar  region  to  rotate  the  spine,  and  a  pry- 
ing of  the  edge  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  articular  process  upward  with 
a  periosteal  elevator.  It  required  great  force  to  establish  a  reduction. 
The  condition  after  a  year  and  a  half  was  that  of  a  typically  spastic 
gait  but  the  patient  could  walk  unassisted. 

'  Ann.  of  Surg.,  »lviii,  140. 
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I  The  dura  should  be  left  open.    The  muscles  are  closed  hy  a  huried 

^r  of  sutures,  the  fascia  also,  and  the  skin  is  hest  closed  by  a  sub- 
cutaneous stitch  of  zero  catgut  which  does  not  need  removal.  There 
should  be  no  drainage. 

Osteoplastic  exposure  of  the  spinal  canal  as  described  by  Bickham' 
is  not  advisable  in  fresh  traumatic  cases.  It  may  be  used  in  late 
operations  and  ha.s  the  ad\antage  of  not  removing  more  than  one 
spinous  process  to  give  a  good  view  of  the  spine.  A  composite  flap 
of  skin,  fascia,  and  one  or  more  spinous  processes,  is  raised  upward 
through  a  I'-shaped  incision  parallel  to  the  spines.  Hartley's  pre- 
liminary' excision  of  the  spinous  process  at  the  base  (upper  end)  of 
this  lap  is  made  through  a  small  iticision  o\'er  that  spine.  All  struc- 
tures are  later  dropped  back,  after  the  cord  has  been  attended  to,  and 
sutured  into  normal  position. 

Spinal  puncture  as  a  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  means  is  easily 
done.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  technic,  but  the  surgeon 
should  recall  that  although  the  anterior  subarachnoid  space  of  the 
cord  is  entirely  free  and  open,  the  posterior  space  in  the  dorsal  region 
is  divided  hy  interrupting  membranes  attached  in  the  line  of  the  nerve 
roots.  Lusk'  has  called  attention  to  the  anatomy  and  the  paralytic 
sequels  which  may  follow  lumbar  puncture.  Meningitis  after  spinal 
operations  is  also  treated  hy  re|>eated  spinal  punctures  in  connection 
with  a  constricting  band  of  Bier's  hyperemia  around  the  neck.  Klapp' 
has  reported  2  cases  of  meningitis  thus  treated  after  gunshots,  with 
recovery. 

Bone  transplantation  to  stiffen  the  spine  and  afford  support  after 
fracture  and  laminectomy  is  also  an  operative  step  of  \'alue.  This  is 
done  in  accordance  with  Albee's  method  after  the  wound  of  laminec- 
tomy has  healed  and  there  is  assurance  of  no  pressure  on  the  cord 
and  full  return  of  function.  This  avoids  the  wearing  of  a  brace  or 
plaster  jacket  and  makes  the  patient  nearly  as  independent  as  before 
the  fracture.  The  transplant  should  cover  the  length  of  6ve  or  six 
spines  ajid  every  effort  be  made  to  establish  l>ony  union.  Palmer* 
has  reported  a  successful  case. 

■  Aon.  of  Surg.,  kM.  ;i7.1.  '  Itiid..  liv.  44U. 

•  MQnch.  roed.  Wchnahr..  lidi.  No.  B. 

•  Surg.,  Gynoc.  and  Oli«t..  IBM,  p.  664. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
FKACTUIIES  AND  DISLOCATION'S  OF  THE  CLAVICLE. 

Anatomy. — The  clavicle  acts  as  a  buttress  between  the  upper  extrem- 
ity and  the  trunk  and  is  "/"  shaped  with  a  double  curve.  There  is 
a  convexity  forward  at  the  sternal  end  where  the  bone  is  flattened  out. 
The  two  extremitiea  are  composed  largely  of  cancellous  bone  encased 
in  a  thin  compacta.  The  area  of  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  outer 
third  has  a  thicker  compacta.  It  is  in  this  weak  portion  where  the 
two  curves  of  the  bone  meet  that  fracture  is  most  frequently  found. 

This  hone  begins  to  ossify  before  any  other  in  the  bodj-,  but  its 
ossification  centres  have  little  clinical  bearing  on  fracture.  At  the 
outer  end  the  trapezius  and  deltoid  muscles  are  attached,  the  latter 
in  front.  At  the  inner  or  sternal  end  the  sternocleidomastoid  is  found 
on  the  back  and  upper  edges  and  the  pectoralis  major  on  the  anterior 
and  lower  edge.  Beneath  the  bone  is  the  subclavian  muscle,  at  the 
inner  end  is  the  rhomboid  ligament  which  attaches  it  to  the  flrst  rib, 
and  at  the  outer  end  are  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments  which 
bind  the  clavicle  to  the  scapula.  The  upper  surface  of  the  bone  is 
subcutaneous  and  palpable  for  its  whole  length,  and  at  the  ends  arc 
found  true  joints  with  strong  capsular  and  supporting  ligaments,  the 
acromioclavicular  joint  at  the  outer  and  the  sternoclavicular  joint  at 
the  inner  end.  Palpation  of  the  acromioclavicular  joint  discovers 
its  position  medialward  from  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula. 
The  joint  is  directed  obliquely  and  lies  well  within  a  ruler  edge  applied 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  arm  projecting  above  the  shoulder.  (See 
the  ruler  test  applied  in  fractures  of  the  humerus.) 

r&ACTDRE  OF   THE  CLAVICLE. 

Causes  and  Occurrence. — Fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  eause<l  by 
direct  and  indirect  violence  and  rarely  by  muscular  action.  Most 
instances  arise  from  falls  on  the  shoulder,  forearm,  and  han<i,  with 
the  arm  abducted,  the  stress  of  the  im[>act  being  borne  by  the  clavicle 
in  its  capacity  of  support  of  the  arm  out  from  the  body.  Blows  on 
the  elbow  act  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  indirect  violence  is  trans- 
mitted in  the  same  direction,  the  point  of  fracture  tending  to  select 
a  site  where  there  is  alteration  in  the  line  of  bone  support.  This  is 
in  the  clavicle  at  the  junction  of  its  two  curves.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  these  fractures  occur  In  children.  In  10,702  cases  of  fracture 
at  the  Cook  County  Hospital  there  were  538  clavicular  fractures.  I 
have  also  made  a  study  of  the  fractures  of  children  for  a  periotl  of 
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seven  years  aud  find  that  of  1149  consecutive  fractures  there  were 
111  of  the  clavicle,  or  approximately  10  per  cent.  This  contrasts 
strongly  with  4  cases  of  fractures  of  the  ribs  in  children  during  the 
same  period.  Violence  from  falls  which  lead  to  dislocation  of  the 
humerus  in  adults  cause  bending  and  compression  fractures  of  the 
clavicle  with  little  deformity  in  children.  Rarely  the  bone  is  broken 
in  adults  by  indirect  violence  coming  from  the  arm  which  bends  the 
clavicle  over  the  first  rib.  This  is  probably  caused  by  action  of  the 
arm  muscles,  which  suddenly  overcome  resistance  when  under  great 
strain  in  a  downward  direction  and  pull  the  clavicle  violently  down 
across  the  rib. 

Direct  violence  may  be  applied  at  any  part  of  the  bone  and  cause 
fracture  by  compression,  or  dislocation  by  indirect  transmission. 
It  is  usually  received  on  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  bone  in  its 
convexity  forward.  Blows  on  the  front  of  the  shoulder  directed  back- 
ward usually  result  in  transverse  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  and  blows 
from  above  directed  downward  near  the  outer  end  cause  fracture  or 
dislocation  of  the  outer  end.  The  ordinary  direct  causes  are  weights 
falling  on  the  clavicular  region  or  run-over  accidents. 

Muscular  action  has  caused  some  fractures  of  the  clavicle.  If  the 
arm  is  rigidly  fixed  in  an  effort  to  support  strain,  the  pectoral  and 
deltoid  muscles  acting  together  might  cause  fracture.  Extreme 
extension  of  the  arm  backward  in  muscular  action  is  more  likely  to 
cause  a  dislocation  forward  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  bone  than  frac- 
ture. Fractures  resulting  from  blows  delivered  by  the  arm  in  Ijoxing 
or  striking  are  really  caused  by  indirect  violence  and  shock  of  the 
sudden  unpact  transmitted  to  the  clavicle  and  are  not  to  be  attributed 
to  muscular  action. 

Patholo^. — Fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  divided  into  those  of  the 
two  extremities,  and  those  of  the  shaft.  The  contour  of  the  bone 
also  permits  an  easy  division  into  fractures  of  the  inner,  middle,  and 
outer  thirds. 

The  shajt,  especially  the  middle  third,  is  the  most  common  seat  of  frac- 
ture, for  obvious  anatomical  reasons  (Figs.  11 5  and  116).  This  portion 
containing  the  junction  of  the  two  curves  of  the  bone  suffers  from 
indirect  violence,  and  the  line  of  separation  is  generally  oblique  from 
behind  forward  and  inward,  or  forward  and  outward.  Fracture  may 
assume  any  form  of  single,  multiple,  complete,  incomplete,  green-stick, 
transverse  or  oblique  separation.  Open  fracture  is  extremely  rare  and 
arises  from  direct  violence  of  gunshots  or  run-over  accidents.  The 
extremities  of  the  bone  are  less  liable  to  fracture  or  to  displacement 
because  they  are  firmly  held  by  the  various  ligaments  and  are  less 
subject  to  displacement  resulting  from  muscular  attachment.  The 
usual  break  in  the  middle  third  of  the  bone  is  oblique  and  complete 
in  adults,  and  transverse  in  children,  with  varying  separations.  If 
the  bone  la  broken  in  two  places  or  is  comminuted,  the  fragments  may 
be  displaced  in  any  direction  in  which  they  are  carried  by  the  force. 
The  same  statement  applies  to  fractures  caused  by  direct  violence. 
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I  have  seen  a  fracture  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  outer  thirds 
in   which   the  outer  fragment  was  turned  directly  downward   and 


assumed  a  position  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  humerus  (see  FJg. 
117).  It  is  unusual  to  find  the  outer  fragment  riding  above  or  behind 
the  inner  fragment. 


Displacement  of  the  fragments  is  influenced  by  the  anatomy  and 
the  continuance  of  the  action  of  the  force  after  fracture  is  accomplished. 
The  inner  fragment  is  drawn  upward  by  the  attachment  of  the  sterno- 
cleidomastoid muscle,  or  pushed  by  the  outer  fragment  (Figs.  118  and 
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119),  but  its  displacement  is  not  great  unless  the  rhomboid  ligament 
which  holds  it  to  the  first  rib  is  ruptured.     The  outer  fragment  tends 


lauer  flagmen  t 


to  be  displaced  downward,  forward,  and  inward  either  in  front  of  or 
behind  the  inner  fragment  according  to  the  direction  of  the  force  and 
the  type  of  the  oblique  fracture.  This  position  is  aided  by  the 
unsupported  weight  of  the  arm  and  the  contraction  of  the  pectoralis 


Fia.  118. — UhubI  displacemeDt  of  clavicular  fracture 


adult.    Seen  frata  behind. 


major  or  deltoid  muscles  pulling  the  shoulder  down  and  in  when  th£ 
clavicle  support  is  lost.     The  scapula  also  tends  to  embrace  the 
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thorax  more  closely  when  this  support  is  lost,  and  the  forward  and 
inward  position  of  the  shoulder  is  favored  that  much  more. 


In  transverse  fracture  the  periosteum  may  not  be  completely  torn, 
and  the  fragments  remain  in  apposition  but  take  on  an  angular  deform- 
ity either  up  or  down  or  forward  or  back. 

In  infants  and  children  trivial  falls  result  in  bending  and  green- 
stick  fractures  which  cause  little  displacement  (Fig.  120).  The  patient 
has  pain  and  does  not  use  the  arm,  but  the  condition  may  be  over- 


.  lai. — Complete  fracture  id  a  child.    A  amsll 


□[  diaplacemcnl. 


looked  unless  examination  is  thorough.    Palpation  may  reveal  a  slight 
thickness  or  angular  deformity  directed  forward  and  upward,  and  if 
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the  fracture  is  complete  tliere  is  distinct  uneveniiess  according  to  the 
usual  displacement. 

Fractures  of  the  outer  third,  the  acromial  end  (Fig.  121),  are  next 
in  order  of  frequency  and  arise  from  direct  violence  from  blows  on  the 
shoulder  from  above,  or  indirect  violence  received  from  falls  on  the 
arm  when  the  arm  is  less  alxlucted  than  in  the  mechanism  of  the  shaft 
fracture.  When  the  arm  is  closer  to  the  chest,  the  humerus  is  driven 
more  directly  upward.  This  condition  usually  results  in  a  transverse 
fracture  between  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments,  and  the  displace- 
ment is  very  little,  because  both  fragments  retain  their  strong  liga- 
mentous attachment  to  tlie  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula.  If  the  line 
of  fracture  is  inside  of  these  ligaments,  the  inner  fragment  is  displaced 
upward  and  forward  with  considerable  separation  (see  Fig.  122). 


A  third  type  is  found  in  fracture  external  to,  or  outside  of,  the 
trapezoid  ligament.  This  injury  is  caused  by  direct  violence  applied 
at  the  shoulder.  There  may  be  no  displacement  at  all  because  the 
conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments  hold  the  outer  piece  in  position. 
Ordinary  displacement  is  angular.  If  the  direct  violence  has  been 
severe,  the  outer  fragment  is  tilted  clownward,  loosened  from  the 
acromioclavicular  ligament  and  driven  by  the  force  it  may  lie  at  right 
angles  to  the  rest  of  the  bone.  This  type  is  difGcult  to  replace  by 
manipulation  and  often  demands  open  operation. 

Fracture  of  the  inner  or  sternal  extremity  is  unusual.  It  is  caused 
by  direct  violence  applied  over  the  inner  end  or  indirect  violence  from 
falls  or  blows  on  the  shoulder  when  the  arm  is  abducted  and  elevated. 
This  violence  usually  results  in  dislocation  of  the  sternal  end,  If  the 
ligaments  about  the  sternoclavicular  joint  hold,  and  the  bone  breaks, 
the  line  of  fracture  b  generally  transverse  or  oblique,  and  the  displace- 
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metit  is  angular  furwanl  or  forward  and  downward.  This  <iisp]a< 
ment  is  influenced  by  the  costoclavicidar  (rhomboid)  liframent, 
holds  the  clavicle  down  to  the  first  rib,  overcoming  any  tendency  to 
upward  displacement  from  contraction  of  the  sternocleidomastoid 
muscle.  The  direction  of  the  force  and  the  pull  of  the  pectoraiis  and 
deltoid  muscles  may  also  pull  the  outer  fragment  down. 

Separation  of  tlie  epiphysis  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  which 
unites  as  late  as  the  twenty-fifth  year,  may  be  included  in  fractures 
of  the  inner  end.  The  condition  is  rare.  Three  cases  were  reported 
by  Hutchinson.' 


—The  lefL  shtiulilcr 


Complications. -~(  (implications  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  i 
They  consist  of  injuries  of  the  brachial  plexus  nerves,  which  lie  beneaflin 
and  behind;  of  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein,  or  the  internal  jugular 
vein;  puncture  of  the  lung  or  opening  of  the  pleural  cavity  by  tearing 
of  the  upper  extremity;  nr  complications  alx)ut  the  shoulder-jiiiiit 
from  displaced  fragments  and  intcrferenci'  with  function.  .\  few 
cases  of  brachial  plexus  paralysis,  either  primary  from  the  contusion  | 
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of  the  injury,  or  secondary  from  tlie  later  callus  pressure  are  reported, 
This  ]x>ssible  complication  sliotilil  always  be  remembered.  Aneurism 
of  the  subclavian,  and  arteriovenous  aneurism,  have  also  been  recorded, 
but  are  very  rare.  The  subclavian  muscle  and  the  periosteum,  a» 
well  as  the  usual  displacement  of  the  fragments,  protect  the  important 
underlying  structures  in  the  neck.  Open  and  gunshot  fractures  and 
those  accounted  for  by  direct  violence  with  great  displacement  are 
the  ones  followed  by  complications.  Ununited  fractures  of  the  clavicle 
are  relatively  uncommon.  They  are  usuallj'  accompanied  by  angular 
deformity  and  a  distinct  false  joint,  if  of  long  enough  standing.  Func- 
tion in  the  arm  varies,  but  generally  becomes  fair.  Pain  after  use  or 
pressure  s^Tnptoms  of  the  large  mass  at  the  fracture  site  are  found. 
Fracture  of  both  clavicles  simultaneously  occurs  when  compression 
force  is  applied  to  both  shoulders,  as  in  lateral  squeezes  between  car- 
bumpers,  or  as  in  the  "deatli  zone"  between  street  cars  passing  in 
opposite  directions.  Stimson'  mentions  a  case  caused  by  a  horse  kick, 
a  hoof  being  planted  on  each  clavicle.  If  immobilization  is  considered 
inadvisable  because  of  chest  complications  threatening  the  lungs  or 
other  contra-indications,  non-union  may  follow  the  double  fracture. 
Rest  in  a  supine  position  generally  takes  the  weight  of  the  arms  off 
the  chest,  helps  the  dyspnea,  partially  or  completely  reduces  the 
deformity,  and  gives  a  good  functional  result.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  loss  of  power  in  the  accessorj'  respiratory  muscles  has  much 
influence  on  the  dyspnea,  because  in  fractures  of  the  cervical  spine 
with  paralysis  of  all  respiratory  muscles  except  the  diaphragm  dysp- 
nea is  rare. 

Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  aod  Course.— The  symptoms  of  the  common 
fracture  of  the  shaft  or  middle  third  of  the  bone  are  pain,  a  character- 
istic attitude,  loss  of  use  of  the  arm,  and  apparent  deformity  in  the 
clavicular  area.  Added  to  these  the  signs  of  crepitus  and  swelling  with 
ecchymoses  are  nearly  always  present.  The  pain  is  present,  both  as 
localized  tenderness  over  the  site  of  fracture  of  the  bone  and  as  a  result 
of  attempts  to  move  or  raise  the  arm.  The  patient  rests  with  the 
shoulder  dropped  downward,  forward,  and  inward  and  there  is  a 
narrowing  of  the  shoukler  breadth  from  midsternum  to  the  humeral 
tuberosities  which  form  the  outer  margin  of  the  shoulder  region.  The 
patient  inclines  the  head  toward  the  injured  side  to  relax  the  muscles 
pulling  the  inner  fragment  upward,  and  with  the  uninjured  arm  sup- 
ports the  elbow  to  hold  the  shoulder  up  and  to  protect  the  broken 
bone  from  the  jars  of  movement.  Palpation  or  inspection  reveals 
the  overlapping  deformity  of  the  fragments,  and  crepitus  is  easily 
obtained,  as  is  the  false  motility  between  them.  When  the  over- 
lapping is  very  marked,  crepitus  may  not  be  obtained  until  the  shoulder 
is  drawn  backward  and  upward  and  tlie  fragments  brought  into  line. 

The  loss  of  functional  u,se  of  the  arm  is  complete  in  the  early  hours 
after  fracture  and  probably  arises  from  the  pain  caused  by  the  rubbing 

■  Fracture?  und  Disloratiunii,  7th  edition,  p.  215. 
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of  bone  fragments  when  motion  is  attempted.  The  patient  always 
feels  relief  when  complete  reduction  is  made  and  held  and  will  then 
try  to  use  the  arm  as  mueh  as  the  restriction  of  dressings  allows. 
After  healing  of  the  fractures  with  overlapping,  function  In  the  arm  is 
little  impaired  when  use  is  continuously  indulged  in.  Absence  of  the 
clavicle  may  result  in  a  surprisingly  good  function  of  the  arm.  I  have 
recently  seen  a  young  boy  whose  clavicle  was  completely  resected  for 
sarcoma.  The  |)eriosteum  was  removed  with  the  bone  and  no  regen- 
eration followed.  After  several  months  he  returned  for  Implantation 
of  an  autogenous  bone  splint  to  act  as  a  clavicle,  hut  the  arm  function 
was  excellent  and  was  progressing,  so  that  it  was  decided  not  to  submit 
him  to  a  second  operation  wlien  he  could  use  the  arm  .so  well. 

Infants  usually  cry  and  hold  the  head  pressed  over  against  the 
injured  shoulder.  Attempts  to  lift  them  by  slipping  the  hands  in  the 
axilla  cause  pain,  and  examination  can  only  be  made  when  tlie 
child  is  placed  flat  on  a  table  or  bed  and  the  head  I'oaxed  away  from 
the  flexed  attitude.  Fracture  of  the  outer  third  is  seen  more  often  than 
that  of  the  inner  third.  When  the  line  of  fracture  runs  between  the 
conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments,  there  is  little  displacement.  Pain 
and  local  tenderness  are  less  than  in  fracture  of  the  middle  portion. 
The  most  reliable  signs  are  a  constant  point  of  deep  tenderness  to 
pencil  pressure  and  ecchymoses.  It  Is  possible  In  some  cases  to  obtain 
crepitus  through  vigorous  manipulations  of  the  shoulder  and  through 
a  pushing  of  the  humerus  upward.  This  procedure  Is  painful  and 
unnecessary.  If  the  external  fragment  has  been  displaced  downward, 
It  may  be  feit,  or  its  position  may  be  seen.  I'here  Is  shortening  of 
the  shoulder  breadth.  Differentiation  must  be  made  from  dislocation 
of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle.  In  incomplete  dislocation  this  Is 
quite  difficult,  a  roentgenogram  often  being  necessary,  if  there  is  much 
swelling.  The  presence  of  crepitus,  the  greater  pain  located  further  in 
toward  the  midline  in  fracture,  and  a  holding  of  the  accomplished 
reduction  of  fracture  are  the  main  points  of  difference.  Complete 
dislocation  of  the  acromial  end  gives  an  apparent  deformity  with 
signs  of  fracture  absent  (see  Dislocation). 

Fracture  of  the  inner  or  sternal  third  is  very  unusual.  It  Is  caused 
by  direct  violence  or  indirect  violence  from  the  shoulder  region  which 
causes  dislocation  of  the  sternal  end.  Line  of  fracture  Is  transverse 
or  oblique,  with  an  occasional  crack  in  the  long  axis  of  the  bone. 
Displacement  Is  usually  not  great.  The  outer  fragment  is  held  by  the 
rhomboid  ligament  to  the  first  rib,  the  inner  fragment  is  held  by  the 
sternoclavicular  ligaments.  Additional  factors  causing  the  displace- 
ment are  the  untorn  periosteum,  the  action  of  the  pectoralis  major  and 
the  sternocleidomastoid  muscles,  and  the  force  of  the  shoulder  weight 
bearing  on  the  outer  fragment.  Whenever  there  is  little  displacement 
it  is  angular  and  downward.  Where  the  two  fragments  are  completely 
separated  the  sternocleidomastoid  contraction  dominates,  and  the 
onter  fragment  is  pulled  upward.  This  fracture  has  the  sjTnptoms  and 
signs  common  to  those  of  the  middle  third,  all  points  moving  in  toward 
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the  sternum.  It  must  \ie  differentiated  from  dislocation  through 
crepitus  and  a  deformity  removed  from  tlie  exact  end  of  the  hone. 
There  is  a  tendency  for  the  defonnity  to  remain  reduced  in  fracture, 
and  roentgenogram  decides  the  difficult  cases.  Separation  of  the 
sternal  epiphysis  previously  mentioned  must  also  he  home  in  mind. 

The  usual  course  of  clavicular  fractures  is  satisfactory.  Within 
eight  or  ten  days  the  lump  of  callus  about  the  .site  of  fracture  can  be 
felt,  crepitus  ceases,  and  union  progresses  rapidly.  If  the  immobilizing 
dressing  has  confined  the  elhow-joint,  this  may  be  stiff  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  after  removal  of  the  bandages.  Freedom  of  motion  quickly 
returns  and  becomes  normal.  After  three  and  a  half  weeks  the  callus 
is  firm,  unmn  is  strong  enough  to  permit  an  attempt  at  functional  use 
of  the  arm  suspended  in  a  sling.  Overlapping  of  the  fragments  is 
very  common;  good  alignment  should  be  the  rule.  If  a  fracture  at 
the  ends  has  been  overlooked  and  the  shoulder  has  not  been  immob- 
ilized, pain  is  more  severe  after  five  or  seven  days  than  it  was  at  the 
time  of  injury.  The  general  prognosis  is  good,  even  with  marked 
deformity.  The  shortening  of  the  shoulder  breadth  is  often  com- 
pensated by  some  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  and  an  apparently 
bad  deformity  with  overlapping  does  not  mean  great  loss  of  function. 
Large  callus  and  failure  of  union  are  rare.  The  usual  disability  in 
favorable  cases  is  ten  weeks  before  complete  return  of  power  and  use 
in  the  affected  arm. 

Treatment. — ^Treatment  of  fractures  of  the  clavicle  is  divided  into: 
A,  non-operative,  which  includes  (a)  recumbent  and  (6)  ambulatory 
of  both  adults  and  children  and  B,  operative. 

The  first  step  in  treatment  is  to  restore  the  shoulder  from  its  posi- 
tion of  displacement  downward,  forward,  and  inward  to  its  normal 
level  and  distance  from  the  neck.  This  insures  the  corresponding 
normal  position  of  the  shoulder-joint  and  arm  and  of  the  scapula, 
which  must  be  rotated  backward  and  carried  upward  until  it  resumes 
its  former  suspended  position  o\-er  the  dome  of  the  chest.  For  the 
obtaining  of  this  correction  reduction  of  angular  deformity  or  over- 
lapping of  the  bone  fragments  must  be  accomplished,  the  normal  align- 
ment must  be  resumed,  and  the  position  must  be  maintained  until 
bony  union  is  strong  enough  to  hold  unaided.  The  various  methods 
of  treatment  which  have  been  in  use  for  centuries  have  aimed  at  these 
results,  but  no  one  line  of  care  has  fitted  all  cases  or  led  to  perfect 
results.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  necessity  of  swinging  the  scapula 
backward  to  its  position  and  at  the  same  time  elevating  it.  This 
result  is  difficult  to  get  and  to  hold,  especially  if  the  patient  is  ambula- 
tory and  the  weight  of  the  shoulder  and  arm  counteract  the  correction 
of  the  dressing.  Reduction  is  usually  not  difficult.  In  fracture  of  the 
shaft,  for  example,  an  assistant  stands  on  the  injured  side  slipping 
one  hand  over  the  shoulder,  pulling  it  backward  and  outward  to  rotate 
the  scapula  into  position,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  pushes  up  on 
the  elbow  to  raise  the  scapula.  At  the  same  time  the  surgeon,  stand- 
ing in  front  or  leaning  over  the  seated  patient  from  behind,  manipu- 
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lates  the  fragments  by  diret-t  pressure  until  the>-  are  brought  iiitu 
alignment.  If  difficulty  is  experienced  in  making  reduction  by  this 
means,  tlie  surgeon  may  place  his  knee  lietween  the  shoulder-blades 
and  pull  on  the  two  shoulders,  or  draw  the  arm  upward  and  outward 
against  counter-extension  made  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  These 
expedients  are  not  often  necessary,  and  they  will  fail  to  obtain  reduc- 
tion in  some  cases  of  marked  displacement  of  the  outer  fragment. 
Some  displacements  will  yield  to  mild  measures,  especially  a  prolonged 
recumbent  position,  while  others  demand  open  operation.  The  impor- 
tant consideration  is  to  maintain  the  correction  during  and  after  the 
application  of  the  permanent  dressing,  and  yet  more  important  is  it 
to  oeer  correct  the  deformity  so  that  the  shoulder  is  ehanged  from  a 
position  of  displacement  downward,  forward,  and  inward  to  one  of 
elevation  and  outward  rotation  in  which  the  scapula  hugs  the  chest 
wall  posteriorly,  and  is  on  a  level  above  the  bone  on  the  injured  side. 
Different  permanent  dressings  have  been  advised  for  fulfillment  of 
these  requirements;  the  important  ones  will  be  described.  Some  opera- 
tors accom])lisb  the  elevation  of  the  shoulder  by  placing  the  hand 
across  the  chest  and  pushing  up  on  the  elbow,  while  others  effectually 
hold  the  shoulder  outward  and  possibly  backward,  but  fail  to  obtain 
elevation. 

A.  Re(mmbeni  Treatment— This  treatment  is  based  on  keeping 
the  patient  in  bed  and  allowing  the  weight  of  the  shoulder  to  o\'er- 
come  the  deformity  unaided  or  by  means  of  pads.  The  older  and 
simpler  method  consists  in  having  the  patient  lie  flat  on  a  hard,  non- 
sagging  mattress.  The  arm  is  lightly  bound  to  the  side,  or  is  pushed 
upward  by  counter-extension  applied  by  a  band  passing  under  the 
axilla  and  attached  to  the  head  of  the  bed.  The  head  is  slightly  flexed 
toward  the  injured  side  that  the  neck  muscles  may  relax.  This  treat- 
ment confines  the  patient  to  this  position  constantly  until  firm  callus 
has  formed  and  is  a  very  irksome  restraint.  It  may  be  supplemented 
by  a  narrow  pad  of  sufficient  thickness  placed  between  the  shoulder- 
blades  along  the  spine,  which  will  permit  the  scApulse  to  fall  farther 
back  in  outward  rotation.  Straps  or  pads  may  be  placed  over  the 
site  of  fracture  for  help  in  maintaining  reduction. 

Modern  modifications  of  the  recumbent  position  contemplates 
using  the  whole  weight  of  the  arm  banging  freely  over  the  side  of  the 
bed  to  efTect  reduction.  The  patient  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion so  that  the  arm  on  the  side  of  the  injured  clavicle  hangs  down 
perpendicularly  over  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  the  body  is  held  from 
slipping  ]jy  a  broad  muslin  swathe  which  holds  it  to  the  opposite 
side.  The  forearm  may  be  supported  by  a  sling  to  the  side  of  the  bed 
as  suggested  by  Goutrand,'  or  Couteaud's  position  may  be  adopted. 
This  means  that  the  perpendicular  suspension  of  the  overhanging  arm 
is  kept  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  permit  reduction  of  the  frag- 
ments.   This  may  require  but  a  few  hours,  and  if  there  is  much  pain, 

>  Bull,  el  Mem.  de  la  Soc  de  Chir.,  xuiu,  644. 
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a  few  c.c.  of  a  1  i)er  cent.  no\'Ofaine  snhition  are  jiijectt^  ahout  the 
site  of  fracture.  Wlieii  reduction  is  satisfactory,  the  forearm  is  l>ent 
at  a  right  angle  and  supported  on  cushions,  the  arm  alone  furnishing 
sufficient  weight  to  maintain  reduction,  but  the  greatest  care  must  be 
exercised  against  movement.  Oudard'  has  reported  enthusiastically 
on  this  treatment  and  advises  that  a  third  position  be  selected  after 
ten  or  twelve  days  for  patients  who  cannot  endure  the  hanging  con- 
dition. This  consists  in  laying  the  whole  arm  alongside  the  body  as 
in  older  recumbent  methods  without  disturbing  in  the  slightest  the 
reduction  gained.  The  bed  treatment  is  continued  for  about  four 
weeks,  after  which  the  patient  is  permitted  to  get  up  with  the  arm  in 
a  sling,  and  after  ten  days,  active  movements  of  the  arm  and  shoulder 
follow. 

Results  by  these  methods  are  uniformly  good,  because  the  callus 
is  small  and  the,  reduction  nearly  perfect.  Fractures  of  both  clavicles 
can  be  treated  hest  in  this  way  unless  there  are  complications  which 
prohibit  the  supine  position.  Young  girls  or  women  who  dread  over- 
lapping deformities  of  the  clavicle  are  treated  thus.  I  have  seen  the 
method  applied  satisfactorilj-  to  a  laborer  with  a  deformity  impos- 
sible to  reduce  otherwise.  Obviously  children  cannot  be  cared  for  in 
this  manner.  Continual  digital  pressure  to  hold  reduction  by  relays 
of  attenrlants  hardly  deserves  mention.    I  have  never  seen  it  used. 

B.  Ambulatory  Treatment. — This  treatment  is  the  one  most  fre- 
quently applied  and  is  the  only  non-operative  treatment  which  can 
be  used  on  children.  The  indications  for  replacement  of  the  shoulder 
in  a  normal  position  are  met  completely  by  few  of  these  ambulatory 
appliances.  They  may  be  enumerated  as  axillary  pads,  figure-<tf-eight 
tmndages  to  draw  the  shoulder  backward,  wooden  or  plaster  cross 
splints  on  the  back,  against  which  the  shoulders  are  bandaged  in 
corrected  position,  or  large  mattress-like  cushions  used  in  a  similar 
manner.  Other  splints  are  applied  anteriorly  to  hold  the  shoulders 
back.  Various  bandages  and  swathes  or  adhesive  dressings  are  used, 
including  \'elpeau's,  Desault's  and  Sayre's  with  Its  many  modifications. 

Large  axillar>'  pads  which  act  like  a  fulcrum  to  force  the  shoulder 
outward  when  the  arm  is  bound  to  the  side  have  little  practical  use 
because  of  the  amount  of  pressure  needeil.  This  will  interfere  with 
circulation  in  the  arm  or  make  pressure  on  the  brachial  nerves,  and 
the  accumulation  of  sweat  in  the  axilla,  even  when  the  pad  is  covered 
with  sterile  absorbent  material,  necessitates  frequent  renewal  and 
movement  of  the  fracture.  The  pad  is  used  in  connection  with  Des- 
ault's dressing.  Figure-of-eight  bandages  applied  around  each  shoul- 
der and  arm  pit  and  across  the  back  pull  the  shoulders  outward  and 
backward  but  do  not  raise  the  scapula.  Their  greatest  fault  does 
not  lie  so  much  in  failure  to  elevate  the  shoulder  as  in  the  constricting 
pressure  on  the  axillary  structures  and  arm  and  the  chafing  of  the 
skin.    This  defect  can  be  partly  obviated  by  the  application  of  a  large 
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pad  of  safidlers'  felt  over  the  front  of  tlie  shoulder,  but  the  dressing 
beeomes  iinstahle  and  irritates.  Fipnre-of-eipht  plaster  of  Paris  is 
sometimes  used  over  heavy  pads,  Peckliara'  uses  wehbing  straps 
stiffened  with  whalebone  and  coven-d  with  cotton  flaiuiel.    These 


Fru.  124. — Deaault  bnndajte  lo  auppart 
he  ami  without  a  sliiiR  arouud  the  ucck 
tu  the  wrist. 

pass  around  the  shoulders  and  are  laeed  together  snugly  behiii<l. 
The  difficulty  with  these  bandages  is  the  keeping  of  them  out  laterally 
toward  the  point  of  the  shoulder. 

Velpeau's  bandage  is  made  of  several  three-inch  muslin  rollers  which 
are  applied  to  the  injured  shoulder  after  the  axilla  and  contact  area 


of  the  chest  and  forearm  have  been  bathed  in  alcohol  and  aseptically 
padded.  ■  The  hand  of  the  injured  side  is  placed  on  the  opposite  shoul- 
der and  .successive  turns  are  made  over  the  shoulder  and  across  the 

'  BoslOD  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  clivi.  No.  21;  and  iljid.,  clxx.  GSl. 
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back  and  arouud  beneath  the  elbow  to  immobilize  and  support  the 
f^rm  and  shoulder.  This  dressing  is  objectionable  in  that  the  forearm 
and  hand  are  bound  down  tightly  and  cannot  move,  the  scapula  is 


not  raised  by  it,  and  all  the  indications  for  treatment  are  not  met. 
It  becomes  loose,  and  forearm  motion  works  the  arm  out  of  its  support, 
so  that  it  must  be  reapplied  frequently. 


Fw.  129.— VioK  of  the  c 


Note  the  pad  beocalh  the  forearm 


Desault's  is  really  an  excellent  means  of  fulHIIing  the  requirements 
of  reposition  after  fracture  of  ttie  clavicle,  if  it  is  applied  correctly. 
The  bandage  consists  of  three  parts:    The  first  liolds  a  large  pa<l  in 
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the  axilla  by  multiple  turns  about  the  upper  chest.  The  second  part 
passes  around  the  chest  ami  the  injured  arm  causing  some  pressure 
inward  of  the  elhow  against  the  trunk,  using  the  axillary  pad  as  a  fut- 
crum  to  push  the  shoulder  outward.  This  endeavor  has  doubtful 
value,  as  previously  mentioned,  l:)et'aiise  an  efficient  pad  would  doubt- 
less cause  untoward  pressure  on  the  brachial  structures.  The  third 
part  of  the  bandage  aims  to  elevate  the  injured  shoulder  by  holdhig 
it  up  suspended  on  the  neck  and  shoulder  of  the  well  side.  The  fore- 
arm and  hand  are  left  free  to  be  suspended  by  a  light  neck  sling. 

Kayre's  dressing  is  probably  the  best  routine  treatment  of  fractured 
clavicle  in  adults.  It  consists  of  two  pieces  of  surgeon's  adhesi^'e  j>las- 
ter — the  mole  skin  plaster  is  the  best — three  and  a  half  inches  wide. 
The  first  piece  is  applied  over  a  folded  pad  or  towel  al>out  the  arm 
on  the  injured  side  just  below  the  axilla.  The  plaster  does  not  encircle 
the  arm;  a  space  is  left  in  the  circumference  on  the  rear  and  inner  sur- 
face where  the  plaster  makes  a  loop  and  is  held  by  a  safety  pin  or  its 
own  sticky  surface.  The  free  end  of  this  arm  band  passes  around  the 
back  under  the  opposite  axilla  half-way  around  the  front  of  the  chest 
and  serves  to  hold  the  arm  outward  and  backward  to  rotate  the  scapula 
into  contact  with  the  chest.  The  second  piece  is  applied  like  a  scarf, 
holding  up  the  arm  on  the  injured  side  by  supporting  the  elbow,  the 
weight  of  the  arm  being  supported  by  the  well  shoulder,  A  hole  is  cut 
out  of  the  plaster  at  its  point  of  application  over  the  elbow  and  a  .small 
pad  covers  the  olecranon.  By  this  means  the  shoulder  and  scapula 
are  pushed  up  and  backward  as  high  as  desired  and  the  free  ends  of  the 
adhesive  covering  the  flexed  forearm  are  overlapped  on  the  opposite 
shoulder.  It  is  necessary  in  this  dressing,  as  in  all  dressings  where  skin 
surfaces  come  in  contact,  to  pad  well.  The  third  part  of  the  Desault 
bandage  may  be  applied  over  the  Sayre  dressing  to  give  added  firmness. 
The  skin  will  not  tolerate  this  dressing  more  than  ten  or  tweh'e  days, 
and  it  must  then  be  removed,  the  surfaces  washed  with  alcohol,  and  a 
new  dressing  applied.  Many  modifications  of  this  dressing  have  been 
suggested,  generally  aiming  to  allow  some  freedom  of  the  forearm  and 
hand  by  leaving  them  out,  or  only  partly  including  them  in  the  second 
piece,  but  any  looseness  of  the  hand  or  forearm  which  permits  motion 
tends  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  dressing  and  spoils  its  efficiently. 
To  avoid  the  irritation  of  renewal  of  the  plaster,  Collins'  has  suggested 
fixing  a  lacing  in  the  two  pieces  fastened  through  eyelets  made  in  the 
adhesive  plaster.  The  slack  of  stretching  adhesive  or  looseness  from 
movement  of  the  arm  may  be  taken  up  by  tightening  the  lacing. 

The  objections  to  Sayer's  dressing  are  that  it  is  very  uncomfortable 
to  wear  the  hand  immobilized  against  the  chest  with  possible  constric- 
tion of  the  arm.  The  back  pull  is  on  the  arm  instead  of  on  the  shoulder 
where  it  should  be.  The  adjustable  modifications  eliminate  one 
objectionable  feature  (Figs,  130  and  131). 

The  so-called  abduction  treatment  meets  many  of  the  indications 

■  Ann.  of  Surg,,  1v,  88. 
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for  correct  reposition.  Moorhead'  has  noted  that  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  essential  point  in  treatment  of  pushing  the  shoulder  up  and 
out  it  is  necessary  to  abduct  the  arm  to  or  beyond  a  right  angle.  The 
farther  the  arm  is  pulled  back  after  abduction,  the  easier  it  is  to  correct 
the  overlapping.  The  technic  of  application  of  the  plaster  cast 
after  this  reduction  is  as  follows:  The  patient  sits  on  a  stool  with 
elbows  bent  to  a  right  angle,  both  arms  are  grasped  and  elevated  to 
or  beyond  a  right  angle  and  the  raised  elbows  are  then  pulled  farther 
back  until  the  overlapping  is  corrected  and  the  fragments  are  in  line. 
The  body  and  affected  arm  are  protected  by  flannel  and  a  body  plaster 
cast  b  applied  with  a  spica  over  the  shoulder.    The  unaffected  arm  is 


Flo.  13U.— CoUina's  modificatioD  of 
Ssyre's  dreaidnR  with  eyes  and  lacinB  for 
adjuntmetiU  without  removiiig  the  ad- 
hesive planter. 

left  free.  The  cast  can  be  reinforced  with  strips  of  wood  and  is  left 
in  position  for  three  wt^ks,  after  which  the  callus  has  developed  and 
the  arm  can  be  put  in  a  sling'  (Figs.  132  and  133). 

Infants  and  children  very  frequently  sustain  green-stick  fracture. 
It  is  best  to  administer  a  small  amount  of  general  anesthesia  and  press 
the  deformity  back  into  normal  alignment,  using  precaution  not  to 

Poat-Greduale  New  York,  1914,  xiix,  S3I. 
'  References  tor  fractured  clavicle:  Leland.  Jour. -Lancet.  February  15.  1913;  Hessert. 
Surg,,  Gynec.  aod  Obat..  February,  1910;  Watson,  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn..  Febnisry  6. 
1910,  Burell  splint;  Bnimwall,  Jour,  and  I.ancet,  October  15,  1910;  Nydigser,  Jour. 
Am.  Med.  Aasn.,  July  3.  1909;  Bellantoni.  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  December  12,  I90S; 
Bellamy  Rusael,  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  April  13,  1907;  Hartshorn.  New  York  Med. 
Jour.,  1914,  c,  1110:  H.L.Taylor,  Pediatrics.  December,  1899;  Bardeoheuer.  Fracluren 
der  CIsvicula,  die  Tecbn.  dee  ExUnsions  verb«ndeD  37,  1906. 
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overoorrect  the  clavicle  and  separate  tlie  fragments.  The  tliild's 
akin  is  carefully  washed  with  alcohol,  a  simple  desiccating  or  toilet 
powder  is  applied,  and  the  arm  is  bound  to  the  chest  by  a  broad 
washed  muslin  band  which  is  pinned  snugly  up  the  front.  The  forearm 
and  hand  are  free  and  arc  supported  by  a  light  sling  about  the  neck. 
The  band  is  removed  every  other  day  for  the  inspection  and  cleansing 
of  the  skin  of  the  chest  and  arm,  and  powder  is  reapplied.  In  three 
weeks,  if  the  callus  reaction  has  been  satisfactory,  the  band  can  be 
left  off  and  the  arm  held  in  a  sling  for  a  week  and  a  half  longer.  Passive 
motion  of  the  elbow  and  shoulder  can  be  given  when  the  band  is 
removed  for  bathing,  and  the  forearm  can  be  massaged  every  day. 
In  some  fractures  in  childhood  it  may  be  impossible  to  correct  the 
bowing  of  the  bone.  Complete  fracture  with  separation  of  fragments 
usually  calls  for  the  Sayre  dressing,  and  unusual  precautions  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  skin  irritation  in  the  young  patients. 


F:o.  111.— Rear  view  of  Taylor's 
dresaing,  showing  the  large  pad  used 
over  the  acapulie. 


B.  Operative  treatment  is  used  for  certain  indications.  These 
are  ununited  fracture,  recent  fractures  which  are  irreducible  or  which 
have  injured  or  threatened  bloodvessels  and  nerves  by  pressure,  and 
certain  cases  of  great  comminution  or  multiple  fracture.  Simul- 
taneous fractures  of  both  clavicles  should  also  be  operated  on.  The 
easy  approach  to  the  clavicle  because  of  its  subcutaneous  position  has 
made  it  one  of  the  first  bones  to  be  subjected  to  operative  treatment. 
This  same  subcutaneous  position  has  caused  many  infections  and  dis- 
appointments in  results. 

Special  tcchnic  of  operation  on  the  clavicle  involves  but  a  few  points. 
The  incision  can  be  curved  with  base  upward  so  that  a  wide  flap 
of  skin  and  platysma  must  be  reflected  before  the  bone  comes  into 
view.  This  is  better  than  an  incision  in  the  long  axis  of  the  bone  just 
above,  because  it  furnishes  better  covering  for  the  field  of  bone  work. 
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If  silver  wire  or  kangaroo  tendon  is  used  to  hold  the  replaced  fragments, 
it  is  introduced  through  drill  holes  a  trifle  removed  from  the  ends  of 
the  bone  The  operator  must  use  the  drill  cautiously  to  avoid  injury 
of  the  subclavian  vessels.  Fractures  of  all  parts  of  the  hone  have  been 
plated.  It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  warn  the  operator  not  to 
attempt  to  apply  a  straight  Lane  plate  to  this  curved  bone,  but  I 
have  seen  it  attempted  several  times.  After  the  deformity  is  cor- 
rected the  plate  must  be  moulded  by  being  bent  with  heavy  forceps 
to  the  proper  curve  (see  Fig.  119).  It  can  then  be  screwed  into  place 
to  fit  perfectly.  If  this  precaution  is  not  taken,  the  operator  may 
expect  to  find  when  postoperative  roentgenogram  is  made,  that  most 
of  his  screws  are  not  holding  in  the  bone  at  all.  Inlay  transplants  of 
bone  are  not  often  indicate!  in  fresh  fracture,  unless  there  is  great 
comminution  of  a  part  of  the  bone.  For  that  purpose  a  curved  portion 
of  a  rib  may  be  utilized. 

Results  of  operative  treatment  in  fresh  fracture  are  not  eminently 
satisfactory.  Wire  and  kangaroo  tendon  will  not  hold  perfect  apposi- 
tion unlets  the  external  dressing  is  applied  and  kept  on  as  in  vnoperated 
rases.  One  must  not  trust  to  the  internal  splint  at  ail.  On  the  whole, 
kangaroo  tendon  gives  the  best  results,  because  infection  seldom  fol- 
lows and  the  suture  does  not  need  removal.  Wires  are  removed  in 
practically  all  cases.  I  believe  it  is  advisable  in  some  cases  to  bring 
the  wire  out  through  the  skin  after  operation  and  remove  it  from  the 
bone  as  soon  as  callus  is  sufficiently  formed,  That  should  be  within 
two  weeks,  the  skin  wound  being  aseptically  bandaged  and  the  wire 
flooded  daily  with  tincture  of  iodine.  All  I^ne  plates  1  have  ever 
seen  put  on  the  clavicle  have  been  removed  for  infection  or  irritation, 
hut  the  bone  generally  heals  quickly. 

Ununited  fracture  may  lead  to  no  symptoms  of  pain  or  decreased 
function.  One  case  of  ten  years'  standing  which  I  saw  refused  any 
treatment,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  nothing  to  treat,  as  tlie  man 
said  he  could  use  his  arm  as  well  as  he  wished  and  there  was  no  pain 
in  the  false  joint  in  the  bone.  A  large  amount  of  callus  around  the 
site  of  a  non-union  may  lead  to  a  clinical  diagnosis  of  sarcoma  and 
pathological  fracture.  Treatment  consists  in  freshening  the  bone  sur- 
faces, removing  adventitious  burste  or  pseudarthroses,  and  approxi- 
mating the  fragments.  Increased  shortening  of  the  clavicle  may 
result.  If  the  bone  ends  are  attenuated  and  absorbed,  the  transplant 
may  be  attached  so  as  to  maintain  the  length  present  by  bridging  the 
bony  gap  instead  of  allowing  the  shortening  which  follows  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  freshened  ends.  Edington'  treated  one  case  after  a 
wiring  operation  ten  months  before.  He  found  a  thick  fibrous  wall 
surrounding  a  small  cavity  in  which  the  end  of  the  wire  lay.  Autog- 
enous grafts  may  be  tied  to  the  clavicle  fragments  by  wire  or  by  kan- 
garoo strands  and  should  lead  to  bony  union.  I  have  operated  on 
one  case  with  good  result  and  seen  one  other,     I  have  lost  the  record 

'  Glasgow  Med.  Jour..  1014. 
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of  a  third  case  of  which  I  have  recently  read.  An  ununited  fracture 
of  a  year's  standing  was  treated  by  attaching  of  the  ends.  After 
twenty-seven  days  the  graft  was  displaced  and  necrosed  through  the 
skin  and  was  removed.  After  a  week,  blood  injections  were  given 
weekly  for  a  month  according  to  Beir's  method,  15  to  20  c.c.  at  a 
time.    An  excellent  union  followed. 


DISLOCATIONS   OF   THE  CLAVICLE. 

1.  Dislocations  of  the  sternal  end,  forward,  upward,  inward  or 
inward  and  backward.    Subluxations. 

2.  Dislocations  of  the  acromial  end,  complete  and  incomplete. 
Supra-acromial,  subacromial  and  subcoracoid. 

3.  Double  dislocations  and  complete  dislocations,  both  ends  of  the 
bone  simultaneously. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  on  dislocations  of  the  shoulder 
region  in  the  chapter  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations  of  the  Humerus. 

1.  Dislocations  of  tbe  Stenial  End  of  the  Clavicle. — Harden- 
heuer'  found  in  six  and  a  half  years  at  the  Berlin  University  Clinic 
that  there  were  400  dislocations,  l(i  of  which  were  of  the  clavicle. 
I  have  reviewed  a  series  of  775  dislocations  at  the  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital in  about  the  same  period  of  time  and  find  that  there  were  73 
dislocations  of  the  clavicle.  This  makes  their  frequency  about  9.4 
per  cent,  of  all  dislocations. 

The  sternal  end  is  displaced  much  less  often  than  the  acromial 
end.    The  sternoclavicular  joint  is  an  arthrodial  articulation  permit- 

'  DialocatioQfl  of  tho  Upper  Eitroniity. 
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ting  motion  in  nearly  all  directions,  and  the  component  parts  are 
the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  the  upper  and  lateral  surface  of  the 
manubrium  sterni,  and  the  first  rib  cartilage.  The  articular  end  of 
the  clavicle  is  larger  than  the  notch  of  the  sternum  in  which  it  rests, 
and  between  the  two  is  the  articular  disk  of  cartilage  which  is  fas- 
tened below  to  the  first  rib.  Binding  this  joint  and  giving  it  firmness 
are  the  ligaments,  for  the  schematic  representation  of  which  see  Fig, 
i;j5.  The  short  sternoclavicular  ligaments,  anterior  and  posterior, 
and  the  interclavicular  ligament  steady  the  joint,  but  on  its  upper  and 
lower  surface  are  the  weak  points.  The  costoclavicular  or  rhomboid 
ligament  is  the  strongest  factor  in  preventing  posterior  displacements 
of  the  clavicle.  The  anatomical  construction  of  the  joint  has  less  to 
do  with  its  dislocation,  if  we  except  the  unguarded  upper  portion,  than 
relaxation  of  the  joint  and  the  direction  of  the  force  applied  to  cause 


Fiu    135  — feternoclavicular  articulation.     Anterior  view.     (Gray.) 

the  displacement.  This  joint  is  the  articulation  of  the  shoulder  girdle 
with  the  trunk,  because  the  clavicle  carries  the  scapula  with  it  in  all 
movements,  the  latter  bone  moving  over  the  surface  of  the  chest. 
Movements  of  the  shoulder  when  it  is  elevated  or  (lepressed  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  and  take  place  between  the 
end  of  the  bone  and  the  articular  disk,  and  forward  and  backward 
shoulder  motions  are  transmitted  between  the  articular  disk  and  the 
articular  surface  of  the  sternum.  Consequently  elevation  of  the 
shoulder  is  checked  by  the  rhomboid  ligament  and  depression  by  the 
articular  disk  with  the  help  of  the  interclavicular  ligament  and  the 
first  rib  beneath.  Sternal  end  dislocations  are  in  any  direction  and 
are  divided  clinically  into  forward,  or  presternal,  upward,  and  back- 
ward or  inward. 

Presternal  dislocations  are  the  most  common,  representing  from  1 
20 
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to  1,5  per  cent,  of  all  dislocations  of  the  body,  according  to  Meyer.' 
Krbnlein  found  5  sternal  dislocations  in  a  series  of  400  dislocations. 
They  are  caused  by  pressing  the  shoulder  backward  or  pulling  it 
backward  and  outward.  Pressure  downward  on  the  outer  end  of  the 
bone  also  helps  cause  the  inner  end  to  be  sprung  out  of  place,  or  is 
a  sole  cause.  The  ordinary  causes  are  falls  on  the  point  of  the  shoul- 
der, falls  on  the  extended  arm  and  hand,  or  forcible  jerks  and  pulls 
on  the  shoulder.  I  had  one  case  caused  by  a  man  slipping  on  a  ladder, 
his  arm  extending  between  two  rungs,  with  his  body  weight  so  sus- 
pended that  the  pull  tended  to  carry  the  shoulder  backward  and 
upward,  and  the  clavicle  gave  way  at  the  sternal  attachment.  The 
sudden  strong  pull  of  the  arm  and  shoulder  as  a  whole  exerts  its  full 
tension  on  the  point  of  articulation  with  the  trunk.  The  clavicle  is 
pulled  back  beyond  its  limit  of  motion,  and  as  the  ligaments  at  the 
sternoclavicular  joint  give,  the  first  rib  beneath  probably  acts  as  a 
fulcrum  to  raise  the  sternal  end  forward  out  of  its  articulation.  Harely 
there  are  other  causes  from  pathology  in  the  chest  and  sternal  region. 
Lateral  squeezes  of  the  shoulder  have  caused  simultaneous  dislocation 
of  the  sternal  end  of  both  clavicles,  and  the  traumatism  of  birth  has 
produced  dislocation  in  the  infant.  Aneurism  of  the  aorta,  spinal 
caries  with  deformity  and  violent  inspiratory  efforts  may  be  enumer- 
ated as  other  causes. 

PatholoK7. — ^The  condition  may  be  a  subluxation  or  a  complete 
dislocation.  In  the  first-named  class  the  bone  is  partly  raised  out  of 
the  sternoclavicular  joint,  the  edge  of  the  bone  or  the  cartilage  imping- 
ing against  the  sternum.  The  anterior  sternoclavicular  ligament  may 
be  merely  stretched,  but  more  often  it  is  shredded  in  part  of  its  width 
and  the  posterior  and  rhomboid  ligaments  remain  intact.  If  the 
bone  is  completely  dislocated,  its  end  comes  to  lie  on  the  lateral  or 
front  surface  of  the  sternum,  or  if  the  shoulder  has  been  pulled  violently 
backward  and  upward,  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  takes  a  forward 
and  downward  displacement  of  one  or  more  centimeters.  In  one  case 
on  which  I  operated  the  anterior  sternoclavicular  ligament  was  torn 
irregularly  across,  permitting  the  bone  to  slip  forward.  The  tags 
did  not  interfere  with  reduction  in  any  way,  and  the  posterior  ligament 
was  not  ruptured.  Complete  dislocation  with  displacement  may 
rupture  both  the  posterior  and  rhomboid  ligaments,  or  they  may 
remain  attached  to  the  periosteum,  which  is  stripped  up  to  permit 
the  bone  to  escape  from  the  articulation.  Secondary  displacement 
from  muscular  pull  can  be  expected  when  all  ligamentous  support  is 
lost  at  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle.  The  sternocleidomastoid  is 
usually  relaxed  by  posture,  and  the  pectoralb  major  may  pull  the 
bone  downward.  Dislocations  caused  by  shoulder  changes  follow 
after  distention  and  stretching  of  the  capsule  and  ligaments,  so  that 
an  incomplete  dislocation  might  be  found  with  no  capsular  tear.  The 
complications  are  few.     Hemorrbt^  is  usually  local  and  small  in 

■  Deutsrh.  Ztachr.  f.  Chir.  Leiprig,  1912,  cxix,  407. 
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amount.  An  inflammatory  bursitis  may  result  from  tlie  trauma. 
I  liad  one  case  which  proved  fatal  ten  days  after  injury  because  of 
traumatic  pneumonia.  Dislocation  of  the  other  en<l  or  fracture  of  a 
portion  of  the  sternal  endof  the  clavicle  may  accompany  this  dislocation. 

STmptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Incomplete  dislocations  are  often  over- 
looked either  l)ecause  serious  rib  fractures  accompany  them,  or  the 
displacement  is  so  slight  that  it  is  not  noticed.  After  a  couple  of  days 
the  hematoma  at  the  point  of  separation,  the  persistent  pain  and  ten- 
derness to  pressure  tlirectly  over  the  joint,  and  the  slight  deformity 
compared  with  the  joint  on  the  other  side,  will  make  a  diagnosis. 
Complete  dislocations  are  apparent  through  inspection  and  palpation. 
The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  rides  in  front  of  the  sternum;  tiiere  is 
pain  and  deformity.  Crepitus  is  absent,  and  the  displacement  is 
easily  reduced,  to  recur  on  the  slightest  movement  of  the  arm.  The 
shoulder  drops  a  little,  and  the  head  is  bent  toward  the  affected  side. 
Use  of  the  arm  is  at  first  verj-  painful  an<l  is  restricted.  After  a  few 
days  when  the  pain  subsides  more  functional  use  results.  The  dis- 
location must  be  differentiated  from  fracture  of  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle.  Fracture  is  farther  out  toward  the  acromial  end,  there  may 
be  an  angular  displacement  or  crepitus,  and  if  the  fracture  shows 
displacement  the  outer  end  of  the  inner  fragment  tends  to  tilt  upward 
and  can  be  palpated.  Shortening  of  the  long  axis  of  the  clavicle  is  not 
of  much  help,  and  in  cases  of  fracture  with  little  displacement,  the 
roentgenogram  will  decide. 

Bednctlon  and  Trtatment.— The  integrity  of  the  joint  depends  on  the 
ligaments,  and  when  they  are  ruptured  there  is  nothing  to  hold  the 
bone  in  place.  Reduction  is  easily  accomplished  by  the  surgeon's 
drawing  the  shoulder  outward  and  backward  to  elongate  the  distance 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  sternoclavicular  joint  and  then  pressing  down 
on  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle.  It  may  suffice  to  draw  the  shoulder 
outward,  the  bone  slipping  readily  into  the  joint  and  immediately 
coming  out  when  the  shoulder  is  released.  Stim.son'  mentions  that 
the  anatomical  relation  would  suggest  that  reduction  could  be  held 
by  a  holding  of  the  shoulder  forward  by  means  of  a  figure-of-eight 
bandage  crossing  in  front  of  the  chest,  which  tends  to  press  the  sternal 
end  into  the  sternoclavicular  joint.  A  Vetpeau  or  Desault  dressing 
described  under  Fracture  of  the  Cla%'icle  may  hold  the  reposition,  or 
a  broad  piece  of  adhesive  may  be  strapi)ed  over  the  joint  across  chest 
and  shoulder  to  hold  the  rednction,  the  arm  l)eing  immobilize<l  through 
being  bound  to  the  chest.  DanieLwn'  has  carrie<l  the  idea  of  forward 
position  of  the  shoulder  to  maintain  reduction  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
He  advises  that  after  reduction  the  arm  should  be  raised  until  it  is 
in  contact  with  the  cheek  and  tlie  forearm  is  flexed  over  the  head  and 
held  there.  This  forces  the  clavicle  inwaril  and  fixes  it  firmly  in  the 
sternoclavieuiar  joint  so  that  it  cannot  escape.  One  case  which  he 
treated  thus  gave  a  prompt  cure. 
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The  only  other  practical  treatment  is  operative.  The  joint  is 
approached  by  a  semilunar  incision  with  the  base  upward.  The 
laceratc(]  anterior  ligament  is  foimd,  the  deformity  reduced,  and  the 
ligament  sutured  over  it.  A  near-by  flap  of  periosteum  or  fascia  may 
be  used  to  strengthen  this,  or  a  transplanted  piece  of  fascia  lata  may 
be  used  to  reinforce  it.  I  have  nailed  one  case  through  the  sternal 
end  of  the  clavicle  into  the  sternum  after  reduction. 

Treatment  by  immobilization  of  the  shoulder  and  arm  when  used 
simply  or  postoperatively,  lasts  four  to  six  weeks.  Meyer'  recommends 
movements  of  the  arm  and  shoulder  within  a  week  after  operation  and 
all  movements  in  three  weeks.  Use  of  the  arm  progresses  slowly  for 
fear  of  retearing  of  the  ligaments  and  renewal  of  the  deformity.  If 
recurrence  ensues  and  the  dislocation  becomes  habitual,  Stimson's 
method  of  injection  of  alcohol  about  the  joint  may  set  up  enough 
irritation  to  produce  a  fibrous  ankylosis  and  good  function.  This 
type  of  case  can  be  operated  on  and  fixed  by  an  ivory  [wg  or  nail  after 
freshening  of  the  bone  end. 

The  prognosis  is  good  for  ultimate  functional  use  aft^r  the  disloca- 
tion has  been  reduced  and  retained.  The  joint  is  nearly  always  per- 
manently enlarged.  If  reduction  has  not  been  complete,  the  deformity 
is  more  noticeable,  but  use  of  the  arm  is  satisfactory  except  in  those 
cases  of  recurrent  dislocation  which  slide  in  and  out  and  cause  much  pain. 

Upward  DislocatioD. — This  type  is  rare.  It  is  caused  by  a  depres- 
sive force  acting  on  the  shoulder  and  outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  and 
the  upper  weak  portion  of  the  capsule  at  the  sternoclavicular  joint 
is  burst  through.  If  the  dislocation  is  complete  and  the  bone  is  forced 
out  of  the  joint,  the  mechanism  is  probably  caused  by  the  first  rib's 
acting  as  a  fulcrum  to  the  force  pressing  down  at  the  lateral  end.  The 
sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  tears  away  from  all  ligamentous  fastening 
and  rises  up  behind  the  sternal  insertion  of  the  sternocleidomastoid 
muscle  and  is  pushed  farther  inward  and  upward  by  a  continuance 
of  the  force.  It  may  press  against  the  trachea,  causing  dyspnea.  The 
meniscus  probably  remains  adherent  to  the  clavicle.  Associated 
injuries,  comprising  fracture  of  the  ribs  or  sternum  and  fracture  of  the 
spine,  may  cause  death.  Stokes,'  quoted  by  Stimson,  described  a  case 
in  which  the  dislocation  was  forward  and  upward  and  each  sterno- 
clavicular joint  was  so  loose  that  the  sternal  ends  of  the  clavicle  could 
be  moved  in  any  direction.  Autopsy  revealed  greatly  stretched  and 
elongated  sternoclavicular  and  rhomboid  ligaments.  A  case  has  been 
recorded  by  Baldwiti.*  This  was  an  upward  dislocation  in  a  four- 
year-old  girl  which  it  was  not  possible  to  reduce,  but  as  the  deformity 
was  not  great  and  the  function  promised  to  become  excellent,  no  open 
operation  was  jjerformed. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Subluxations  upward  are  <lifficult  to 
recogniz-e.  There  is  slight  displacement,  the  long  axis  of  the  clavicle 
is  directed  upward  when  compared  to  the  opposite  side,  and  there  is 
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looiil  pain  anil  tfiiileniL-.s'i.  Ciimpk-te  iij»waril  ilinlDcatiuii  may  be 
tletermined  by  palpation  ami  iris|)efti(in.  If  the  trachea  is  pressed 
upon,  dyspnea  mft.\'  if  alarDiiii)?.  Mo\'ementb  of  the  shoulder  and  use 
of  the  arm  are  inhibited,  l)ecausf  each  change  of  position  is  transmitted 
to  tlie  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  and  causes  pain. 

Treatment.— The  shoukler  is  drawn  upward  and  outward  and  the 
sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  is  simultaneously  pressed  downward  into 
the  joint.  This  may  be  held  by  an  adhesive  strap  applied  snugly 
over  a  pad  placed  on  the  joint.  Reduction  is  not  often  difficult,  unless 
the  sternal  end  Iwcomes  entangled  in  the  insertion  of  the  sterno- 
cleidomastoid muscle,  but  maintenance  is  as  uncertain  as  in  presternal 
dislocation.  The  recumbent  position  with  the  arm  at  the  side  as  used 
in  fracture  of  the  clavicle  may  be  tried,  with  the  interscapular  pad 
added.  De)>ression  or  drooping  of  the  shoulder  must  be  avoided  if 
ambulatory  treatment  is  used,  because  this  renews  the  deformity. 
The  Velpeau  and  Desault  dressings  may  be  used.  Operative  treat- 
ment should  be  applied  to  irre<lucible  cases  or  to  those  with  severe 
pressure  symptoms.  The  insertion  of  the  sternocleidomastoid  can  be 
divided  and  the  Ijone  replaced,  held  by  a  musculofascial  flap  or  by 
external  dressing. 

Prognosis. -The  prognosis  as  to  function  is  good. 

Backward  Dislocation.— Backward,  and  backwanl  and  inward 
dislocations  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  are  the  rarest  forms 
of  inner-end  dislocations.  The  important  costoclavicular  and  the 
interclavicular  ligaments  resist  this  form  of  dislocation.  It  is  caused 
by  direct  violence  transmitted  by  a  blow  or  a  fall  on  the  chest  when 
the  sternoclavicular  joint  is  relaxed,  Indirttt  \iolcnce  may  also 
cause  the  dislocation  by  pressing  both  the  -jhoulders  together  forward 
and  inward,  or  hy  pressing  one  shoulder  forward  and  dragging  the 
other  backward.  The  side  of  the  chest  opposite  to  the  dislocation 
together  with  the  sternum  must  !«  fixed  ni  a  stead\  position.  This 
condition  jxrmits  tlie  transmitted  force  m  the  clavicle  to  burst  the 
posterior  capsule  and  ligaments  and  force  its  way  behind  the  sternum. 
Usually  this  state  of  affairs  is  supplemented  by  force  pressing  down- 
ward at  the  sternoclavicular  joint.  Haehner'  reports  a  case  in  a 
cavalry  oflficer  brought  about  by  a  fall  forward  on  his  .saddle.  In  185*! 
Malgaigne*  collected  11  cases,  and  Haehner  found  9  more,  mak- 
ing 20  in  all.  Velpeau,  Hotchkiss,^  Geissler,*  Delattre,'  Poland."  and 
Bennet,'  .'J  cases.  Of  the  20  eases  collected  hy  Poland,  13  were  due  to 
indu^ct  and  7  to  direct  violence.  Hotchkiss's  case  had  the  clavicle 
dislocated  in  front  of  the  sternum  on  one  side  and  l)ehind  on  the  other. 

Pathology. — The  meniscus  probably  remains  attached  to  the  ster- 
num, and  the  end  of  the  lK)iie  is  displaced  inward,  or  backward  and 

'  Dcutijch.  ZlEchr.  f.  Chir.  Loipiie,  I 

■  KnocheD  BrUche,  Verreakungon,  Bd 

■  Jahreib.  f.  Chir..  1896. 
'  Zcntralbi.  t.  Chir.,  1907,  No.  50. 
'  Jshnsb.  [.  Chir.,  IS97. 
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inward,  and  is  found  between  tlie  sternothyroid  muwcle  and  the 
sternum,  'i'he  posterior  sternoclavicular  and  the  interclavicular 
ligaments  are  torn,  and  the  steriK»hyoid  muscle  is  either  stretched  or 
torn  from  its  insertion  in  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  joint.  Although 
this  purticiii  of  the  neck  is  crowded  with  imi>ortant  anatomical  struc- 
tures, injury  to  them  is  rare.  The  bone  may  press  against  the  trachea 
or  esophagus  and  cause  dyspnea  or  dysphasia.  Emphysema  from 
lung  puntrture  and  fracture  of  the  ribs  may  also  result. 

Symptoms  and  Dia^rnosis.— On  inspection  the  deformity  is  easily 
noted.  The  sternal  end  of  the  bone  is  lacking  in  its  customary  position 
and  cannot  be  felt,  but  the  joint  surface  of  the  sternum  can  be 
palpated.  The  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  seems  displaced 
forward,  and  it  appears  shortened.  There  is  dyspnea,  sometimes 
loss  of  pulse  on  the  affected  side,  hiccough,  and  pain  in  the  joint.  If 
there  is  pressure  on  the  vessels,  venous  congestion  of  the  face  or  arm 
may  be  present.  The  arm  is  held  rigidly  and  there  is  great  pain  on 
the  slightest  motion  and  a  feeling  of  suffocation  and  anxiety  which 
inhibits  the  use  of  the  arm. 

Prognosis.— The  prognosis  depends  partly  on  the  complications.  If 
the  injury  is  simple  and  reduction  is  easy,  there  should  be  little  per- 
manent deformity  and  less  difficulty  in  maintaining  reduction  than  in 
forward  dislocation.  Pressure  of  the  head  of  the  bone  on  blood- 
vessels, trachea,  or  nerves  may  demand  operative  interference,  or 
lead  to  late  consequences  of  an  unfavorable  character.  Fixation  in 
the  dressing  for  a  too  brief  period  leads  to  a  bulky  thickening  of  the 
joint  and  prolonged  weakness  and  uncertainty  in  the  use  of  the  arm. 
The  tendency  to  recur  is  not  great,  and  end-results  after  several  months 
are  fair. 

Treatment.— The  shoulder  of  the  affected  side  is  drawn  backward 
and  outward,  and  reduction  is  usually  easy.  Traction  on  the  arm  with 
the  first  rib  as  a  fulcrum  can  be  tried.  Haehner's  case  yielded  to  this 
treatmcTit,  and  a  bandage  holding  the  arm  to  the  side  prevented  recur- 
rence. The  shoulder  should  be  fixed  outward  and  downward  by  an 
adhesive  dressing,  which  should  immobilize  for  at  least  three  weeks. 
llest  in  I)ed  is  excellent.  Heller'  reported  a  case  on  which  he  operated, 
strengthening  the  capsule  with  a  transplant  of  fascia  and  fixing  with 
catgut. 

2.  Dislocations  ot  tbe  Acromial  End  of  the  Clavicle.- Anatomy. — 
The  acromioclavicular  joint  is  also  arthrodial  and  is  surrounded  by 
the  capsular  ligament  strengthened  by  the  sufwrior  and  inferior  acro- 
mioclavicular ligaments,  an  articular  disk  of  cartilage  and  the  coraco- 
clavieular  ligament.  This  latter  ligament  does  not  anatomically  enter 
in  the  joint  formation,  but  it  is  a  very  important  structure  in  acromial 
dislocations  ()f  the  clavicle.  It  is  divided  into  two  fasciculi;  the  one 
lying  anteriorly  and  laterally  is  the  trapezoid  ligament  and  the  one 
lying  posteriorly  toward  the  median  line  is  the  conoid  ligament  (see 

'  Zentxalbl.  f.  Chir..  1914.  No.  11. 
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Fig.  122).  The  articulation  is  oblique  ur  slanting,  and  its  surface  is 
flat.    Thi"  clavicle  lies  on  a  slightly  higher  Ie\'el  than  the  acromion. 

Motion  in  this  joint  is  of  two  kinds:  a  gliding  of  the  outer  end  of  the 
clavicle  on  the  acromion  and  a  rotation  forwanl  and  backward  of  the 
scapula  on  the  clavicle,  the  rotation  being  limited  1)^  the  trapezoid 
ligament  forwanl  and  the  conoid  ligament  backward.  This  means  that 
the  scapula  has  more  indejjendence  than  the  clavicle,  which  is  really 
passive  in  its  transmission  of  the  shoulder-girdle  motions  to  the  trunk. 
When  the  acromioclavicular  joint  is  made  rigid,  the  pivot  of  motion 
of  the  upper  extremity  is  carried  to  the  sternoclavicular  joint  as  pre- 
viously described.  As  the  shoulder  is  carried  forward  the  angle  between 
the  clavicle  and  scapula  is  closed,  anrl  the  trapezoid  ligament  is  put 
on  the  stretch  to  limit  the  closure.  In  a  similar  manner,  when  the 
shoulder  is  moved  backward,  the  scapuloclavicular  angle  opens  to 
embrace  the  increasing  curve  of  the  thorax,  and  the  conoid  ligament 
holds  to  stop  this  spreading.  These  observations  can' be  verified  by 
cutting  the  ligaments  to  obtain  freer  shoulder  motion.  Cadenat' 
believes  that  it  is  the  scajiula  which  holds  up  the  clavicle  and  not  the 
reverse.  When  one  attempts  to  pick  up  an  object  which  lies  in  front 
of  one,  or  to  deliver  a  blow,  two  movements  result,  the  first  in  the 
shoulder- joint  and  the  second  in  the  scapula  and  clavicle.  When  the 
arm  reaches  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  vertical  axis  in  this 
movement,  the  acromion  moves  forward,  because  it  is  drawn  by  the 
posterior  fibers  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  This  same  movement  carries  the 
clavicle  up  and  backward,  stretching  the  posterior  fibers  of  the  acromio- 
clavicular ligament  and  the  trapezius. 

Normal  separation  in  the  acromioclavicular  joint  is  equivalent  to 
at  least  1  cm.  Dislocations  of  the  joint  are  complete  and  incomplete. 
The  term  "incomplete"  signifies  that  although  the  capsular  ligament 
and  possibly  the  acromioclavicular  ligaments  are  torn,  the  coraeo- 
clavicular  ligament  remains  intact.  In  complete  dislocation  the  nor- 
mal displacement  is  exaggerated,  and  when  the  patient  throws  the 
arm  forward  as  described,  his  scapula  follows,  drawn  by  the  posterior 
deltoid  fibers,  and  as  the  clavicle  has  lost  its  ligamentous  attachment 
to  the  scapula,  it  seems  to  be  unusually  displaced  upward  and  back- 
ward. Likewise,  in  abduction  movements  of  the  arm  there  is  a  slight 
forward  sliding  of  the  acromion.  This  knowledge  is  important  in 
treatment  of  dislocation.  If  the  treatment  results  in  a  fixation  of  the 
joint,  there  will  follow  limitation  of  reaching  and  atHluction  move- 
ments. 

Dislocations  of  the  acromial  end  arc  divided  into'  supra-acromial 
or  upward,  subacromial,  downward  and  behind  the  acromion,  and 
subcoracoid,  downward  and  forward  beneath  the  coracoid  process. 
The  two  latter  arc  rare. 

In  Kronlein's  400  dislocations  the  16  clavicular  cases  were  divided 
into  1 1  at  the  acromial  and  5,  at  the  sternal  end.    The  dislocation  is 

'  Jour,  de  Chir.,  Paris,  1913.  ».  16. 
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complete  or  int-omplete.  The  complete  form  is  caused  by  falls  from 
a  height  on  to  the  shoulder  region,  or  severe  blows  directed  backward 
or  upward  and  inward.    A  common  cause  in  the  young  American  is 
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the  trauma  received  in  tackling  an  opponent  in  football.  The  full 
impact  is  received  on  the  shoulder  girdle,  and  incomplete  dislocations 
are  very  frequent.  Contraction  of  the  trapezius  and  sternocleido- 
.  mastoid  muscle  acts  as  an  aid;  in  tackling  injuries  these  two  muscles 
are  frequently  in  tonic  contraction,  and  the  sudden  application  of  the 
opponent's  weight  causes  a  decrease  in  muscle  length,  a  fact  which 
pulls  the  clavicle  up  at  its  outer  end.  Falls  from  horses  or  over  fences 
and  obstructions  are  also  causes.  Nichols  and  Smith,'  and  Nichols 
and  Richardson,*  analyzed  football  injuries  at  Harvard  University 
in  the  years  1905  to  1908,  inclusive.  They  found  that  besides  the 
tackling  injuries  another  cause  was  the  catching  of  a  player's  arm  under 
a  pile  or  a  mass  of  men  falling  on  an  unprotected  shoulder.  In  the 
year  1905  there  were  11  cases  in  all,  2  of  which' were  complete,  the 
injured  players  finishing  twenty-minute  halves  without  complaining. 

Cadenat*  believes  that  the  mechanism  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  is 
usually  caused  by  a  transverse  shock  near  the  shoulder.  For  the 
obtaining  of  a  dislocation  there  must  be  a  force  applied  in  front  of 
or  behind  the  deltoid  region  which  bears  down  on  the  acromion.  This 
force  induces  the  scapula  to  rotate  and  tears  the  clavicle  loose  from 
the  coracoid.  When  the  force  is  not  great  there  is  an  incomplete 
dislocation;  when  the  force  is  excessive  the  acromion  and  coracoid 
are  pushed  farther  down,  the  clavicle  is  unable  to  follow  on  account 
of  the  pressure  of  the  first  rib  and  the  pull  of  the  muscles  above,  the 
coracoelavicular  ligaments  are  stretched  so  much  that  they  yield, 
and  complete  dislocation  is  found. 

Pathology.— Direct  knowledge  of  the  pathology  is  rare,  depending 
on  early  open  operation  or  death  from  other  causes.  One  case  of 
autopsy  of  a  complete  dislocation  in  Stimson's  service  at  the  Hudson 
Street  Hospital  was  reported  by  Bolton.*  Both  the  superior  and 
inferior  acromioclavicular  ligaments  and  the  coracoelavicular  ligaments 
were  torn  across.  In  incomplete  dislocations,  the  coracoelavicular 
ligament  is  not  torn,  but  the  separation  of  the  joint  capsule  and  the 
acromioclavicular  ligaments  permits  a  displacement  as  great  as  2  cm. 
This  is  classed  as  a  diastasis.  Experimental  work  on  the  cadaver 
does  not  meet  the  conditions  of  actual  injury  inasmuch  as  the  ligaments 
alone  are  subjected  to  tearing  force  and  the  restraining  and  assisting 
muscles  are  not  acting. 

A  report  of  the  detailed  pathological  anatomy  in  2  cases  has  been 
made  by  Rocher.'  One  case  was  of  a  month's  standing  and  was  irre- 
ducible. An  open  operation  revealed  no  hematoma.  The  end  of  the 
clavicle  lay  on  top  of  the  acromion  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  and 
muscle  fibers  of  the  trapezius.  When  these  were  cut  away  the  articular 
end  of  the  bone  came  into  view.  The  cartilage  had  been  peeled  oif, 
and  the  clavicle  could  not  be  brought  down  into  the  acromioclavicular 
joint  because  of  the  interposition  of  fibrous  tissue  on  the  upper  border 

■  BostoD  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  cliv.  3.  ■ 

>  Jour,  de  Chir..  PoHb,  1913,  xi.  16. 

'  BuLl.  et  Mem.  Hoc,  Anat.  dc  Paris.  1910,  Ixxxv,  725. 
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of  the  articular  surface.  This  tissue  represented  the  meniscus  and  the 
joint  eapsule  which  had  been  completely  pulled  off  the  end  of  the 
claviele.  All  was  excised  and  reduction  was  then  easily  accomplished. 
The  second  case  was  a  sixty-year-old  man,  who  was  injured  by  a  car- 
riage and  sustained  a  dislocation  of  this  point  with  other  injuries. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  a  fatal  ending  resulted,  and  at  the  autopsy 
the  end  of  the  clavicle  was  found  6  cm.  above  the  coracoid.  It  had 
slid  under  the  aponeurosis  of  the  trapezius.  The  deltoid  insertion 
was  torn  out  just  below  its  upper  border  and  the  subclavian  muscle 
was  normal,  except  that  it  had  been  denuded  of  its  covering.  The 
superficial  cervical  fascia  and  the  clavicopectoral  fascia  were  torn, 
and  the  capsular  ligament  was  completely  torn  off  the  end  of  the 
clavicle,  leaving  it  bare.  All  the  capsular  ligament  and  the  meniscus 
were  attached  to  the  articular  surface  of  the  acromion.  Osseocar- 
tilaginous fragments  which  had  been  torn  off  with  the  capsule  were 
adherent  to  the  edges  of  the  torn  capsule.  The  conoid  and  trapezoid 
ligaments  were  torn  off  at  the  corocoid  insertion,  but  there  remained 
a  few  intact  fibers  stretched  up  between  the  two  insertions.  There 
was  little  blood  extravasation  present,  and  the  sternoclavicular  joint 
was  intact. 

After  these  dislocations  and  rupture  of  the  conoid  and  trapezoid 
ligaments  a  process  of  calcification  may  infiltrate  them  and  aid  in " 
stiffening  the  shoulder  region.  Grune'  reported  a  case  in  a  male 
forty-one  years  old  who  had  suffered  an  incomplete  luxation  of  the 
acromial  end  of  the  clavicle.  He  had  pain  in  the  shoulder,  especially 
when  the  arm  was  raised  above  a  right  angle.  There  was  also  slow- 
ness of  movements.  A  roentgenogram  taken  after  several  months 
showed  distinct  development  of  bone  on  the  under  side  of  the  clavicle 
in  both  of  the  ligaments.  Grune  had  a  second  case  with  similar  find- 
ings nine  months  after  a  blow  on  the  shoulder.  This  ossification 
undoubtedly  comes  from  a  tearing  out  of  the  periosteum  and  the 
irritation  from  too  early  movement  and  use  of  the  joint. 

Complete  dislocation  may  become  open,  or  the  loosened  end  of  the 
clavicle  with  the  stripped  up  periosteum  may  ascend  into  the  neck  and 
produce  great  deformity.  Injuries  of  vessels  and  nerves  by  the  dis- 
located bone  are  almost  unknown. 

Other  fractures  or  dislocations  in  the  same  shoulder  may  accompany 
the  dislocation.  Sprain  fractures  with  tearing  out  of  bone  shells  are 
frequently  seen  in  tiie  roentgenogram. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosu. — When  the  patient  sits  with  the  arm  hang- 
ing, the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  rises  higher  than  the  one  of  the 
uninjured  shoulder.  Incomplete  dislocations  with  slight  separation  do 
not  show  much  deformity,  and  in  recent  cases  this  can  be  overcome 
by  pressure  down  on  the  clavicle  or  upward  on  the  arm.  Crepitus 
and  much  swelling  are  absent.  The  trapezius  and  sternocleidomastoid 
muscles  are  in  contraction  and  help  hold  the  bone  up  out  of  place. 

■  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  Bertin,  1911.  xciv,  47(1. 
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Complete  dislocations  are  characterized  by  a  greater  displacement 
and  possibly  overriding  of  the  acromion  by  the  clavicle.  Pain  in  the 
joint  and  loss  of  function  in  the  arm  are  variable,  depending  on  the 
character  of  the  causative  fort*  and  the  amount  of  displacement. 
Athletes  and  laboring  men  may  not  notice  the  disability  at  first.  In 
a  few  hours  pain  and  tenderness  increase  until  the  arm  is  held  at  rest. 

Diagnosis  is  made  on  the  apparent  deformity  and  the  finding  by 
palpation  of  looseness  in  the  joint  and  of  the  acromion's  lying  on  a 
lower  level  than  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle.  The  deformity  is  easily 
overcome  by  the  operator's  lifting  up  on  the  elbow  and  pressing  down 
on  the  clavicle,  and  it  returns  when  the  arm  is  dropped.  Fracture  of 
the  outer  end  is  differentiated  by  greater  pain,  sometimes  by  crepitus 
being  demonstrated,  and  by  a  normal  relation  between  the  acromion 
and  extreme  end  of  the  clavicle.  ISIeasurement  of  both  clavicles,  for 
the  determination  of  their  length  and  the  position  of  the  deformity, 
will  also  help. 

Large  bone  spurs  and  rickety  deformities  of  the  clavicle  must 
also  be  differentiated.  They  are  usually  painless,  their  deformity  is 
not  influenced  by  arm  movements,  and  they  are  bilateral.  Contusion 
of  the  acromion  area,  bursitis,  and  sprains  must  not  be  overlooked. 
They  lack  definite  signs  of  dislocation  and  usually  subside  with  a  few 
days'  rest.    The  Koentgen  picture  is  necessary  in  many  cases. 

Treatment  and  Prognosis. — Reduction,  especially  in  incomplete 
cases,  is  often  very  easy.  A  hand  in  the  axilla  raises  the  shoulder  mass 
upward  and  the  other  hand  presses  down  on  the  clavicle.  A  soft 
crepitus  of  the  reduction  of  displacement  is  generally  felt;  if  it  is 
absent,  there  may  be  interposing  shreds  of  capsular  ligament,  or  the 
outer  bone  end  may  have  perforated  through  the  fibers  of  the  trapezius. 
If  this  is  so,  complete  reduction  can  be  accomplished  only  by  open 
operation.  In  severe  cases  of  complete  dislocation  and  great  dis- 
placement the  shoulder  must  usually  be  brought  backward  and  then 
raised  to  meet  the  pressed-down  clavicle.  Reductions  of  this  class  are 
a  great  disappointment;  they  may  seem  satisfactory,  but  recur  before 
a  retention  dressing  can  be  applied,  or  after  a  few  days  in  the  dressing 
are  found  to  be  as  bad  as  at  the  time  of  injury.  Several  times  I  have 
seen  carefully  applied  Desault  or  Velpeau  bandages  removed  after 
two  weeks'  immobilization  only  to  disclose  the  same  old  deformity 
present. 

For  incomplete  dislocations  these  two  dressings  mentioned  may  be 
used,  or  Stimson's  dressing  of  surgeon's  adhesive  applied  over  the 
shoulder  and  around  the  elbow  supplemented  by  a  swathe  which  holds 
the  arm  to  the  side.  Nichols  and  Smith'  used  a  modification  of  this 
dressing  (see  Fig.  138),  and  obtained  satisfactory  results  in  every 
case.  Sayre's  dressing  for  fractured  clavicle  is  also  used,  with  an 
extra  strap  over  the  displaced  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle. 

Nichols's  modified  dressing  is  applied  after  the  shoulder  is  corrected. 
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The  first  liaiid  of  two-iiitli  adhesive  plaster  (.1)  starts  near  the  wrist, 
is  carried  over  tlie  padded  elbow  and  back  across  the  ui)|kt  ami.    Tlie 


Pio.  I3S. — Nirholi  aiitl  Smith'i  drearint  for  discolatioD  of  the  ouMr  frnd  of  the  claviclo. 
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shoulder  is  held  back  while  the  plaster  is  carried  up  to  the  base  of  the 
neck  behind  and  forward  over  the  shoulder  to  the  chest.  The  second 
piece  (B)  starts  on  the  front  of  the  chest,  goes  up  over  the  shoulder 
one  inch  inside  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  down  back  of  the  arm 
around  the  elbow  and  up  in  front  to  cross  the  first  turn  of  the  strap 
about  the  middle  of  the  clavicle.  It  then  passes  over  the  shoulder 
and  across  the  back.  An  axillary  pad  is  used  to  prevent  inward 
displacement  of  the  shoulder  (Figs.  139  and  140). 

Operative  treatment  by  wiring  was  first  suggested  and  done  in 
1861  by  Cooper,  of  San  Francisco,  It  is  often  difficult  to  persuade 
patients  of  the  necessity  for  operation  for  their  condition  when  they 
have  little  pain  and  a  fair  function  in  the  arm.  Operation,  however, 
is  certainly  indicated  when  there  is  complete  dislocation  and  lacera- 
tion of  the  coracodavicular  ligaments.  Workingmen  who  need  strong 
shoulders  for  work  should  be  treated  by  operation  even  if  the  dis- 
placement is  slight.  It  shortens  the  convalescence  and  gives  a  stronger 
joint. 

The  operation  done  by  Cooper  consisted  of  wiring  the  clavicle  to 
the  aCTomion.  Kreck,  in  1894,  wired  2  cases.'  Later,  suture  of 
the  ligaments  was  proposed,  and  Elmgreen'  modified  the  ligament 
operation  by  detaching  the  trapezius  from  the  clavicle  and  fixing  it 
to  the  first  rib.  Nailing  was  also  done  through  the  acromion  into 
the  clavicle,'  and  the  most  modern  operative  treatment  consists  in 
repair  of  ligaments  supplemented  by  transplantation  of  fascial  flaps 
when  necessary.  Many  authorities  agree  that  suitable  permanent 
reduction  is  not  possible,  and  that  even  the  incomplete  dislocations 
should  be  operated  on.  Others,  in  view  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  sternoclavicular  articulation  and  the  shoulder  movements,  believe 
that  operation  which  fixes,  like  nailing,  or  which  causes  an  ankylosis 
of  the  joint,  causes  a  greatly  restricted  function.  Cadenat'  is  one  of 
these.  He  quotes  Kappler  and  Pierre  Marie,  who  saw  5  cases,  in 
all  of  which  the  clavicle  was  completely  removed  or  absent,  with  no 
loss  of  function.  One  group  of  4  cases  was  in  one  family  who  all 
had  congenital  absence  of  the  clavicle  with  no  trouble  in  use  of  the 
arm.  Opois*  reported  6  cases  of  total  extirpation  of  the  clavicle  for 
traumatisms  with  little  functional  disturbance. 

Operations  of  today  are  of  all  these  different  types.  They  may  be 
divided  into  (1)  direct  suture,  (2)  syndesmopexy,  (.'})  ligamentoplasty. 

1.    Direct  Suture. — Wires  are  inserted  through  drilled  holes  after 
exposure  of  the  joint  through  a  semilunar  fiap  with  the  base  toward  the  . 
neck.    Silk  ligatures  and  kangaroo  tendon  are  also  used.    Nails  and 
screws  can  be  inserted. 

Lee'  recorded  an  acromioclavicular  dislocation  in  a  nineteen-year- 
old  boy  received  in  footlmll  tackling.  Re<luction  failed,  and  there 
was  considerable  loss  of  function  in  the  shoulder.    A  vertical  incision 

■  MOnch.  med,  WehiiHchr.,  1897,  No.  50.  >  Zoiitrolbl.  f.  Chir.,  1899. 

■  NsTBth  in  HeideiberRer  Klinik,  lOUB.  •  Loc.  cit. 

I  Theae  de  Doctoret,  Paris,  1907-08.  •  Ann.  of  Surg.,  1914,  Ix,  506. 
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was  made  over  the  outer  aspect  of  the  joint,  and  the  articular  disk 
of  cartilage  was  found  to  prevent  replacement.  It  was  removed,  and 
the  ends  of  the  clavicle  and  scapula  were  freshened.  The  fibers  of 
the  trapezius  at  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  were  divided,  and  ensy 
reduction  followed.  Fixation  was  furnished  by  three  kangaroo  sutures 
through  the  coraco-acromial  ligament  and  clavicle  and  also  through 
the  coracoid  process  and  around  the  clavicle.  The  arm  was  immob- 
ilized in  plaster  in  a  position  of  abduction  for  two  weeks.  The  patient 
was  then  let  out  of  bed  and  after  five  weeks  the  plaster  was  removed. 

2.  Syndesmopexy. — ^The  reconstruction  of  the  acromioclavicular  and 
coracoclavicular  ligaments  can  be  done  by  sewing  their  torn  edges 
together  with  heavy  catgut,  kangaroo  tendon,  or  silk.  Mattress 
stitches  are  the  best. 

3.  Ligamertloplasty. — Ligamentoplasty  is  of  use  when  the  ligaments 
are  torn  and  shredded  beyond  repair.  A  flap  of  fascia  lata  is  trans- 
planted, or  the  posterior  fascia  along  the  coraco-acromial  wall  is  taken 
and  sutured  down  over  the  end  of  the  clavicle  and  the  acromion  by 
attachment  to  the  remnants  of  the  ligaments. 

Ligament  repair  should  always  be  done  when  wiring  or  other  direct 
fixation  is  performed.  Every  operation  should  be  followed  by  four 
or  five  weeks'  immobilization  in  a  Velpeau  or  Desault  dressing  until 
the  joint  is  strong  enough  to  start  function.  Residts  of  non-operated 
cases  may  be  satisfactory  if  the  deformity  is  overlooked  and  the 
patient  need  do  no  manual  labor.  In  laborers  there  is  always  a  restric- 
tion of  function  when  a  suitable  repair  has  not  been  made.  The 
patient  loses  power  to  lift  the  arm  high  and  has  weakness  in  abduction 
and  reaching.  If  the  dislocation  is  incomplete  and  the  joint  has  a 
play  of  a  centimeter  there  is  little  disability.  Complete  dislocation 
unreduced  gradually  increases  with  loss  of  strength  and  pain  in  the 
shoulder.  The  loss  of  power  eventually  b  so  much  that  the  arm  cannot 
rise  above  90  degrees.  Operative  results  and  prognosis  are  very  good. 
The  disability  is  short  and  union  is  prompt.  Recurrence  must  be 
guarded  against.  Final  functional  results  in  three  months  are  satis- 
factory. 

SobMromial  Dislocation. — Subacromial  dislocation  downward  and 
under  the  acromion  are  rare,  not  more  than  fifteen  being  found  in  the 
literature.'  The  causes  are  generally  direct  violence  by  falls  or  blows 
on  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle.  Allen's  case  was  caused  by  muscular 
action  when  a  girl  raised  an  axe  above  her  head  while  chopping  woo<l. 
The  head  of  the  humerus  probably  aids  In  pushing  the  end  of  the 
clavicle  back  under  the  acromion.  There  is  depression  of  the  top 
of  the  shoulder,  change  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  clavicle, 
and  pain  and  tenderness  with  ecchymoses.  I'unction  in  the  arm  is 
greatly  interfere<l  with,  and  the  brachial  plexus  may  be  pressed  upon 
with  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  arm  and  fingers.  The  scapula  is 
rotated  and  raised  so  that  its  inferior  angle  is  unusually   prominent 

I  Allen,  New  York  Med.  Beooid.  six,  206;  mud  EatoD,  ibid.,  xi.  734. 
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ami  its  motions  are  restricted.  The  clavicle  seems  to  point  downward, 
its  sternal  end  is  painful  to  deep  pressure,  the  sternocleidomastoid 
and  trapezius  muscles  are  held  taut,  and  the  head  inclines  toward  the 
injured  shoulder.  If  the  swelling  is  not  great  the  empty  articulating 
facet  of  the  acromion  may  be  palpated. 

Treatment.^ — Treatment  is  that  of  reduction  and  fixation.  The 
shoulder  is  drawn  outward  and  backward  by  a  firm  grasp  and  the 
chest  is  drawn  forward  by  the  two  flat  hands  of  an  assistant.  Theoreti- 
cally, extreme  abduction  with  elevation  of  the  arm  might  aid.  The 
clavicle  can  also  be  grasped  and  raised  during  these  manipulations. 
In  the  recorded  cases  replacement  has  been  easy.  Open  operation 
would  be  suitable  for  those  cases*  which  were  irreducible  or  of  long 
standing,  with  loss  of  function  and  pressure  symptoms.  The  prognosis 
is  fair.  Function  is  good  after  reduction,  and  even  without  reduction 
the  use  of  the  arm  is  fair. 

Sobcoraeoid  Dislocatioii.— This  condition  is  practically  unknown, 
and  the  cases  reported,  5  by  Godemer  and  1  by  Pinjon,  later  reviewed 
by  Malgaigne,  are  doubtful.  The  coracoid  and  acromion  processes 
are  supposed  to  be  prominent  beneath  the  skin  of  the  shoulder.  There 
is  a  depression  of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  which  may  be  felt  in  the 
axilla.  Reduction  would  be  made  by  drawing  the  shoulder  backward 
and  outward  and  pulling  up  on  the  clavicle. 

Double  Dislocatioii  of  the  Clancle. — ^There  has  been  some  confusion 
in  the  literature  between  double  and  total  dislocations  of  the  clavicle. 
Double  dislocation  can  occur  in  sjTnmetrical  joints  only.  Total  dis- 
location means  simultaneous  dislocation  of  both  ends  of  the  clavicle. 

Von  Kamptz'  reported  a  double  prestemal  dislocation  of  the  clavicle. 
A  double  dislocation  of  the  acromial  ends  was  reported  by  I^Bee. 
The  only  case  of  double  retrosternal  dislocation  was  seen  by  Geissler 
in  a  fifty-year-old  man  who  fell  about  fifteen  feet.  Von  Kamptz's 
case  could  not  be  reduced  by  manipulation,  and  open  operation  was 
resorted  to.  An  instance  of  bilateral  congenital  sternoclavicular  dis- 
location was  reported  by  Gourdon.*  In  his  article  he  states  that 
Ferguson  saw  a  similar  case  caused  by  accident  during  birth,  and  that 
Shaw  has  reported  one  of  an  anterior  congenital  dislocation "  of  one 
side.  Kappler  noted  a  luxation  of  the  internal  extremities  of  both 
bones  in  an  individual  in  whom  there  was  congenital  absence  of  the 
external  extremities  of  the  clavicle,  Gounlon's  patient  presented  a 
globular  enlargement  of  the  internal  extremities  which  could  be  easily 
palpated  as  the  ends  of  the  clavicle.  The  condition  was  painless, 
and  when  the  shoulders  were  thrown  forward  the  sternal  ends  disap- 
peared into  their  joints.  The  absence  of  the  articular  cartilage  disk 
is  believed  to  play  an  important  role  in  establishing  the  continuity 
of  this  articulation.  In  congenital  dislocations  it  is  found  that  this 
cartilage  is  unstable.  Gegenbauer  remarked  on  its  variability  of  form 
and  dimension  and  ibi  inconstant  presence.    Before  the  Anatomical 
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Society  of  Paris,  Poirier  showed  2  casesi  of  «»mplete  cotigienital  absence  j 
of  this  cartilaKe.     I'nsatbfactory   results  have  followed  most  opera-  ' 
tinns  for  this  nmHition.    (Imss  am!   Brodier  sutured  the  sternum  to 
till'  <liivicii\     IliHij;eii   perfornied   an   arthr(Kiesis,  hut   Gourdon  did 
rii)t  "pcralf  mi  his  patient  l"'(a\i«'  there  was  such  gm>d  use  of  the  arm. 
Total  Dialocation  ol  the  Clavicle.— There  have  been  no  cases  of  this 
dislocation  recorded  since  Cousins,'  which  was  tlie  twelfth.  His  case  was  ■ 
a  total  dislocation  upward  and  forward  of  the  right  clavicle,  the  left  I 
being  fractured.    These  cases  are  briefly:  I 

1 .  Richeraud  and  Gerdj.*  This  was  reported  by  I'nrral.  an  interne.  1 
The  [latient  was  twenty-four  jcars  old  and  the  bone  was  dislocated  j 
forward  and  upward.  There  wer«  fractured  ribs  accompanjing  the  I 
clavicular  injury.  j 

2.  Murel-Lavallee,'  The  patient  wa-s  forty  years  of  age.  Both  j 
ends  were  dislocated  forward  and  upward.  The  other  clavicle  was  ] 
fractured.  ' 

3.  North.'  The  patient  was  fourteen  j-ears  old.  Both  ends  were 
dislocated  fom'anl. 

4.  Hutchinson.'  A  man  had  been  caught  between  an  engine  and  a  ' 
platform.    There  were  other  injuries. 

5.  Stanley  Haynes.'    The  case  was  that  of  a  thirteen-year-old  girl. 

6.  Col.'  The  patient  was  a  girl  aged  seventeen  years ;  both  ends  were  i 
dislocated  forward. 

7.  Lund."  The  patient  was  a  man  agtni  thirty-two  years.  Both  J 
ends  were  dislocated  forward. 

<S.  RonilM-aii.'   The  case  was  one  of  dislo<-atioii  of  Ixith  ends  forward. 

9.  Hulke.'"  This  was  re|xirted  by  Hudson,  his  house  surgeon.  The 
sternal  end  was  displaced  forward  and  the  acromial  end  hackwani  and 
inward.  J 

10.  Newman"  rejmrted  a  case  four  years  after  seeing  it.  The  patient,  j 
a  man  twenty-four  years  old.  had  also  ribs  and  opposite  clavicle  frac-  I 
tured,  and  retention  of  urine.  He  was  never  able  to  do  hard  work  I 
again.  ] 

11.  Lucas."  This  case  wa.s  very  unusual,  because  it  was  a  simul-  i 
taneons  dislocation  of  l)oth  ends  in  a  thirty-two-year-old  man  who  was  \ 
caught  between  two  cart  wheels  and  crushed.  There  was  a  marked 
round  prominence  at  the  outer  end  of  the  right  clavicle,  which  stood 
up  an  inch  above  the  acromion.  The  skin  was  so  stretched  over  it 
that  there  was  danger  of  its  bursting  through.  At  the  hiner  end  the 
clavicle  was  displaced  backward  and  downward  and  left  a  deep  notch 

'  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Aun..  IDOfi,  i>.  19, 
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'  Gai.  dee  H6pitnui,  1H50,  Nu.  »3.  p.  130. 
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in  thf  sternal  Joint.  The  shoulder  fell  downward  and  bm^kward,  and 
there  existed  a  deep  hollow  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest.  The  two  upper  rihs  were  also  probablj-  dislocated 
backward,  but  there  was  no  hemoptysis  or  surgical  emphj'sema. 

Nine  cases  have  been  in  males  and  three  in  females,  the  ages  varying 
from  thirteen  to  forty  years.  The  causes  ha\e  been  external  violence 
on  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  shoulder,  except  in  one  instance; 
iL^ualty  severe  crushes  often  accompanied  by  other  injuries.  The 
shoidder  may  be  caught  between  opposing  forces  and  the  clavicle 
squeezed  out  like  the  pit  from  a  cherry.  Ilayues's  patient,  an  over- 
grown girl  of  tuberculous  tendency,  dislocated  the  bone  while  washinp 
her  neck.  The  displacement  is  generally  the  acromial  end  upward 
and  outward,  riding  on  the  acromion,  the  sternal  end  forward  and 
upward. 

Ciood  reductions  were  made  in  half  the  cases.  Cases  2,  5,  fi,  and 
1 1  were  not  reduced  at  both  ends.  Lucas's  case  probably  had  a  pri- 
mary reduction,  but  the  patient  left  the  hospital  in  a  plaster  dressing, 
suffered  another  accident  in  two  weeks  in  which  he  felt  something 
slip  in  his  shoulder,  hut  did  not  return  until  after  four  weeks,  at  which 
time  the  original  deformity  had  partly  recurred.  The  acromioclavicular 
end  is  reduced  by  the  operator's  carrying  the  elbow  upward,  the 
shoulder  back  and  outward.  The  sternal  end,  if  displaced  forward, 
is  reduc'eii  in  the  same  manipulation  by  direct  pressure.  Lucas  first 
refluced  the  acromial  end  and  then  made  use  of  the  clavicular  origin 
of  the  pecrtoralis  major  muscle  to  draw  the  sternal  end  upward  and 
forward,  the  arm  being  rotated  outward  and  then  drawn  backward. 
This  caused  a  replacement,  but  the  bone  tended  to  slip  back  out  of 
place  again. 

An  axillary  pad  is  applied,  and  the  ann  can  be  bandaged  to  the  chest, 

r  a  plaster  dressing  can  lie  put  over  alt.     Hutchiu.'«m's  case  was 

*  treated  by  rest  on  the  back,  as  was  also  Cousin's,  supplemented  by 

l-bag  pressure  over  the  disloc-ated  joints. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
FRACTUIIE8  OF  THE  SCAPULA. 

Anatomy. — ^The  scapula  is  an  important  link  in  the  shoulder- girdle 
structures.  Description  of  its  peculiar  shape  and  mu.scular  attachments 
is  not  necessary.  It  is  known  to  originate  from  at  least  seven  centers 
of  ossification,  and  the  body  plate  is  so  thin  that  it  is  transparent, 
or  in  some  cases,  lacking  entirely  in  bone.  The  greatest  interest 
in  the  bone  from  a  standpoint  of  fracture  exists  in  the  acromion  and 
eoracoid  processes  and  the  glenoid  cavity.  There  is  a  separate  center 
of  ossification  for  the  acromion,  hut  part  of  it  is  formed  bj^  an  exten- 
sion of  the  spine.  The  upper  third  of  the  glenoid  cavity  arises  from 
a  separate  ossification  center,  as  does  also  the  eoracoid  process.  Not 
only  do  these  epiphyses  not  unite  until  about  the  twenty-fifth  year, 
but  bone  continuity  may  never  be  established,  fibrous  union  persisting 
throughout  adult  life. 

Examination  of  the  shoulder  demonstrates  the  outline  and  position 
of  the  scapula.  The  spine,  the  acromial  and  eoracoid  processes,  and 
the  vertebral  and  axillary  borders  of  the  bone  can  be  palpated.  It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  palpation  of  the  glenoid  ca\'ity  and 
its  edges. 

Fractures  of  the  scapula  are  rare  and  are  always  caused  by  great 
violence.  The  bone  is  protected  by  heavy  muscular  layers  on  Ixith 
surfaces,  and  the  chest  dome  on  which  It  rests  is  elastic  enough  to 
take  up  jarring  force.  The  immobility  of  the  bone  in  connection 
with  shoulder  movements  is  also  a  protection.  The  overhanging 
acromion  and  eoracoid  suffer  in  trauma  more  often  than  any  other 
part  of  the  bone;  fractures  of  the  neck  and  body  are  rare. 

In  my  collection  of  11,302  fractures  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital 
I  found  that  the  scapula  was  fractured  81  times,  about  0,7  jjer  cent, 
of  all  fractures.  Of  these  81  fractures,  19  were  specified  as  acromial; 
most  of  the  others  were  of  the  spine,  body,  or  glenoid.  Mencke'  col- 
lected all  the  acromion  fractures  for  eight  years,  1905  to  1912,  at  the 
German  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  He  found  89  cases.  The  fractures 
of  the  scapula  are  divided  into  those  of  the  body,  spine,  acr(»mion, 
eoracoid,  glenoid  cavity,  neck,  and  angles. 

1.  Fractures  of  the  Body  of  the  Scapula. — These  are  infrequent, 
the  line  of  fracture  usually  passing  horizontally  from  the  vertebral 
to  the  axillary  border  in  the  infraspinous  fossa.  The  fracture  may  be 
multiple,  comminuted,  or  of  any  irregular  formation.  Displawment 
is  usually  not  great,  liecause  the  fragments  are  held  in  place  by  mus<-les, 

I  Auu.  or  SurK.,  lix.  233. 
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and  because  of  the  great  \iolenc-e  which  breaks  the  bone,  fragments 
may  be  separated  and  caused  to  override  and  may  persist  in  their 
displacement  in  spite  of  manipulation.  In  a  transverse  or  oblique 
fracture  of  the  body  when  displacement  is  present  it  is  greater  on  the 
axillary  border.  This  overriding  is  in  the  anteroposterior  direction, 
and  the  lower  fragment  may  also  be  pushed  laterally  by  the  causative 
force  and  held  upward  by  the  serratus  magnus  muscle.  Muscular 
action  also  may  cause  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  scapula,  just  as  it 
causes  fracture  of  the  inferior  angle  by  contraction  of  the  teres  major. 
Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.— There  is  pain  in  the  scapular  region, 
intensified  on  movement  of  the  arm  and  shoulder.  If  there  is  separa- 
tion and  overriding  of  fragments,  deformity  in  the  scapula  or  its 


Fio.   141. — Frnoture  of  the  body  of  the  scapula  originating  on  the  aiillary  border. 

borders  is  apparent,  there  are  local  tenderness,  swelling,  and  ecchy- 
moses  with  abnormal  mobility.  The  inferior  angle  of  the  bone  can 
Ije  grasped  by  one  hand,  while  tlje  other  hand  steadies  the  spine  or 
the  shoulder,  and  the  fragments  can  be  moved.  Crepitus  is  also  com- 
monly present.  If  the  patient  is  very  fat  or  muscular,  the  abnormal 
motility  and  crepitus  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  attendant's  plac- 
ing the  flat  hand  firmly  on  the  inferior  angle  of  the  bone  and  then 
adducting  and  elevating  the  arm.  This  movement  drags  the  upper 
fragment  with  the  shoulder  girdle  and  demonstrates  its  freedom  of 
motion  from  the  lower  fragment.  In  very  thin  patients  the  line  of 
separation  may  be  palpated,  but  the  opposite  scapula  must  also  be 
felt  if  errors  caused  by  normal  ridges  on  the  bone  are  to  be  avoided. 
The  pain  on  active  attempts  to  use  the  arm  is  a  constant  symjitom 
and  may  reduce  the  arm  function  to  nothing.     Examination  will 
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reveal  a  normal  humerus  and  shoulder  girdle  and  the  local  tenderness 
in  the  scapula.  If  the  cause  has  been  a  severe  violence  like  a  run- 
over  accident,  the  fracture  of  the  scapula  may  be  complicated  by  other 
iDJuries,  usually  involving  the  ribs  or  spine.  Open  fractures  are  rare, 
and  infection  is  particularly  to  be  feared  in  this  region.  The  accom- 
panying injuries  and  shock  may  make  the  fracture  secondary.  The 
usual  course  is  uneventful,  the  fracture  heals  with  little  deformity, 
and  should  overlapping  fragments  unite  without  reduction,  function 
is  generally  satisfactory.  I  have  seen  one  case  of  fracture  of  the 
scapula  with  an  excess  callus  oo  the  costal  surface  which  prohibited 
freedom  of  motion  and  caused  pain  by  pressure. 

Trflatment. — If  there  is  no  separation  of  fragments  and  the  fracture 
is  comminuted,  the  arm  and  shoulders  on  the  injured  side  must  be 
immobilized  three  or  four  weeks  in  a  natural  position  by  the  side. 
When  there  is  overriding  of  fragments  in  oblique  or  transverse  frac- 
tures, or  the  line  of  fracture  runs  through  the  spine,  the  misplaced 
portions  of  the  bone  may  be  brought  into  normal  relation  by  manipu- 
lation of  both  the  arm  and  lower  fragment  simultaneously.  When 
a  reduction,  is  accomplished  the  arm  must  be  immobilized  in  the 
position  which  obtains  reduction.  This  is  usually  ahduction,  and 
elevation  and  an  axillary  triangle,  or  the  plaster  dressing  described  in 
the  chapter  on  Fracture  of  the  Clavicle,  may  be  used.  A  small  amount 
of  displacement  can  be  corrected  by  manipulation  and  pressure  and 
can  be  held  by  a  broad  swathe  of  adhesive  plaster  placed  about  the 
chest  from  a  point  on  the  well  side  of  the  spinal  column  over  the 
injured  scapula  and  around  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest.  The 
arm  is  prevented  from  moving  and  dragging  the  scajjula  by  muscular 
action  through  being  enclosed  in  a  sling. 

Operative  treatment  is  applied  to  open  fractures  and  to  those  cases 
of  marked  overriding  which  cannot  be  held  in  reduction  by  strapping. 
Open  fractures  are  treated  in  accordance  with  the  line  of  treatment 
advised  under  operative  treatment,  with  particular  attention  to  early 
thorough  drainage  and  removal  of  fragments  when  sujipuration 
starts.  Closed  fractures  are  sometimes  wired  after  open  reduction. 
I  have  seen  two  cases,  both  of  which  gave  excellent  results. 

2.  Fractures  ot  the  Spine  of  the  Scapula.— Isolated  fractures  of 
the  spine  are  uncommon  (Fig.  142).  The  spine  is  frequently  involved 
in  comminuted  and  oblique  fractures  of  the  body,  or  in  severe  frac- 
tures of  the  acromion.  Diagnosis  is  easily  made  on  the  signs  of  ten- 
derness, swelling  and  ecchymoses,  and  the  palpation  of  a  loose  piece 
of  the  scapula  spine.  If  no  other  parts  are  involved,  the  spine  may  be 
strapped  in  position  by  an  adhesive  or  cotton  swathe  run  diagonally 
across  the  imck  and  over  the  shoulder.  The  arm  on  that  side  must  be 
immobilized  by  a  simple  sling  or  a  Desault  bandage  and  kept  quiet 
for  three  or  four  weeks. 

3.  Fractures  of  the  Acromion. — These  are  most  common  injuries 
of  this  hone.  Mcncke,  as  cited  previously,  found  89  in  eight  years 
in  one  hospital.    Roentgen-ray  examination  of  injured  shoulders  dis- 
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co\ers  them  in  a  surprisingly  large  jjereentage  of  cases.    'ITiev  may 
lie  divided  into: 

(1)  Sprain  fratrtures,  caused  hy  ligamentous  or  muscular  tearing  out 
of  the  bone  surface. 

(2)  Epiphyseal  separations. 

(3)  Distinct  fracture  of  a  large  i>art  of  the  process. 

Mencke  found  in  40  cases  examined  by  the  Roentgen  rays  that  25 
were  sprain  fractures,  8  were  distinct  fracture  of  the  process,  and  one 
was  an  epiphyseal  separation.  Six  cases  were  not  traced.  This  dis- 
position of  fractures  corresponds  with  the  findings  at  the  Cook  County 
Hospital,  where  most  of  the  acromial  injuries  are  sprain  fractures. 
These  fractures  are  caused  by  direct  violence  of  blows  or  falls  on  the 


shoulder;  by  indirect  violence  received  from  the  head  or  greater 
tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  and  from  muscular  and  ligamentous  pull 
in  falls,  blows,  and  dislocations  about  the  shoulder. 

(1)  Sprain  Fractures. — These  represent  the  largest  number  of  acromial 
injuries  and  are  of  interest  on  account  of  the  long  disability  which 
follows  neglected  cases.  The  following  classes  can  be  differentiated 
according  to  location  or  cause: 

(a)  At  the  Insertion  of  the  Coraco-acnmiial  Ligament  Caused  by  Direct 
VioUnee  Involving  this  Ligament.  The  insertion  is  partly  torn  loose 
from  the  acromion;  rarely  a  fair-sized  splinter  of  bone  is  detached 
with  it,  to  make  in  the  roentgenogram  a  distinct  separate  shadow 
which  lies  anteriorly  to  the  acromion.  If  no  distinct  bone  fragment 
exists,  the  edge  of  the  acromion  is  roughened,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
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small  caloiiication  masses  appear.  Disability  is  causec]  by  pain  and 
stiffening  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  Treatment  is  prolonged  rest  with 
baking  or  hot  applications  followed  by  active  exercises  when  pain  is 
entirely  absent.  The  ultimate  prognosis  for  shoulder  movement  is 
good. 

(J))  At  or  About  the  Acromioclavicular  Joint.  These  sprain  frac- 
tures are  caused  by  direct  violence  or  indirect  violence  like  that 
causing  dislocation  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle.  They  are 
similar  to  the  first  class  in  appearance,  the  tenderness  Is  located  at 
the  acromioclavicular  joint,  and  they  are  differentiated  merely  hy 
position.  Disability  arises  from  pain,  and  as  the  capsular  and  acromio- 
clavicular ligaments  are  involved,  pressure  or  tension  on  the  clavicle 
may  elicit  extreme  tenderness  in  the  joint.    Treatment  is  as  for  (a). 

(c)  On  the  Upper  Surface  of  the  Acromion.  These  are  caused  by 
direct  violence  like  that  received  in  injuries  from  falls,  as  a  sliding  on 
the  shoulder-joint.  They  are  very  small  roughenings  of  the  bone,  can 
be  found  only  in  a  carefully  viewed  dried  plate,  and  are  not  common. 
The  disability  is  temporary. 

(d)  At  the  Top  or  Outer  Surface  of  the  Acn>mion.  ITiese  are  caused 
in  two  ways:  The  first  is  direct  violence  received  on  the  extreme  tip 
of  the  process,  which  splinters  off  the  bone  surface,  and  the  second 
is  indirect  violence  received  by  the  acromion  in  the  course  of  shoulder 
injuries.  Fractures  of  the  clavicle,  dislocations  of  the  acromial  end 
of  the  clavicle,  and  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  cause  all  these  sprain 
fractures  indirectly.  That  is,  shoulder  injuries  caused  by  ahduction 
of  the  arm  may  injure  the  acromion  by  tearing  out  the  ligaments,  by 
springing  the  acromioclavicular  joint,  or  by  putting  so  much  strain 
on  the  coraco- acromial  joint  that  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus 
is  applied  forcibly  to  the  acromion  and  breaks  off  a  splinter  by  leverage. 

The  disability  which  threatens  from  secondary  arthritis  or  peri- 
arthritis of  the  shoulder- joint  is  like  that  of  all  joint  fractures,  and 
although  these  lesions  seem  insignificant,  the  complications  and  loss 
of  function  demand  early  diagnosis  and  the  institution  of  joint  rest. 
Treatment  is  the  rest  and  baking  mentioned,  and  must  be  long  con- 
tinued. 

Traumatic  bursitis,  which  has  a  slower  onset  and  is  characterized 
by  a  slightly  abducted  position  of  the  arm  for  relief  of  pressure  on  the 
disturbed  bursa,  must  lie  differentiated. 

(2)  EpipliTseal  Sepaiations.^ — These  are  rare.  They  occur  following 
any  of  the  different  mechanisms  mentioned,  more  often  the  abduc- 
tion strains  of  falls.  There  is  a  line  of  separation  of  varying  width 
near  the  base  of  the  acromion,  tenderness,  swelling  and  ecchymoses, 
and  no  crepitus.  '  In  studying  the  roentgenogram,  cases  of  non-cal- 
cified union  must  be  remembered.  Treatment  is  rest  and  supjjort  of 
the  arm  in  a  sling  or  Desault  bandage,  the  displacement  usually  being 
very  small. 

(3)  Fracture  of  the  Process  as  a  Whole. — These  fractures  involve  a 
distinct  fragment  at  the  outer  end  of  the  whole  process  well  down  into 
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the  spine.  The  ordinary  line  of  separation  is  oblique  and  is  outside 
of  the  acromioclavicular  joint.  The  causes  are  falls  on  the  shoulder, 
direct  violence  of  blows,  or  the  indirect  violence  of  abduction  shoulder 
injuries,  which  force  the  humeral  head  directly  upward  or  cause  a 
leverage  action  of  the  tuberosity.  There  is  localized  pain,  swelling, 
and  tenderness.  Crepitus  is  sometimes  present.  The  palpating  fingers 
may  feel  the  loose  fragment,  and  when  the  line  of  fracture  is  through 
or  inside  of  the  acromioclavicular  joint  there  is  a  flattening  of  the 
shoulder  on  its  superior  aspect.  The  humeral  head  can  l)e  felt  in  the 
glenoid,  the  arm  is  not  lengthened,  and  pushing  up  on  the  elbow  does 
not  decrease  the  deformity.  This  finding  aids  in  differentiation  from 
subglenoid  dislocation  and  fracture  of  the  glenoid  neck. 


Fig.  143. — Fracture  of  the  acromion  proreas  with  little  separation 


Treaiment. — The  treatment  consists  in  tlie  immobilizing  of  the 
whole  upper  extremity  with  the  forearm  left  free  in  a  sling.  The 
Desault  bandage,  or  one  of  those  described  under  Treatment  of  Frac- 
ture of  the  Outer  End  of  the  Clavicle,  is  excellent.  The  reduction  is 
made  by  the  attendant  pressing  the  arm  upward  against  the  acromion 
to  relax  the  pull  on  the  small  fragment,  aiding  the  reduction  by  external 
manipulation  of  loose  fragments.  The  supporting  bandage  must  be 
left  on  at  least  four  weeks.  When  non-union  results,  or  the  fragment 
cannot  be  replaced,  open  operation  is  indicated  for  the  holding  of  the 
hone  by  wire,  or  the  removal  of  small  fragments  which  threaten  inter- 
ference with  shoulder-joint  movement.  Old  cases  with  restricted 
abduction,  which  have  been  imperfectly  reduced  and  in  which  hony 
union  in  malposition  has  resulted,  are  to  be  operated  upon.  It  is 
better  to  remove  entirely  fragments  which  interfere  with  arm  motion 
than  to  attempt  to  replace  and  fasten  them  with  foreign  material. 
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4.  Fractores  of  the  Coracoid. — These  are  frequent  and  are  i-aused 
by  direct  and  indirect  violence  and  muscular  action.  Kxatnples  of 
direct  violence  are  falls,  football  tackling  and  blows,  and  trauma 
from  a  dislocated  hea^i  of  the  humerus.  Indirect  \iolerice  occurs  in 
the  abduction  injuries  at  the  shoulder  and  fractures  of  the  clavicle. 
Muscular  c-ontraction  of  the  biccjjs  and  coracobrachialis  is  a  cause  in 
severe  exertion  with  the  arm.  Sprain  fractures  of  the  coracoid  also 
occur  following  direct  violence.  Skillern'  has  reported  a  case  in  a 
football  player.  I  have  seen  several.  The  mechanism  is  probably 
a  tearing  out  of  the  coracoid  insertion  of  the  coracoclavicular  liga- 
ment, and  the  extreme  tip  of  the  bone  is  not  involved  (Fig.  144). 


The  site  of  ordinary  fracture  is  near  the  base;  displacement  is 
slight  because  the  coracoclavicular  ligament  holds  the  fragments. 
As  in  the  acromion  process,  the  ossification  centre  of  the  coracoid 
process  may  be  split  apart,  or  its  failure  to  calcify  may  lead  to  diagnosis 
of  epiphyseal  separation  or  fracture  from  the  roentgenogram.  The 
plane  of  fracture  may  involve  the  base  of  the  process  and  extend  into 
the  glenoid  cavity.  This  fracture  is  caused  by  extreme  direct  violence. 
The  symptoms  are  pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure,  augmented  by 
manipulation  of  the  process.  Swelling  and  ecchymoses  appear,  the 
discoloration  spreading  downward  over  the  skin  of  the  chest.  I  have 
at  this  time  a  patient  with  a  fractured  coracoid  and  other  injuries, 
who  has  severe  pain  on  slight  pressure  of  the  process  and  an  ecchy- 

'  Amer.  Jour,  of  Surg..  Ivii,  280. 
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mosis  extending  below  the  nipple  <iii  that  si)ie.  <'rci>itiis  may  Ite 
elieited  in  some  instances,  but  the  ilisplaeement  is  sliglit.  Bony  union 
is  not  the  nile  and  fiinetion  of  the  ann  and  shouUkT  is  litth-  iiiHneneed. 

Treatment  is  replacement  of  the  fragment  and  tmnioliilixatiou  of 
the  arm,  as  in  fraetnre  of  the  acromion.  If  tlie  forearm  is  flexed,  the 
muscles  leading  from  this  process  are  relaxed  and  pain  is  lessened,  whiie 
bony  union  is  favored, 

5  and  6.  Fractures  of  the  Neck  and  Otenoid  Cavity.— Fracture  nf 
the  neck  of  the  scapula  is  rare,  the  line  of  fracture  passing  from  the 
suprascapular  notch  to  the  axillary  liorder  of  the  hone  Ix-low  the 
glenoid  rim.  These  two  tyt>es  of  fracture,  neck  and  glenoid  cavity, 
are  grouped  together  because  one  sees  them  togt^ther.  The  line  of 
fracture  may  start  in  the  glenoid  and  pass  obliquely  to  the  axillary 
border  of  the  bone,  or  the  base  of  the  glenoid  may  be  comminuted. 
The  lesser  fractures  of  this  region  involve  the  lip  of  the  glenoid,  and 
though  many  of  them  are  found  in  dislocations  of  the  humerus,  some 
are  unrecognized  after  trauma  and  lead  to  stiffened  shoulder- joints. 

Gross  fracture  through  the  neck  may  cause  separation  of  the  cora- 
coid  pRwess  with  the  broken-oflf  fragment.  The  acromion  remains 
intact  and  by  its  ligamentous  attachments  limits  the  amount  of  dis- 
placement downward  of  the  glenoid  and  neck. 

The  causes  are  direct  violenc-e  or  abduction  shoulder  injuries  result- 
ing from  falls.  The  symptoms  of  scapular  neck  fracture  are  a  flat- 
tening of  the  shoulder  area  below  the  acromion,  which  stands  out 
prominently,  and  a  lengthening  of  the  arm.  There  is  usually  pain 
and  swelling  with  crepitus  when  the  humerus  is  rotated  by  a  grasping 
of  the  elbow,  and  the  condition  is  most  often  mistaken  for  dislocation 
of  the  shoulder.  It  is  differentiated  by  the  surgeon  lifting  up  on 
the  elbow  to  reduce  the  deformity  Snd  by  not  finding  the  head  of  the 
humerus  in  the  axilla.  Duga's  test  is  negative.  When  the  elbow 
support  is  removed,  the  arm  drops  again,  and  the  deformity  returns. 
This  is  a  characteristic  finding.  In  a  case  which  I  saw  recently  the 
following  additional  signs  were  noted : 

Gentle  rotation  of  the  arm  demonstrates  that  the  head .  of  the 
humerus  rotates  with  the  shaft,  and  there  is  little  pain.  If  one  hand 
is  used  to  steady  the  scapula  bj-  pressure  o\-er  the  spine  and  shoulder, 
the  other  hand  can  raise  the  arm  independently  without  causing  the 
shoulder  to  rise.  Some  individuals  normally  pos.sess  lax  joints,  and 
there  may  be  a  small  amount  of  normal  motion  of  the  humerus  upward. 
This  normal  condition  must  be  excluded.  A  roentgenogram  taken 
through  the  shoulder  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  from  the  vertical  axis 
of  the  arm  will  demonstrate  the  glenoid  edge  and  part  of  the  cavity. 

Fracture  of  the  glenoid  hp  and  edge  is  not  uncommon.  In  the 
last  year  I  have  seen  four,  one  in  connection  with  an  old  partial  dis- 
location in  which  the  humerus  lay  slightly  forward  of  the  glenoid. 
It  could  not  be  reduced  by  manipulation,  and  open  operation  dis- 
closed the  anterior  and  inferior  edges  of  the  glenoid  cavity  broken  off 
and  displaced  downwanl.    There  was  no  means  of  holding  the  head 
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of  the  humerus  in  the  shoulder-joitit  in  a  normal  position,  on  this 
account  and  also  because  of  periarthritic  tissue  thiekeiiing.  The  edge 
of  the  glenoid  was  chiseled  off,  part  i>f  the  humeral  head  oil  the  irmer 
side  was  also  chiseled  off,  and  a  muscular  flap  interposed.  The  result 
was  fair  functionally.  Later  I  operated  on  a  second  case  in  which  the 
pathology  was  that  of  a  bony  ankylosis  caused  by  fracture  of  the 
glenoid  rim.  There  was  no  history  of  dislocation.  Beasly'  reported 
a  case  of  a  fragment  broken  off  the  lower  edge  of  the  glenoid  which 
tip)>ed  enough  after  imion  to  force  the  head  of  the  humerus  up  against 
the  acromion.  He  does  not  state  what  position  the  arm  was  in  but 
does  mention  that  abduction  was  painful  and  restricted.  The  adhe- 
sions were  broken  up  and  the  arm  placed  in  a  normal  position.  Good 
function  resulted. 

Treatment. — Treatment  of  recent  glenoid  fractures  is  immobiliza- 
tion of  the  arm  in  partial  abduction  until  all  soreness  and  pain  have 
ceased  in  the  joint.  This  will  take  five  or  six  weeks,  and  if  the  primary' 
rest  of  the  joint  has  l>een  thorough,  fuller  function  will  return  rapidly. 
If  joint  motion  b  commenced  before  the  process  of  callus  formation 
and  union  have  ended,  irritat  on  will  follow,  and  there  will  be  restricted 
joint  movement  with  pain.  The  old  cases  will  Improve  under  the 
modified  arthrojilasty  previously  mentioned.  Forcible  breaking  up 
of  adhesions  and  movement  under  anesthesia  is  a  questionable  pro- 
cedure. In  some  instances  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained. 
Usually  a  firmer  ankylosis  follows. 

7.  PnMrtures  of  the  Angles  of  the  Scapula.— These  fractures  are 
rare,  and  really  belong  to  the  class  of  fractures  of  the  body.  They 
are  produced  usually  by  direct  violence,  although  fracture  of  the 
inferior  angle  has  been  recorded  arising  from  muscular  action  of  the 
teres  major  muscle  (Grimard).'  The  displacement  is  generally  pro- 
nounced enough  to  be  easily  detected  by  palpation.  There  is  pain 
and  tenderness  and  crepitus,  with  the  finding  of  a  loose  piece  of  bone. 
The  attached  muscles  tend  to  maintain  displacement,  so  that  reduc- 
tion is  difficult  and  maintenance  is  almost  impossible.  Adhesive 
strapping  and  arm  immobilization  may  suffice,  because  there  is  little 
disability  following  union  with  displacement  of  fragments.  Open 
operation  with  wiring  may  be  performed  to  obtain  an  anatomical 
reduction. 

Fractures  of  the  upper  angle  are  very  rare  and  are  caused  by  direct 
violence.  The  line  may  be  but  a  fissure,  or  the  fragment  may  in\'olve 
the  spine.    Treatment  is  the  same  as  the  spine  fractures. 
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FRACTl'liES  AND  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  RIBS 
AND  COSTAL  CARTILAGF.S. 

Anfttomy. — Along  the  \'ertebral  border  the  heads  of  the  ribs  articu- 
late with  the  bodies  of  the  two  adjacent  vertebrae  with  a  small  joint 
surface  and  a  strong  ligamentous  attachment.  The  neck  and  tubercle 
are  also  attached  by  ligaments  and  articulate  with  the  transverse 
process  of  the  vertebrse.  The  b(}dies  are  flat  and  curved.  In  front 
the  rib  extends-  into  its  costal  cartilage  directly  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  joint.  The  chondrosternal  articulations,  except  that  of  the 
first  rib,  are  true  joints  and  are  strengthened  by  the  overlapping  of 
the  periosteum  and  articular  ligaments.  Between  the  costal  cartilages 
from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  there  are  also  small  synovial  surfaces  which 
are  strengthened  by  ligamentous  bands.  The  costal  cartilages  are 
composed  of  hyaline  cartilage;  the  first  seven  prolong  the  ribs  forward 
to  the  sternum,  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  are  articulated  with  the 
lower  border  of  the  cartilage  above,  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
end  in  the  lateral  abdominal  wall  without  anterior  attachment.  These 
ribs  are  called  the  "floating  ribs."  The  cartilage  is  broadest  at  the 
rib  end,  tapering  toward  the  sternum,  and  the  intercostal  distance 
gradually  narrows  from  above  downward.  There  is  no  fixed  relation 
between  rib  length  and  cartilage  length,  as  the  cartilage  gradually 
increases  from  the  first  rib  to  the  seventh  or  eighth,  the  most  promi- 
nent ribs,  where  it  is  between  five  and  six  inches  long.  The  ribs  ante- 
riorly are  easily  palpated  and  can  be  identified  except  in  fat  persons. 
They  are  elastic,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  costal  cartilage  enhances 
this  property.  The  clavicle  protects  the  first  two  ribs;  the  last  two 
are  protected  because  of  their  floating  character. 

Causes  of  Fractures  and  Dislocatioiia  of  tlie  Bibs. — The  relative  immu- 
nity of  the  first  two  and  la.st  two  ribs  protects  them,  and  most  fractures 
occur  in  the  middle  ribs,  the  fourth  to  eighth.  In  childhood  the  bones 
and  cartilages  are  so  elastic  that  fracture  rarely  occurs.  In  11,302 
fractures  admitted  to  the  Cook  County  Hospital  there  were  883  frac- 
tures of  the  ribs,  the  number  not  quite  equalling  the  number  of 
fractures  of  the  femur.  The  average  age  of  the  cases  admitted  during 
1914  was  forty-three  years.  By  far  the  larger  percentage  is  in  males, 
about  77  per  cent.,  on  account  of  exposure  and  occupation. 

The  exciting  causes  are  direct  violence  from  falls  or  blows,  and 
indirect  violence  by  bending  and  compression,  or,  rarely,  by  muscular 
action.  If  the  force  is  applied  directly  against  a  rib,  it  breaks  by  the 
usual  method  of  compression.    Infraction  is  rare.    If  the  whole  chest 
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13  compressed,  as  it  is  in  most  cases,  the  indirect  violence  may  cause 
the  rib  to  give  at  a  weak  point,  usually  just  in  front  of  the  angle. 
Anteroposterior  compression  tends  to  flatten  out  the  normal  curve 
of  the  rib,  which  naturally  gives  way  at  the  jwint  of  greatest  bending 
near  the  angle.  Muscular  action  may  cause  fractures  or  dislocations 
in  one  lifting  heavy  objects,  straining  against  a  heavy  Iturden,  or 
violently  sneezing,  coughing,  or  laughing.  The  roentgenogram  has 
proved  in  many  eases  that  multiple  fractures  of  the  same  rib  or  ribs 
are  more  common  than  clinical  diagnosis  would  indicate. 


The  neighboring  rib 


Patholocy. — Fracture  of  a  rib  may  be  partial  or  complete  (Fig.  145). 
The  former  is  rare  and  consists  of  fissures  or  linear  cracks  across  the 
bone  with  no  separation.  Complete  fractures  may  he  single  or  multiple, 
involving  any  number  of  ribs  to  the  extent  of  all  on  one  side  of  the 
body,  or  even  on  both  sides,  an  occurrence  which  has  been  recorded 
in  a  few  instances.  The  line  of  fracture  is  commonly  transverse  or 
oblique;  it  may  be  very  irregular  and  jagged.    The  first  two  ribs  are 
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seldom  broken,  but  tbey  may  be  involved  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle 
or  stenium,  or  are  broken  alone  when  violence  causes  depression  of 
the  clavicle  (Fig.  146). 

.Single  fractures  usually  involve  the  rib  at  points  from  the  mid- 
axillary  line  forward,  piarticularly  because  they  are  most  often  caused 
by  direct  violence,  and  the  scapula  and  heavy  back  muscles  protect 
the  tibs  posteriorly.  If  there  are  multiple  fractures,  or  the  cause  is 
indirect  violenc*  from  chest  compression,  the  angle  is  a  favorite  site 


of  break.  Direct  violence  may  cause  fracture  of  several  ribs  in  front 
at  the  point  of  application,  and  as  the  force  continues,  pressing  in  on 
the  hones,  a  second  fracture  occurs  in  the  weak  point  behind.  If 
several  ribs  are  broken  thus,  the  bones  override,  and  a  flat  area  of  the 
chest  is  found.  If  the  ribs  are  broken  at  one  point,  they  may  override 
slightly,  the  fragments  assum'ng  a  slight  angular  deformity.  I'sually 
the  periosteum  is  not  ruptured  on  both  sides,  and  this  protection, 
coupled  with  that  afforded  by  the  muscles  and  neighboring  bones, 
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prevents  much  displacement  (Fig.  147).  When  a  single  ril)  is  frac- 
tured, overriding  is  rare,  but  it  does  occur.  I  recall  distinctly  finding 
a  healed  rib  fracture  in  the  chest  wall  when  removing  the  thoracic 
organs  at  an  autopsy.  Ontj'  one  rib  gave  any  evidence  of  fracture,  and 
that  was  healed  with  overlapping  of  nearly  a  half-inch. 


Flo.  147. — Multiple  fractures  of  the  ends  of  the  lower  ril 


Open  fractures  of  ribs  are  not  common.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  bone 
fragments  ever  penetrate  the  skin  after  injury,  but  they  frequently 
penetrate  the  parietal  pleura  or  the  lung.  The  fractures  can  therefore 
be  opened  in  either  direction,  the  opening  through  the  skin  surface 
being  practically  always  caused  by  the  object  which  pro<Iuced  the  injurj. 

Complications. — Pleura  and  lung  may  be  injured  together  or  sepa- 
rately. Bone  fragments  are  often  driven  through  the  parietal  pleura, 
or  the  depressing  of  the  bone  causes  the  pleura  to  split  open.    Fre- 
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quently  the  lung  is  injured  through  being  split  bj'  the  trauma,  even 
though  the  pleural  cavity  is  normal.  These  complications  lead  to 
■hemorrhage  from  the  torn  surfaces,  or  a  collection  of  air  in  the  pleural 
cavity  from  the  outside  atmosphere  or  the  torn  lung.  When  the  two 
pleural  surfaces  are  not  adherent,  hemorrhage  may  slowly  fill  the 
pleural  cavity  and  cause  death  from  lung  collapse,  anemia,  or  pressure 
on  the  thoracic  viscera.  Subcutaneous  or  surgical  emphysema  may 
also  result  from  the  pumping  of  air  into  the  tissues  from  the  lung  direct, 
or  from  an  external  wound.  If  the  lung  is  adherent  to  the  parietal 
pleura  by  old  adhesions,  these  complications  are  less  likely  to  follow. 
The  lung  cannot  collapse,  pneumothorax  has  no  opportunity  to 
develop,  and  hemorrhage  is  circumscribed  by  the  pressure  of  sur- 
rounding adherent  tissues.  Emphysema  may  be  present  with  adherent 
pleura  because  the  movements  of  the  chest  wall  may  force  into  the 
tissues  air  which  has  no  means  of  exit  and  which  is  held  by  the  valve- 
like closure  of  the  wound  edges  during  expiration.  This  may  spread 
widely  over  the  tissues  of  the  body,  involving  the  neck,  face,  and 
abdomen.  With  displacement  after  direct  violence  a  fragment  of 
bone  may  penetrate  the  lung  and  cause  localized  hemorrhage  with 
hemoptysis,  or  localized  pleuritis  and  lung  consolidation. 

Occasionally  the  intercostal  artery  is  ruptured  in  fracture  in  its 
course  just  below  the  rib.  Hemorrhage  from  this  artery  is  brisk  and 
may  pour  itself  into  the  pleural  cavity  or  directly  into  the  iung,  and 
result  in  pulmonary  hemorrhage  ma  the  bronchi.  Other  complica- 
tions are  rare.  The  intercostal  nerve  may  be  pinched  between  frag- 
ments or  caught  in  the  callus.  This  causes  pain  from  pressure  neuritis, 
which  lasts  until  the  nerve  has  lost  all  function  from  continued  com- 
pression. If  one  nerve  alone  is  ruptured,  there  may  be  no  area  of 
anesthesia,  on  account  of  the  overlapping  of  peripheral  distribution 
of  its  neighbors.  Empyema  may  follow  fracture  from  infection  of  a 
hemorrhage  into  the  pleura,  or  from  direct  infection  from  lacerated 
lung  tissue.  Osteomyelitis  with  necrosis  of  the  rib  may  occur  also 
from  external  or  internal  infectious  sources.  A  lobar  pneumonia  may 
develop  after  rib  injury. 

Paralytic  ileus  has  been  noted  as  another  rare  sequel.  Adams' 
reported  2  cases,  1  of  which  had  no  postmortem  findings  except 
rib  fracture.  The  paralytic  conditi<m  of  the  bowel  probably  results 
from  irritation  of  the  great  splanchnic  nerxe  which  arises  from  the 
sixth  to  the  tenth  thoracic  ganglia  near  the  heads  of  the  ribs.  Any 
retention  of  gas  or  fecal  matter  in  the  bowel  favors  the  condition, 
HO  that  the  condition  of  bowel  stasis  should  receive  early  attention 
in  treatment. 

Patholo(7  of  Cartilage  Jnjuij  and  Dislocations. — The  pathology  can 
be  divided  into: 

1.  Dislocation  of  the  ribs  on  the  vertebrae. 

2.  Separation  of  the  rib  at  its  own  costochondral  junction. 
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'■i.  Separation  of  the  costochondral  cartilage  from  tlie  sternum. 

4.  Fracture  across  the  costochondral  cartilage. 

5.  Separatioiiofonecartilagefromanotheratalevelbelow  the  sternum. 

1.  Dislocation  of  the  ribs  on  the  vertebrae  is  found  only  in  cases  of 
extreme  direct  violence  often  associated  with  fracture  of  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  vertebrte.  If  the  transverse  process  is  not  broken, 
there  must  be  laceration  of  all  ligaments  uniting  the  head  and  tubercle 
of  the  rib  to  the  spine.  The  two  lower  ribs  are  the  ones  frequently 
dislocated,  probably  on  account  of  lack  of  support  anteriorly.  The 
displacement  is  in  any  direction  according  to  the  force,  and  the  kidney 
beneath  may  be  bruised  or  lacerated  bj'  the  trauma.  The  diagnosis 
is  made  by  the  finding  of  a  break  in  the  normal  prominence  of  the  ribs 
close  to  the  vertebrse,  the  disappearance  or  undue  prominence  of  the 
rib  involved,  and  a  lack  of  crepitus.  The  roentgenogram  is  essential 
to  exact  diagnosis. 

2.  Separation  of  the  rib  at  its  own  costochondral  junction  is  the 
commonest  form  of  thoracic  injurj-  occurring  up  to  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  There  is  no  true  joint  here,  and  the  binding  ligaments  are 
weaker  than  those  at  the  sternal  junction.  The  periosteum  is  torn  by 
direct  or  indirect  violence,  and  the  cartilage  displaced  from  the  small 
notch  by  which  it  fits  into  the  rib.  The  rib  may  overlap  the  cartilage 
in  front  or  behind  with  distinct  displacement,  and  several  junctions 
may  be  damaged  simultaneously.  The  diagnosis  is  not  difhcult, 
because  there  is  distinct  displacement  and  no  fracture  crepitus  nor 
much  swelling  to  obscure  the  findings.  Pain  may  be  annoying,  and 
union  may  never  occur;  when  it  does  it  is  bony. 

3.  Separation  of  the  costochondral  cartilage  from  the  sternum  is 
more  often  a  subluxation  than  a  complete  dislocation  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  ligamentous  attachments.  It  is  commonly  the  result 
of  indirect  violence  or  muscular  action  in  adolescents  overstraining 
in  physical  competition  or  gymnasium  work.  The  displacement  may 
reduce  itself,  and  the  diagnosis  is  made  on  the  constant  point  of 
tenderness,  lameness  affecting  the  chest  or  arm,  and  a  thickening 
along  the  sternal  margin. 

4.  Fracture  across  the  costochondral  cartilage  is  usually  transverse 
and  is  often  overlooked.  Displacement  varies;  one  piart  lies  in  front 
of  the  other  or  no  separation  at  all  may  exist.  The  diagnosis  does  not 
depend  on  symptoms  in  any  way  different  from  those  of  the  foregoing 
classes,  but  is  merely  an  anatomical  one.    Union  is  by  bone. 

5.  Separation  of  the  cartilages  from  each  other  occurs  in  the  group 
from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  ribs  which  form  the  epigastric  arch.  This, 
a  common  injury,  results  from  direct  or  indirect  violence.  Diagnosis 
is  made  on  the  persisting  soreness  to  pressure  or  the  movements  of 
respiration.  Coughing  or  sneezing  are  also  painful.  There  is  no 
crepitus,  and  the  symptoms  are  located  aiiteriorty.  Deformity  is 
rare.  One  rib  may  slip  from  the  other  on  deep  inspiration,  with  a 
click  which  is  felt  by  the  patient,  and  after  healing  a  small  mass  may 
he  palpable. 
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Symptonu.^F'racturc  of  one  or  possibly  two  ribs  may  give  few 
sj'mptoms.  Pain  in  the  chest,  soreness,  stitch  in  the  side  when  sneezing 
or  laughing  are  the  common  findings.  After  compres.sion  or  a  blow 
on  the  chest  soreness  is  likely  to  he  diffuse,  and  although  detailed 
examination  of  the  uourse  of  each  rib  is  made,  the  surgeon  may  not 
be  able  to  name  the  bones  involved.  Crepitus  may  sometimes  be 
elicited  by  pressing  on  the  Hternum  or  spine,  or  it  may  be  felt  by  the 
patient  on  deep  inspiration.  When  the  chest  wall  is  thick  and  the 
soreness  diffuse,  it  is  vinnecessarj'  to  cause  distress  by  search  for 
crepitus.  If  it  is  not  readily  made  out  by  pressure  in  front  and  liehind 
cm  the  suspected  rib,  it  may  Im?  felt  by  palpation  with  the  palm  on 
the  chest  wall,  or  heard  by  the  stethoscope  on  deep  inspiration.  If 
several  ribs  are  broken,  the  patient  invariably  assumes  an  attitude 
with  body  bent  and  head  inclined  toward  the  affected  side  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  motion  in  the  chest.  He  may  also  hold  the  side  with 
the  corresponding  hand.  Deformity  of  the  chest  contour  and  a 
looseness  of  fragments  are  found  only  in  severe  and  multiple  fractures. 
After  a  day  or  two  the  ])oint  of  tenderness  to  palpation  or  the  pain  of 
chest  movement  becomes  more  localized,  and  the  patient  can  often 
put  his  finger  on  the  spot  of  greatest  distress. 

Pleuritic  pain  may  appear  secondarily.  Hemoptysis  may  also  be 
an  early  sjTnptom,  if  any  of  the  compli(;ating  causes  are  present. 
When  this  continues  with  pain,  the  surgeon  must  suspect  that  a 
fragment  of  bone  has  penetrated  into  the  lung  tissue.  The  sjTnptoms 
of  hemothorax,  pneumothorax,  and  collapse  of  the  limg  are  those  of 
shock  and  air  hunger  and  the  chest  findings  on  physical  examination, 

rhieh  go  with  the  respective  conditions.    Subcutaneous  emphyseraft 

lay  start  early  and  become  alarming  in  its  spread.  The  subcutaneous 
tissues  become  swollen  and  crackle  on  pressure.  Respiration  may 
be  greatly  embarrassed,  and  this  complication  may  interfere  with 
treatment  and  threaten  life.  Injurj-  of  the  pericardial  sack  or  the 
heart  itself  has  been  reported  in  rib  fracture.  In  elderly  people  late 
compliciitiiins  nia\-  result  which  involve  cardiac  w^eakness  and  dilata- 
tion from  lon^-continued  pain  and  loss  of  sleep. 

Coarse  and  Prognosis. ^ — Fracture  of  a  single  rib  caused  by  direct 
violence  has  a  painful  ctturse  for  the  first  week,  followed  by  gradual 
relief  and  ultimate  recovery  in  three  to  four  weeks.  If  the  patient 
keeps  relatively  quiet  and  has  proper  treatment,  he  may  experience 
little  sharp  pain,  unless  there  is  pleurisy  or  chest  mo^■ement  from  a 
reflex  ctmgh.  If  the  patient  desires  to  remain  in  bed,  the  most  com- 
fortable position  is  a  sitting  one.  Deep  inspiration,  sighing,  laughing, 
and  sneezing  are  to  be  avoided.  After  a  week  the  pain  decreases,  and 
the  patient  can  get  about,  but  must  avoid  vigorous  use  or  abduction 
and  elevation  of  tlie  arm  on  the  affected  side  in  dressing.  Callus  can 
nearly  alwaj's  be  palpated  and  maj'  lead  to  the  complications  men- 
tioned. Harely  several  proximate  rib  ends  may  solidify  together  and 
form  a  bony  mass  in  the  chest  wall,  or  a  gap  may  de\'elop  through 
which  a  hernia  of  the  pleura  and  lung  appear.    I  have  seen  one  such 
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case,  complicated  by  rupture  of  the  diaphragm.  The  rib  fractures 
were  open,  the  diapliragm  was  sutured  through  their  opening,  and 
when  the  chest  wall  healed  there  was  a  large  hernia  of  the  lung  out- 
ward beneath  the  skin  scar.  The  complications  alter  the  usual  course 
because  the  fracture  alone  is  secondary.  Hemorrhage  from  an  inter- 
costal artery,  subcutaneous  emphysema,  pneumothorax,  and  pene- 
tration of  the  lung  with  hemoptysis  may  produce  alarming  symptoms 
and  cause  death.  Generally  emphysema  disappears  in  a  few  days. 
Traumatic  asphyxia  following  severe  compression  of  the  chest  accom- 
panied by  rib  fracture  is  also  a  serious  complication  in  the  course. 
There  is  a  marked  cyanotic  color  of  the  skin  of  the  face  and  chest 
and  a  capillary  hemorrhage  in  the  skin  and  beneath  the  conjunctivie. 
The  condition  is  caused  by  the  traumatic  intense  passive  congestion 
of  the  head  and  neck  tissues  with  interstitial  hemorrhages,  which 
probably  also  involve  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  respiratory  tract. 
The  blue  color  with  dyspnea  lasts  for  several  days. 

In  multiple  fractures  some  permanent  deformities  of  the  chest  con- 
tour persist.  After  dislocations  and  separations  of  cartilage  and  bone 
some  deformity  is  the  rule,  but  there  is  no  pain,  and  function  of  the 
affected  side  is  not  much  impaired.  Arm  movements  may  be  impeded 
slightly.  If  non-union  remains  in  cartilage  fracture,  the  joint  may 
slip  out  of  place  when  the  patient  assumes  certain  positions,  but  it 
easily  replaces  itself  and  is  painless. 

Treatment. — Simple  fracture  of  one  or  two  ribs  requires  relief  of 
pain  most  prominently.  Treatment  must  also  look  toward  the  cor- 
rection of  displacements  and  the  care  of  complications.  To  reduce 
the  pain  and  to  control  chest  movements  which  may  result  in  pain 
or  pleural  irritation,  the  portion  of  the  thorax  involved  in  the  fracture 
must  be  immobilized.  If  hut  one  rib  has  been  broken  and  it  lies  in 
the  area  of  the  prominent  ribs  which  possess  most  movement,  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  chest  must  be  held  quietly.  Ordinary  respira- 
tory motion  may  cause  no  distress,  but  sighing  or  laughing  or  an 
inadvertent  deep  breath  cause  sharp  pain,  as  do  also  unexpected 
movements  of  the  arm  and  trunk.  Cough  is  also  an  every-day  accom- 
paniment of  rib  injury,  especially  in  elderly  people  with  emphysema- 
tous chests  and  chronic  bronchitis.  For  control  of  the  pain  strapping 
■  of  the  chest  is  indicated. 

Adhesive  plaster  is  applied  in  a  wide  swathe  extending  from  a  point 
on  the  well  side  of  the  chest  across  the  midline  of  the  back,  around 
under  the  arm  to  a  point  on  the  anterior  surface  beyond  the  midline 
of  the  sternum.  This  is  tightly  drawn  into  position  while  the  patient 
makes  a  complete  expiratory  movement  and  holds  the  chest  with  the 
ribs  relaxed  as  much  as  possible.  An  excellent  position  is  one  in  which 
the  patient  stands  with  feet  apart  and  well  braced,  the  arm  on  the 
affected  side  abducted  and  the  hand  held  toward  the  head.  The  sui^ 
geon  fastens  the  plaster  in  the  back,  the  patient  braces  the  feet,  makes 
the  deep  expiration  and  the  plaster  is  pulled  as  tightly  around  the 
injured  side  as  it  can  be  drawn  and  is  made  adherent  on  the  front 
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surface  under  all  the  tension  that  can  be  applied.  Relief  from  pain 
is  immediate  and  lasting,  because  the  unaffected  side  of  the  chest  is 
left  free  for  respiratory  movements.  The  ribs  on  the  affected  side  are 
relaxed  into  a  normal  position  unless  there  is  uncorrected  overlapping 
and  are  held  restricted  so  that  inspiration  fails  to  cause  their  move- 
ment and  the  pain  which  would  follow  the  movement  of  the  bone 
fragments  with  excursion  of  that  side  of  the  chest.  The  immobiliza- 
tion controls  cough  arising  from  reflex  irritation  from  bone  fragments 
or  ruptured  pleura,  and  if  there  is  cough  present  from  other  causes, 
the  strapping  lessens  its  painful  character  by  holding  that  side 
of  the  chest  quiet.  This  treatment  also  fulfills  requirements  when 
there  is  hemoptysis  caused  by  lung  ulceration  from  bone  fragments. 
It  has  always  been  my  habit  to  use  narrow  strips  of  plaster  one  to 
one  and  a  half  inches  wide  applied  successively  in  the  manner  of  the 
swathe,  each  piece  slightly  overlapping  its  neighbor.  Jf  the  seventh 
rib  b  broken,  the  first  strip  of  plaster  is  applied  in  expiration  well 
below  the  site  of  fracture  with  use  of  as  much  pressure  as  can  be 
applied  to  hold  the  chest  quiet.  The  plaster  is  put  on  without  any 
wrinkles  to  make  pockets  on  the  sticky  surface  in  which  sweat  may 
gather  and  cause  skin  maceration  or  infection.  Each  strip  is  added, 
building  from  below  upward  as  high  as  necessary  to  overcome  motion, 
and  the  finished  dressing  becomes  one  wide  swathe  when  all  is  adherent. 
It  has  distinct  advantages  over  a  broad  swathe,  because  there  is  press- 
ure in  each  width  to  hold  the  part  immediately  underlying,  and  the 
whole  effect  gives  greater  immobilization  of  the  chest  wall.  The 
broad  swathe  has  more  or  less  of  a  uniform  tension  about  the  whole 
side  of  the  chest  and  does  not  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  lower  ribs 
can  be  compressed  more  because  of  greater  elasticity.  The  strips 
must  not  be  applied  below  the  costal  arch  to  pass  over  the  epigastric 
area  or  to  be  fastened  to  it.  This  region  must  move  in  the  move- 
ments of  respiration,  and  if  strapping  is  adherent  to  it,  motion  is 
transmitted  to  the  chest.  Fat  persons  are  difficult  to  strap  satisfac- 
torily, because  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue  stretches  and  gives 
enough  to  lessen  the  tension  of  the  plaster.  This  can  be  guarded 
against  by  carrying  the  plaster  a  little  farther  on  to  the  well  side  both 
in  the  front  and  rear.  Stout  women  or  those  whose  breasts  interfere 
with  this  treatment  can  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  two  or  three  bands 
beiow  the  breast  which  run  up  in  front  between  and  leave  the  oppo- 
site breast  free.  The  lower  portion  of  the  mammary  gland  can  be 
held  up  and  included  in  the  strapping,  but  the  edge  generally  cuts 
into  the  overhanging  delicate  skin  and  causes  irritation  within  a  few 
hours.  The  nipple  should  never  be  strapped  over.  The  modern 
corset,  which  fits  snugly  about  the  lower  ribs  and  epigastrium  and 
leaves  the  upper  chest  freedom  of  respiratory  motion,  is  a  useful 
adjunct  in  fracture  of  ribs  in  women.  The  corset  may  be  drawn  up 
tighter  than  usual  and  an  aseptic  pad  of  gauze  or  cotton  can  be  laid 
over  the  injured  area  and  then  be  held  by  the  corset  closing  over  it, 
much  as  a  truss  pad  holds  in  a  hernial  protrusion. 
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When  the  fracture  site  is  on  the  fourth  rib  or  higher,  strapping 
cannot  give  much  relief.  The  axilla  prevents  the  application  of 
a  continuous  compressing  plaster  dressing  on  the  whole  side.  Chest 
movement  may  be  restricted  by  bandying  of  the  arm  to  the  side  or 
by  use  of  leather  or  light  plaster-of-Paris  forms  which  are  strapped 
on  over  the  opposite  shoulder.  Practically  these  are  little  used. 
The  patient  is  kept  quiet  in  bed  or  in  a  reclining  chair,  and  a  sedative 
cough  mixture  is  given  to  control  respiratory  excursion. 

Strapping  with  adhesive  plaster  is  contra-indicated  when  the  skin 
is  excoriated  or  abraded.  I  have  seen  removed  from  damaged  skin 
plaster  swathes  which  left  behind  a  suppurating,  eroded  skin  surface 
of  large  extent  requiring  weeks  to  heal  over.  The  same  condition 
may  follow  plaster  left  on  too  long  or  applied  over  dirty  skin.  Skin 
which  has  been  cleaned  with  alcohol  and  carefully  dried  before  appli- 
cation of  the  plaster  will  tolerate  the  dressing  eight  to  twelve  days 
with  no  great  tniuliie.  It  should  then  be  removed  and  reapplied  if 
necessary.  When  pneumonia  develops  or  respiration  is  embarrassed 
from  pneumothorax  or  other  conditions,  adhesive  strapping  must 
be  removed,  and  the  pain  caused  by  the  fracture  must  be  controlled 
by  anodynes  or  local  applications  of  cold. 

Reduction  of  displacement  in  fracture  of  the  ribs  is  not  of  great 
importance,  unless  the  displacement  increases  or  is  the  cause  of  pain, 
or  a  bone  fragment  has  penetrated  the  lung  and  caused  damage  or 
a  surgical  emphysema.  lioentgen-ray  study  of  injured  chests  proves 
that  the  ribs  are  often  broken  in  two  sites,  when  only  one  is  clinically 
diagnosed.  The  portion  of  bone  between  the  two  fractures  cannot 
readily  be  reduced  and  held  in  normal  position  on  account  of  muscle 
stress.  If  several  ribs  are  broken  with  an  angular  deformity,  it  is 
wise  to  attempt  reduction  of  this  Iwfore  strapping.  The  shoulders 
are  grasped  and  pulled  backward  by  an  assistant  while  the  surgeon 
presses  laterally  on  the  displaced  ribs  with  his  fiat  hand,  the  patient 
being  instructed  to  inspire  deeply  to  force  out  the  depressed  frag- 
ments. This  procedure  may  produce  a  successful  reduction — or, 
more  likcl\',  the  deformity  recurs  before  the  chest  can  be  fixed  firmly 
in  the  reduced  positicm.  Deformitj'  in  one  or  two  ribs  ma.\'  be  reduced 
by  local  pressure  aided  by  the  manipulation  described,  and  a  firmly 
applied  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  applied  at  once  in  the  rib  axis  often 
holds  the  reduction. 

The  various  dislocations  are  on  the  whole  treated  as  fracture. 
Dislocations  of  the  head  of  the  rib  on  the  vertebrte  are  not  amenable 
to  simple  treatment,  nor  do  they  demand  interference  unless  there 
is  hemorrhage  or  nerve  pressure.  One  can  attempt  reduction  by 
having  the  patient  cough  or  strain  violently  toward  a  position  of 
flexion  of  the  thoracic  spine,  the  shoulders  being  elevated  at  the 
same  time.  The  onh'  direct  reduction  which  can  he  made  is  by  open 
operation,  which  is  rarely  called  for,  because  non-re<liiction  pro- 
duces no  other  trouble  than  some  lameness  in  the  muscles  of  the 
back. 
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Separutinii  of  one  cartilage  from  aiiotliiT  at  the  Ie\'el  below  the 
sternum,  or  fracture  across  the  cartilage  does  not  lead  to  much  deform- 
ity and  is  treated  hy  strapping.  If  the  deformity  is  great,  manipu- 
lation with  chest  expansion  and  shoulder  retraction  will  permit 
reduction.  If  these  fail,  resort  must  be  had  to  operative  treatment. 
Separation  and  dislocation  of  the  rib  from  its  cartilage  or  the  carti- 
lage from  the  sternum  is  likely  to  give  more  displacement,  if  more 
than  two  ribs  are  involved.  The  same  methods  of  chest  expansion 
and  manipulation  should  be  used,  and  it  is  often  better  to  leave  a 
permanent  deformity  than  it  is  to  operate  in  that  area.  Displace- 
ment may  be  backward  as  well  as  forward  and  the  rib  ends  in  the 
epigastric  region  may  sometimes  be  grasped  in  the  fingers  directly 
and  reduction  accomplished  by  traction  and  pressure.  Itesults  after 
healing  without  reduction  are  quite  satisfactory,  although  the  deform- 
ity is  permanent  and  the  chest  is  not  strong  enough  for  heavy  work. 

Operative  treatment  and  treatment  of  complications  are  nearly 
always  synon>-mous.  One  seldom  sees  fractured  ribs  operated  on  to 
correct  deformity.  Dislocations,  especially  in  the  costochondral 
region,  are  sometimes  corrected  by  open  operation.  If  there  is  an 
open  wound  at  the  time  of  injury,  the  displacement  should  be  cor- 
rected. Displacement  outward  at  the  site  of  fracture  of  one  or  more 
ribs  can  often  be  replaced  by  pressure.  In  patients  who  have  fat 
thoracic  walls  the  displacement  may  not  be  recognizable,  and  in 
muscular  subjects  the  displacement  returns  at  once.  A  small  incision 
in  the  rib  axis,  which  exposes  the  periosteum  of  the  bone,  may  permit 
leverage  of  the  fractured  ends  into  alignment.  Persisting  overlapping 
may  be  cured  by  cutting  off  of  a  portion  of  the  forward  fragment  and 
establishing  realignment.  If  the  pleura  is  torn,  pneumothorax  follows, 
which  may  cause  more  trouble  than  the  original  injurj'.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  operation  is  seldom  performed. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  intercostal  vessels  or  the  lung  tissue  is 
operable  under  some  circumstances.  It  is  difficult  to  diagnose  the 
exact  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  and  iti  multiple  fracture  to  determine 
the  site.  If  there  is  an  open  wound  and  the  intercostal  hemorrhage 
is  external,  that  vessel  can  be  found  by  enlarging  the  wound.  When 
the  hemorrhage  is  internal  into  the  pleural  cavity  or  lung  it  may 
be  concealed.  There  are  two  choices  of  treatment:  one  is  to  give 
morphia  and  keep  as  much  blood  in  the  extremities  as  possible  by 
constrictions  about  the  hips  and  shoulders,  and  the  other  is  to  cut 
down  at  a  known  site  of  fracture  to  find  the  bleeding  vessel.  Schiitte' 
states  that  the  mortality  of  hemorrhage  into  the  thoracic  cavity  is 
40  to  fiO  per  cent,  in  untreated  cases.  In  12  cases  of  recorded  opera- 
tion 9  patients  reco\'ered. 

The  chest  wall  may  Ije  uncovered  by  a  horseshoe  incision  with 
its  base  toward  the  sternum.  The  skin  and  superficial  tissues  are 
dissected  back  and  the  bleeding  intercostal   vessel  is  searched   for 

>  Mftnch.  mcd.  Wchschr.,  June  30,  1908.  p.  1380. 
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and  tied.  If  the  liemorrlmge  conies  from  the  lacerated  hmp,  the  rilis 
and  parietal  pleura  are  divided  and  turned  back  in  a  large  Hap  toward 
the  sternum.  The  lung  Is  seized  and  the  lacerations  are  sutured  with 
catgut,  after  which  the  chest  wall  is  closed  by  layer  suture  without 
drainage. 

Pneumothorax  may  demand  aspiration  of  the  air  into  a  vacuum 
bottle.  Late  operations  are  indicated  when  the  intercostal  nerves 
are  squeezed  in  callus  or  thoracic  empyema  or  necrosis  of  a  rib 
develops.    These  infections  are  treated  by  drainage  or  rib  excision. 

Spreading  surgical  emphysema  is  treated  by  pressure  bandages 
or  adhesive  strapping.  If  it  becomes  an  impediment  to  respiration, 
multiple  incisions  through  the  skin  and  fascia  are  indicated  to  allow 
the  escape  of  air.  Generally  the  condition  slowly  subsides,  and  the 
air  is  absorbed  after  many  days.  When  the  crushing  of  the  chest  is 
severe  and  the  subcutaneous  emphysema  develojn  rapidly,  multiple 
openings  do  little  good  and  often  add  to  the  shock.  I  have  seldom 
seen  severe  cases  of  this  character  recover,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  emphysema,  perhaps,  as  on  account  of  the  accompanying 
injuries  and  shock. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

FRACTUltES  ANI>  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  HYOID  BONE 
AND  STERNUM. 

FRACTUKES  AND  DISLOCATIONS   OF  THE  HTOID  BONE. 

These  fractures  are  very  rare.  Gurit  collected  27  cases  and  Stimson 
has  seen  3  cases.  Most  are  associated  with  fracture  of  the  thyroid 
and  cricoid  cartilages  in  the  neck.  They  are  caused  by  throttling, 
suicidal  attempt  at  hanging,  or  direct  violence  of  blows  in  the  hyoid 
region. 

Anatomy. — This  small  bone  lies  between  the  tongue  and  larynx  in 
close  relation  with  each.  By  its  muscular  attachments  to  the  tongue 
and  thyroid  cartilage,  it  acts  as  the  principal  support  of  the  tongue. 
It  is  also  associated  with  all  the  movements  of  the  larynx.  The  degree 
of  looseness  of  the  lateral  thyrohyoid  ligaments  which  unite  the  major 
comu  of  the  hyoid  to  the  superior  comu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  has  a 
bearing  on  dislocation  of  the  major  cornu.  This  ligament  may  be 
partly  ossified  in  old  age,  and  injuries  of  it  may  simulate  fracture. 
Likewise,  traumatic  inflammation  of  the  joint  where  it  unites  with  the 
hyoid  may  symptomatically  resemble  fracture  and  dislocation. 

The  site  of  fracture  or  dislocation  is  usually  at  the  junction  of  the 
major  comu  with  the  body  of  the  bone,  or,  rarely,  in  direct  violence, 
the  body  of  the  bone  itself  has  been  broken.  The  symptoms  of  frac- 
ture are  acute  pain  and  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  bone,  accompanied 
by  attacks  of  suffocation  and  dyspnea.  There  is  pain  in  the  throat 
when  the  patient  attempts  to  talk  or  swallow.  Swallowing  may  be 
impossible,  and  the  tongue  cannot  be  protruded.  Crepitus,  or  a  loose 
fragment,  may  be  felt  on  manipulation.  Complications  exist  because 
of  rupture  into  the  larynx  or  concomitant  injuries  of  the  trachea  or 
thyroid  cartilage.  Isolated  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  hyoid  bone 
does  not  lead  to  subcutaneous  emphysema,  so  that  if  this  symptom 
is  a  prominent  one,  fracture  of  the  thyroid  and  tracheal  cartilages 
must  be  suspected. 

Dblocations  of  the  major  cornu  are  nearly  as  frequent  as  fracture; 
the  pathology  of  the  two  is  intermingled  and  the  symptoms  are  similar.. 
In  all  there  are  11  cases  on  record,  the  last  being  added  by  Hazel- 
hurst.'  The  literature  of  this  condition  was  first  mentioned  by  Olivier 
D'Angers.'  He  stated  that  the  dislocation  was  first  described  by  Val- 
salva, and  on  account  of  the  prominent  symptoms  of  dysphagia  it 

>  Joboa  Hopkioi  Hoep.  Bull..  1013,  ii 
'  Diet,  de  MM.,  Pftris,  1837,  7th  ed., 
91-93. 
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was  later  called  dj'ophagia  valsalviana  by  Sauvage.  ITie  second  and 
third  cases  were  described  by  MollinelH.'  In  1  case  a  young  student 
had  been  assaulted  and  throttled  by  pressure  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck.  Other  cases  have  been  recorded  by  Mugna,*  Gibb,  who  saw  5 
cases  in  all,'  and  Kiptey/  Since  that  time  Westmoreland,'  Daly'  and 
Wood'  have  added  cases. 

These  instances  of  dislocation  of  the  major  cornu  have  been  of 
varying  degree  inward  or  outward  and  downward.  The  causes  are 
choking  or  throttling  pressure  on  the  outside  of  the  neck  or  pressure 
from  within  the  neck  by  attempts  to  swallow  large  bodies,  such  as 
large  pieces  of  meat.  By  direct  violence  the  major  cornu  is  displaced 
inward;  its  articular  facet  is  pulled  away  from  the  corresponding  face 
of  the  body  of  the  bone.  Violence  from  within  the  throat  in  swallow- 
ing causes  a  lateral  and  downward  movement  of  the  larj'nx,  so  that 
one  of  its  horns  impinges  against  the  corresponding  superior  horn  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  and  remains  there.  One  of  Gibb's  cases  was 
examined  at  autopsy.  The  man  had  felt  a  sticking  sensation  In  his 
throat  which  examination  proved  to  be  the  displaced  left  major  cornu 
of  the  hyoid.  Dissection  showed  there  was  a  pouch  filled  with  clear 
fluid  about  the  thyrohyoid  articulation.  This  contained  a  large 
rhomboid-shaped,  sesamoid  bone,  which  had  developed  in  the  outer 
wall  of  this  pouch.    There  was  much  motion  in  this  joint. 

Of  the  1 1  cases  recorded,  2  gave  evidence  of  local  tuberculosis  in 
the  thyrohyoid  articulation  and  larynx.  None  showed  traumatic 
laryngeal  changes.  Three  were  in  physicians.  There  was  pain  in 
swallowing  in  6  cases  and  total  inhibition  of  swallowing  in  2  cases, 
4  showed  anxiety  and  3  had  a  feeling  as  of  a  foreign  body  blocking 
the  throat.  Voice  and  respiration  may  remain  unchanged,  in  marked 
contrasts  to  the  dysphagia.  Four  cases  were  reported  caused  by  sudden 
movements  of  the  jaws  and  neck  in  yawning,  coughing,  or  singing, 
and  the  same  number  were  caused  by  direct  trauma  of  choking  from 
without  or  from  within  by  the  ingestion  of  large  masses  of  food. 

Iteduction  treatment  has  been  successful  in  all  the  cases.  This  is 
done  by  gentle  pressure  or  rubbing  over  the  displaced  part  or  by  putting 
the  anterior  neck  muscles  on  a  stretch  with  the  head  held  back.  The 
jaw  is  then  suddenly  depressed,  and  the  depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone 
pull  it  back  into  place.  The  same  mechanism  is  accomplished  by  the 
attendant's  making  a  firm  grasp  below  the  hyoid,  having  the  patient 
swallow  vigorously,  and  simultaneously  giving  a  sharp,  quick  pressure 
on  the  displaced  fragment,  which  produces  reduction.  If  these  methods 
fail,  the  surgeon's  finger  Is  inserted  into  the  mouth  at  the  side  of  the 

'  De  Oasis  Hyoidi  luxaljoni,  Bononienai  Sc.  et  aiC.  Inst.  Comment.  Boooniie,  1T67. 
V,  Pnrt  2.  p.  106. 

'  Aauali  Universal!  di  Med..  November  and  December.  182S. 

■  LsDcel.  London.  IS5S,  mxii.  i.  512. 

•  Hamilton.  Frsctiirra  and  DislooatioDa,  7lh  ed..  p.  646. 

'■  Tr.  Med.  Asan..  Georgia.  1689,  il.  1S9,  and  Atlaota  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour..  1SS9-90, 
vi.  189. 

"  Arch.  Luri'DRol.  New  York,  1S80.  i,  162.  '  Lanret.  London,  1890,  liviii,  08. 
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tongue  anterior  to  the  tonsil  which  corresiMinds  to  the  injury,  and 
makes  pressure  downward  an<i  forward.  The  fingers  of  the  other 
hand  make  u  shght  pressure  externally  on  the  neck  at  the  site  of  injury, 
and  in  some  cases  reixtrtcd,  the  sliding  back  has  occurred  with  a  dis- 
tinct click.  If  the  larynx  has  been  punctured  in  fracture  of  the  body 
or  the  respiration  is  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  displaced  fragment 
or  swelling,  tracheotomy  may  he  called  for  at  once. 

There  is  immediate  relief  of  symptoms  after  reduction.  The  con- 
dition is  likely  to  recur.  This  was  so  in  6  of  the  11  cases  recorded. 
In  Hazelhurst's  case  it  had  first  occurred  when  the  patient  was  seven 
years  old.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty-three  he  was  able  to  "set" 
the  bone  himself. 


FKACTURES   AND  DISLOCATIONS   OT  THE  STERNUM. 

The  sternum  is  composed  of  three  parts,  the  manubrium,  body  or 
gladiolus,  and  the  xiphoid  process,  the  whole  averaging  six  and  a  half 
inches  in  length.  It  is  composed  of  cancellous  bone  like  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrte,  and  has  a  thin  cortex  and  a  rich  blood  supply.  The 
heaviest  part  of  the  bone  is  the  manubrium,  which  rarely  has  osseous 
union  with  the  body,  a  true  dlarthrodial  joint  often  existing  between 
them.  The  centres  of  ossification  and  the  adult  condition  are  illus- 
trated in  Figs.  148  and  149.  At  the  upper  end  this  bone  articulates 
with  the  clavicle  and  along  the  side  of  the  body  with  the  upper  seven 
costal  cartilages.  Irregularities  in  development  are  met  with,  one 
form  of  longitudinal  fissure  leading  to  confusion  with  fracture. 

On  account  of  the  late  union  of  the  component  parts,  dislocation 
of  the  manubrium  from  the  body  is  more  frequent  than  true  fracture, 
which  is  rarely  seen  before  the  third  decade  of  life.  If  a  bony  union 
exists  between  the  two  upper  parts,  a  true  fracture  is  present  when 
they  are  forcibly  separated.  Protection  of  the  vital  structures  behind 
the  sternum  is  furthered  bj'  the  elasticity  of  the  chest,  contributed 
by  the  ribs  on  which  the  sternum  rests.  This  elasticity,  the  cancellous 
structure  of  the  bone,  and  its  division  into  segments,  make  for  the 
rarity  of  this  injury.  Satisfactory  roentgenograms  of  the  sternum 
cannot  l>e  obtained  consistently,  so  that  after  injury  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  bony  or  cartilaginous  union  or  a  true  joint  existed 
between  separated  fragments.  Consequently  fractures  aiid  disloca- 
tions furnishing  similar  clinical  sj'mptoms  will  be  considered  together. 

Occiirr«iice. — In  eight  j-ears  at  the  Ciwk  County  Hospital  in  the 
series  of  1 1 ,3()2  fractures  the  sternum  was  injured  twelve  times.  The 
large  majority  of  fractures  are  in  males;  there  have  been  recorded 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  bone  in  women  during  labor. 

Causes. ^The  causes  of  fractures  of  the  sternum  are  direct  and 
indirect  violence  and  muscular  action.  Direct  blows  on  the  chest,  as 
in  car-bumper  accidents,  compression  injuries,  accompanying  frac- 
ture of  the  spine  from  hyperflexion,  run  over  accidents  and  falls,  are 
the  usual   etiology.     Severe  muscular  exertion  from  contraction  of 
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the  sternocleidomastoid  and  abdominal  muscles  in  falls,  or  in  women 
in  labor,  may  separate  the  bone.  Hamilton'  mentions  a  case  related 
by  Afalgaigne,  of  a  mountebank  who  fractured  his  sternum  when  lean- 
ing backward  to  lift  a  weight.  Violent  coughing  or  sneezing  may  also 
dblocate  the  sternum,  but  the  bone  must  be  atrophic.  Rib  fracture 
may  accompany  the  injury. 


■  for  ,*jHMJ/r.«»i 
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I  lor  xiphoid  1 

Fro.  I4S. — Onificstion  ol  the  Bteraum. 

PatholOffT- — The  line  of  the  fracture  is  often  transverse  near  the 
junction  of  the  manubrium  and  the  body  or  a  dislocation  diastasis 
of  the  joint.  This  is  about  the  level  of  the  second  costal  cartilage. 
Fracture  may  also  be  an  incomplete  crack  or  the  tearing  out  of  a  shell 
of  bone,  as  is  found  in  dislocations  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  olavi<-U', 


Ranty  unite,  txrtjt  in  rid  agt 
Bttmrrn  jmhrriy  and  the  SSIk  ycaf 
P^  ;— T      Soon  aJUT  jmberti) 

w 

I  S  I  Parity  rarlilagiaoim  lo  aili\ineed  life 

Fio.  140.— Ordor  of  union  ol  the  vncioiis  cMsificatioa  centres  <if  the  sternum. 


or  a  costostemal  junction.  Multiple  and  comminuted  fractures  are 
caused  by  extreme  violence,  especially  gun  or  cannon  shots.  Oblique 
and  longitudinal  fractures  are  very  unusual  and  must  not  be  confused 
with  fissures  of  irregular  de\'elopment.     Compound  fractures  other 

*  FrMturea  and  Dislne&tiona,  nith  editioD,  p.  181. 
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than  those  of  gunshots  are  almost  unknown,  unless  incidental  to  other 
fatal  injuries  in  crushing  accidents. 

The  usual  displacement  in  transverse  fractures  is  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment forward,  with  possible  overriding  (l''ig.  150).  Stimson  states 
that  there  is  but  one  true  example  of  longitudinal  fracture,  in  which 
one-half  was  depressed  somewhat  below  the  other  half,  reduction  being 
made  by  abduction  of  the  arm  on  the  depressed  side  with  pressure  on 
the  higher  riding  half  of  the  bone.  The  periosteum  is  not  always  torn 
on  both  surfaces  of  the  sternum.  Usually  there  is  complete  rupture 
in  front,  while  the  posterior  layer  is  stripped  up  but  retains  continuity. 
This  fact  is  important,  because  it  saves  the  mediastinum  from  extrava- 
sation of  blood. 

Other  pathology  deals  with  complications.  There  is  one  case 
recorded  in  which  a  fragment  was  driven  through  the  skin  by  indirect 


Fio.  ISO. — Usual  diaplocement  in  Fia.  161. — Types  of   sternal  trsc- 

traDBverse  fracturea  oC  the  atetnum.  tures  fouod  in  the  Warren  Museum. 

(After  Cotton.)  (By  Cotton.) 

violence.  Injuries  of  the  suhlying  thoracic  viscera  are  common  in 
gunshots,  not  in  simple  fracture.  Rupture  of  the  pericardium  or  of 
the  heart  itself  has  been  reported.  The  costal  cartilages  or  ribs  may 
be  fractured.  Spicules  of  sternum  or  ribs  may  puncture  the  lung 
and  cause  emphysema  of  the  tissue,  pulmonary  hemorrhage  with 
hemoptysis,  and  severe  cough  or  pneumonia.  The  mediastinal  spaces 
and  pleura  are  sometimes  penetrated,  and  collections  of  blood  which 
J>ecome  infected  from  open  wound  or  bacteremia  result  in  abscess. 

Rupture  of  the  posterior  periosteal  covering,  or  injury  of  the  interna! 
mammary  vessels,  result  in  hemorrhage  which  invades  the  anterior 
mediastinum.  Immediate  death  from  pressure  on  the  heart  or  lungs 
may  follow. 

Fractures  of  the  manubrium  are  of  two  types:  the  usual  transverse 
described  in  the  pathology,  and  the  splintered  or  sprain  fractures 
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awouipanyiiig  disWatiun  <if  tJif  t-oiitigiious  structures.  With  these  I 
luay  t)e  placed  the  ilislix-iitiiin  uf  the  iiinnuhriuin  frdin  the  body,  the  ' 
upper  fragment  l)eing  depresseil  tK'tiiiid  the  lower  imd  the  periosteal 
tear  remaining  anteriorly.  The  ca-es  of  fracture  during  childbirth 
collected  by  Packard  and  Borland'  were  practically  all  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  upper  parts  of  the  bone.  If  direct  violence  is  the  cause, 
there  are  ii.siially  fractures  of  the  ribs  or  spine. 

Fractures  of  the  sternal  body  are  near  the  middle,  at,  or  Iwlow  the  j 
third  interspace.  The  line  of  fracture  is  also  transverse  for  the  most  J 
part  but  may  be  oblique.  The  displaqement  is  as  of  the  manubrium,  | 
the  lower  fragment  forward  (Fig.  151). 

Fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  ensiform  process  is  very  rare.    This  | 
part  seldom  has  bony  union  to  the  bixly  of  the  sternum,  and  it  cannot  I 
be  fracturerl  off  except  in  agetl  i>eople.  and  even  in  those  cases  it  is  1 
doubtful  if  a  permanent  deformity  would  result.     Hamilton  records  j 
one  case  seen  twelve  years  after  actident  in  which  the  process  pointed  1 
backward  at  a  right  angle  and  finally  became  symptomless.     The 
elasticity  of  this  small  process  ]»ermits  Wnding,  so  that  it  tends  to  J 
spring  back  into  place  when  violently  shoved  out.     I  have  seen  two 
cases  of  hxjse  xiphoid  proocsses  which  were  symptomless  and  probably 
followed  traumata  long  forgotten.     Persistent  vomiting  and  dyspnea 
have  been  sj-mptoms  in  some  cases.     The  vomiting  was  probably 
caused  bj'  reflex  disturbance  of  the  peritoneum  and  pressure  on  the 
liver,  like  that  found  in  small  midline  epigastric  hernia  rather  than 
from  any  direct  pressure  on  the  stomach.    Dyspnea  is  probably  caused 
by  pressure  on  the  sternal  fibers  of  the  diaphragm.    It  seems  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  phrenic  nerves  are  pressed  upon,  as  the  1 
displaced  cartilage  lies  in   the   inidlive  and   below  the  level  of  the  1 
distribution  of  these  nerves.     A  nientgenograni  does  not  show  an 
unossified  cartilage.     If  a  deformity  persisted  or  gave  symptoms,  it 
could  l>e  reduced  under  anesthesia  if  necessary;  if  manipulation  failed, 
open  operation  to  replace   or   remove  the  fragment  subchondrally 
should  be  performed.     Diaphragmatic  and  epigastric  hernia  must  be 
differentiated. 

Luxation  of  the  ensiform  process  in  a  twenty-three-year-old  man  wa; 
reported  by  Skillern.'  The  cause  was  a  fall  he  suffered  on  a  diving 
board  six  months  before  api^ying  for  treatment.  He  had  pain  in  the 
epigastrium  which  was  increased  when  he  leanwl  forward.  There  was 
a  dt-pressiiin  present  at  the  normal  location  of  the  process  where  the  | 
cartilage  had  beei]  furred  inwarti. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. —  If  direct  violence  has  been  the  cause,  the  I 
patient  may  havir  been  aware  of  something  breaking  in  the  front  (rfl 
the  chest.  Tliere  is  pain,  dyspnea,  local  tenderness,  and,  if  anyi 
displacement,  a  deformity  of  tlie  breast  bone.  Deep  breathing  or  an  I 
erect  ptisture  are  painful,  the  patient  preferring  to  let  the  shoulders  I 
-droop,  and  bend  forward  slightly,  breathing  with  the  lower  ribs  and  | 
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abdomen.  The  overlapping  of  fragments  may  be  visible  or  palpable, 
unless  there  is  great  swelling.  Deformity,  crepitus,  and  mobility  can 
be  felt,  or  mobility  of  fragments  may  be  observed  during  breathing. 
If  hemorrhage  forms  beneath  the  skin,  pointing  forward,  from  a 
laceration  of  the  anterior  periosteum,  the  bone  lesion  may  be  disguised. 

Fracture  or  dislocation  caused  by  severe  injury  with  pulmonary 
or  other  complications  may  be  overlooked,  or  the  hemoptysis,  emphy- 
sema, or  thoracic  hemorrhage  may  be  alarming  symptoms.  Local 
tenderness  or  a  delayed  ecchymosis  are  reliable  signs  in  sprain  or 
crack  fractures  without  displacement. 

Diagnosis  must  exclude  contusion  and  congenital  malformation  or 
non-union  of  parts  of  the  bone.  Longitudinal  fissures  of  the  body, 
or  seeming  strange  positions  of  the  xiphoid  which  are  congenital,  must 
be  considered.  The  Roentgen  rays  are  of  little  value.  Emphysema, 
hemorrhage,  and  other  thoracic  complications  must  be  recognized, 
and  accompanying  injuries  of  the  ribs  and  spine  must  be  searched  for. 

Conne. — Simple  fracture  or  <lislocations  heal  readily  and  usually  by 
a  fibrous  connection.  Bony  union  in  the  fractures  of  the  manubrium 
is  often  seen.  Di^lacement  may  not  be  difficult  to  reduce,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  maintain.  The  overlapping  fragments  and  moving  chest, 
which  do  not  favor  bony  union,  seem  to  have  little  bearing  on  the 
clinical  result.  Ultimate  functional  union  is  explained  on  the  basis 
that  one  layer  of  the  periosteimi  is  usually  intact.  The  character  of 
union  is  unimportant;  if  there  are  no  complications,  a  permanent 
deformity  or  a  non-union  do  not  result  in  difficult  breathing  or  other 
interference  with  function.  Abduction  and  adduction  of  the  arms 
may  be  interfered  with  to  a  certain  extent  in  bad  deformity  or  non- 
union. 

Complicated  cases  with  hemorrhage,  emphysema,  or  with  other 
aecompanyinft  injuries  have  a  less  favorable  outlook.  Injuries  of 
direct  violence  often  lead  to  pneumonia,  or  complications,  and  shock 
may  cause  early  death,  the  mortality  averaging  nearly  30  per  cent. 
Infection  of  the  hematoma,  osteomyelitis,  or  mediastinal  abscess  are 
late  complications  which  are  serious.  I  have  seen  one  abscess  of  the 
anterior  mediastinum  following  months  after  fracture.  The  pus  may 
burrow  forward  between  the  fragments  or  come  out  laterally  along 
the  sternum.  A  small  sinus  gives  insufficient  drainage,  and  the  pro- 
cess may  extend  into  the  pleural  cavity,  pericardium,  or  lung. 

Open  fracture  and  dislocation,  especially  injuries  from  gunshots, 
are  to  be  classed  with  severe  injuries.  Hamilton'  quotes  one  which 
tore  away  the  sternum  and  exposed  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Complete 
recoverT,-  followed. 

Treatment. — Simple  fracture  or  dlsloi'ation 'which  has  reduced  itself 
demands  little  treatment  except  rest.  The  patient  is  put  in  a  half- 
sitting  position,  an  iee-bag  is  pla<Hil  on  the  che,st,  and  every  free- 
dom allowed  the  abdomen  anrl  lower  ribs  for  respiratory   purposes. 

'  FiacturcB  aud  Disli^caliuns,  eiilb  cditiun.  p.  184. 
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If  displaceir.cnt  is  apparent  and  painful,  causing  crepitus  and  pain 
at  each  inspiration,  attempts  at  reduction  are  made  by  extending  the 
spine  and  drawing  the  shoulders  back  during  deep  inspiration.  This 
pulls  upward  the  upper  fragment  and  the  lower  fragment,  or  its  attached 
ribs  can  be  pressed  on,  until  the  deformity  is  overcome.  As  previously 
mentioned,  this  deformity  is  very  likely  to  recur.  Strapping  with 
adhesive  is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  the  reduction.  A  pad  placed 
between  the  shoulder-blades  and  a  figure-crf-eight  bandage  holding 
the  shoulders  backward  may  maintain  the  reposition. 

If  these  methods  fail,  and  the  displacement  causes  no  distressing 
symptoms,  it  may  be  left  alone  with  little  fear  of  complication.  Objec- 
tionable deformity  can  be  reduced  by  open  operation.  A  convex 
incision  along  the  outer  border  of  the  sternum  permits  the  reflection 
of  a  flap  down  to  the  bone.  A  grooved  director  or  periosteotome 
used  also  as  a  wedge  may  afford  reduction  when  aided  by  pressure 
and  traction.  I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  fixed  by  foreign  bodies. 
The  position  after  reduction  must  be  maintained  by  the  bandage  or 
extension  of  the  shoulders. 

Abscess  and  osteomyelitis  in  the  sternum  should  be  treated  surgi- 
cally. Old  deformities  can  be  decreased  by  open  operation  by  chiseling 
off  of  the  new  angle  between  the  fragments.  On  the  whole  the  simplest 
treatment  is  the  best,  and  open  operation  will  be  rarely  indicated. 
The  complicated  cases  have  a  high  mortality,  arid  treatment  is  directed 
to  saving  life  through  combating  those  symptoms  which  threaten  it. 
Operation  for  removal  of  fragments  of  bone  to  control  hemorrhage  or 
emphysema  may  be  necessary'. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  LARTNOEAL  AND  TRACHEAL 
CARTILAGES. 

The  thyroid,  cricoid,  and  tracheal  cartilages  are  included. 

Fracture  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  rare  and  ominous.  In  crushing 
injuries  of  the  chest  and  neck,  thyroid  cartilage  fracture  may  be  fre- 
quent, but  on  account  of  the  urgency  of  other  more  apparent  injuries, 
or  early  death,  they  may  be  overlooked.  Lane'  mentions  that  out  of 
100  cadavers  examined  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  5  with  fracture 
of  the  laryngeal  cartilages. 

The  causes  are  direct  violence  from  blows,  falls  across  objects,  hang- 
ing, and  throttling.  Muscular  action  may  also  become  a  cause  in 
falls  backward  with  the  head  hyperextended. 

The  mechanism  of  the  fracture  is  pressure,  exerted  either  laterally 
or  directly  backward  against  the  vertebral  column.  Lateral  pressure 
results  in  longitudinal  fracture,  particularly  when  the  force  has  been 
applied  on  both  sides  of  the  neck.  Multiple  and  comminuted  fractures 
result  from  pressure  backward.  One  cornu  may  be  broken  off  by  direct 
violence,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Stevens.*    The  man  was  struck  by 
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a  fist  while  fighting,  the  right  cornu  of  the  hyoid  was  broken,  and  the 
superior  left  cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  was  snapped  off.  The 
hyoid  and  inferior  maxilla  may  be  injured  at  the  same  time.  Piatt' 
described  a  double  fracture  of  the  jaw  together  with  fracture  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  in  a  fifty-eight-year-old  man.  There  was  a  fatal 
termination  in  three  days  in  spite  of  tracheotomy. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  convulsive  coughing,  cyanosis,  and 
usually  a  copious  expectoration  of  fresh,  frothy  blood.  Swallowing 
is  painful,  and  the  voice  is  affected  in  varying  degree  from  hoarse- 
ness to  complete  aphonia.  The  serious  cases,  which  are  opened  into 
the  trachea  by  rupture  of  the  mucous  membrane,  are  characterized 
by  a  subcutaneous  emphysema  of  the  neck  tissues.  If  there  has  been 
complete  separation  of  cartilage  fragments,  there  is  abnormal  motility 
and  crepitus  together  with  extreme  tenderness  when  the  parts  are 
manipulated. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  grave.  Primary  death  follows  from 
suffocation  after  an  increasing  dyspnea,  emphysema  or  edema  of  the 
glottis.  Delayed  fatality  is  caused  by  pneumonia  or  hemorrhage. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  always  congested,  and 
there  may  be  a  submucous  extravasation  of  blood  which  spreads  and 
involves  the  vocal  cords.  Matthews'  has  reported  a  prompt  recovery 
from  cartilage  fracture.  I  have  had  one  case  which  was  complicated 
by  large  subcutaneous  emphysema  and  secondary  hemorrhage  on  the 
fifth  day  and  which  recovered.  The  emphysema  persisted  twelve 
days.  The  repair  in  the  cartilage  b  probably  by  scar  tissue  in  most 
cases,  but  later  ossification  takes  place. 

Treatment.— Treatment  is  symptomatic  in  most  eases.  The  frag- 
ments can  be  returned  to  normal  position  by  external  manipulation, 
but  if  the  symptoms  of  dyspnea  are  severe,  an  early  tracheotomy  b 
indicated.  Attempts  to  reiduce  the  fragments  may  start  fresh  hemor- 
rhage into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  the  mucous  membrane  may 
be  torn  by  manipulation.  There  is  then  danger  of  emphysema  and 
hemorrhage  into  the  lung.  Uncomplicated  injury  is  cared  for  by  local 
applications  of  cold,  a  sitting  posture,  and  sedatives  to  relieve  cough 
and  anxiety.  Where  the  emphysema  is  the  most  prominent  symptom, 
its  spread  may  be  limited  by  light  pressure  pads  or  multiple  incisions 
through  the  tissues.  Laryngeal  examination  is  not  always  possible 
on  account  of  the  patient's  condition.  If  the  hemorrhage  is  severe 
and  tracheotomy  has  to  be  performed,  the  bleeding  can  be  controlled 
by  a  laryngeal  tampon  inserted  above  the  tracheal  opening. 
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CHAPTER  Xy. 
FIUCTURE  OF  THK  Hl'MKUlS. 

Anatomy. — The  humerus  is  built  as  a  lever  for  motion  at  both  ends, 
almost  unlimited  in  direction  at  the  upper  end,  and  for  anteroposterior 
hinge  joint  motion  with  the  forearm  bones  at  the  lower.  Of  necessity 
it  must  be  able  to  support  weight  between  the  trunk  and  loads  in  the 
hands  and  arms.  For  that  purpose  it  is  furni.shed  with  powerful, 
stout  muscles  which  protect  the  head,  hold  it  firmly  to  tlie  glenoid, 
and  guide  these  motions.  For  practical  purposes  two  epiphyseal 
areas  must  be  considered:  the  upper  in  the  head  just  above  the  site 
of  the  anatomical  neck  at  the  attachment  of  the  articular  ligament; 
the  lower  in  the  trochlea  just  below  the  attachment  of  the  capsular 
ligament  at  the  elbow.  The  upper  epiphysis  is  a  fusion  of  three  ossifi- 
cation centres,  one  each  of  the  head,  of  the  greater,  and  of  the  lesser 
tuberosity  and  unites  with  the  shaft  about  the  twentieth  jear.  The 
lower  epiphysis  represents  a  similar  fusion  of  centres.  At  the  elbow 
the  epiphyseal  centre  of  the  capitellum  appears  in  the  first  six  months 
of  life,  the  epitrochlea  and  head  of  the  radius  in  the  sixth  year,  the 
trochlea  and  the  olecranon  in  the  eleventh  year,  and  the  epicondyle 
in  the  twelfth  year.  Study  of  roentgenograms  taken  as  early  as  six 
months  of  age  show  the  shadows  of  the  olecranon  and  coronoid  fossn", 
determining  their  position  in  the  diaphysis.  All  these  epiphyseal 
lines  except  that  of  the  epitrochlea  (internal  epicondyle)  have  disa])- 
peared  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  The  epitrochlea  does  not  unite 
completely  untU  the  eighteenth  year. 

The  bone  presents  rather  a  thick  compacta  in  its  shaft  and  is  almost 
triangular  in  section,  whereas  the  head  and  lower  end  flatten  out  into 
a  layer  of  compacta  and  closely  meshed  medulla  of  cancellous  bone. 
At  the  extremities  is  strongly  trussed  cancellous  bone,  affording  in  the 
tuberosities  and  the  condyles  attachment  for  ligament,  tendon,  and 
muscle  insertions.  The  lower  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  flattens 
out,  narrowed  in  the  anteroposterior  direction  and  broadened  lateralh'. 
The  c'ondyles  form  the  lower  extremity  attached  transversely  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  shaft  and  at  a  slightly  oblique  angle  of  So 
degrees.  Thisaccounts  for  the  deviation  outward,  away  from  the  body, 
of  the  forearm,  to  form  the  carrying  angle.  Also  as  the  condyles  lie  in 
the  front  of  the  shaft,  the  extent  of  motion  is  not  equal  on  both  sides 
of  the  extended  longitudinal  axis  of  the  humerus,  but  is  greater  in 
the  anterior  arc  (Fig.  1;)2).  The  two  condyles,  external  and  internal, 
guard  the  depressions  in  the  shaft  at  their  base,  the  coronoid  fossa 
in  front,  and  the  olecranon  fossa  behind,  which  fossa;  are  made  to 
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reteive  these  two  prwesses  of  the  uhia.  The  external  coiidj'Ie  artic- 
ulates with  the  head  of  the  radius  by  means  of  the  capitelium,  and 
the  trochlea  with  its  two  lips  allows  hinge-joint  motion  between  the 
internal  condyle  and  the  ulna.  This  motion  would  be  present  even  in 
the  absence  of  the  radial  head,  limited  by  the  lips  of  the  trochlea,  and, 
in  case  the,\'  were  fractured,  by  the  checking  resistance  of  the  lateral 
ligaments.  The  radial  head  besides  articulating  with  the  capitelium 
also  rotate  on  its  own  axis  in  the  movements  of  pronation  and  supina- 
tion of  the  forearm,  as  in  the  ball-and-socket  joint,  quite  independent 
of  other  movements  of  the  elbow. 

Above  the  two  condyles  are  the  bone  tubercles  for  muscular  attach- 
ment, the  internal  epicondyle  (epitrochlea)  on  the  inner  side  above 
the  trochlea  and  the  external  epicondyle  on  the  outer  side. 


.A 


u>" 


Fig.  152.— DinBram  l< 


Q  elbow-joint.     (Aahhuret.) 


ligaments  at  the  Elbow. — The  joint  capsule  of  the  elbow  is  attached 
alwve  the  coronoid  and  olecranon  fossse,  blending  with  the  periosteum 
of  the  humerus;  on  the  inner  side  it  is  attached  to  the  more  prominent 
inner  lip  of  the  trochlea,  so  that  the  internal  epicondyle  lies  without 
the  joint.  The  external  condyle  and  a  very  small  portion  of  the  exter- 
nal epicondyle  are  containe<l  inside  the  attachment  on  the  outer  side. 
Below  the  joint  the  capsule  is  fastened  to  the  ulna  just  below  the  ends 
of  the  olecranon  and  coronoid  processes,  and  laterally  along  the  margin 
of  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  to  the  radius  just  below 
the  orbicular  ligament.  Within  the  joint  are  the  following  structures: 
the  coronoid.  olecranon,  and  radial  fossaf,  the  whole  trochlea,  the 
external  condyle  and  a  small  part  of  the  external  epicondyle,  the 
articulating  surfaces  of  the  coronoid  and  olecranon  processes,  and 
the  upper  radio-ulnar  joint,  which  forms  a  diverticulum  of  the  main 
elbow-joint. 
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Thp  capsular  ligament  is  unimportant  as  a  go\'enior  of  elbow  motioiv 
except  through  the  strong  lateral  ligaments.  The  internal  lateral 
ligament  passes  from  the  internal  epicondyle  with  the  flexor  muscles 
of  the  forearm  to  the  inner  siirfai-e  of  the  oleeranon  and  eoronoid  pro- 
cesses of  the  ulna;  the  external  lateral  ligament  from  the  external 
epicondyle  to  the  margin  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna, 
spreading  out  around  the  radial  head  and  hlending  with  its  orbicular 
ligament,  tiupporting  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  the  supinator 
brevis  muscle,  which  is  firmly  adherent  to  it. 

Ashhurst  studied  the  limitation  of  motion  in  the  elbow-joint.'  In 
fifty  children  of  both  sexes  below  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  found  that 
the  average  flexion  equalled  .31.1  degrees; 
the  limit  of  extension  averaged  187  degrees 
or  7  degrees  beyond  a  straight  angle  (180 
degrees).  This  angle  coincides  with  the 
hyperextension  necessary  to  hold  the  arm 
at  rest,  when  it  is  extended  by  the  simple 
action  of  the  ligaments.  Further  exten- 
sion is  limited  by  the  impingement  of  the 
tip  of  the  olecranon  process  behind,  against 
thehiimerus,  and  by  tension  on  the  anterior 
and  lateral  ligaments  and  the  o\erlying 
bracbialis  anticus  and  bice})s  muscles.  In 
this  hj'perextension  the  head  of  the  radius 
remains  in  front  of  the  axis  of  the  humerus 
(see  Fig.  153). 

If  force  in  the  direction  of  hyperexten- 
sion is  applied,  we  have  a  mechanical 
problem  arising  similar  to  that  arising 
at  the  wrist  in  falls  on  the  hand.  In 
children,  whose  ligaments  and  their  inser- 
tions are  relatively  stronger  than  the  bones 
in  the  juxta-epiphyseal  areas,  force  <rf 
hyperextension  causes  a  giving  way  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus.  In  adults,  the 
bones  being  hardened  and  firm,  the  greatest 
stress  fallson  the  anterior  and  anterolateral 
ligaments,  especially  on  the  Inner  side,  causing  them  to  rupture  and 
permit  a  dislocation  at  the  elhow. 

Examination,  Measurements,  and  Aids. — Injuries  about  the  shoulder- 
joint  or  upper  arm  can  be  invest  igatetl  by  help  of  several  simple  expe- 
dients. If  a  Itat  object,  such  as  a  niler,  is  laid  along  the  outer  side  of 
a  normal  arm  in  its  longitudinal  axis,  this  nder  will  touch  the  external 
condyle,  He  flat  along  the  arm,  and  extend  l)eyond  the  shoulder  with- 
out touching  the  bony  parts  of  the  scapula.  This  helps  to  determine 
tlic  axis  of  the  humerus.    In  the  normal  arm  the  head  can  l>e  made  nuf 


Fm.  15J.— diJe  view  ul  bunc 
of  Iba  um  in  eileosioii.  showiuK 
the  raditu  lyinR  in  front  of  the 
uaa   of  the   humerus.      (Ash- 
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in  the  glenoid,  and  by  placing  the  thumb  or  finger  on  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  head  and  rotating  the  shaft,  one  can  feel  the  tuberosity 
and  head  roll  beneath  the  finger  and  thus  establish  their  normal 
position  and  continuity  with  the  shaft.    Measurement  of  the  points 


from  the  coracoid  to  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  will  give 
practically  the  same  distance  in  normal  arms.  Variation  of  not  more 
than  one-quarter  or  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  is  allowed  for  individual 


Fio.  155. — lUustrBting  localioD  of  bony  points  of  the  cxtortiat  coodyle  and  radial  head. 

error,  difficulty  in  localizing  bony  points,  and  natural  differences  in 
length. 

When  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  and  elbow  are 
investigated,  the  bony  points  of  that  region  must  be  compared  with 
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those  of  the  normal  arm.  The  external  and  internal  condyles,  joined 
by  the  intercondyloid  line,  should  lie  normally  nearly  on  the  level 
with  the  upper  end  of  the  olecranon  with  the  forearm  in  extension. 
In  flexion  the  two  points  of  the  condyles  and  the  olecranon  form  an 
equilateral  triangle.  In  addition,  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  fore- 
arm just  below  the  external  condyle,  lies  the  head  of  the  radius  (Figs. 
154  and  155),  its  rounded  surface  palpated  best  by  a  thumb  or  finger 
pressed  here  while  the  forearm  is  rotated.  The  position  of  the 
radial  head  does  not  vary  regardless  of  the  angle  of  the  arm  or  fore- 
arm. If  the  ruler  is  laid  down  the  back  of  the  arm  and  extended 
beyond  the  etbow,  it  fails  to  touch  the  olecranon  when  the  forearm 
is  flexed. 

The  carrying  angle  is  the  term  applied  to  the  angle  made  by  the  fore- 
arm in  its  attachment  to  the  arm.  In  normal  individuals  this  is  about 
10  degrees  outward  away  from  the  extended  vertical  axis  of  the  arm. 
In  fracture  of  the  condyles  or  in  the  elbow  neighborhood  this  angle 
may  vary  and  become  fixed,  with  corresponding  loss  of  function. 
Because  the  carrying  angle  has  much  to  do  with  the  mechanism  of 
elbow  fractures,  it  should  be  correctly  understood.  Ashhurst'  also 
made  a  careful  study  of  this  angle  in  fifty  children  and  found  that 
the  average  angle  was  approximately  170  degrees.  In  girls  the  angle 
was  an  average  of  2  degrees  smaller  (168  degrees)  than  in  boys, 
a  natural  provision  looking  toward  the  broader  pelvis  in  later  life. 
As  mentioned  above,  this  angle  is  not  caused  entirely  by  the  angu- 
larity of  attachment  of  the  forearm  bones  to  the  humerus,  but  . 
is  also  caused  by  the  slight  obliquity  of  the  surface  of  the  humeral 
condyles.  That  is  to  say  that  the  total  angle  of  170  degrees  is  not 
made  up  of  a  right-angled  joint  at  the  end  of  the  forearm  bones  {90 
degrees)  added  to  a  chopped-ofT  angle  of  80  degrees  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  humerus.  Each  joint  furnishes  an  angle  of  85  degrees,  making 
the  total  170  degrees'  opening  externally.  This  angle  formation  is 
of  great  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  alignment  «t  the  arm  and 
forearm,  for  on  account  of  the  equality  of  these  two  angles  the  fore- 
arm in  extreme  flexion  is  folded  directly  over  onto  the  arm,  and  their 
axes  correspond.  Consequently  in  full  flexion  the  forearm  axis  does 
not  cross  the  arm  axis,  and  the  hand  does  not  come  to  lie  on  the  chest, 
if  the  carrying  angle  is  maintained,  unless  the  shaft  of  the  humerus 
is  rotated  inward.  The  position  of  acute  flexion  holds  the  elbow-joint 
extremely  rigid,  as  the  strong  lateral  ligaments  communicate  motions 
of  the  forearm  when  it  is  used  as  a  lever,  directly  to  the  humerus, 
and  if  a  position  of  abduction  or  adduction  of  the  forearm  is  main- 
tained while  in  acute  flexion  with  a  fracture  of  the  humerus  joint 
above  the  elbow,  rotation  of  the  lower  humeral  fragment  will  follow, 
and  after  healing  a  condition  of  cubitus  varus  or  valgus  will  be  fre- 
quent. Hence  In  fractures  at  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  maintain  the  normal  position  of  the  carrying  angle, 

>  Lor.  (it.  '  Potter,  Jour.  Anal,  and  PhyR..  1895,  xxix,  488. 
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and  if  the  pusitii)n  of  acute  flexion  is  indicattd  in  treatment  an  detaile<i 
later,  the  axis  of  the  fiireann  should  nijncide  with  that  of  the  arm  and 
not  fall  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

In  the  aeries  of  alt  raeture  eases  at  Cook  County  Hospital  for  seven, 
years  it  is  found  that  fracture  of  this  hone  occurred  in  3.7  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number,  a  proportion  a  little  higher  than  that  given  by 
other  authors,  who  usually  place  fracture  of  the  humeru.s  at  4  per 
cent,  of  all  fractures. 

Classification. — Fractures  of  the  humerus  are  divided  into  those, 
of  the  anatomical  neck,  surgical  neck,  (jreater  and  lesser  tuberosities, i 
and  epiphyseal  separations,  of  the  shaft,  supracondylar,  dicondylar/. 
condylar,  and  epicondjlar. 

The  mechanism  of  shoulder-joint  Injuries,  including  anterior  dislo- 
cation, fracture  of  the  surgical  neck,  fracture  of  the  acromion, 
dislocation  of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  fracture  of  the  clavicle 
and  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  is  similar. 

Hyperahduction  and  indirect  violence  are  the  causative  factors 
in  many  shoulder  injuries.  They  hear  the  same  relation  that  forced 
dorsal  flexion  does  to  wrist  Injuries  and  lateral  tum.s  of  the  foot  to 
ankle  injuries 

Because  of  ten.sion  on  the  axillary  part  of  the  capsule,  alxUiction 
of  the  arm  is  permissible  to  a  degree  tntli^  slightty  more  than  a  right 
angl*-,  if  the  scapula  is  fixed.  If  the  scapula  is  rotated  in  the  abduc- 
tion mo^-ement,  further  alxluctioii  of  the  arm  is  possible,  but  when  the 
limit  is  reached  and  the  force  acting  continues,  some  part  of  the 
Moulder  structures  must  give  way;  as  in  the  wrist,  either  the  capsule 
tears,  or  it  pulls  out  of  the  bone  surface  if  strong  enough,  or  it  remains 
entirely  intact  and  the  bone  gives  way.  Thomas,"  and  many  others 
have  demonstrated  that  the  first  structure  to  give  way  in  hyperabduc- 
tion  at  the  shoulder  is  the  axillary  portion  of  the  capsule.  As  the 
action  continues  the  tuberosity  strikes  against  the  acromion,  and  the 
head  is  forced  nut  of  the  glenoid  and  the  arm  slides  into  a  position  of 
subcoracoid  dislocation  as  it  comes  back  again  toward  the  body. 
Tomplete  dislocation  may  not  occur;  laceration  of  the  capsule,  how- 
ever, may  be  present.  Other  lesions  may  accompany  the  condition ; 
that  is,  other  portions  of  the  skeleton  maj'  give  waj',  and  fracture  of 
the  surgical  neck  would  represent  a  breaking  of  the  lever  (the  humerus) 
with  or  without  capsular  tear  and  dislocation.  This  fracture  would 
take  place  in  the  lever  just  below  the  point  of  the  fulcrum  pressure, 
where  the  hone  impinged  on  the  acromion.  Other  possibilities  are 
the  giving  way  of  the  fulcrum  itself  (the  acromion)  attention  to  which 
has  ireen  called  by  Mencke.'  Fractures  of  the  acromion  not  great  in 
extent  have  been  fn^quently  found  in  shoulder  dislocations.  This 
fact  would  tend  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  they  are  caused  by 
abduction  through  the  mechanism  just  described. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  a  mechanism  of  hyperahduction 
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strain  on  the  greater  tuberosity  in  instances  of  dislocation,  either 
from  tension  by  the  capsular  hgament  or  pull  from  the  stretched 
spinati  muscles,  with  resulting  fracture  of  the  greater  tuberosity. 
These  are  frequent  complications  of  dislocation,  and  the  size  of  frag- 
ments varies  from  mere  chips  of  bone  when  the  ligament  pulls  out 
from  its  insertion,  to  large  fragments  when  the  insertions  of  the  spinati 
muscles  are  also  involved.  The  lai^iest  and  best  examples  I  have  met 
with  have  been  in  subglenoid  dislocations  where  the  strain  on  the 
greater  tuberosity  is  very  strong. 

If  the  acromion,  acting  as  fulcrum  in  this  mechanism,  holds,  and 
some  of  the  force  exerted  is  transmitted  along  its  supports,  the  clavicle 
enters  the  field  of  possible  injury  through  its  close  supporting  position. 
Its  outer  end,  being  poorly  attached,  may  give;  if  that  holds,  the 
bone  may  be  fractured  at  its  middle  or  outer  third,  where  it  is  thin 
and  poorly  protected;  or  its  inner  end  may  be  forced  out  of  position, 
causing  a  dislocation  at  the  sternal  end.  Thomas'  reports  3  cases 
of  upward  dislocation  of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  associated  with 
anterior  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  as  evidence  of  a  common  mechan- 
ical cause,  hyperabduction.  The  acromioclavicular  joint  is  oblique 
from  above  downward  and  inward,  and  this  angle  favors  the  crowding 
against  the  clavicle  by  the  acromion  if  it  is  pushed  down.  The  liga- 
ments may  be  torn,  some  pieces  of  bone  chipped  off,  or  the  joint 
injured,  as  has  been  shown  by  Sievers,' 

Fractares  of  the  AnatomicHl  Neck.— Fathoktcj. — The  pathology  of 
fractures  of  the  anatomical  neck  varies  (Figs.  156  to  160).  The 
head  may  be  completely  detached  from  shaft  and  rotated  about  on  its 
axis  or  even  driven  through  the  ruptured  capsule  into  the  axilla. 
Some  of  the  periosteal  attachment  may  persbt,  holding  the  head 
on  the  neck,  or  the  force  of  injury  may  jam  down  the  head  and  its 
soft  cancellous  bone  on  to  the  neck.  Much  blood  is  effused,  and  the 
joint  capsule,  if  unbroken,  is  greatly  distended,  so  that  one  finds 
much  limitation  of  movement,  severe  pain  at  first,  and  crepitus,  if 
the  broken  atirfaces  are  unimpacted. 

Ez&minatiDii.— Measurement  being  taken  from  the  bony  point  of 
the  coracoid,  which  is  found  to  be  firm  and  painless,  to  the  external 
condyle,  shows,  as  a  rule,  no  shortening  of  the  arm.  The  axis  of  the 
humerus  remains  normal,  and  frequently  there  is  a  certain  are  of 
passive  movement  wluch  is  painless  and  the  patient  can  make  some 
use  of  the  arm,  but  function  is  impaired  in  direct  relation  to  the  force 
of  the  violence  received  and  the  dbplacement  of  fragments.  Swell- 
ing may  cause  a  simulation  of  a  dislocation,  but  by  Duga's  test  and 
the  examination  of  the  length  of  arm  and  humeral  axis  this  can  be 
differentiated.  Duga's  test  consists  in  the  surgeon  placing  the  hand 
of  the  injured  arm  on  the  opposite  shoulder  and  then  pressing  the 
elbow  against  the  chest  wall.  If  this  can  be  done,  no  dislocation  is 
present;  If  it  cannot  be  done,  dislocation  b  diagnosed. 

■  hoc.  cit.  ■  Deutach.  Zl«hT.  f.  Cbir.,  cixii,  S83. 
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Firm  pressure  over  the  head,  when  the  arm  is  grasped  at  the  elbow 
and  rotated,  reveals  a  point  of  great  tenderness  and  may  elicit  crepitus. 


Fio.  156. — Fracture  u(  Iho  ana- 
lomiCBi  Dock  with  rotation  nnd 
impactioD  of  tbo  head  fragmeiit. 


Fiu.  157. — Fracture  through  the  upper  epi- 
physis and  anatomical  neck  involving  the 
ireater  tuberoiity.     Little  separation. 


Fia.  158. — Fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  and  greater  tuberosity  with  rotation  and 
irapactioQ  o(  the  upper  fragments.  This  type  ol  (racluro  iofula  to  considerable  rt^triction 
of  motion  in  the  shoulder  ir  the  fragment?  are  not  aligiieil  and  Immobilizeil  for  a  long 
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If  impaction  is  suspected,  as  little  manipulation  as  possible  should  be 
undertaken,  that  it  may  be  preserved  and  the  circulation  in  the  head 


Fio.  160. — Comminutpd  tnicture  of  the  head  and  (trcaler  tuberosity  from  dirtrl 
violence.  Now  the  fortnotion  of  callus  along  the  outer  side  o(  the  bone  where  (he  perion- 
leum  has  Imh>ii  rniHod  by  a  hematoma. 

maii)taiiied  for  nourishment.     For  a  positive  and  complete  diagnosis 
a  skiagram  is  imperative. 

In  impacted  cases,  or  where  the  head  is  not  widely  separnted  or 
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rotated,  the  callus  arises  largely  from  the  lower  fragment  and  may 
result  in  thickeniii)r  of  the  neck,  adherence  to  the  capsule,  and  the 
formation  of  exostoses,  if  spicules  extend  out  into  the  joint  .structure. 
In  a  targe  percentage  of  these  cases  considerable  limitation  of  motion 
in  the  shoulder-joint  results,  especially  in  the  direction  of  abduction 
and  rotation  outward.  Where  the  healing  process  has  occurred  with- 
out immobilization  and  with  irritation  callus  from  use  and  motion, 
the  axillary  vessels  and  plexus  branches  are  sometimes  adherent  to 
the  mass  at  the  neck.  Non-union  in  these  fractures  may  be  caused 
by  four  different  factors:  (1)  by  insufficient  immobilization;  (2) 
by  failure  to  bring  the  bntken  shaft  into  contact  with  the  head,  which 
by  rotation  maj-  offer  a  smooth  surface  to  the  neck  with  interposition 
of  periosteum  or  capsule;  (:j)  by  necrosis  of  the  head;  and  (4)  by 
the  individual's  failure  to  throw  out  callus.  The  old  distinction 
of  intra-  or  extracapsular  is  not  so  closely  adhered  to  as  formerly, 
ami  is  of  importance  only  as  it  concerns  the  blood  supply  of  the  head 
or  the  interposition  of  fragments  of  capsular  ligament  which  prevent 
union. 

Treatment. — Treatment  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  displace- 
ment. 

When  the  head  is  in  fair  position  and  impacted,  support  of  the  arm 
in  a  Velpeau  or  Desault  sling  is  sufficient,  with  complete  rest  of  the 
shoulder  from  four  or  five  weeks  to  avoid  excess  callus  from  irritation. 
When  they  are  painless,  passive  and  active  motion  should  be  started 
and  carried  along  in  increasing  amounts  each  day,  but  alu^ays  slopped 
short  of  pain. 

If  there  is  no  impaction  and  the  position  of  the  head  can  be  satis- 
factorily determined,  the  shaft  and  neck  should  be  swung  out  at  such 
angle  of  abduction  and  rotation  that  they  will  meet  the  head,  and  this 
position  should  be  maintained  by  a  proper  axillar>'  pad.  A  shoulder 
cap  of  moulded  leather  or  heavy  cardboard,  or  a  moulded  plaster 
splint  which  extends  up  the  entire  ariii  on  to  the  neck  should  be 
addetl.  The  axillary  pad  should  be  generous  in  size  and  not  the  usual 
small  wadded-up  bit  of  cotton.  The  Stromeyer  cushion  is  the  best. 
It  is  large,  fits  properly  against  the  curve  of  the  chest  wall,  is  thick 
enough  really  to  support  the  arm  in  abduction,  and  on  account  of  its 
firm  attachment  to  the  chest  will  not  .slip  down  {Fig.  Itil). 

If  the  head  is  rotated  clear  around  and  its  broken  surface  turned 
upward,  the  arm  must  be  placed  in  extieme  abduction  and  elevation, 
the  patient  being  in  bed  with  a  weight  of  three  to  five  pounds  applied 
with  plaster  straps  (Figs.  162  and  1G3). 

Formerly  after  non-union  in  this  class  of  fracture,  a  common  occur- 
rence, open  operation  was  done,  and  the  head,  generally  necrotic,  was 
removed.  If  the  upper  fragment  is  detached  long  enough  to  bec(»me 
smoothed  over,  there  is  not  enough  left  to  freshen,  and  it  must  be 
excised,  Thniugh  early  diagnosis  and  attanpts  at  coaptation  of  the 
fragments  maii\'  of  these  heads  can  be  saved.  When  the  head  is 
removed,  the  neck  becon.es  rounded  oli',  and  the  new  shoulder  joint 
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functions  fairly  well.  Operation  early,  not  after  a  wait  of  four  weeks,! 
as  advised  by  Curtis,'  with  pegging  on  of  the  head  by  means  of  ivory,  ,1 
bone  or  metal  nails,  gives  best  results.  It  may  l>e  necessary  to  open 
the  joint  capsule  and  to  attach  the  head  to  the  neck  by  kangaroo 
tendon  with  no  other  fixation.  The  arm  is  put  up  In  an  abducted 
position.  In  this  operation  a  lateral  exposure  through  the  deltoid 
fibers  can  be  made. 

Buchanan^  says  that  the  entity  of  fracture  through  the  anatomical  I 
neck  with  dislocation  of  the  head  fragment  has  been  recognizeti  for  | 
a  hundred  years,  and  yet  there  are  but  34  undoubted  cases  on  | 
on  record  and  9  unverified  cases.  He  added  1  case  in  which  the  J 
head  was  dislocated  below  the  glenoid  and  was  removed  by  operation.  I 
The  result  was  that  active  abduction  was  possible  to  45  degrees,  j 
pas.sive  to  90  degrees,  and  swinging  movements  of  the  arm  were  good,  ' 


Of  all  cases  of  fracture  dislocation  on  record  up  to  1908,  12  were  not 
operated  on,  3  had  the  head  returned  to  the  glenoid  by  open  treat- 
ment, and  14  involved  excision  of  the  head.  Six  cases  gave  no  clinical 
history.  Malgaigne,  in  1855,  Bell  and  Spence,  in  1863,  and  Bennett, 
in  1880,  all  believed  that  dislocation  first  occurred  and  tliat  the  sliarp 
edge  of  the  glenoid  acted  as  a  wedge  against  the  head  of  the  l>one  and' 
sheared  it  off.  This  opinion  was  strengtliened  by  the  frequent  finding 
in  old  dislocations  of  a  groove  in  the  head  caused  by  pressure  of  the 
glenoid  rim.  about  which  more  will  be  said  under  Dislocation  of  the 
Head  of  the  Hiunerus.  Shortly  after  Buchanan's  paper.  Mason'  collected 
63  cases  of  dislocation  coinplicatetl  by  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
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humerus,  which  he  added  to  the  117  cases  of  McBurney/  making  180 
in  all.    Mason's  collection  showed  37  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck 


Fid.  162.^ — Frscture  of  the  anatomical  neck  with  extreme  rotation  and  diBlncatinii  of 
tbe  head  fracment.    Extensive  capsular  teat  is  expected.    If  reductiOD  canDOt  be  made 

by  slevatioa  and  abduction  o(  the  arm,  operation  ia  indicated. 


and  26  of  the  anatomical  neck.    The  dislocations  accompanying  were 
divided  into  subcorscoid  31,  subspinous  2,  subglenoid  11,  and  19 
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not  stateil.  Manipulation  was  reported  as  successful  in  7  cases,  3 
of  which  recurred,  and  as  unsuccessful  in  37.  The  treatment  of  the 
(j3  cases  was  arthrotomy  and  reduction  in  23  instances,  14  of  whi«'h 
{60.8  per  cent.)  gave  good  results.  In  21  instances  resection  of  the 
head  was  done,  giving  9  fair  results  (43.8  per  cent.).  To  allow  the 
displacetl  head  to  become  united  in  malposition  to  the  neck  and  then 
to  attempt  reduction  is  a  worthless  procedure.  Buchanan  believes 
excision  of  the  head  is  the  operation  of  choice.  He  cites  14  ca.ses 
from  the  literature,  in  which  2  results  were  excellent,  6  good,  and  1 
moderately  good.  There  were  2  deaths.  The  literature  also  con- 
tains a  report  by  Syms'  of  a  man  aged  twenty-seven  jears,  who  sus- 
tained a  fracture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  with  dislocation  of 
the  head  from  the  glenoid.  The  head  was  removed,  the  shaft  replaced 
within  the  capsule,  and  motion  started  after  the  fourth  week.  In 
discussing  the  report,  Gerster  inquired  why  the  head  had  not  been 
nailed  on  in  accordance  with  Murphy's  advice,  Nassau  recorded  a 
case  operated  on  after  a  year  of  fracture  dislocation  in  which  the 
shoulder  was  ankjiosed  and  much  atrophy  of  the  arm  muscles  was 
present.  He  used  Kocher's  posterior  incision,  resected  the  acromion, 
and  took  off  three  inches  of  the  humerus,  used  early  massage,  and 
got  a  fine  result,  Miiller  reports  operation  on  a  similar  case,  a  female, 
aged  sixty  years,  whose  humerus  he  had  fractured  while  attempting 
reduction  of  the  dislocation.    Functional  result  was  good. 

Five  cases  are  reported  by  Shands'  and  Royster,*  in  all  of  which 
the  head  was  removed  with  but  poor  results  except  in  one  case. 
Downes*  reported  a  case  in  a  four-year-old  child  in  which  al!  efforts 
to  reduce  failed,  and  at  open  operation  a  nail  was  driven  in  line  of  the 
head  and  shaft  through  the  coraco-acromial  ligament  with  the  arm 
abducted  45  degrees.  In  three  weeks  the  nail,  which  evidently  pro- 
truded through  the  skin  intentionally,  was  removed  and  the  result  was 
good.  Mr.  I{()bert  Jones'  states  that  he  has  roentgenograms  of  over 
40  cases  of  fracture  dislocation.  When  manipulation  fails  he  extends 
the  arm  perpendicularly  and  manipulates  the  head  into  position. 

Old  cases  with  restricted  motion  do  not  promise  well.  To  expose 
the  field,  an  anterior  incision  with  severance  of  the  tendon  of  the 
pectoralis  major  muscle  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  its  inser- 
tion is  the  best.  This  is  the  same  approach  used  in  old  dislocations 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus.*  At  the  bottom  of  this  opening  one  can 
identify  the  axillar,^'  vessels  and  plexus;  if  they  are  adherent  to  the 
torn  capsule  or  callus,  they  can  be  carefully  freed  by  sight  with  dis- 
secting done  close  to  the  bone  and  the  neck  cleaned  of  its  excess  callus. 
The  head  is  either  removed  or  straightened,  and  by  a  suturing  of  the 
l>ectoralis  muscle  with  mattress  stitches  to  its  tendinous  insertion  the 

'  Ami.  tit  Surg..  Iviii,  574. 

'  Am.  Jour.  Orthop.  Surg.,  viii,  389. 

>  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Aitan..  August  10,  1907. 

'  Ann.  of  Sur(t..  Ivii,  282. 

'  I'nic.  Roy.  Koi-.  Mod..  Dcccmher.  1910. 

'  Aiiilr^nx.  Rum..  G>-niT.  und  Obst..  i.  3H5. 
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wound  can  be  clnsed  except  for  a.  capillary  Hrain  at  the  lower  end. 
Capsiiiotomy  should  not  He  overl(x>kefl  as  an  aid  in  allowing  freedom 
of  motion.  If  parts  of  the  capsule  are  remo\'ed  or  if  it  is  opened  widel,\', 
regeneration  quickly  follows,  (iixid  results  after  open  operation  on 
old  cases  are  rare  on  account  of  the  long-standing  pathology  and  the 
patient's  unwillingness  to  attempt  and  repeat  motion  after  operation. 
Compared  to  final  results  after  attempts  to  break  up  adhesions  under 
anestliesia  there  i.s  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  open  operation,  and 
the  risk  of  tearing  important  axillary  structures  is  far  less  when  the 
open  work  is  done.  If  tiie  head  is  8ho\'ed  down  into  the  axilla  or  the 
case  is  an  old  one  which  on  axillarj'  palpation  reveals  a  large  bony 
mass  and  has  much  restriction  of  motion,  operative  interference  is 
indicated.  If  impaction  has  occurred,  this  should  be  preserved,  unless 
the  head  is  in  very  bad  position  of  rotation  on  its  axis,  so  that  when 
healed  it  will  interfere  with  shoulder  motion  or  become  adherent  in 
a  detrimental  manner  to  the  other  important  structures.  These  cases 
are  much  better  treated  by  open  operation  than  by  blind  attempts 
to  manipulate  the  head  into  position  on  the  neek. 

Kocher's  posterior  incision  to  expose  tlie  shoulder-joint  starts  in 
front  at  the  acromioclavicular  joint,  runs  down  over  the  acromion 
and  scapular  spine,  and  then  curves  toward  the  lateral  nsjiect  of  the 
chest,  The  acromioclavicular  joint  is  exposed,  and  after  the  acromion 
is  drilled  for  the  wire  to  hold  it  later,  it  is  separated  by  a  saw.  The 
deltoid  fibers  are  laid  outward,  the  joint  capsule  being  thus  exposed. 
The  anterior  approach  given  previously  has  the  advantages  that  no 
bone  has  to  be  cut  into,  and  that  the  important  structures,  nerves 
and  vessels,  are  in  sight  and  can  be  avoided.  In  the  posterior  methods 
these  lie  beyond  and  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  deep  in  the 
wound. 

Fractures  of  the  Surgical  Neck.— These  may  !«•  oblique,  transverse. 
or  serrated,  with  large,  jointcil  fragments  either  in  the  front  or  back, 
usually  in  front.  The  bone  breaks  below  the  tuberosities  to  which  the 
muscles  are  attached,  and  hence  the  head  is  somewhat  rotated  and 
abducted.  This  injury  results  from  direct  violence  or  severe  indirect 
violence  and  torsion  on  the  arm  or  elbow  with  the  muscles  above  in 
tense  contraction.  The  shaft  is  drawn  inwani  by  muscular  attachment 
of  the  pectnralis  and  teres  major  and  latissimus  dorsi,  while  the  biceps, 
eorarobrachialis,  and  deltoid  draw  it  up  {Figs,  HH  and  155), 

The  vessels  or  ne^^'es  in  the  arm  ma.\'  \x  seriously  injured,  and 
examination  shows  shortening  of  the  arm.  The  head  lies  in  the  glenoid; 
the  shoulder  is  not  flattened,  but  there  is  a  depression  IjcIow  where 
the  shaft  joins,  unless  there  is  great  extravasation  of  blood.  The 
axis  of  the  shaft  is  directed  inward,  and  the  elbow  is  out  from  the 
body.  Passive  rotation  of  the  arm  with  the  surgeon's  finger  at  the 
neck  of  the  humerus  gives  distinct  crepitus  and  is  very  painful,  and 
the  head  does  not  move  with  the  shaft  unless  it  is  impacted  (Figs.  166, 
167,  and  168). 

Shortening  up  to  one  and  u  half  inches  varies  with  the  dLsplacemeiit . 
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If  the  fracture  is  impacted  much  less  shortening,  no  crepitus,  and  not 
much  change  in  the  humeral  axis  is  expected.  If  there  is  impaction 
and  the  fragments  are  well  wedged  together,  immobilization  in  a 


Fig.  1C4. — I'^cture  ot  the  surgical  neck;  impacted  head  fraement  abducted. 


sling  and  shoulder  cap,  with  axillary  pad  or  coaptation  splints  may 
be  sufficient  treatment.  If  much  shortening  or  overriding  is  present, 
attempts  at  reduction  can  be  made  with  the  danger  to  the  brachial 
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Fio.  166. — Healed  frMture  of  Ute  suigicaj 
neck.  Now  the  large  amount  of  callus,  the 
angular  deformity,  and  the  ease  with  which  ab- 
duction of  the  arm  irould  be  reetrictsd. 


Fio.  167. — Fracture  of  the 
aurgica]  n«ck  in  a  child.  There 
is  impaction,  gplittiag  and  ab- 
duction ol  the  upper  fragment. 
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vessels  and  nerves  in  mind.    T]ie  Middledorpf  triaMj;le  Is  an  excellent] 
dressing,  if  gooti  reduction  can  be  made. 

When  adjustment  of  the  fragments  is  ni»t  satisfactory  and  i 
thesis  is  contra-indieated  or  open  operation  is  refused,  treatment  by 
continuous  traction  with  a  weiglit  will  give  good  results  in   some 
cases.    Extension  is  made  by  adhesive  strips  applied  along  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surface  of  tlie  arm  from  tlie  shoukier  to  the  elbow  (st 
Fig.  169).    The  hanging  of  a  weight  of  five  or  ten  pounds  on  this  wDj 


Fi«.  1(10,— Treat nieijl  of  fractun^  uf  Iht  aurgipnl  neck  hy  c<iii 
trianKiilar  porliun  uf  the  wuoilcii  ipUiitiB  alljirbnlliehliy  h  '' 
slide  down  ii  ■    ■'     ■■ ■"-      -' 


oi  tne  wuoncii  ipiiiitiB  aiiJirDm  iignuy  ii 
le  box  regardless  of  the  position  the  pal 


allow  the  patient  to  be  up  and  ab<»ut;  or  he  can  Wkept  in  bed.  When  J 
in  bed,  extension  is  lost  unless  applie<l  with  the  patient  on  his  back.f 
If  the  head  fragment  is  rotated  badly  and  the  shaft  has  to  be  placed 
in  extreme  abdiictitm  and  elevation  to  meet  it,  the  patient  jHH«/be  kept 
in  bed,  extension  applied  over  the  whole  length  of  the  arm,  and  weight 
hung  on.  The  general  rule  is  for  the  attendant  to  bring  the  shaft, 
over  which  he  has  control,  in  line  with  the  upjier  fragment,  devis' 
such  means  of  holding  that  position  as  each  rase  warrants  (Fig.  li 
These  fractures  lead  frequently  to  non-union  and  must  l>e  given  : 
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or  six  W(«ks  for  healing.  A  large  callus  is  the  rule,  and  frequently 
culalory  and  nervous  disturbancea  of  the  arm  are  lato  complications 
When  callus  has  appeared  after  three  weeks,  tlie  arm  can  be  taken 
out  of  its  dressing  daily  and  carefully  massaged  for  its  circulatory 
good.  When  union  is  firm  and  use  is  started,  to  obtain  free  shoulder 
motion,  the  patient  should  be  instructed  to  carry  weights  with  the 
arm  and  should  try  each  day  to  abduct  and  elevate  the  arm  a  little 
more,  resting  it  against  a  door  or  wall  and  using  the  body  weight  to 
force  abduction.  If  the  fragments  cannot  he  brought  into  apposition 
and  maintainet]  there  liy  these  means,  plating ^ir  pegging  by  intrar-  ' 
medullary  imiie  splint  driven  up  into  tlie  head  should  be  considered. 


Brickener'  suggests  a  method  ot  slow,  continuous  abduction  traction 
for  shoulder  disabilities  and  limited  function.  The  patient  lies  in  bed 
well  supported  by  pillows.  The  arm  on  the  affected  side  is  abducted 
as  far  as  it  can  be  comfortably  and  is  then  fastened  to  the  head  of  the 
bed  by  a  muslin  bandage  atwut  the  wrist.  The  head  of  the  bed  is 
elevated  on  blocks,  and  as  the  patient's  body  gradually  slides  down, 
the  arm  becomes  more  abducted  and  elevated.  This  position  is 
acquired  painlessly  and  gradually  as  a  nile,  and  is  merely  a  manner 
of  forcing  abduction  when  the  patient  will  not  take  active  exercises 
for  that  purpose,    It  may  require  a  week's  time  to  obtain  a  full  result. 


1  Medical  Recard,  New  York,  Imvii.  No,  ]. 
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If  the  traction  becomes  irksome  or  painful,  it  may  be  loosened  for 
awhile  or  applied  only  at  night. 


Flo.  171. — PoeloporativB  picture  after  applicatioD  of  a  plate  for  fracture  of  tlie 
surgical  neck.  A  loose  middle  fraonient  bwi  been  included  under  tbe  plate.  Skin  clips 
indicate  akio  incision. 


ft  noil  lo  HllHoh  (he 


Open   operation   for   plating  or   intramedullary   splinting!;   in   this 
region  gives  excellent  results.    Care  must  be  taken  of  the  circumflex 
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nerve.  Usually  no  matter  how  dovetailed  the  fragments  are  they  can 
be  fitted  perfectly  together.  After-dressing  consists  in  a  Middledorpf 
triangle  or  a  moulded  plaster  applied  gutter  fashion  on  the  lateral 
side  of  the  arm,  with  the  forearm  in  flexion  and  midway  between  pro- 
nation and  supination.  This  allows  the  arm  to  be  in  a  comfortable 
position  and  in  abduction  to  favor  the  replacement  of  fragments. 

The  prognosis,  as  a  rule,  is  good.  There  may  persist  some  shortening 
or  limitation  of  shoulder  movement,  but  the  scapula  makes  up  for 
much  of  this,  and  the  function  should  be  good.  Many  weeks  of  per- 
sistent attempts  at  use,  with  massage,  are  necessary  before  a  final 


Fio.  173. — Sunpfftl  neck  fracture  be- 
fore ToduotioQ.  Nole  displacemeDt  and 
Bb&ft  rotation. 


FlQ.  174. — Operative  reduction  of  the 
preceding  fracture.  The  picture  aeems  to 
l>e  of  the  other  arm,  one  from  the  nesa- 
tive,  the  other  from  the  print. 


stage  is  reached,  and  in  children  even  the  most  unpromising  cases 
may  function  very  well  In  later  years.  Operative  cases  should  receive 
particular  attention  in  regard  to  after-treatment,  that  they  may 
secure  an  earlier  good  result  and  avoid  muscular  atrophy  about  the 
upper  arm. 

Separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis  occurs  in  children  and  young 
adults  as  a  result  of  direct  violence  or  in  combination  with  indirect 
violence.  Displacement  is  of  varying  degree.  The  line  of  separation 
follows  the  epiphyseal  line  closely,  leading  the  head  and  tuberosities 
in  the  upper  fragment.  In  this  fragment  is  a  concavity,  and  the  lower 
fragment  is  convex  on  the  end  so  that  the  displacement  is  in  many 
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instances  limited  to  slight  separation  with  no  lateral  movement. 
When  indirect  violence  is  combined  in  the  cause,  the  shaft  is  generally 
so  impacted  that  on  examination  the  head  may  rotate  with  the  shaft. 
There  may  be  little  crepitus  on  account  of  the  soft  character  of  the 
bone  at  this  site,  and  the  whole  neck  feels  full  with  a  prominence  on 
the  forward  and  inner  aspect  of  the  shoulder.  The  head  is  felt  in  the 
glenoid  and  other  signs  of  dislocation  are  lacking. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  is  most  important.  If  the  head  is 
not  replaced,  it  may  become  necrotic,  and  will  certainly  interfere  with 
growth.  This  epiphysis  unites  last  and  is  the  most  important  area 
in  growth  of  the  arm;  it  should  be  replaced  in  every  instance.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  manipulation  with  the  arm  in  abduction  and 
rotation  to  meet  the  physical  findings  and  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  skiagram.  Subsequent  care  is  as  given  for  fracture  of  the  neck, 
with  complete  immobilization  for  four  weeks  and  partial  for  three 
weeks  more.  In  the  partial  period  passive  motion  and  massage  with- 
out pain  are  indicated. 

A  series  of  11  cases  of  injuries  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus, 
which  simulated  birth  palsies,  was  reviewed  by  Peltesohn.'  Five  of 
these  were  true  Erb's  palsy,  and  6  showed  bone  injury  of  the  upper 
epiphysis  of  the  humerus.  A  typical  case  of  false  birth  paby  showed 
a  rigid  shoiUder-joint,  some  inward  rotation  of  the  arm,  and  inability 
to  raise  the  arm  above  an  angle  of  90  degrees.  In  most  cases  the  arm 
was  held  in  abduction  of  30  to  50  degrees,  and  although  there  was  no 
true  paralysis,  there  was  paresis  of  the  shoulder-girdle  muscles.  The 
cases  of  true  palsies  showed  no  contractures  and  had  free  front  and 
side  movements,  but  there  was  true  muscular  paralysis  and  atrophy  of 
the  pectoralis  major  and  shoulder-girdle  muscles.  The  diagnosis  is 
made  by  roentgenogram.  Peltesohn  suggests  that  both  shoulders 
must  be  taken  for  comparison,  the  position  of  the  arms  being  main- 
tained in  the  same  degree  of  rotation,  and  the  exposure  must  he 
instantaneous  that  movement  may  be  eluninated.  Examination  of 
the  roentgenogram  demonstrates  either  a  change  in  direction  of  the 
humeral  axis  or  an  abnormal  distance  between  the  end  of  the  diaphysis 
and  the  cla\'icle.    The  whole  epiphysis  may  be  displaced  outward. 

In  cases  which  have  healed  with  displacement  and  deformity  there 
is  usually  found  a  prominence  of  the  enlarged  epiphysis  below  the 
spine  of  the  scapula.  These  old  cases  are  treated  by  open  osteotomy 
and  correction  of  the  axis  of  the  lower  humeral  portion  so  that  it  makes 
alignment  with  the  upper  piece.  Fresh  cases  in  younger  children  are 
treated  by  elevation,  abduction,  and  outward  rotation  of  the  arm. 

If  the  head  cannot  be  reduced  or  the  reduction  allows  spicules  or 
one  edge  to  project  over  the  shaft,  open  operation  should  be  done,  the 
head  positi\ely  replaced,  and  any  excess  or  projecting  bone  chiseled 
away.  After  this,  one  may  hope  for  continued  growth  of  the  humerus 
and  as  little  limitation  in  movement  as  possible.    As  little  manipula- 

■  Berlin  Klin.  Wchtuchr.,  June  22,  igi4,  p.  1162. 
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tion  of  the  epiphyseal  area  as  will  reduce  the  displacement  is  indicated. 
Hough  handling  of  the  surfaces  with  instruments  is  not  indicated; 
a  narrow  chisel  blade  cautiously  inserted  between  the  head  and  neck 
will  he  found  of  use  as  a  lever  to  effect  replacement  of  the  soft  bone. 
Simple  replacement  is  usually  sufficient,  the  ann  being  dressed  in 
position  to  favor  this.  Foreign  bodies  except  absorbable  sutures  are 
better  left  out. 

Fracture  of  the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities  is  not  as  uncommon 
as  believed.  It  occurs  from  direct  violence  or  more  frequently  from 
muscular  action  and  indirect  violence  as  detailed  In  the  mechanism 
of  shoulder  injuries.  Direct  violence,  a  blow  or  kick  on  the  shoulder, 
or  a  fall  on  the  upper  arm  may  act. 


Fia.  175. — A  slight  frecture  of  the  tuberodty  caused 


Muscular  action,  pulling  out  the  tuberosity,  occurs  usually  under 
one  of  three  conditions:  (a)  In  dislocation  of  the  humerus;  (b)  with 
fracture  of  the  neck;  (c)  with  fracture  dislocation  (Figs.  175,  176, 
and  177). 

The  fracture  is  either  complete  or  partial;  the  latter  is  more  com- 
mon. Careful  skiagrams  in  anterior  dislocation  will  reveal  parts  of 
the  tuberosities  pulled  off  in  a  surprising  number  of  cases.  At  the 
Cook  County  Hospital  I  find  an  average  of  15  a  year.  In  1907 
Keene  searched  the  different  hospitals  in  Philadelphia  and  found 
23  cases;  among  skiagrams  for  shoulder  injuries  Mason'  found  21  in 
the  literature  complicating  dislocation.  Gibbons*  reports  a  case  from 
muscular  violence  alone,  and  Taylor*  reports  a  case  of  fall  on  the 


>  Loe.  dt.  ■  Bntisb  Med.  Jour.,  1909. 


'  AoD.  of  Surg.,  xlvii.  10. 
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slioulder  with  iio  dislocation,  in  which  there  was  an  isolated  fracture 
of  the  greater  tuberosity.     In  the  period  before  the  introduction  of 


Roentgen  raya  Gurit  (Knochenbriichen)  collected  46  cases  from  all 
sources,  all  but  2  of  which  were  associated  with  other  injuries,  generally 
dislocation.    Thirty  cases  were  recorded  by  Melchior  in  eight  years.' 


The  most  complete  separation  of  the  greater  tuberosity  occurs  in 
lubglenoid  dislocation,  on  account  of  the  attachment  of  the  infra- 


•  Beitr.  z.  klin.  Chir.,  Ixxv,  IS4. 
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and  supraspinati  muscles.     In  anterior  dislocation  the  subscapularis 
may  pull  out  the  lesser  tuberoaity  (Figs.  178,  179,  and  180). 


Fm.  179.— The 


the  tuberosity  is  slill 
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Study  of  the  pathology  reveals,  pulled  out  from  the  head,  the  shell 
of  bone,  as  large  as  one  and  a  half  by  one  inch,  leaving  behind  it  a 
sulcus  in  the  cancellous  portion  of  the  head.  The  fragment  is  pulled 
upward  and  inward,  and  if  skiagram  b  made  before  reduction  of  the 
dislocation  in  cases  of  that  etiologj',  the  displaced  fragments  can  easily 
be  distinguished  at  some  distance  from  the  head.  In  some  instances 
this  plaque  of  bone  is  comminuted,  but  is  held  together  by  its  perios- 
teum and  muscle  insertions.  Failure  in  replacement  leads  to  excess 
callus  beneath  the  fragment,  involving  the  spinati  muscles,  limiting 
movement  of  outward  rotation,  and  by  impingement  against  the 
glenoid  rim  above  limiting  abduction  and  elevation.    When  the  separa- 


/ 


r 

r 
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tion  is  not  wide,  but  is  complete,  bony  union  may  never  take  place, 
and  a  pseudarthrosis  develops  beneath  the  fragment,  with  disability 
in  the  motions  mentioned.  In  cases  of  lesser  degree  union  follows, 
as  a  rule,  and  the  ultimate  result  is  satisfactory,  if  the  arm  is  immob- 
ilized long  enough.  Many  cases  are  totally  unrecognized.  Ecchy- 
mosis  is  usually  absent.  Arm  movement  is  limited  to  an  unusual 
degree,  more  than  is  expected  after  simple  dislocation,  and  while 
adduction  may  be  normal  or  increased,  abduction  and  outward  rota- 
tion are  very  poor.  Passive  abduction  is  also  limited,  either  by  pain 
or  by  a  wedging  in  of  the  fragment  between  the  head  and  acromion, 
whidi  locks  the  joint  on  movement  attempted  beyond  a  certain  podi- 
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tion.  If  separation  Is  but  partial,  the  disability  is  not  so  great,  but  the 
recovery  is  prolonged,  and  there  is  permanent  loss  of  function.  That 
the  fragment  may  be  shown  well,  the  roentgenogram  should  be  made 
with  the  arm  adducted  and  rotated  outward,  so  that  the  shadow  of 
the  tuberosity  stand's  out  dearly. 

Diagnosb  is  difficult  without  the  Roentgen  rays.  When  dislocations 
are  reduced  and  pain  and  tenderness  on  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus  persists  unduly,  and  function  is  not  normally  estab- 
lished, this  fracture  should  be  suspected.  In  cases  of  extreme  separa- 
tion after  reduction  of  dislocation,  by  bringing  the  ann  in  abduction 
and  rotating  with  the  thumb  pushing  down  on  the  tuberosity,  one 
can  feel  a  crepitus  and  establish  an  acute  point  of  tenderness.  When 
complicated  by  fracture  of  the  neck,  roentgenogram  alone  will  establish 
diagnosis. 

Differential  diagnosis  must  cover  subdeltoid  and  subacromial 
bursitis,  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck,  periarthritis,  deltoid  and 
circumflex  paralysis,  and  in  old  cases,  fracture  of  the  glenoid.  A  guarded 
prognosb  must  be  given  in  contusions  of  the  shoulder  which  do  not 
rapidly  clear  up,  unless  a  good  roentgenogram  proves  that  no  frac- 
ture exists. 

Treatment  by  attempted  reduction,  with  arm  swung  up  over  the 
bead  in  abduction  and  maintuned  there,  is  the  only  method  except 
open  operation.  To  maintain  the  arm  in  this  position  for  three  weeks 
in  order  to  allow  bony  union,  with  no  positive  information  that  the 
fragment  is  in  place,  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  surest  and  shortest 
method  b  for  the  surgeon  to  make  an  incision  through  the  deltoid 
fibers  on  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  shoulder,  find  the  loosened  and 
retracted  tuberosity,  fit  it  on  the  grooved  area  of  the  head,  and  insert 
a  small  nail  or  screw.  Where  the  fracture  is  comminuted,  two  or  man 
pegs  may  be  needed.  The  arm  should  then  be  dressed  in  abduction 
with  a  moulded  plaster  splint  from  the  chest  wall  up  to  the  wrist, 
well  padded  throughout.  Ten  days  in  this  position  followed  by  a 
gradual  letting  down  gives  satisfactory  results,  with  no  excess  callus 
and  good  shoulder  movement.  To  operate  on  these  cases  and  main- 
tain the  operative  technic  is  difficult,  but  practice  enables  one  to 
feel  quite  well  by  means  of  a  blunt-pointed  hemostat  without  putting 
fingers  into  the  wound,  and  this  operation  can  be  done  through  a  small 
incision.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  add  that  when  a  fracture  of  the 
tuberosity  is  a  complication  of  dislocation  this  latter  should  first  be 
reduced,  the  fracture  operation  following.  Phemiater'  advises  opera^ 
tive  approach  from  the  rear  by  Kocher's  method.  He  reports  a  case 
in  which  the  fragment  was  fastened  on  by  wire,  and  in  which  an 
examination  of  a  loose  piece  removed  showed  its  entire  fracture  sur- 
face covered  with  callus  thicker  than  that  over  the  periosteal  and 
tendinous  covered  area.  This  finding'  would  naturally  be  expected 
(Fig.  181). 

'  Ann.  oF  Surg.,  September.  1912.  p.  441. 
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Fracture  of  tlie  upper  end  of  the  humerus  complicated  l»y  disloca- 
tions is  not  very  ooinmun.    It  is  cause<i  either  by  a  continuance  of  the 


*, St,n  edft 


indirect  force  of  the  dislocation,  which  acts  after  the  head  has  been 
forced  out  of  the  glenoid  through  the  capsule  and  breaks  the  bone 
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in  the  region  of  the  neck,  or  bj'  direct  violence.  Such  accidents 
may  be  a  combination  of  direct  violence  received  on  the  shoulder 
simultaneous! V  with  or  after    indirect   violence  causing   dislocation 

(Fig.  m. 

The  displacement  is  usually  complete,  with  the  edges  broken 
obliquely  or  serrated  well  up  into  the  neck,  and  accompauyiug  injuries 
to  the  neires  and  vessels.  Hemorrhage  causes  great  and  early  swelling 
and  masks  the  conditions  on  examination.  Xo  crepitus  at  all  may  be 
found.  The  arm  is  of  usual  length  or  slightly  shortened,  the  axis  of 
the  humerus,  that  of  dislocation,  and  the  deltoid  area  flattened  with 
its  fibers  under  tension.  The  head  may  be  palpated  out  of  the  glenoid, 
and  muscular  action,  drawing  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  forward  and 
inward,  may  cause  an  opening  to  the  air  from  within  outward.  In 
severe  injiuies  in  this  region  with  great  swelling,  this  condition  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  before  the  performing  of  rough  manipulation 
the  possibility  of  harm  to  the  vessels  and  nerves  should  be  thought 
of.  A  skiagram  should  be  had  in  every  case  possible  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fragments  carefully  studied  before  attempts  at  reduction. 
Stereoscopic  plates  are  of  assistance. 

Treatment  should  be  under  complete  anesthesia.  Attempts  at 
reduction  are  made,  first  to  get  the  head  into  the  glenoid,  and  then 
to  get  the  shaft  in  line,  as  in  fracture  of  the  neck.  If  ill-advised  treat- 
ment is  instituted  with  incomplete  diagnosis,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  dislocation  is  tried,  great  damage  to  the  axillary  structures  may 
be  done,  especially  if  after  failure  by  the  Kocher  method  the  stockinged 
foot  is  placed  In  the  axilla  and  much  force  used  in  extension.  Should 
the  condition  of  the  skin  warrant,  and  permission  have  been  obtained 
before  anesthesia  for  open  operation  in  case  of  failure  of  manipula- 
tion, this  type  of  fracture  should  be  operated  at  once  to  avoid  com- 
plications. It  is  necessary  to  get  the  bone  in  proper  place  and  hold 
it  by  silver  wire,  kangaroo  tendon,  or  ivory  peg.  If  much  comminu- 
tion exists,  and  there  are  loose  fragments,  they  should  be  removed 
and  apposition  obtained  by  trimming  of  the  large  fragments  before 
fixing  with  the  means  used.  If  these  cases  are  not  so  treated,  the 
head  may  become  necrotic,  callus  may  cause  damage  to  nerves  or 
vessels,  and  frequently  a  false  joint  develops  about  the  upper  end  of 
the  shaft  which  leads  to  a  flail  joint.  Should  the  head  be  completely 
broken,  it  is  best  removed  and  the  trimmed  upper  end  of  the  shaft 
introduced  into  the  glenoid,  the  neighboring  muscles  attached  to  it 
by  bronze  aluminum  wire.  After  such  reposition  a  new  head  may 
develop,  and  if  the  muscles  are  firmly  attached,  new  tuberosities  also 
appear,  so  that  the  ultimate  function  may  be  very  gratifying.  Great 
dangers  are  sepsis  and  nerve  injury, 

Fntcturss  of  the  Shaft. — These  occur  at  any  point  in  its  continuity 
and  are  caused  by  direct  or  indirect  violence,  torsion,  and  muscular 
action,  as  in  throwing  weights  or  balls,  wrestling,  sudden  application 
of  heavy  force  on  the  forearm  and  hand  with  the  arm  muscles  tense. 
Twice  the  author  has  seen  subcutaneous  tearing  of  the  biceps  muscle 
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caused  by  su«l<ien  strain  of  lieavy  force  on  the  hand,  the  brachialis 
anticus  muscle  and  insertion  holding,  the  humerus  withstanding  the 
strain,  and  the  biceps  giving  (Figs.  ISi!  and  184). 

Patbolosr- — Tlie  pathology  is  varie<l.  The  line  of  fracture  uia,\'  be 
oblique,  transverse,  dovetailed  from  before  back,  or  from  the  sides 
and  splintered,  with  a  separate  piece  of  the  shaft  loosened.  Impaction 
is  rare.  According  to  the  site  of  the  fracture  and  its  character  dis- 
placement varies.  If  the  site  is  above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  the  upper  fragment  is  drawn  inward  by  the  pectoralis  major 
and  the  lower  fragment  upward  and  outward  by  the  deltoid;  when 
below  the  deltoid  insertion,  the  upper  fragment  is  drawn  outward, 
the  lower  one  inward  and  upward  and  always  with  rotation  of  from 
15tog0  degrees  (Figs.  185  and  186). 


FiQ.  183. — A  tranaverae  Trttcture  of 
the  humeiua.  There  was  ■  graater  ov«r- 
ridinB  preaoot  than  ia  ahown  io  the 
toentceaOBruD  ■ 


The  examination  reveals  obvious  fracture.  The  arm  is  shortened, 
a  false  point  of  motion  evident,  loss  of  function  complete,  and  crepitus 
present.  When  the  muscles  are  lacerated  and  a  piece  is  drawn  between 
the  fragments,  upon  rotation  no  crepitus  will  be  felt.  As  the  fracture 
site  approaches  the  elbow  the  displacement  becomes  anteroposterior, 
the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  forward  by  the  muscles  extending  to  the 
forearm,  and  a  splitting  of  the  bone  down  toward  the  elbow-joint  is 
common.  Injuries  of  the  great  vessels  are  rare.  As  a  complication, 
injury  to  the  radial  nerve  in  its  course  around  the  hone  is  the  most 
common.  It  must  be  recalled  that  for  over  three  inches  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  bone,  this  ner\'e  twists  around  the  shaft,  so  closely  connected 
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witli  it  that  a  sulcus  is  formed  in  the  bone  for  its  pathway  and  it  is 
not  imbedded  in  the  soft  tissues.  Although  this  arrangement  would 
seem  to  offer  many  chances  for  a  catching  of  the  nerve  between  frag- 
ments, the  ac-cidejit  is  really  rare.  Fracture  at  any  point  in  this 
contact  may  unfortunately  tear  the  nerve  or  contuse  it  so  that  its 
impulse-conducting  power  is  temporarily  abolished,  or  when  the 
fracture  heals,  the  nerve  sheath  may  become  entangled  in  the  callus 
and  when  ossihcation  follows,  the  ner\e  is  pressed  and  its  function 


Via,  IKJ. — 6eveie]y  ciiiiiiiiiiiutcd  Hpjriil  frou-  Fia,  18C. — A    vtiiDbiucd    npiral 

ture  nf  the  humeius.     The  bead  fragitjeut  ia  Hud  oblique  Tracture  of  Che  ahnft. 

.   dniiti  up  and  out  by  the  deltoid,  eto.    Note  the  The  lower  break  involved  Ihe  radiiJ 

mlHlioD  u(  the  shaft.  nerve. 

ruined.    Scudder  and  Paul,  in  118.5  cases  of  fractured  humerus,  report 
the  musculospiral  nerve  injured  eighty-six  times. 

This  complication  occurs  chiefly  in  fracture  o'  the  middle  third, 
next  in  the  lower  third,  and  least  often  in  the  upper  third.  Von  Brims 's 
collection  of  886  cases  in  1886  showed  53  per  cent,  in  the  shaft,  22.2 
per  cent,  in  the  proximal  end,  and  24.7  per  cent,  in  the  distal  end. 
The  later  figures  of  Rlethus'  show  33.6  per  cent,  in  the  shaft,  35.4 
per  cent,  in  the  proximal  end,  and  31  per  cent,  in  the  distal  end  in  319 

■  Beilr.  I.  klin.  Chir.,  Tubingen,  xxiv.  703. 
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casea  of  frat-tured  humerus,  of  which  4.1  per  cent,  were  complicated 
by  musculospiral  paralysis.  Some  instances  of  motor  paralysis  are 
not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  loss  of  sensation  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  nerve,  a  state  of  affairs  which  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  sensory  supply  to  the  radial  half  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  hand  leaves  the  nerve  above  the  usual  point  of  involvement  in 
fracture.  Any  age  is  liable  to  this  injurj'.  \'ennat'  reports  13  cases 
in  children,  in  3  of  which  there  was  complete  division  of  the  nerve. 

Depending  on  time  of  appearance,  the  cases  of  paralysis  are  (a) 
primary,  in  which  the  nerve  is  damaged  by  the  injurj'  causing  the 
fracture,  or  by  the  bone  fragments  themselves  and  (6)  secondary, 
occurring  during  the  healing  process,  from  compression  or  stretching 
by  the  callus,  or  subsequent  to  healing  from  hone  infection  or  pseud- 
arthrosis.  Loss  of  power  in  the  forearm  extensors  may  be  partial  or 
complete  and  follow  immediately  after  the  fracture  or  during  the 
healing.  Some  degree  of  anesthesia,  most  marked  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  hand  between  the  metacarpal  of  the  thumb  and  first  finger,  is  the 
usual  finding.  The  fingers  assume  a  position  of  flexion  at  the  meta- 
carpophalangeal joint,  with  slight  flexion  and  ulnar  abduction  of  the 
wrist.  The  thumb  is  adducted  and  the  forearm  pronated.  Should 
the  sensory  paralysis  be  extensive  and  follow  the  injury  at  once, 
rupture  of  the  nerve  above  the  middle  of  the  humerus  is  probable. 

In  the  secondary  cases  the  callus  begins  to  interfere  with  the  ner\-e 
after  the  second  week.  Tingliiigs  and  sharp  pains  begin,  and  a  slow 
functional  failure  develops,  so  that  it  is  Important  at  the  early 
examination  after  fracture  to  ascertain  that  this  ner%'e  is  intact.  The 
sensory  and  motor  disturbances  begin  simultaneously  and  atrophy  or 
trophic  changes  are  rare. 

Prognosis, ^Prognosis  depends  on  the  treatment  and  the  length 
of  time  after  injury  that  it  is  instituted.  There  are  instances  on 
record  of  recovery  when  operation  was  done  as  late  as  three  and  a 
half  years  after  the  onset.  The  improvement  may  follow  within  a 
few  days  after  operation  if  the  cause  has  been  of  secondary  character, 
or  may  be  delayed  as  long  as  a  year,  and  Riethus'  records  1  case 
of  two  years'  duration.  When  there  is  both  motor  and  sensory 
disturbance,  sensation  returns.  If  electrical  reaction  of  complete 
degeneration  is  present,  the  outlook  is  more  unfavorable. 

Indication  for  operation  is  absolute  in  complete  severance  of  the 
nerve,  although  there  is  no  immediate  pathognomonic  symptoms 
so  that  man>-  cases,  especially  of  the  primary  type,  are  treated  expec- 
tantly, until  time  shows  no  improvement.  Von  Bruns  recommends 
operation  if  there  Is  no  improvement  after  four  to  six  months.  Many 
of  the  primary-  cases  recover  without  operation.  As  the  secondary 
type  of  paralysis  does  not  occur  spontaneously,  it  should  be  operated 
upon  early,  especially  if  the  roentgenogram  shows  malposition  of  the 
bones  and  large  callus.    This  early  release  of  the  nerve  reduces  the 
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degenerathe  changes  to  a  minimum  and  stops  further  progress  of  the 
paralysis.  Scudder  and  Paul  believe  that  all  doubtful  cases  should 
he  subjected  to  operation;  that  is,  primary  cases  which  improve  and 
then  suffer  a  recurrence  during  callus  formation,  or  cases  with  an 
increasing  paralysis,  should  be  considered  secondary  cases.  Stationary 
partial  paralysis  with  partial  reaction  of  degeneration  may  recover 
without  operation.  In  the  primary  cases  if  one  can  be  assured  of 
continuity  of  the  ner\'e,  restoration  of  function  will  surelj'  f()llow. 

Treatment.— Treatment  consists  in  freeing  the  nen'e  from  adhesions 
or  callus,  resecting  it  if  a  scar  has  formed  in  its  continuity,  or  it  is  so 
pinched  that  the  axis-cylinders  within  maj'  be  crushed  beyond  recoverj% 
and  suturing  the  freshened  nerve  ends,  with  fine  linen.  It  is  rarely 
necessary  to  resect  a  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  to  accomplish 
apposition  of  the  nerve  ends,  and  it  is  best  not  to  disturb  the  bone 
at  the  time  of  the  ner\'e  operation  for  fear  of  causing  further  callus 
formation.  The  freed  or  sutured  ner\e  should  be  supplied  with  a 
proper  bed  of  fat  taken  from  the  immediate  field  or  from  the  thigh 
or  abdomen  if  absolutely'  necessary.  The  fat  should  he  rolled  around 
the  nerve  as  a  thick  pad  for  a  distance  of  an  inch  and  a  half  on  each 
side  of  the  site  of  injur;'.  At  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
the  end-results  were  obtained  in  11  cases,  8  of  which  had  no  wrist- 
drop and  3  had  no  improvement,  although  1  of  these  3  was  poerated 
on  twice,  the  bone  shortened  by  resection,  and  the  bulbosu  nerve 
shortened  and  resected.  The  longest  interval  before  improvement 
was  three  years 

TrMtment  ol  Shaft  Fractnres. — A  favorite  and  efficient  early  dressing 
is  a  loosely  applied  coaptation  splint  on  the  padded  arm.  Care 
is  taken  to  get  the  fragments  in  the  best  position  by  manipulation. 
This  can  readily  be  done  without  anesthesia.  The  forearm  is 
steadied  in  a  position  of  flexion,  extension  is  made  from  the  elbow, 
and  by  gentle  rotation  the  shaft  can  be  brought  into  line,  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  guiding  the  fragments  at  the  site  of  fracture.  The 
splints  should  be  carefully  watched  to  avoid  Interference  with 
circulation  as  evidence«l  by  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  hand 
and  forearm,  cyanosis  and  swelling  of  the  hand,  loss  of  capillary 
pulse  in  the  nails  or  the  radial  at  the  wrist.  The  splint  should 
be  removed  within  a  few  hours  after  first  application  for  inspection 
and  to  allow  for  the  first  swelling.  These  dressings  may  be  supple- 
mented by  the  Middledorpf  triangle,  which  may  also  be  used  alone. 
If  coaptation  splints  of  pa<ided  wood  or  metal  are  used,  or  a  moulded 
plaster  splint,  the  forearm  should  he  at  a  right  angle,  midway  between 
pronation  and  supination,  with  the  wrist  suspended  by  a  suitable 
sling  from  the  neck.  In  applying  such  a  sling  the  attendant  may  use 
either  a  folded  broad  ])iece  of  muslin  or  a  broad  bandage,  taking  a 
couple  of  turns  about  the  wrist  and  fastening  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Knots  at  the  back  of  the  neck  should  be  avoided,  as  they  cause  pain 
from  pressure,  and  by  pinning  or  by  padding  the  neck  the  little  irrita- 
tion of  bandage  tension  can  be  done  an-ay  with.    If  moulded  plaster 
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is  used,  and  it  is  an  excellent  dressing,  two  pieces  may  be  applied,  one 
on  the  outer  and  one  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm  from  the  shoulder 
and  axilla  to  the  wrist.  These  are  bandaged  on  or  fastened  by  adhesive. 
The  author  never  uses  a  circular  cast  on  fractures  of  the  upper  extrem- 
ity; much  damage  has  been  done  by  them,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
disagreeable  weight.  Volkmann's  ischemic  contraction  may  follow 
these  fractures,  and  reference  should  be  made  to  the  paragraph  on  this 
in  the  section  on  General  Pathology.  If  reaction  is  normal,  union  will 
be  complete  in  five  or  six  weeks,  and  thereafter  the  arm  is  carried  in 
a  simple  sling  for  a  short  time;  massage  and  motion  follow,  and  a 
total  disability  of  three  months  gives  a  useful  arm  (Figs.  187,  188, 
189,  and  190). 


Fia.  187.— Spiral  fracture  of  the 
humeral  shaft.  Nolo  the  rotation  uf 
Sragmenta. 


FlU.  188.— Operative  repair  of  (be 
prcoediDg.  Praclioally  perfect  appo- 
■ition  and  correctiun  of  rotation. 


The  shaft  of  the  humerus  permits  of  relatively  easy  operative 
approach,  and  as  this  bone  is  the  sole  support  in  the  arm  and  many 
cases  of  non-  or  malunion  result  from  its  fracture,  open  operation 
is  frequently  done  on  it.  Incision  is  made  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
arm  to  avoid  the  nerves  and  vessels  on  the  inner  side.  The  bone  is 
cut  down  and  exposed  with  care  to  avoid  the  radial  nerve  if  operat- 
ing is  being  done  at  its  level.  In  opening  a  series  of  these  cases  one  is 
struck  hy  the  great  displacement  and  rotation  not  evidenced  in  the 
skiagram,  and  in  cases  favorable  for  operation  there  results  a  perfect 
anatomical  joining  which  other  treatment  cannot  give.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  even  in  poorly  treated  cases,  after  years  of  work 
and  use,  nature  makes  a  good  bone,  as  shown  by  many  specimens  in 
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museums,  in  whk-h  alignment  is  good  and  callus  absorption  so  great 
that  little  permanent  evidence  of  the  fracture  remains.  To  get  a 
quick,  good  joining,  operation  promises  a  sure  return.  If  the  fracture 
is  serrated  or  oblique  and  reduction  cannot  be  maintained,  operation 
will  give  a  shorter  convalescence  and  a  normally  long  arm.  Applica- 
tion of  the  Lane  plate  is  very  satisfactory  here,  as  in  the  shaft  of  the 
femur.  Wiring  is  not  done  as  much  as  formerly  in  shaft  of  this  bone, 
but  bone  pegging  with  an  intramedullary  splint  from  the  tibia  has 
an  advantage  over  plating  in  cases  not  too  oblique,  in  that  no  foreign 
material  is  implanted. 


As  the  humerus  is  the  lone  bone  of  the  arm,  when  the  fracture  is 
open,  the  ends  can  readily  be  turned  out  (Figs.  191  and  192).  TTie 
bone  peg  is  inserted  in  the  medullary  cavity  of  one  fragment  after 
slight  curettement,  and  then  by  manipulation  it  is  snapped  into  the 
other  end  and  the  rotation  corrected  with  almost  perfect  approxi- 
mation and  much  firmness.  A  moulded  splint  is  carefully  applied 
over  the  closed  skin  in  such  a  manner  that  the  incision  can  be  exposed 
and  stitches  removed  without  disturbance  of  splint  or  arm.  Healing 
follows  with  a  minimum  of  callus  formation  and  a  short  convalescence. 
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Ununited  fractures  of  the  shaft  (Htoir.  These  are  t'aiise<I  at  times 
by  constitutional  disturbances,  as  mentioned  in  the  general  remarks 
and  locally  by  the  following  faetors:  First,  and  must  important, 
the  arm  is  not  properly  immobilized  nor  for  lonft  enough  time.  The 
elbow  ahould  be  immobilized  with  the]|^arm,  and  the  splint  should 


Ddcd  much  hishor 


IhMl  ths  romtieiiOFsni,  ahoira  uid  tbe  bone  peg  wh  cut  voy  'oiil  to  five  Bt&bility. 

Kttend  to  the  wrist.  Coaptation  splints  used  alone  about  the  arm 
are  likely  to  cause  this  condition,  as  the  forearm  frequently  is  left 
quite  free  and  causes  motion  at  the  site  of  fracture  by  its  movements. 
Second,  the  fragments  an;  not  brought  into  good  position  and  callus 
formation  is  hindered.  Third,  fragments  of  peritMnteum  or  torn  muscle 
find  their  way  between  the  fragments  at  the  time  of  fracture  and  are 
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not  removed.  Compound  frat-ture,  especially  those  produced  Iiy  ) 
shots,  are  frequent  causes  of  non-union.  To  apply  dressings,  to  a 
drainage,  or  to  avoid  pressure  of  splints  in  this  class  of  cases  leaves 
little  immobilization,  and  if  infection  occurs  or  pieces  of  muscle  get 
between  fragments,  non-union  is  apt  to  follow.  In  gunshots,  when 
the  humerus  is  shattered,  chance  for  early  bony  union  is  less  than  in 
the  forearm  or  leg,  where  a  companion  bone  offers  support  as  a  splint. 
When  failure  of  union  develops,  and  the  arm  is  swung  in  use,  there 
appears  after  a   few  months  a  well-defined   [weudarthrosis.     If   the 


NoLc  Ibe  nlitcnmeiit  of  Lhc 


fracture  has  been  a  transverse  or  uVjIique  affair,  a  capsular  ligament 
Forms  around  the  broken  end  (Figs.  193  and  194),  and  a  new  siiiooth 
lining  with  free  fluid  develops.  If  the  fracture  has  been  comminuted, 
this  new  fal«'  joint  may  not  be  so  well  definetl,  but  its  structure  is 
the  same,  and  in  cases  operated,  its  dissection  involves  much  work  and 
time.  One  ease  here  illustrated  required  an  hour  for  the  freeing  of 
the  sack  of  the  joint,  as  the  radial  nerve  ran  down  in  its  wall  and  on 
tile  inner  side  it  was  adherent  to  the  sheath  of  the  great  vessels  (see 
Figs.  195  and  190). 
Treatment  of  ununited  fracture  in  the  humcnis  is  purely  operative, 
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Boring  or  drilling  the  ends  is  of  no  value,  for  as  indicated  aliovc,  the 
lining  of  the  false  joint  must  be  toinpletely  removed  to  prevent  recur- 
rence. This  false  joint  is  carefully  taken  out  by  slow,  sharp  dissection 
and  the  ends  of  the  t>one  sawed  off  to  open  the  medullary  cavity 
which  has  been  sealed  over  by  the  joint  surface  to  bring  fresh 


Flo.  193.  —  Ununited  frai-luro 
or  tbe  taumenuuf  nineteon  yenra' 
duration.  NoW  the  rounded  and 
ebumated    oada   and   the    closed 


Fig.  104. — Ununited  fracture  of  tbo  huiiierua 
of  a  year's  duration.  This  was  oompletoly  cured 
by  &□  intramedullary  transplant  at  bone.  See 
photograph. 


bone  surface  in  contact  with  fresh  surface  that  union  may  be  stimu- 
lated. If  in  doing  this  there  Is  lost  some  length  of  the  arm,  an  undesir- 
able condition,  the  full  distance  can  l>e  maintained  by  cutting  the  Iwne 
transplant  so  large  that  it  will  have  to  l>e  driven  into  the  medullary 
cavity  with  a  little  force,  and  then  the  ends  of  the  fragments  can  be 
separated  to  hold  the  former  length,  the  intramedullary  splint  sus- 
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taiiiing  them  apart  ami  yet  in  alignment.  liarely  this  condition  has  to 
lie  supplemt-nted  b\'  a  peg  driven  through  the  shaft  of  the  fragments 
to  hold  the  intramedullary  splint  in  place,  hut  if  care  is  taken  to  cnt 
it  targe  enough  this  will  not  happen.  Bone  or  ivory  pegs  are  hetter 
for  this  purpost^  than  metal,  which  may  lead  to  irritation  and  demand 
removal  (Figs.  2m,  201,  and  202). 


Flo.  196.  —  Ununited  Run 
(rncture  of  the  huniprut  of  s 
yenra'  duration.     Thi!  durk  mi 


Fto.  136. — Repuir  of  ihe  prercdins  by 
Lane  plate.  It  wus  fou[id  impossible  lo  use 
either  on  inUy  or  inlrHmeduUary  bone  graft 
OD  account  oS  the  cummimtion  of  the  loner 
fragmout  and  i(A  thinneaB. 


A  Lane  plate  is  not  indicated  in  this  type  of  fracture,  and  much  time 
and  annoyance  can  be  saved  the  patient  !)%■  not  attempting  to  plate 
but  to  use  the  intramedullary  splint  in  the  first  instance.  The  plate 
does  not  hold  firmly  enough  and  will  not  allow  for  shortening  caused 
by  resection  of  the  hone  ends,  as  with  a  plate  the  fragments  must  he 
brought  into  apposition. 

After  intramedullaiy  splinting,  in  closing  the  wound,  care  must 
be  taken  to  maintain  the  position  until  the  skin  is  sutured  and  the 
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Via.  197.  — t)tiuoit«d  fracture  of  the  hutiienis.    I'lio  aoure  of  tlio  origiaaL  opeD  frmottirtr^ 


F«i.   IHS.— Prcsenlnlioii  i.f  Hip  fnlae  joiiil  in  (he  nrm  whi'ii  it  it  iilKliir'lr.l. 
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ami  Krinly  splinted  frum  the  neck  tu  tlie  wrist.  This  splint  should 
Ik  left  oil  iiluHit  six  weeks,  depending  on  the  (iste<)y;enftii'  reaction 
I  then  it  lijrhtcr  [n.nilded  splint  nii  the  outer  -.Ln'fiuv  applied  for 
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—The  fulao  joiul  r.r  llio  prvrcline  |>i<*li>re  wus  re|minql  by  nn  iiilrnmciliitlHr 
Rliliiit  (l{)-nii.)     Nuto  tlic  nliRiiiiieiit  and  ttexing  o(  Ihe  arm. 


mcdiiUnry  ajitiiic  nos  tnkcn 
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four  weeks  more.  After  this,  if  hony  union  is  inaugurated,  the  arm 
can  be  kept  in  a  sling  for  a  couple  of  months  and  l)e  supplied  with  daily 
massage  and  passive  motion.  These  cases  are  very  stubborn,  and  if 
the  operation  is  imdertuken  to  cure  them,  no  eflort  or  extra  precaution 
of  asepsis  or  immobilization  must  be  spared  in  the  after-treatment. 
Success  should  not  l»e  promised,  of  course,  and  the  patient  should 
understand  the  length  of  the  postoperative  care,  but  if  the  indication 
for  each  point  in  the  teehnic  is  complied  with,  failure  will  rarelv 
follow. 


KS.  204.— Pmcture  ol 
t  with  lorward  diaph 
r  friLKmuiil. 


General  Mechanism  of  Fractures  of  the  Lower  End  of  Humenu. — 
1 .  Falls  on  outstretched  hand  are  the  usual  cause.  The  chief  force 
is  transmitted  by  the  radius,  through  the  carpus — the  ulna  does  not 
articulate  with  carpal  bones.  Force  is  transmitted  via  the  radius  to 
the  extfTnal  condyle  of  humerus  via  head  of  bone  and  capiteJium.  For 
this  force  to  reach  the  internal  condyle  it  must  first  be  transmitted 
to  the  ulna.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment, the  libers  of  which  pass  obliquely  downward  from  radius  to 
ulna  and  act  as  a  shock  absorber  (Fig.  203).  If  they  passed  in  this 
direction  from  the  ulna  to  the  radius,  such  distribution  of  force  wouki 
not  follow.    Henc«  falls  on  the  hand  lead  to  fractures  of  the  external 
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condyle,  or  because  the  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments  hold  and  makv 
the  elbow-joint  rigid,  tiie  Inimerus  is  broken  above  the  joint  trans- 
versely. Sudden  liyiwrextensioii  at  the  elbow  ])rodu<-es  transverse 
fracture  of  the  luimerus  from  the  binding  of  the  ligaments.  If  these 
ligaments  are  to  be  torn,  it  can  only  be  accomplished  hy  slow,  powerful 
extension,  and  dislocation  results. 

As  most  displacements  in  the  transverse  fractures  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  humerus  are  of  the  lower  fragment  backward  (Fig.  2W},  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  cause  is  not  a  simple  thrust  transmitted 
by  the  radius  and  ulna,  for  the  condyles  are  set  f or icard  on  the  end  of 
the  humeral  diaphysis  and  would  naturall,i|'  tend  to  be  displaced  for- 
ward. If  hyperex tension  is  acknowledged  as  the  cause  of  these  frac- 
tures, the  transmission  of  the  violence  by  the  strong  ligaments  as 
described  carries  the  lower  fr^ment  of  the  humerus  backward.  We 
know  that  these  fractures  are  not  caused  by  fall  on  the  hand  with 
the  forearm  flexed  at  a  right  angle,  and  that  muscular  jjower  is  not 
sufficient  to  hold  the  forearm  flexed  in  such  a  fall,  so  that  the  mechanism 
hy  hyperextension  as  outlined  is  the  usual  one. 

If  we  recall  the  anatomy  of  the  carrying  angle  and  its  opening  out- 
ward, we  see  that  in  falls  on  the  extended  hand  the  major  portion  of 
the  strain  falls  on  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  which,  although 
stronger  tlian  the  external  ligament,  is  more  frequently  ruptured. 
The  carrying  angle  also  is  a  factor  in  fradure  of  the  external  condj'Ie 
by  direct  compression  through  the  radius. 

2.  Violence  received  in  falls  on  the  flexed  forearm,  or  with  the  elbow 
in  flexion,  by  driving  the  ulna  against  the  trochlea,  may  frarture  off 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  or  cause  olecranon  fracture  and 
anterior  dislocation  of  the  radius.  Falls  on  the  flexeil  forearm  with 
the  impact  received  on  both  forearm  bones  causes  transverse  fracture 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  or  epiphyseal  separation.  When 
tlie  point  of  impact  is  on  the  acutely  flexed  elbow,  if  the  arm  is  slightly 
abducted  the  blow  falls  on  the  internal  condyle,  which  will  be  broken, 
and  if  the  arm  is  held  close  to  the  body,  the  outer  condyle  suffers 
in  a  similar  manner.  Should  supracondylar  fracture  result  from  fall  on 
the  flexed  elbow,  the  fragment  of  the  humerus  can  be  carried  forward 
by  the  ulna  into  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  as  described  by  Posadas, 
Fracture  of  the  olecranon  or  radial  head  frequently  accompanies  this 
injury  (Figs.  205  and  206). 

3.  Force  applied  on  the  outer  side  of  the  extended  arm  at  the  elbow 
in  a  fall  to  the  ground  with  the  extended  arm  beneath  the  body  usuall^' 
causes  forced  adduction  of  the  forearm,  pulling  off  the  external  condyle 
l»y  action  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  or  leading  to  comminuted 
supracondylar  fracture. 

Examination  of  Elbow-joint. — If  examination  is  not  made  immediately 
after  injury,  several  days  may  have  passed  in  treatment  by  lotions 
or  external  applications.  Swelling  gradually  subsides,  and  the  elbow 
is  useless,  stiff,  and  painful  and  may  not  even  be  cared  for  by  a  sling, 
Inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  accident  may  reveal  the  type  an<l 
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direttion  of  traiiiim  received,  but  in  many  instances,  particularly  in 
children,  no  definite  informatiuii  can  he  seoured.  Both  the  sound 
and  injured  arms  i^hould  bt:  compared,  and  the  patient  should  !« 
asked  to  move  the  injured  elbow  actively,  if  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
do  s«.  I'sually  the  cIIk>w  is  held  stiffly,  and  the  whole  arm  moves  as 
a  unit  from  the  shoulder  alone.  Inspection  nia>-  also  reveal  the  deform- 
ity, the  swelling,  and  ecchymosis,  if  more  thaTi  twenty-four  hours 
have  passed  since  injury. 

Palpation  must  determine  if  possible  the  location  of  the  bony  points, 
and  it  is  wise  first  to  examine  the  uninjured  elbow  in  order  to  Ijecome 


Pio.  2(«.  —  Transverse 
rTHCture  of  the  loww  ond  of 
the  humeroJ  shaft.  is  not  cxcenive. 

familiar  with  the  normal  and  to  gain  the  patient's  confidence.  \Vith 
the  finger  tips  the  subcutaneous  border  of  the  ulna  can  he  traced 
throughout  its  whole  length,  including  the  olecranon.  Then  the 
radius  can  be  palpated,  its  head  recognized,  its  rotation  with  the 
shaft  determined,  and  the  position  of  the  e.\ternal  cond>le  e.stablished, 
With  these  two  points  settled  it  is  not  rliffieult  to  find  the  more  promi- 
nent internal  condyle  and  to  prove  the  other  relations  of  the  bony 
points  compared  to  the  normal.  When  these  points  are  in  normal 
position  dislocation  can  be  excluded,  but  not  fracture;  while  if  the 
points  are  abnormal,  fracture,  dislocation,  or  both  may  be  present. 
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Careful  palpatioii  of  tlie  shaft  of  the  liumerus  from  above  downward  1 
helps  to  determine  the  clmracter  of  the  injury  and  the  position  of  1 
fragments,  Ashlnirst  advises  also  immediate  tests  for  paralysis  or  I 
anesthesia  of  the  ulnar,  radial,  and  median  nerves. 

Crepitus  and  a  false  point  of  motion  can  be  detected  b_\-  liolding  the  1 
arm  (humerus)  in  one  hand,  the  forearm  in  the  other,  and  using  gentle 
flexion  and  extension,  then  following  bj'  forward  and  backward  or 
lateral  rocking  of  the  forearm  held  at  a  right  angle.  In  supracondylar 
fracture  the  lower  fragment  of  the  humerus  moves  with  the  forearm. 
Crepitus  may  be  found.  To  determine  the  loss  of  continuity  in  the 
humerus,  the  surgeon  grasps  the  flexed  forearm  and  uses  it  as  a  lever  j 
to  rotate  the  hunienis.  to  determine  the  movement  of  the  diapliysis  J 


deaire  to  huld  the  forearm  floxed, 

with  the  lower  part,  pressing  a  finger  over  the  head  at  the  shoulder, 
as  in  examination  of  the  shoulder  injuries.  If  no  positive  findings 
result,  the  condyles  themselves  can  be  grasped  and  manipulated  by 
being  rubbed  together  for  demonstration  of  tenderness,  crepitus,  or 
false  motion.  If  there  is  motion  between  them,  and  neither  is  attached 
to  the  shaft,  intercondylar  fracture  can  be  diagnosed.  The  manipula- 
tions should  not  be  rough;  if  the  examination  is  systematic  and  gentle, 
little  pain  will  result  and  no  damage  will  be  done,  and  fewer  fractures 
will  go  undetected  on  account  of  inipaction  or  poor  examination. 
Anestliesia  may  he  indicated  for  diagnostic  examuiation,  but  the 
Roentgen  rays  are  siu-er  and  less  troublesome. 

Supracondylar  fracture,  through  the  broad  part  of  the  shaft  a  coiiplt 
of  inches  above  the  joint,  is  frequent  and  often  followed  by  much 
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restriction  of  function.  Causes  are:  falls  on  the  hand  or  forearm  with 
the  forearm  flexed,  or  direct  violence  received  on  the  arm  above  the 
elbow.  In  practice  at  the  County  Hospital,  Chicago,  where  the 
police  bring  injured  malefactors,  it  is  found  that  "gunmen,"  or  the 
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Fig.  208 


Fio.  20S 


Fio.  210 

Fi(i.  SOS. — A  very  delicate  com  pic  I  e  suiirncoiidylar  fracture  in  a  ebitil.  Careful  study 
iir  Ihe  nntKeeDogrun  demoiiBtratea  the  complele  plane  o(  aeparalioD.  The  perioHteum 
has  been  torn  on  both  sides.    This  la  not  h  grooa-atick  fracture. 

Via.  300. — Healed  suprocoudylar  fracture.  Dnused  in  extension  which  rausci!  union 
with  the  nngulority  evident  between  the  fraemente.  If  the  foreann  had  beeu  folded 
over  exactly  on  the  arm,  this  angularity  could  not  have  orcurred. 

F:a.  310.— Dicondylor  Cmcture.  Note  Ihnt  the  plane  of  separation  passes  through 
ihe  olecranon  fonaa.    There  is  enllila  liencalh  the  stripped  perioHloum. 

class  of  housebreakers  who  will  murder,  are  subject  to  these  fractures 
above  the  right  elbow  {Figs.  207,  208,  and  209).  These  are  received 
from  a  fall,  a  result  of  jumping  from  windows  when  caught,  or  as  has 
been  suggested,  by  the  sharp  tap  of  a  policeman's  hickory  club. 
When  the  injury  is  healed  the  criminal  can  never  again  "pull  a  gun" 
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and  shocit  straight,  as  the  use  of  the  elbow  has  been  greatly  impaired  1 
and  the  carrying  angle  changed  (Figs.  210,  211,  and  212). 
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Fathologr. — The  pathology  is  interesting.  Infraeondylar  fractures 
occur  in  the  flattened-out  portion  of  the  bone  previously  described, 
in  which  tlie  line  of  fracture  passes  transversely  from  epicondyle  to 
epicon(i\Ie  (epitrochlea)  with  the  hne  higher  on  the  posterior  than  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  humerus,  so  that  the  lower  fragment  is  di.«- 
jjlaced  hackwanl.  The  trauma  in  these  cases  is  received  with  the  arm 
in  extension,  hut  rarely  the  lower  fragment  may  be  displaced  forward, 
giving  a  fracture  of  flexion,  as  described  by  Kocher.    Dicondjlar frac- 


Fm.  213. — DicoTidylar  tmolurc.     A  Km.   214. — Healed   roiidylnr   fVac- 

Kiiod  reduction  wilh  litUc  extra  cuIIub  lure.    The  reposition  in   leas   perfect 

nivund  the  internal  epjeoudylc.  tlion  the  prccedinR.     Note  the  callus 

about  the  int«mal  cpicoodyle. 

tnre  {Figs.  21.'i  an<l  214),  called  low  supracond\'Iar  fracture  by  Stimson, 
has  a  similar  trans^■e^se  plane  of  separation  which  crosses  the  olecranon 
fossa,  and  is  above  the  epiphyseal  line.  In  this  type  lateral  displace- 
ment outwani  or  inward  is  more  common  than  posterior.  Chutro, 
quoted  by  Ashhurst,'  reported  5  cases  of  an  uiuisua)  tyj)e  of  dieon- 
d>lar  fracture  first  described  by  Posadas  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  which 

'  Frnctiirn  de  In  Kxlr(>nii<lad  Inrerior  del  Humem  en  los  Ninos,  TeHU.  Buenna  Aire*, 
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the  lower  humeral  fragment  is  displaced  forward  into  the  elbow, 
complicated  by  posterior  displacement  of  the  forearm  bones.  Chutro's 
cases  alt  recovered  with  elbows  ankylosed  in  complete  extension. 
Aahhurst^  reports  1  case  which  he  recognized  and  operated  on  with 
u  happy  result, 


Fio.  216. — DicoDdylar  frecturo  in  a  child.  Al- 
though the  forearm  i>  flexed,  it  is  not  fleicd  enough 
to  cauae  complete  leduetioo. 


Fro,  315.- 
of  dicoodylar  fracture.  Note 
tfao  calltu  found  beneath  the 
stripped-up  periosteum. 


Via.  217. — A  less  perfect  reduction  with  njoro 
calluB.  Note  that  the  plane  of  Hepara^n  passes 
from  before  backward  and  upward. 


If  the  etiology  is  indirect  violence  from  the  forearm,  the  lower 
fragment  is  usually  pushed  backward  and  held  there  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  triceps  muscle,  the  periosteal  bridge,  and  the  brachialis 
anticus  and  biceps,  which  pull  the  forearm  up.  The  muscles  of  the 
forearm  arising  from  the  epicondyles  retain  the  lower  fragment  in 
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flexion  when  the  forearm  is  fully  extended.  The  olecranon  is  pulled 
upward,  and  difficulty  lies  in  distinguishing  this  fracture  from  a  pos- 
terior dislocation  of  tie  forearm  bones,  at  the  elbow.  The  lower  frag- 
ment may  be  displaced  forward  with  either  mechanism  as  a  cause, 
in  which  case  the  sharp  edge  of  the  upper  fragment  can  be  palpated 
above  the  elbow,  and  the  forearm  seems  lengthened.  The  lower 
fragment  may  be  split  down  toward  the  joint  with  separation  of 
the  fragments,  or  a  shell  may  be  split  off  the  anterior  or  posterior 


Fta.  218.  —  EKoondylar 
fncture  with  UleTHl  dis- 
pUeetnent. 


Fio.  219. — DioDndylar  [racLure 

with  little  {lisplacemeDtina  child. 
Note  that  the  fracture  ptaae  is 
well  above  the  epiphyseal  line. 
the  two  epiphyseal  centiea  jiiat 
appearing  below. 


Fiu.  220— Dicou- 
dylar  fracture  in  a 
child. 


surface  of  either  the  lower  fragment  or  the  shaft,  complicating  tl\e 
break.  Long  stri):^  of  periosteum  are  lifted  up  in  a  similar  manner 
(Figs.  215,  216,  and  217),  and  if  reduction  is  not  complete  callus 
may  form  beneath  these  and  furnish  great  thickening  of  the  bone 
with  corresponding  loss  of  function  (Figs.  218, 219, 220,  221,  and  222). 
DUfDosis. — If  the  lower  fragment  is  split,  the  line  may  be  but  a 
crack,  or  the  case  may  merge  into  one  of  fracture  of  the  condyles,  or 
a  T-fracture.  The  lower  fragment  separating  into  two  or  more  pieces 
may  be  wedged  apart  by  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft,  which  pushes 
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down  between  them,  and  may  come  to  lie  in  the  joint,  pressed  against 
the  ulna  (Figs.  223,  224,  and  225).    If  healing  is  permitted  unreduced 


Fio.  221. — Lateral  view  of  ereen-atick 
dioondylar  Trocture  in  a  child.  Note  that 
the  incomplete  plane  of  eeparatioti  ie 
almoal  vertical. 


Fio.  222.— Dicondylar  fracture  in 
child.  lAteral  diiplacement  and  i 
paction. 


Fta.  224. — Repair  of  the  precedinK. 
One  fragment  nailed  □□  by  an  ivory 
peg,  the  other  wired  id  position.  In- 
daoii  on  each  «ide  of  elbow. 
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in  this  position,  the  arm  is  shortened,  great  thickening  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  elbow  exists  and  probably  also  a  complete  bony  ankylosis 
with  the  forearm  fixed  in  a  position  estabhshed  by  the  dressing. 

For  differential  diagnosis  refer  to  the  expedients  mentioned  above. 
If  there  is  simple  supracondylar  fracture,  transverse  or  slightly  oblique, 
with  the  lower  fragment  pushed  backward  and  upward,  the  forearm 
appears  lengthened,  but  examination  reveals  the  following: 


Fiu.  'i'ia. — LuUtruI  view  uf  the  rcpulr.  This  dues  tiut  luok  like  hii  oxi-ellent  result, 
but  ihe  ebaU  frugiiiciit  hoa  bcoii  roiiiuvcd  frum  the  juitit.  The  fuiicliuiial  result  waa 
fuir  to  Kuod. 

1.  The  [xiints  of  the  olecranon  and  condyles  are  in  normal  rela- 
tion; in  dislocation  they  are  not  so. 

2.  The  axis  of  the  humerus  is  not  normal,  as  evidenced  by  the  ruler 
test. 

■i.  The  forearm  is  of  normal  length  from  the  internal  condjle  to  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius;  in  dislocation  it  is  shortene<l, 

4.  The  arm  is  shortened  from  coracoid  to  internal  condyle;  in  dis- 
location it  is  normal. 

5,  The  deformity  can  be  reduced  but  quickly  recurs. 
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6.  The  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  is  felt  above  the  elbow 
crease  in  front. 

7.  Crepitus  is  usually  present  in  fracture  when  complicated  by  a 
splitting  apart  of  the  lower  fragment. 

If  in  doubt  as  to  diagnosis  treat  the  injury  as  a  fracture,  not  as  a 
dislocation. 

Positive  diagnosis  is  very  difficult  on  account  of  the  great  swelling. 
By  waiting  for  this  to  subside  and  by  finding  increase  in  the  width 
of  the  elbow  posteriorly,  with  looseness  of  each  condyle  on  manipula- 
tion and  the  bony  projection  of  the  upper  fragment  forward  abo^■e 
the  elbow,  one  establishes  diagnosis.  In  supracondylar  fracture  this 
projecting  edge  of  bone  is  rougher  than  in  the  dieondylar  variety, 
which  also  protrudes  less.  This  fracture  involving  the  elbow  move- 
ment is  very  serious  on  account  of  injuries  to  vessels  and  nerves  and 
possible  loss  of  blood  supply  to  the  hand.  It  is  imperative  that  early 
diagnosis  and  treatment  be  instituted. 

^eatment. — Treatment  must  aim  to  restore  the  fr^ments  to  posi- 
tion and  relieve  pressure  on  nerves  and  bloodvessels.  Bony  ankylosis 
must  1)6  considered  from  the  very  first,  and  it  is  best  avoided  by  early 
and  complete  reduction  (Figs.  226,  227,  and  228).  If  the  lower  frag- 
ment is  displaced  backward,  it  may  be  pulled  down  and  into  position 
on  the  upper  fragment  by  one's  grasping  the  forearm  and  wrist  pulling 
down,  slightly  hyperextending  first  but  not  enough  to  endanger  the  soft 
parts  in  front.  This  unlocks  the  fragments  and  permits  reduction.  An 
assistant  makes  counter-extension  by  pulling  backward  and  upward  on 
the  arm,  meanwhile  pressing  against  the  lower  fragment  to  push  it  into 
position.  When  the  lower  fragment  is  split  and  the  end  of  the  upper 
shoved  between  its  parts,  this  correction  must  then  be  aided  further 
by  pressing  of  pieces  of  the  lower  fragment  together,  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  hold  them  in  position  by  manipulation. 

The  lower  fragment  having  been  brought  into  Hne,  its  position 
is  secured  by  flexion  of  the  forearm  as  far  as  possible  with  the  hand  in 
full  supination.  It  is  wise  when  correcting  the  carrj'ing  angle  in  this 
process  of  hyperflexion,  rotating  the  lower  fragment  on  to  the  humerus, 
for  one  to  abduct  the  forearm  slightly,  as  a  little  overcorrection  with 
resultant  cubitus  valgus  is  less  noticeable  and  disabling  than  cubitus 
varus  (Fig.  229).  When  the  joint  is  so  flexed  the  point  of  insertion  of  the 
triceps  muscle  is  brought  anterior  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  humerus, 
and  while  holding  the  lower  fragment  in  a  sling-like  grasp,  it  also 
tends  to  crowd  it  into  place.  With  an  intact  triceps  the  lower  fragment 
cannot  be  displaced.  The  angle  of  fixation  should  never  be  less  than 
60  degrees,  as  this  holds  the  fragments  firmly  t<^ther  by  means  of  the 
ligamentous  structures  and  the  soft  parts,  and  no  motion  can  take 
place  at  the  elbow,  although  the  shoulder  is  free  for  all  movements. 
This  position  uses  the  fibers  of  the  triceps  tendon  as  a  posterior  splint, 
the  tissues  In  front  of  the  elbow  pushing  the  fragment  back  against 
it.  To  maintain  this,  a  moulded  plaster  splint  from  shoulder  to  wrist 
held  together  by  adhesive  is  used — or  the  arm  may  be  strapped  up 
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Fto.  226,— T-fracture  of  the  lowor 
end  of  the  huinerus.  Some  reteatiop 
of  tngBteate  in  poaition. 
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in  this  position  by  adhesive.  A  fa\'orite  adhesive-plaster  dressing  is 
one  first  applied  about  the  foreami  and  then  the  arm  with  final  turns 
encircling  both  and  co\ering  the  elbow.  The  shoulder  need  not  be 
immobilized.'  Hartshorn'  suggests  an  additional  adhesive  strip  along 
the  dorsum  of  the  injured  forearm,  over  the  uninjured  shoulder,  to 
give  the  support  of  a  sling.  This  makes  the  dressing  snug  hut  pre- 
vents shoulder  motion,  which  can  be  safely  enjoyed  by  means  of  a 
neck  sling.  Even  with  much  swelling  around  the  elbow,  it  is  surprising 
how  little  this  position  of  exaggerated  flexion  afTects  the  circulation. 
Flexion  must  be  held  for  four  or  five  weeks  at  least;  then  the  arm  can 
he  gradually  lowered  and  given  passive  motion,  but  never  beyond  the 
are  which  is  painless.  The  extreme  flexion  can  be  lessened  in  favorable 
cases  after  ten  or  twelve  days  gradually  and  the  arm  brought  to  an 
angle  of  not  more  than  60  degrees.  This  type  of  fracture  demands  pro- 
longed immobilization,  the  prognosis  and  final  result  depending  on 
the  simplicity  of  the  break,  its  early  reduction  and  proper  immobil- 
ization. If  motion  is  started  too  soon  or  carried  beyond  the  painful 
point,  irritation  is  set  up  which  causes  a  great  excess  of  callus  with 
thickening  and  subsequent  loss  of  motion  or  ankylosis.  One  needs 
but  to  try  this  treatment  to  become  an  advocate  of  it. 

When  the  lower  fragment  is  displaced  forward,  it  should  be  reduced 
by  traction  of  the  parts  below  the  elbow,  with  the  shaft  of  the  humerus 
pushed  forward  and  then  treated  in  the  same  position  of  flexion. 
Either  an  anterior  or  posterior  moulded  splint  may  be  used,  or  they 
may  frequently  be  combined  to  advantage  in  cases  where  long 
immobilization  is  wished. 

Fractures  of  more  than  a  couple  of  weeks'  standing  in  which  callus 
has  already  been  deposited  in  the  space  beneath  the  periosteum  stripped 
up  from  the  shaft  are  treated  under  anesthesia.  Forcible  flexion  and 
extension  at  the  site  of  fracture  is  then  done  (arthrolysis),  the  callus 
broken  loose,  and  after  the  lower  fragment  is  forcibly  refractured  from 
the  upper,  it  is  brought  into  hyperflexion  and  overcorrected  in  abduc- 
tion (valgus).  If  full  flexion  cannot  be  reached  at  the  first  trial,  the 
attempt  should  be  repeated  in  a  few  days,  with  more  flexion  at  each 
trial  until  a  satisfactory  position  is  attained. 

If  these  means  are  not  successful,  as  in  cases  of  long  standing,  open 
operation  is  done,  and  by  osteoplasty  the  bone  is  cut  through  and 
replaced  in  good  position,  the  arm  being  brought  into  the  hyperflexed 
position.  Supracondylar  osteotomy  is  not  performed  so  much  for 
the  disability  of  gunstock  deformity  as  it  is  to  correct  the  visible 
changed  axis  of  the  arm  on  esthetic  grounds.  An  internal  fixation 
splint  is  not  always  needed,  but  every  possible  bit  of  bone  should 
l)e  saved,  and  the  periosteal  covering  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
intact  in  part  of  its  circumference.  Von  Saar*  has  reported  6  cases  of 
this  character  in  2  of  which  the  radial  nerve  was  entangled  in  the 

<  Lusk.  Ann.  u(  Surg.,  xlviu,  432. 

'  Med.  Rec.  New  York.,  Imvi,  No.  18. 

•  Deutoch.  ZUchr.  f.  Chir.,  cxxviii,  S.  29. 
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callus.     Five  of  these  cases  were  oiri;  his  results  were  very  good  in 
all.i 

Operation  is  more  often  reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  the  lower 
fragment  is  split  apart  and  the  shaft  enters  between  the  pieces,  for 
T-  and  Y-fractures,  and  other  irreducible  eases.  To  approach,  longi- 
tudinal incision  must  l)e  made  on  each  side  of  the  elbow  just  above 
the  condyles.  By  dissection  the  sui^eon  avoids  the  joint  surface, 
either  identifies  the  ulnar  nerve  on  the  inner  side  as  it  curves  down 
behind  the  inner  condyle  and  retracts  it  out  of  the  way,  or  by  going 
a  little  anterior  avoids  it  as  a  source  of  worry.  He  exposes  the  frac- 
ture on  both  sides,  may  tunnel  under  the  tissues  in  front  of  the  elbow, 
keeping  close  to  the  bone  with  a  dull  elevator,  and  avoids  important 
structures.  The  problem  of  bringing  down  the  broken-off  and  sep- 
arated condyles  and  attaching  them  to  the  end  of  the  shaft  then 
presents  itself.  By  traction  on  the  flexed  forearm  this  may  be  accom- 
plished, aided  by  bone-grasping  forceps  working  in  the  wound.  One 
side  at  a  time  has  to  be  attached.  The  outer  side  may  be  brought 
down  first  and  fastened  to  the  shaft  by  a  nail  or  ivory  peg,  then  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  more  important  inner  condyle.  The  extension 
of  the  forearm,  through  the  pull  of  its  flexor  muscle,  makes  traction 
on  this  condyle,  and  it  can  generally  be  worked  into  place  and  held 
there  either  by  a  wire  into  the  shaft  or  a  wire  thrown  around  both 
lower  fragments  and  binding  them  together.  These  fragments  are 
also  nailed  together.  The  closer  they  fit  and  the  smaller  the  fissure 
between  them  which  opens  into  the  elbow-joint,  the  less  danger  of 
bony  ankylosis  awaits.  The  position  and  avoidance  of  the  ulnar 
nerve  must  be  remembered  at  all  times  When  the  fragments  are 
in  position,  they  must  be  held  there,  and  one  should  be  sure  that  the 
carrying  angle  of  the  forearm  is  normal.  The  muscle  and  skin  closure 
follows,  after  which  the  arm  and  forearm  are  stiffened  into  position 
by  a  heavy  moulded  splint  which  must  pass  down  to  the  finger  bases 
and  give  perfect  immobilization  in  as  much  fiexion  as  can  be  secured. 
If  the  displacement  warrants,  injured  elbows  put  up  in  marked  flexion 
are  treated  best  because: 

(1)  When  they  are  removed  from  the  splint,  it  is  easier  to  get  the 
patient  to  exercise  the  arm  in  the  direction  of  extension. 

(2)  If  ankylosis  or  limited  motion  follows  as  a  result,  the  forearm 
and  hand  are  in  a  more  favorable  position  for  use. 

(3)  If  stiffness  and  limited  use  follow,  they  are  less  apparent  in  a 
position  of  flexion. 

(4)  Advantage  is  obtained  of  the  use  of  the  tissues  for  holding  the 
correction  as  outlined  above. 

8.  Fracture  of  the  Condyles  Alone. — The  internal  condyle  may  be  torn 
off  by  indirect  violence  accompanied  by  capsular  and  muscular  action, 
and  the  external  condyle  may  be  broken  by  transmission  of  violence 
from  the  head  of  the  radius,  or  by  fallson  the  side  with  the  arm  abducted. 
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These  fractures  vary  in  extent;  a  small  chip  of  bone  may  be  broken 
off,  or  the  whole  cx>rner  of  the  comiyle  exteiwiing  well  into  the  joint 
may  be  split  off  (Figs.  230,  231,  232,  and  233).  The  inner  condyle  is 
most  frequently  involved  on  account  of  falls  on  the  elbow  with  the 
arm  extended  to  catch  the  body  weight,  the  violence  being  transmitted 
through  the  ulna  to  the  trochlea  and  a  fr^ment  split  off.  Children 
usually  fall  on  the  outstretched  hand  and  hence  seldom  suffer  this 
fracture.  The  line  of  fracture  is  oblique  and  is  found  extending  from 
the  epieondyles  into  the  trochlea,  with  serrated  and  uneven  edges. 
Injuries  on  the  inner  side  are  more  extensive,  as  a  rule,  than  those  of  the 


Fia.  230. — Comminuted  fracture  of 
the    internal    epicondyle     part    way 

through  the  epiphyseal  line. 

external  condyle.  Because  of  the  lack  of  support  of  the  internal  con- 
dyle, the  broken-off  fragment  of  which  always  ascends,  the  forearm 
is  swung  in  towanl  the  body  by  its  own  weight  and  the  carrying  angle 
disappears.  Manipulation  of  the  internal  condyle  causes  crepitus. 
The  oblique  line  of  fracture  enters  the  joint  at  any  point  as  far  laterally 
as  the  capitellum.  The  axial  continuity  between  ^e  humerus  and  the 
ulna  is  lost  and  in  a  corresponding  degree  the  fimction  of  the  forearm 
is  lost,  as  the  ulna  is  the  bone  which  gives  stability  to  the  elbow,  the 
radius  being  more  concerned  with  the  wrist  and  hand.  The  elbow- 
joint  may  be  freely  movable  in  any  direction.  When  the  coronoid 
or  olecranon  fosste  are  involved,  the  resulting  deformity  simulates  a 
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dislocation,  but  examination  will  reveal  tlie  loose  fragments  and  settle 
the  matter  even  if  there  is  tlie  customary  swelling  and  cccliymosis. 
When  tlie  forearm  is  extended,  it  can  be  moved  from  extreme  adduction 
to  abduction,  and  crepitus  is  present. 

Should  a  small  tip  of  the  epicondyle  be  broken  off,  it  is  pulled  down- 
ward by  its  muscular  attachment,  the  flexors  of  the  forearm.  In 
young  adults  this  may  be  accompanied  by  a  starting  of  the  epiphysis, 
the  displacement  being  slight.  Where  the  condyle  is  broken  off  into 
the  joint,  the  loose  fragment  is  pulled  upward  and  rides  on  the  sliaft 
of  the  humerus.     In  such  ilisplaccment  the  olecranon  seems  more 


\\\ 

Fio.  232,— Lateral  view 

\ 

Fio.    233.— Frnc 

cUid. 

prominent  than  usual,  and  it  is  pushed  backward  a  little,  while  in 
front  the  broken  edge  of  the  humerus  may  be  seen  and  felt.  The  ulnar 
nerve  crossing  just  behind  the  internal  condyle  may  be  injured  pri- 
marily in  this  fracture  or  may  be  secondarily  involved  from  contusion 
with  traumatic  neuritis  and  consequent  palsy  of  the  muscles  supplied 
by  it.    Late  ulnar  palsy  may  follow  from  callus  compression. 

Small  detaclied  pieces  of  the  condyles,  as  a  rule,  heal  to  tlie  rest 
of  the  bone  and  cause  no  trouble  (Fig.  234).  Under  some  circumstances 
by  position  just  below  the  joint  surface,  especially  on  the  inner  side, 
they  may  interfere  with  flexion  of  the  forearm,  and  when  a  large  piece 
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into  the  joint  is  broken  ant)  slips  upward,  it  may  allow  but  slight 
movement  of  the  joint.  This  is  because  the  ulna  is  tlisplaced  upward 
with  it,  and  if  healed  in  that  position,  the  forearm  is  in  adduction. 
This  is  described  as  cubitus  varus.  The  normal  carrying  angle  is 
obliterated,  and  but  little  flexion,  rarely  beyond  a  right  angle,  is 
possible.  When  the  external  condyle  is  broken  in  the  same  manner, 
the  carrying  angle  is  exaggerated,  the  forearm  is  in  greater  abduction, 
and  there  exists  cubitus  valgus.  Any 
degree  of  these  deformities  may  exist, 
depending  on  the  extent  of  the  fracture  in 
the  condyle. 

Treatmeni. — Treatment  of  small  frag- 
ments consists  in  replacement  of  the  loose 
piece  by  manipulation  and  immobilization 
of  the  arm,  the  forearm  in  flexion,  with 
pains  taken  to  maintain  the  carrying  angle 
by  abduction  of  the  forearm  in  fractures 
of  the  internal  condyle.  A  moulded  plaster 
splint  posteriorly  with  a  pad  holding  the 
fragment  in  place  is  good  treatment.  Re- 
sults should  be  checked  by  skiagram. 
Fabian'  describes  24  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  external  condyle  treated  at  Leipzig  in 
the  last  three  years;  9  were  operated  upon, 
4  nailed,  1  had  partial  and  4  total  extirpa- 
tion of  the  detached  fragment,  all  opera- 
tions on  account  of  functional  disturbances 
and  none  for  cosmetic  purposes.  As  a 
result  of  his  experience  he  favors  total 
extirpation  of  the  fragments. 

Fracture  of  the  internal  condyle  into  the 

joint  is  difficult  to  reduce  and  hold  reduced. 

Fia.    2.14,— Ununited   free-    These  fractures  are  often  caused  by  direct 

ture  ol  the  internal  epioondyle.     violence  and  are  rarer  than  the  best  teachers 

forZtion  rtouTThe^^temd    formerly  supposed.     Ashhurst  says  that 

epioondyle  and  above  the  site     ChutrO  found  but  2  in  106  CaseS,  MoHchet 

of  fracture.  j  j^  y-j  cases,  and  Kocher  6  in  45  fractures 

of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  By 
complete  extension  of  the  forearm  the  condylar  piece  may  be  pulled 
down  into  place,  but  when  the  position  is  released,  it  slips  out  imme- 
diately. Serrated  and  locked  edges  make  reduction  by  manipulation 
very  difficult.  Hyperflexion  is  the  best  position;  with  that  the  frag- 
ment can  neither  ascend  nor  rotate.  Considering  the  possibilities  of 
restricted  motion  and  tlie  danger  of  excess  callus  or  ankylosis,  many 
of  these  cases  are  best  treated  by  open  operation,  particularly  if  the 
ulnar  nerve  is  involved. 


'  Deutsch.  ZtHchr.  f.  Chir.,  ci 
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The  surgeon  makes  incision  over  the  injured  condj'le  in  the  long 
axis  and  avoiding  the  important  nerve,  he  exjioses  the  fragment.  By 
grasping  it  with  a  forceps,  extending  the  arm  as  a  help,  lie  can  liring 
the  piece  into  goo(]  position,  unless  the  hx^kuig  ami  serration  cannot 
be  overcome.  VVlien  pro|>er  position  is  secured  a  nail  or  screw  is 
driven  through  the  fragment  into  tlie  shaft  of  the  liumerus  (Figs, 
235  and  23fi).  The  arm  is  put  up  in  moulded  plaster  in  a  half-flexed 
position  for  six  weeks,  and  after-treatment  follows  the  general  rule 
of  fractures  near  joints  in  regard  to  use  and  motion. 

In  some  instam^es  these  fra<rture3  are  not  recognized  and  are  insuf- 
ficiently  immobilized   or  otherwise  mismanaged;  then  the  condylar 


fragment  remains  loose  and  yet  interferes  with  use  of  the  elbow. 
Healing  can  take  place  with  the  fragment  displaced,  with  cubitus 
varus  or  valgus,  and  as  long  as  elbow  movement  is  satisfactory,  much 
may  he  overlooked  in  the  way  of  deformity.  For  loose  fragments, 
for  excess  callus  inhibiting  Joint  motion  or  interference  with  the 
nerve,  operative  treatment  is  indicated.  Kach  case  must  be  studied 
with  good  skiagrams  to  aid,  and  as  little  bone  removed  or  such  areas 
freshened  and  reapplied  with  an  internal  splint  as  the  findings  demand. 
Nerve  involvement  is  very  serious,  and  after  operative  freeing,  many 
weeks  of  massage  and  electric  treatment  are  needeti  to  get  effect. 
After  an  incarcerated  nerve,  as  the  ulnar,  is  fn^d.  if  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient fatty  or  loose  subcutaneous  tissue  present  in  the  operative  field. 
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a  suitable  picc-i-  of  fascia  lata  with  Tut  attaclipil  should  be  removed 
and  wrap])e«l  carefully  around  the  nerve.  It  is  then  tucked  up  out 
of  the  way  of  the  oalEus  liy  dehcate  sntures. 

!).  Fractures  or  separation  uf  the  lower  epiphysis  iif  the  humerus 
are  the  result  of  falls  on  tite  elbow  <ir  forearm  in  children,  the  hone 
yielding  across  this  softer  area.  Direct  violence  is  also  a  cause,  but 
it  may  act  in  conjunction  with  indirect  violence  transmitted  by  the 
bones  of  the  forearm.  In  these  separations  the  upper  end  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  are  seldom  broken.  Force  transmitted  b,\-  them  is  expended 
through  the  insertion  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint, 
which  is  firmly  attached  above  the  epiphyseal  line.  As  in  ankle  and 
wrist  fracture,  the  ligaments,  especially  in  adolescence,  are  stronger 
than  the  growing  cartilaginous  epiphyseal  area,  and  the  latter  yields 
when  sudden  force  is  applied.  In  early  youth  both  condyles  are 
included  in  the  shaft  portion  of  the  epiphysis,  and  fractures  up  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  generally  include  both  condyles,  tlie  shaft 
above  being  torn  off  in  a  rounded  edge. 

Epiphyseal  separation  is  rare  after  fifteen  years  of  age  and  is  most 
frequent  about  die  twelfth  year.  As  the  cartil^e  gives  little  evidence 
of  separation  in  the  roentgenogram,  this  separation  is  difficult  to 
diagnose  by  that  means,  for  if  the  diaphysis  is  broken  across  above  the 
epiphyseal  line  the  fracture  must  be  classed  as  dicondylar.  Diagnosis 
depends  on  the  symptoms  and  physical  findings,  or  if  the  lower  frag- 
ment is  displaced  laterally  the  roentgenogram  will  help. 

The  pathology  is  that  of  irregular  separation  with  rounded  edges 
through  the  soft  tissues  of  the  epiphysis.  The  lower  fragment  may  be 
displaced  forward  or  backward,  and  lateral  displacement  to  either 
side  may  accompany  it.  Should  the  violence  be  received  more  directly 
on  the  elbow  area  after  the  separation  has  started,  an  impaction 
may  result,  and  the  lower  and  softer  fragment  is  severely  compressed 
and  deformed.  There  is  a  constant  hemarthrosis  with  much  swelling, 
crepitus  is  usually  faint  or  absent,  and  the  deformity  varies  with 
the  displacement.  If  lateral,  the  forearm  seems  lengthened  and 
dbplaced  latert^ly  with  a  change  in  the  carrying  angle;  if  anteropos- 
terior, the  forearm  also  seems  lengthened,  the  arm  shortened  and  the 
end  of  the  diaphysis  may  be  felt  in  front  or  behind,  the  relative  position 
of  bony  points  at  the  elbow  remaining  normal.  In  all  injuries  to  the 
elbow  in  adolescence,  where  fracture  and  separation  of  the  olecranon 
cannot  be  made  out,  this  fracture  should  be  excluded  at  once. 

Proximity  to  the  joint  and  interference  with  arm  function  demanil 
that  these  fractures  should  be  carefull>'  reduced  as  soon  as  possible 
and  the  result  checked  by  skiagram  in  two  directions.  Treatment 
can  be  gi^en  when  first  seen,  as  even  impacted  cases  will  yield  to 
manipulation.  The  lower  fragment  is  loosened  a  little  by  extension 
of  the  forearm  in  the  grasp  of  the  surgeon,  the  assistant  holding  the 
arm.  It  is  then  pushe<l  into  place  with  one  hand  according  to  the 
displacement,  while  the  forearm  is  brought  up  into  complete  flexion. 
The  same  permanent  dressings  as  are  used  in  elbow  fractures  are 
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applied,  or  the  hand  may  be  strapped  down  over  the  shoulder  on  the 
same  side.  Immobihzation  should  last  two  or  three  weeks  an<l  then 
passive  motion  cautiously  begun,  the  arm  still  retained  during  the 
interval  in  flexion. 

Manipulation  failing,  operative  treatment  is  indicated  to  restore 
the  epiphysis  to  normal  place.  Lateral  incisions  are  made  (sometimes 
one  side  is  sufficient),  and  after  the  opening  of  the  hematoma  under 
the  periosteum,  which  may  remain  intact,  the  line  of  separation  can 
be  seen  and  a  blunt  elevator  or  chisel,  aided  by  external  manipulation, 
will  suffice  to  lift  the  lower  fragment  into  position.  As  the  line  of 
fracture  is  soft,  reposition  holds  of  its  own  adherence,  and  rarely  is 
fixture  by  a  foreign  body  needed.  In  fact  these  cases  do  not  stand 
foreign  material  at  all  well,  and  it  is  a  question  if  it  is  not  better  to 
put  up  with  a  slight  deformity  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  infection 
or  secondary  operation. 

Fractures  of  epiphyseal  separation  of  the  epitrochlea  consist  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  internal  epicondyle,  not  the  whole  epicondyle.  They 
frequently  are  a  complication  of  elbow-joint  dislocation. 

Fracture  of  the  trochlea  is  rare;  Stimson  reported  a  case.  Fracture 
of  the  external  epicondyle  is  verj'  unusual.  If  large  enough  to  include 
the  joint,  it  is  best  to  class  it  as  fracture  of  external  condyle. 

Fracture  of  capitellum  is  known — Stimson  has  reported  a  case. 
Ashhurst  produced  one  experimentally;  the  fragment  is  intra-articular. 

In  a  small  percentage  these  fractures  are  complicated  by  splits  in 
the  diaphj'sis.  Compound  fractures  in  this  region  are  treated  with 
the  general  care  for  that  class  of  injury.  The  fragments  are  replaced 
and  wide  drainage  into  copious  sterile  dressings  supplied.  Xo  foreign 
material  is  put  into  the  bone  and  the  arm  is  dressed  in  flexion.  Should 
no  infection  or  a  slight  skin  infection  only  be  present,  the  wound  is 
dressed  without  the  arm  being  released  from  its  flexion,  and  fair 
results  are  to  be  expected.  Deep  infection,  threatened  gangrene 
of  the  hand  on  account  of  circulatory  disturbance,  or  great  pain  will 
demand  loosening  of  the  dressings  and  a  release  of  position  with  sur- 
gical provision  for  proper  drainage.  Effort  Is  made  to  save  the  limb 
and  avoid  the  toxemia  of  sepsis,  the  fact  of  fracture  being  made  second- 
ary. Deep  infection  involving  the  bone  or  joint  will  lead  to  a  long 
disability  with  resulting  restricted  use  of  the  elbow.  Jf  this  is  fore- 
seen, it  is  best  to  have  ankylosis  occur  with  the  forearm  flexed  so  that 
the  hand  may  be  of  use.  After  complete  subsidence  of  infection, 
removal  of  dead  bone  and  a  closing  of  all  sinuses,  arthroplasty  may  lie 
attempted  witli  the  use  of  neighboring  tissues  or  transplanted  fascia. 
Other  treatment  consists  in  the  freeing  of  the  olecranon  and  head  of 
the  radius  with  partial  resection  of  tliem.  The  bare  ends  are  covered 
witli  soft  tissues,  and  by  means  of  early  passive  motion  a  pseudar- 
throsis  is  developed  which  leads  to  a  more  useful  joint. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

In  the  remarks  preceding  the  discussion  of  fracture  of  the  humerus 
the  anatomy  of  the  shoulder-joint  has  been  mentioned,  and  the  abduc- 
tion mechanism  of  causing  injuries  of  this  joint  has  been  outlined. 
Before  the  discussion  of  dislocation  it  is  necessary  that  a  few  points 
be  recalled.  The  whole  head  of  the  humerus  does  not  lie  within  the 
glenoid  cavity,  as  the  femoral  head  does  in  the  acetabulum.  Onl;' 
the  posterior  portion  rests  against  the  glenoid  surface  which  looks 
outward  and  forward  and  is  less  than  half  the  extent  in  surface  of  the 
articular  part  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  The  bone  edge  of  the 
glenoid  is  deepened  a  little  by  a  rim  of  cartilage,  and  the  articular 
capsule  and  long  head  of  the  biceps  tendon  are  attached  to  it.  Attached 
to  the  tuberosities  of  the  humerus  are  the  spinati,  subscapularis,  and 
other  muscles.  The  ligaments,  the  muscles,  and  atmospheric  pressure 
hold  the  humeral  head  in  place,  important  landmarks  arc  the  acro- 
mion, which  can  be  felt  above  the  humeral  head  in  any  patient  unless 
it  is  broken,  and  the  coracold,  lying  just  medial  to  the  head.  Con- 
necting these  two  processes  is  the  strong  coraco-acromial  ligament, 
which  also  guards  the  joint.  The  head  of  the  humerus  constitutes  the 
other  landmark,  and  it  is  really  the  most  important,  as  it  is  the  one 
which  moves  out  of  place.  Methods  of  palpating  the  head  and  tuber- 
osities are  given  in  the  discussion  of  fracture.  The  surgeon  must 
familiarize  himself  with  the  normal  position  of  these  joints  and  with 
the  "feel"  of  the  head  and  tuberosities  as  they  roll  under  the  fingers 
pressed  lightly  against  them  when  the  arm  is  rotated.  The  opposite 
joint  is  used  for  comparison.  The  shoulder-joint  possesses  a  wide 
range  of  motion  because  of  the  structures  described,  and  because  the 
articulation  includes  the  scapula,  which  has  movement  on  the  trunk. 
When  the  humerus  is  not  permitted  this  freedom  of  motion,  and  it  is 
felt  to  lie  in  an  abnormal  position,  dislocation  is  understood. 

Frequency  and  Classificatioii. — At  the  Cook  County  Hospital  there 
were  409  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  or  52.8  per  cent,  of  a  total  of  775 
lu?!ations.  Stimson's  statistics  gave  617  shoulder  dislocations  in  a 
total  of  1527.  Malgaigne's  and  (Jurlt's  collections  showed  66  per  cent, 
and  5S  i>er  cent,  respectively  of  the  shoulder.  The  luxation  is  about 
ten  times  commoner  in  men  than  women,  and  the  largest  proportion 
occurs  in  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  life.  In  the  first  decade 
fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  a  more  frequent  consequence  of  falls  which 
in  adults  produce  shoulder  dislocation.  The  forms  of  luxation  are: 
anterior,  posterior,  downward,  and  upward.     These  terms  can  be- 
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subdivided  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  displacement,  and  the 
following  simple  classification  fits  all  forms. 

1.  Anterior  dislocations. 

(a)  Subcoracoid  complete — common  form. 

(b)  Subcoracoid  incomplete  {subluxation). 

(c)  Intracoracoid. 

(d)  Subclavicular. 

2.  Posterior  dislocations. 

(a)  Subacromial. 

(b)  Subspinous  (scapular  spine). 

3.  Downward  dislocations. 

(a)  Subglenoid. 

(b)  Erecta. 

4.  Upward  dislocations. 

(a)  Supraglenoid    1  Both    very    rare    and    accompanied    by 
(fc)  Supracoracoid  J     fracture. 

1.  ANTERIOR  DISLOCATIONS. 

Sabcoracoid  Dislocttion. — Subcoracoid  dislocation  is  the  common 
luxation  at  the  shoulder.  The  head  leaves  its  contact  with  the  glenoid 
surface  and  moves  forward  and  inward  until  it  lies  beneath  the  point 
of  the  coracoid  above.  When  the  head  assumes  a  position  farther 
inward  so  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  mass  is  found  inside  the 
,line  of  the  coracoid,  the  luxation  is  termed  intracoracoid,  or,  if  a  still 
greater  displacement  inward  exists,  subclavicular.  This  differentia- 
tion is  merely  one  of  degree;  it  is  helpful  in  clinical  description. 

The  causes  are  indirect  and  direct  violence  and  muscular  action. 
The  abduction  of  the  arm  in  the  mechanism  described  for  shoulder 
injuries  is  the  usual  cause.  The  outer  surface  of  the  humerus  impinges 
against  the  acromion  or  the  coraco-acromial  ligament,  and  the  head 
of  the  bone,  levered  out  of  place,  escapes  through  a  tear  in  the  capsule 
at  the  opposite  point,  the  antero-inferior  surface.  As  the  head  escapes, 
the  arm  usually  descends  from  its  abducted  position,  and  the  humerus 
is  pulled  inward  by  the  attachment  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  latis- 
simus  dorsi  muscles.  It  is  prevented  from  dropping  downward  by 
the  holding  of  portions  of  the  inelastic  capsule  on  the  external  lateral 
aspect  of  the  joint,  which  become  taut  and  prevent  a  wide  displace- 
ment of  the  head  inward.  Cotton'  belie^-es  that  it  is  folly  to  attempt 
to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  fulcrum  action  and  thinks  that 
the  contracted  tendons  of  the  adductor  muscles  are  entitled  to  con- 
sideration as  a  leverage  point.  Most  authorities  agree,  however,  that 
the  method  outlined  in  abduction  injuries  causes  the  majority  of  sub- 
coracoid dislocations  and  that  all  the  factors  mentioned  have  an 
influence. 

Direct  violence  furnished  by  blows  or  falls  on  the  shoulder  may 

>  Diilocatioiu  tad  Joiot  Fractures,  lOIO,  p.  166. 
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cause  dislocation  by  driving  the  head  out  of  the  glenoid.  These  luxa- 
tions require  great  force  and  are  often  complicated  by  fracture  of  the 
acromion,  if  the  force  comes  from  above  on  the  glenoid,  and  of  the 
scapular  neck,  if  the  force  is  directed  horizontally.  The  capsule  is 
generally  torn  extensively.  Eve'  recorded  a  case  of  subcoracoid  dis- 
location by  direct  violence  in  which  the  capsule  remained  unruptured. 

Muscular  action  causes  shoulder  dislocation,  either  by  volition  or 
during  active  use  of  the  arm  in  reaching,  throwing  or  grasping.  The 
volitional  type  is  really  to  be  classed  with  habitual  dislocation,  and 
the  spontaneous  dislocations  during  muscular  activity  are  often 
attended  by  some  pathological  change  in  the  tenseness  of  the  capsule 
or  by  joint  disturbance.  Inward  rotation  by  muscular  action  undoubt- 
edly causes  anterior  dislocation  and  is  seen  in  football  players,  in 
wrestlers,  and  in  men  making  muscular  efforts  in  weight-carrying. 
This  type  supports  the  idea  of  causative  mechanism  expressed  by 
Cotton,  namely,  the  leverage  action  of  the  muscles  alone  without 
bony  impingement,  because  there  is  no  abduction  of  the  arm.  It  is 
sufScient  to  know  that  all  the  causes  described  cause  luxation  forward 
at  the  shoulder.  They  can  be  verified  on  the  cadaver,  and  in  traumatic 
lesions  of  any  sort,  especially  in  fracture  and  dislocation,  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  state  the  position  of  a  limb  at  the  exact  instant  of  the 
injury. 

Fatholog;. — ^The  frequency  of  shoulder  dislocations  and  complica- 
tions which  lead  to  an  early  fatal  termination  have  furnished  excellent 
opportunities  for  postmortem  examinations  of  the  traumatic  changes. 

The  capsule  is  torn.  The  tear  involves  the  inner  anterior  portion, 
extending  for  a  varying  distance  along  the  glenoid  run.  It  may  include 
a  half  of  the  circumference  or  be  very  small  and  incomplete,  inasmuch 
as  the  heavy  fibrous  portion  Is  ruptured,  and  the  more  elastic  synovial 
surface  retains  continuity  by  stretching.  The  coracohumeral  bands 
extending  from  the  coracoid  to  the  tuberosities  are  rarely  torn  and 
assist  in  limiting  the  amount  of  displacement  (Fig.  237).  The  perios- 
teum is  sometimes  stripped  up.  TTie  tuberosities  of  the  humerus  are 
frequently  torn  out  by  the  pull  exerted  from  the  stretched  attached 
muscles.  The  greater  tuberosity  is  pulled  by  the  spinati  and  teres 
minor  muscles  and  is  frequently  injured  (see  Fractures  of  the  Greater 
Tuberosity).  The  lesser  tuberosity  is  seldom  injureH  by  the  subscapu- 
laris.  These  muscles  may  be  lacerated  or  compWtely  torn  asunder 
by  the  force  of  the  luxation. 

The  cartilaginous  rim  of  the  glenoid  may  be  split  off  and  small 
fragments  of  bone  loosened  which  obstruct  reduction  or  favor  recur- 
rence. Rony  outgrowth  from  these  bone  lesions  often  causes  a 
restriction  of  motion  later.  The  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  indented 
or  chipped,  and  in  old  dislocations  the  presence  of  a  groove  in  the 
Iwne,  probably  caused  by  pressure  against  the  glenoid,  has  been 
remarked    by   several    surgeons.     When   the   greater   tuberosity    is 

■  Med,  Chir.  Tntis.,  London,  18S0,  liiii,  317. 
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detached,  two  displacements  are  possible.  The  bone  fragment  may 
remain  partly  in  position  held  by  some  periosteal  shreds,  or  it  may 
be  widely  retracted  and  come  to  lie  high  up  beneath  the  acromion. 
After  reduction,  if  the  bone  fr^ment  does  not  interfere  with  replace- 
ment, union  with  the  head  in  an  abnormal  position  may  occur,  with 
formation  of  much  callus.  This  bone  growth  obstructs  shoulder 
motion,  especially  abduction.  As  the  tuberosity  forms  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  groove  in  which  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  passes,  the 
tendon  may  be  exposed  and  displaced  backward  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  head.    By  impin^ng  on  the  roughened  bone  surface  this  tendon 


Fio,  237.— Coiuplet 


may  seriously  obstruct  reduction,  or  it  may  even  he  twisted  about 
the  neck  of  the  bone  when  the  Immerus  lies  far  forward,  and  make 
reduction  impossible. 

The  position  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  varies  in  every  dislocation. 
In  the  forms  of  subluxation  forward  it  lies  just  on  the  glenoid  rim;  in 
complete  dislocation  it  lies  outside  of  and  against  the  glenoid  or  deeper 
agwnst  the  scapular  neck,  the  position  depending  on  the  muscular 
attachments  and  the  capsular  portions  which  are  untom.  Usually  it 
lies  high  up  against  the  eoracoid,  and  the  secondary  position  after 
dislocation  may  place  it  well  within  the  eoracoid  line  toward  the 
sternum.    The  humerus  assumes  also  a  position  of  rotation  inward  or 
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outward,  according  tw  the  character  of  the  causative  trauma  and  the 
complications  of  muscle  rupture  and  tuberosity  fracture.  The  usual 
finding  is  a  slight  inward  rotation  (Fig.  2S8). 

Other  important  pathological  complications  concern  the  injuries  of 
bloodvessels  and  nerves.  These  have  been  given  in  the  general  chapter 
on  Pathology  of  Dislocations,  but  are  so  important  that  the  surgeon 
must  bear  them  in  mind  when  treating  every  case  of  shoulder  dis- 
location. Before  attempts  at  reduction  are  made,  examine  the  arm 
carefully  for  any  evidence  of  nerve  and  bloodvessel  damage.  These 
structures  are  injured  by  the  same  force  which  causes  luxation,  an 


avulsion  of  the  brachial  plexus  at  the  spine,  for  example,  or  they  are 
injured  by  the  pressure  of  the  displaced  head  during  and  after  dis- 
placement. If  ^e  condition  of  injury,  particularly  of  the  nerves,  is 
not  noted  until  fl/Z-cr  reductive  attempts,  the  surgeon  comes  in  for  a 
large  share  of  blame  which  may  not  belong  to  him.  All  branches  of 
the  brachial  plexus,  or  only  one  branch,  may  be  torn  or  bruised.  The 
circumflex  nerve  is  also  frequently  injured,  with  deltoid  paralysis. 
This  injury  may  be  permanent,  the  muscles  supplied  may  never 
regain  function,  and  when  the  shoulder  girdle  is  involved  there  is  loss 
of  tone  in  the  capsule  and  loss  of  muscle  power  about  the  joint,  with 
a  functional  weakness. 
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Many  of  the  serious  injuries  of  the  bloodvessels  have  accompanied 
manipulative  efforts  at  re<luction  of  long-standing  dislocations.  There 
are  a  few  instances  of  vessel  rupture  from  the  luxation  alone.  A  hema- 
toma forms  which  often  pulsates,  and  if  the  arterj-  is  torn,  the  radial 
pulse  is  obliterated.  The  pulse  maj'  also  be  lacking  because  pressure 
over  the  axillary  artery  obstructs  it.  Korte'  records  an  instance  of 
dislocation  sustained  b^'  a  forty-year-old  man.  The  radial  pulse  was 
absent  but  reappeared  immediately  after  reduction.  Another  interest- 
ing case  illustrating  pressure  on  the  axillary-  arterj'  by  the  displaced 
head  was  reported  by  Ericksen,'  The  patient  had  a  wounil  of  the 
forearm  which  severed  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries.  As  lung  as  the 
dislocation  remained  unreduced  there  was  no  hemorrhage  from  these 
cut  vessels,  but  when  reduction  was  accomplished  they  promptly 
began  to  bleed,  Vincent'  reported  a  case  in  which  engorgement  of 
the  veins  of  the  arm  was  caused  by  the  dislocated  head  pressing  on 
the  axil]ar\'  vein.  After  reduction  the  venous  edema  and  hyperesthesia 
from  nerve  pressure  disappeared.  A  slight  change  of  position  of  the 
arm  may  permit  the  blood  stream  to  pass,  and  pulse  will  reappear 
before  reduction.  The  circumflex  and  subscapular  vessels  have  been 
torn,  as  has  al.so  the  subclavian.  Bloodvessel  injury  with  a  rapidly 
forming  hematoma  calls  for  radical  and  immediate  surgical  inter- 
ference. Venous  rupture  offers  a  better  prognosis  than  arterial,  for 
obvious  reasons. 

The  literature  of  accidental  lesions  of  the  axillary'  vessels  is  very 
extensive,  considering  the  total  number  of  cases  on  record,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  few  papers  which  give  excellent  bibliographies. 
Makara  in  the  surgical  clinic  at  Budapest  from  1867  to  1895  found 
that  there  were  13S  old  luxations  treated;  81  of  these  involved  the 
shoidder,  only  2  of  wliich  produced  axillary  vessel  injury.  The 
most  complete  articles  are  by  Ktirte.*  CJuibe'  and  Andrews,"  Korte 
collected  44  cases  and  reviewetl  Stimson's  collection  made  in  ]SSi5. 
The  mortality  was  about  Til  per  cent.  More  than  half  tlie  cases 
were  in  fresh  dislocations,  that  is,  displaced  three  weeks  or  less.  More 
than  one-third  were  caused  by  reductive  efforts,  and  '-i  of  the  cases 
were  directly  traced  to  the  trauma  of  dislocation.  The  axillary  artery 
was  injured  35  times,  the  artery  and  vein  twice,  twice  the  exact  vessel 
injured  could  not  be  located,  and  ■?  cases  were  cured  without  operation 
and  no  certain  diagnosis  was  made.  The  flnal  outcome  was  31  deaths 
and  j2  cures,  Andrews'  a<lds  2  more  cases  which  are  not  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  the  literature.  One  was  seen  by  Dr.  Ferguson  and  the 
other  by  l)r.  A.  J.  Ochsner  in  Parke's  clinic  at  Rush  College.  Both 
had  a  fatal  termination,  Parke's  case  after  ligation  of  the  subclavian, 
I  The  last  extensive  review  by  Guibfi  counts  78  cases.  He  found  that 
I  in  12  eases  the  accident  existed  either  l)efore  reduction  or  without 
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any  attempts  at  reduction.  In  57  cases  the  bloodvessel  lesion  was 
discovered  after  attempts  at  reduction  and  complete  reduction  per- 
formed either  immediately  after  dislocation  or  a  lapse  of  some  time. 
If  the  cases  are  considered  as  to  time  after  dislocation,  31  vascular 
lesions  occurred  from  reduction  within  three  weeks  or  less,  15  after 
a  period  of  three  weeks  to  two  months,  and  10  in  cases  which  had 
remained  luxated  two  months  to  a  year.  One  is  likely  to  consider  the 
vascular  lesions  more  frequent  after  fresh  dislocation  if  the  ratio  of 
31  to  25  is  taken  from  these  figures,  but  this  ratio  is  absurd  when  one 
considers  the  great  preponderance  of  fresh  dislocations  over  old  ones. 
The  collateral  arteries  are  also  wounded.  Joessel'  made  a  postmortem 
examination  of  a  recent  shoulder  dislocation  and  found  the  circumflex 
nerve  and  artery  much  stretched  but  not  quite  torn.  Among  13 
cases  of  rupture  of  the  collateral  arteries  in  Guib^'s  collection  only 
I  was  in  an  old  dislocation.  In  2  no  definite  time  information  was 
given,  and  10  were  in  recent  dislocations;  11  cases  of  injury  of  the 
axillary  branches  were  noted;  9  were  specified;  5  involved  the  pos- 
terior circumfiex,  3  the  inferior  scapular,  and  1  the  long  thoracic. 

The  total  lesions  are  divided  as  follows:  65  of  the  axillary  artery, 
6  of  the  axillary  vein  alone,  R  of  both  vein  and  artery. 

To  these  should  be  added  von  Haffner's*  case,  in  which  a  man  fell, 
dislocated  the  shoulder  and  obtained  a  spontaneous  reduction  and 
fatal  rupture  of  the  artery,  and  the  2  cases  previously  cited  by 
Andrews. 

Open  dislocation  is  extremely  rare.  The  accompanying  injuries 
and  shock  are  often  fatal.  Complications  of  open  dislocation  consist 
in  nerve  and  bloodvessel  injury,  immediate  thoracic  injury  involving 
ribs  and  lung,  and  the  possibility  of  infection  and  ankylosis.  The 
dislocated  head  must  be  cleansed  and  reduced,  with  drainage  from 
the  joint  for  thirty-six  hours.  The  soft  parts  are  not  stitched  at  all, 
but  the  wound  is  left  to  close  with  every  facility  for  drainage  outward, 
and  no  retention  of  discharges  under  pressure. 

STmptoms  and  Diagnosis. — In  the  average  case  the  injured  arm  is 
held  supported  by  the  opposite  hand.  The  elbow  stands  out  from  the 
'  body  and  cannot  be  pressed  back  on  account  of  rigidity  and  pain, 
and  the  hand  cannot  be  placed  on  the  opposite  shoulder.  This  failure 
is  known  as  Duga's  test.  The  patient  leans  toward  the  affected  side. 
Examination  reveals  that  the  anterior  axillary  fold  is  lower  on  the 
dislocated  side,  the  long  axis  of  the  humerus  points  more  obliquely 
inward  than  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  outer  aspect  of  the  shoulder 
is  flattened.  The  deltoid  seems  stretched  down  tightly  over  the 
acromion,  and  its  fibers  may  show  fibrillary  contractions  (Fig.  239). 
Palpation  determines  the  abnormal  position  of  the  head  anterior  to 
and  on  a  le\-el  with  the  glenoid  and  not  in  the  axilla.  There  is  a  cor- 
responding swelling  over  the  head  which  is  recognized  by  slight  rotatory 
manipulation,  the  motion  being  felt  by  the  fingers  as  the  bone  rolls 
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beneath.  The  depression  beneath  the  acromiun  can  be  palpated^l 
the  glenoid  is  seldom  felt.  All  active  motions  of  the  arm  are  lost,  and  I 
passive  motion  Is  painful  iiml  restricted  {Fit;.  210). 


NulP  tho  flattened  siioiilder. 


Fid,  240,— aubPomcoid  disloculion  uf  (ho  huTiiDriis.      Nulc  tlie  apparent   loi»tlli<]titiit  J 
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Measurement  of  the  arm's  length  shows  no  shortening  or  a  shglit 
lengthening  compared  to  the  opposite  side.  There  is  always  an 
apparent  lengthening. 

Confusion  in  diagnosis  can  exist  only  in  cases  of  subluxation  and 
fractures  of  the  anatomical  and  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  (which 
see).  In  the  fractures  there  is  generally  crepitus  and  shortening  and 
no  evidence  of  anterior  luxated  position  of  the  head.  Dislocation  and 
fracture  together  are  very  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  important  to 
be  sure  of  the  presence  of  fracture  complicating  luxation,  and  every 
diagnostic  means  must  be  used  to  establish  the  fact  in  a  given  case. 
Measurements,  crepitus,  deformity,  and  roentgenogram  make  the 
diagnosis  positive. 

Treattnent.^ — Difficulty  in  reduction  of  shoulder  dislocations  is 
explained  by  a  complete  understanding  of  the  varying  pathology  of 
the  lesion.  In  and  about  the  joint  itself  the  interposition  of  the  torn 
capsule,  its  tight  closure  about  the  neck  of  the  bone,  a  split-off  ritu 
of  cartilage  or  bone  from  the  glenoid  may  interfere.  When  the  arm 
drops  down,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  pulled  tightly  against  the 
scapula  by  the  intact  outer  and  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule, 
relaxation  may  be  obtained  by  the  attendant's  pushing  the  elbow 
upward  before  attempting  abduction.  If  this  posterior  capsular 
portion  is  torn  completely,  and  the  shreds  fall  over  the  glenoid  surface, 
manipulations  of  the  arm  do  not  disturb  them,  because  their  attach- 
ment is  severed,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  work  them  out  of  the 
way.  Anterior  dislocation  always  occurs  at  the  expense  of  the  external 
rotator  muscles,  which  are  put  on  a  stretch.  Rarely  the  muscle  itself 
is  torn,  but  more  frequently,  as  in  all  dislocations,  the  bony  insertion 
tends  to  pull  out,  and  the  line  of  cleavage  involves  the  humerus,  par- 
ticularly the  greater  tuberosity,  as  we  have  seen.  Its  individual  facets 
may  be  detached,  the  upper,  which  holds  the  supraspinatus,  or  the 
posterior,  which  holds  the  infraspinatus  and  teres  minor.'  The  bone 
fragments  may  interfere  with  reduction,  but  have  not  done  so  in  my 
experience  unless  the  luxation  is  old  and  a  large  fragment  has  retracted 
well  up  under  the  acromion.  Frequently  the  fractured  tuberosity  is 
discovered  sometime  after  reduction  of  shoulder  luxation,  when  func- 
tion does  not  return,  especially  the  movements  of  abduction.  The 
biceps  tendon,  liberated  by  tuberosity  fracture,  may  block  reduction. 
The  pull  of  the  unopposed  or  spastically  contracted  internal  rotators 
of  the  arm  must  also  be  considered  as  obstacles.  Both  actual  pain 
and  fear  of  pain  incite  these  muscles  to  powerful  contractions  to  hold 
the  bone  steadily  in  its  new  position.  External  rotation  and  abduction 
of  the  arm  overcome  most  of  these  obstacles,  but  in  some  instances 
these  movements  will  not  be  permitted  by  the  patient,  even  when  his 
confidence  has  I)een  gained  and  his  attention  is  distracted  elsewhere. 
In  these  cases,  in  order  to  permit  manipulative  efforts  and  to  hasten 
the  reduction,  one  may  give  a  general  anesthetic.     Gas  is  efficient 

'  Tolfurd,  Med.  Chron.  MoDchester,  It,  218. 
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especially  with  women.  For  some  men  surgii'al  anesthesia  with  ether 
is  needed,  but  in  most  of  them,  even  alcoholics,  the  ether  rausch  gives 
sufficient  relaxation.  An  anesthetic  of  the  degree  needed  has  little 
danger  and  is  preferred  to  painful  and  tiresome  attempts  at  traction 
and  manipulation.  But  even  with  anesthesia  shoulder  luxations  of 
some  standing  may  resist  all  reasonable  efforts  by  manipulation  and 
traction,  for  the  pathological  reasons  given.  In  such  instances  undue 
force  must  not  be  used,  and  the  case  must  be  put  in  the  class  for  open 
reduction.  Each  case  is  a  law  unto  itself  and  must  be  judged  in  the 
light  of  the  surgeon's  experienced  examination.  After  several  weeks 
or  even  a  couple  of  months  the  experienced  hand  may  reduce  a  dis- 
location which  had  previously  resisted  all  manipulative  efforts. 


Methods  of  Beduction. — A.  Manipulation. — This  method  is  that 
described  by  Kocher'  and  consists  of  manipulation  with  rotation.  The 
untom  and  tense  portions  of  the  capsule  which  are  stretched  over 
the  glenoid  are  relaxed  by  external  rotation  of  the  arm  and  by  eleva- 
tion of  the  elbow.  The  tear  in  the  capsule  widens,  and  when  the  arm 
is  fully  rotated  outward  and  elevated  the  head  is  slipped  over  the 
glenoid  rim  and  dropped  into  the  glenoid  cavity  by  subsequent  internal 
rotation  of  the  arm.  The  muscular  resistance  of  the  subscapularis 
and  pectoralis  is  overcome  by  steady  outward  rotation  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  reduction.  When  the  surgeon  masters  the  method,  appre- 
ciates its  gentleness  and  efficiency,  and  uses  it  systematically,  he 
will  find  very  few  uncomplicated  cases  which  are  irreducible. 

>  Beri.  klin.  Wchn«chr.,  1870,  No.  9. 
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Kocher's  method  in  detail  is  as  follows:  The  patient  lies  on  a  table; 
the  surgeon  stands  on  the  injured  side  (Fig.  241).  One  hand  grasps 
the  patient's  elbow  firmly,  while  the  other  holds  the  wrist  with  the 
forearm  flexed  at  a  right  angle.  Slowly  the  arm  is  rotated  outward 
by  the  surgeon  turning  the  forearm  outward.  At  the  same  time 
the  elbow  is  pushed  upward  slightly.  If  there  is  obstruction  to  rota- 
tion and  the  head  of  the  humerus  does  not  turn  outward,  the  efforts 
must  be  slowly  repeated.  This  manipulation  stretches  the  sub- 
scapular and  pectoral  muscles  and  opens  the  tear  in  the  capsule. 
The  head  now  rides  up  on  to  the  glenoid  rim  and  may  slip  in 
quickly. 

After  obtaining  rotation  the  sui^eon  takes  the  second  step,  which 
consists  in  raising  the  elbow  and  arm  up  across  the  patient's  chest. 
I  try  to  keep  in  mind  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  approximate 
the  point  of  the  elbow  to  the  nipple  on  the  same  side.  This  action 
further  rotates  the  head  outward  and  uses  the  untom  posterior  portion 
of  the  ligament  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  levering  of  the  head  into  the 
glenoid. 

'ITie  third  step  consists  in  tiie  surgeon  rotating  the  arm  inward 
by  holding  the  elbow  in  its  elevated  position  and  sweeping  the  fore- 
arm across  the  patient's  face  and  letting  the  arm  come  to  the  side  in 
a  natural  position.  The  important  point  in  the  manipulation  which 
b  often  slighted  is  the  elevation  of  the  elbow  as  high  as  possible  at 
the  time  of  maximum  rotation  outward. 

B.  Traction. — (1)  Downward  Traction  with  Leverage. — Downward 
traction  with  leverage  b  also  a  useful  method.  The  dislocated  arm, 
which  lies  iu  abduction,  is  pulled  downward  in  the  direction  of  its 
long  axis  and  abduction  is  made  during  tiie  traction,  while  an  outward 
pull  is  exerted  on  the  arm  in  the  axilla  by  a  broad  piece  of  bandage 
or  an  assistant's  fist  used  as  a  fulcrum. 

(2)  Traction  with  the  Heel  in  the  Axilla. — ^Traction  with  the  heel  in 
the  axilla  is  a  method  like  the  preceding  one  in  principle.  With  the 
patient  lying  on  his  hack,  the  surgeon  grasps  the  wrist  of  the  dis- 
located arm  and  makes  traction  at  a  right  angle,  pressing  his  stockinged 
foot  in  the  axilla  for  counter-traction  ind  for  use  as  a  fulcrum.  "The 
arm  b  slowly  adducted  during  the  pull.  This  method  b  dangerous, 
inasmuch  as  great  force  can  be  exerted  by  the  weight  and  swing  inward 
of  the  surgeon's  body  during  the  traction.  ITie  surgical  neck  of  the 
humerus  may  be  broken.  I  have  seen  that  accident  occur.  Vessels 
and  nerves  may  be  torn  or  avulsed  by  the  direct  traction  or  the  press- 
ure of  the  heel  in  the  axilla.  The  method  does  not  take  the  local 
pathological  conditions  into  consideration,  and  there  b  no  rotation 
outward  to  open  the  capsule.  Reductions  can  be  made  in  thb  way, 
hut  it  is  more  painful  and  dangerous  than  Kocher's  method  and  has 
no  compensating  advantage  over  it.  When  reduction  fails,  the  surgeon 
is  likely  to  exert  too  much  force  and  cause  injury,  so  that  tie  method 
should  not  be  used  as  a  routine,  but  only  in  cases  of  failure  by  man- 
ipulation. 
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(;i)  Direct  liedvction. — Direct  reduction  is  useful  when  the  capsular 
tear  is  extensive  or  there  is  merely  a  subluxation.  The  arm  is  held 
in  slight  abduction,  the  patient  standing  or  sitting,  and  the  elbow  is 
pressed  up.  The  surgeon  makes  direct  pressure  on  the  head  of  the^ 
bone  to  force  it  Imck  into  the  glenoid.  A  hand  may  be  slipped  into 
the  axilla  for  direct  pull  on  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  outward  and 
backward,  while  the  other  hand  steadies  the  scapula. 

(4)  Downmird  and  Oviward  Traction. — Downward  and  outward 
traction  can  be  employed  in  two  ways.  The  first  consists  in  the  fixing 
of  the  patient  in  bed  by  counter-extension  applied  by  a  broad  band 
around  the  chest.  The  dislocated  arm  is  grasped,  pulled  outward 
with  or  without  the  heel  in  the  axilla,  and  at  the  same  time  rotated 
outward.  The  head  of  the  humerus  is  watched  for  the  change  of  posi- 
tion denoting  its  approach  toward  the  glenoid,  and  when  it  has 
descended  may  be  pressed  down  into  the  cavity  by  an  assistant,  while 
the  surgeon  brings  the  arm  to  the  side.  Instead  of  placing  the  heel  in 
the  axilla  the  surgeon  may  place  the  patient  on  the  floor  and  use  both 
feet,  one  against  the  chest  and  the  other  against  the  acromion,  draw- 
ing the  arm  directly  outward.  Stimson  has  modified  this  method 
by  using  a  canvas  cot  with  a  sixteen-inch  hole  at  a  point  where  a 
man's  shoulder  would  lie.  The  patient  lies  on  the  cot,  and  to  his 
luxated  arm  projecting  through  the  hole  toward  the  floor  is  hung  from 
the  wrist  a  weight  of  about  ten  pounds.  Reduction  takes  place  quietly 
and  pain'essly  in  a  few  minutes. 

(5)  Upward  rrorfVoTi.— Upward  traction  is  seldom  used  in  anterior 
dislocations,  its  greatest  use  being  in  subglenoid  or  erect  dislocaUon. 
Direct  pull  upward  is  made  by  the  surgeon  grasping  the  wrist, 
counter  pressure  being  exerted  against  the  acromion  by  the  heel  or 
pull  of  an  assistant,  and  the  arm,  gradually  swung  outward  and  let 
down,  is  lifted  into  normal  position.  The  method  really  corresponds 
to  outward  traction,  because  the  relation  of  tlie  arm  and  scapula  do 
not  change  after  abduction  and  elevation  to  a  right  angle  are  obtained. 
Further  movements  upward  are  only  by  rotation  of  the  scapula  on  the 
chest.  There  are  many  modifications  of  this  plan,  the  easiest  of 
application  being  that  of  Malgaigne,  who  fastened  a  band  about  the 
patient's  wrist,  had  him  stand  near  a  door,  and  by  passing  the  end  of 
the  band  over  the  door  top  made  traction  upward  on  the  arm  until 
the  dislocation  was  reduced. 

Operatlvfl  Treatment. — Operative  treatment  is  seldom  necessary  in 
recent  cases,  except  in  the  few  irreducible  ones  or  those  complicated 
by  fracture  and  injury  of  other  structures.  It  is  discussed  under  the 
subject  of  Old  Dislocations. 

Iteatment  after  Reduction.— After  reduction  the  joint  must  be  held 
in  a  position  of  rest  until  its  structures  are  healed  and  the  surrounding 
muscles  regain  tone.  This  requires  two  to  three  weeks'  immobiliza- 
tion. For  the  arm  to  be  held  in  a  position  which  favors  healing  of 
a  tear  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  the  humerus  must  be 
rotate<l  inwanl  and  the  head  should  point  outward.    This  position 
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is  secured  by  a  bandage  or  dressing  which  holds  the  elbow  in  a^^inst 
the  front  of  the  chest  and  the  forearm  n)tute(i  in  to  (wrniit  the  hand 
to  he  either  on  the  opposite  shoidder  or  across  the  iipjx^r  part  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  chest.  Tlie  dressing  may  consist  of  a  broad  piece 
of  adhesive  plaster  apphed  like  the  second  part  of  the  Sajre's  dress- 
ing for  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  or  it  may  be  a  few  turns  of  plaster 
of  Paris  over  a.  cotton  bandage.  Cotton'  uses  a  band  of  adhesive 
passed  around  the  arm  and  across  the  cliest  in  front  to  hold  the  arm 
steadily  in  and  a  separate  mushn  sling  to  suspend  the  forearm  from 
the  neck,  Danielsen'  advises  a  position  in  which  the  arm  is  placed 
alongside  the  cheek  and  the  forearm  is  flexeti  over  the  head,  the  whole 
encased  in  plaster  of  Paris  to  promote  a  maximum  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  about  the  joint  and  an  approximation  of  the  torn  capsule. 
Braatz^  admits  the  physiological  correctness  of  the  position,  but 
believes  that  it  is  irksome  to  the  patient  and  advises  that  the  same 
position  can  be  secured  by  the  shoulder  being  pressed  well  forward 
and  fixed  firmly  by  a  strap  of  adhesive  which  extends  on  the  chest 
wall  in  front. 

After  two  or  three  weeks  the  bandages  are  removed,  and  the  arm 
is  massaged  daily,  the  forearm  hanging  in  a  sHng  for  ten  days  longer. 
Active  and  passive  movements  are  controlled  by  the  pain  thej'  cause, 
no  painful  motion  being  permitted.  The  patient  is  warned  to  avoid 
movements  which  rotate  the  arm  outward  or  abduct  it,  such  as  those 
involved  in  putting  on  coats  or  shirts. 

The  results  vary  with  the  individual  injurcJ  and  probably  also 
with  the  extent  of  the  pathology.  The  ecchynioses  about  the  joint 
and  down  the  arm  may  be  weeks  in  absorbing.  Swelling  is  not  great, 
and  the  motion  of  the  shoulder-joint  gradually  returns  to  normal  in 
most  cases.  There  is  tenderness  in  the  joint  for  some  time,  altliough 
I  ha\'e  frequently  seen  laboring  men  who  had  suffered  a  traumatic 
shoulder  dislocation  able  to  use  their  arms  in  any  manner  in  three 
weeks  with  no  complaint  of  pain  or  weakness,  Yoimg  adults  usually 
recover  quicklj'.  In  older  people  tlie  immobilization  alone  may  lead 
to  stiffness  and  restriction  of  motion.  Those  with  a  tendency  to  gout 
or  osteo-arthritis  are  likely  to  find  restricted  shoulder  motion  after 
two  weeks'  immobilizatJon.  There  may  also  be  lime  deposits  made 
in  the  periarthritic  tissues.*  Recurrences  of  uneomplicated  disloca- 
tion are  rare,  especially  if  they  are  accorded  proper  reduction  and 
after-treatment.    (See  Subluxation  and  Recurrent  Dislocations.) 

The  complicated  cases  do  not  fare  well.  We  have  seen  that  the 
mortality  following  vascular  lesion  is  very  high  in  spite  of  all  treat- 
ment. The  lesions  of  nerves  vary  in  result  according  to  their  character. 
Contusion  and  stretching  with  no  loss  of  neurone  continuity  give  a 
favorable  prognosis,  a\'ulsion  of  a  single  nerve  or  trunk  of  the  j)lexuH 

1  Joiiit  FrEMitum  aad  Dulocations,  p.  168. 

'  ZantniU.  f.  Chir.,  Uipxig.  1014,  xli.  No.  41. 

•Ibid.,  p.  1673. 

•  Wrack).  Areh.  f.  kliii.  t'hir..  Bt^riin.  xcix.  No.  1. 
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offers  no  hoijc,  in  spite  of  massafi^e  an«I  elet-tritity,  until  operation 
and  plastic  repair  is  attempted.  Tearing  tnit  of  tlie  tuberosities, 
laceration  of  the  spinati  and  subscapular  iniisfrlcs  ur  their  insertions, 
lea^I  to  permanent  n-strictions  of  shoulder  motions.  AlKluction 
becomes  almost  nil  when  the  tiil>orosities  are  loose,  and  the  joint 
may  lock  from  the  presence  of  a  loose  fragment.  Dislocation  com- 
plicated by  fracture  of  the  humerus  at  the  neck  may  gi\e  a  fair  result 
even  when  unreduced.  The  question  of  old  unreduced  disloL-ations  is 
considered  separately. 

Sablnxations. — Subluxations  forward  are  not  common,  but  they 
are  puzzling  on  accoimt  of  the  physical  findings  and  the  lack  of  func- 
tional use  of  the  joint.    A  primary  uncomplicated  traumatic  subluxa- 


Fi«.  242. — Old  BubluiatinD  rorn'ord  of  the  hunierua.  The  head  lioB  on  the  anterior 
lip  uf  the  glenoid,  the  greater  tuberoaily  hmj  been  avutacd  Rnil  there  IB  riillus  formation. 
Note  the  flattened  ghoulder  from  long  disuoe  of  the  deltoid. 

tion  is  not  a  definitely  accepted  clinical  entity,  but  I  believe  it  does 
occur.  In  tbe  last  eighteen  months  I  have  seen  two  cases  which 
would  come  under  this  classification  (see  Fig.  242).  Malgaigne' 
referred  to  incomplete  anterior  dislocation.  Stimson  and  Hamilton 
believe  it  wcurs.  Subdeltoid  bursitis  or  dislocated  long  head  of  the 
biceps  tendon  may  simulate  it.  Primary  cases  are  probably  caused 
by  direct  violence  on  the  shoulder,  and  some  of  the  siibluxations 
undoubtedly  result  from  incomplete  reductions  of  primar>'  subcora- 
coid  dislocations.  The  head  seems  to  bulge  and  to  rest  slightly  forward 
compared  to  the  opposite  shoulder.    There  may  be  some  flattening 

■  Traits  den  Frai't.  e(  dea  Luiiirinns,  I'tttia.  IKm. 
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on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  joint,  and  motions  are  restricted  and 
may  be  painful.    The  deltoid  contour  usually  shows  no  chanftes. 

The  change  in  the  relation  of  the  humeral  head  to  the  articulating 
glenoid  surface  consists  in  a  slight  advancement  of  the  position  of 
the  head,  so  that  it  probably  rests  on  the  glenoid  rim.  The  capsule 
may  be  torn  anteriorly  or  simply  stretched.  Whj'  the  heat!  should 
come  to  rest  in  this  anterior  position  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine. 
Some  of  the  reported  cases  have  had  accompanying  pathology  which 
might  account  for  the  subluxation.  South  reported  a  case  verified  bj' 
autopsy.  There  was  a  small  capsular  tear,  also  a  fracture  of  the 
coracoid,  acromion  and  clavicle,  and  the  head  rested  on  the  anterior 
glenoid  margin.  Other  instances  have  been  recorded  by  Hargrave, 
Petit,  Dupuytren  and  Astley  Cooper.  Cooper  had  2  cases  and 
dissected  a  third  in  which  he  found  tiie  tendon  of  the  long  head  of 
the  biceps  ruptured  and  the  humeral  head  lying  below  the  coracoid, 
having  formed  a  new  articular  surface  on  the  neck  of  the  scapula. 
One  case  in  which  the  periosteum  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  neck 
was  stripped  up  was  reported  by  Broca  and  Hartmann.'  The  capsule 
was  intact  but  the  anterior  half  of  the  interarticular  cartilage  was 
torn  loose.  Russ*  reported  7  cases  of  subluxation  seen  in  a  period 
of  from  two  days  to  six  months  after  accident.  Vale*  reported  a  trau- 
matic subluxation  accompanied  by  subluxation  of  the  acromial  end 
of  the  clavicle.  Since  then  Miriel*  has  added  5  cases  and  Brickner* 
3  cases.  Brickner  found  that  abduction  of  the  shoulder  was  limited 
and  painful,  but  that  inward  rotation  was  normal,  so  that  the  patient 
could  put  the  hand  up  behind  the  back.  When  the  arm  was  abducted 
to  a  horizontal  position,  the  prominence  of  the  humeral  head  disap- 
peared, and  the  patient  could  then  continue  the  abduction  unaided. 
After  the  arm  was  lowered  the  deformity  and  pain  reappeared.  Dif- 
ferential diagnosis  must  exclude  tumor  or  osteomyelitis  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  humerus,  dislocation  of  the  biceps  tendon,  and  various 
arthritides. 

Treatment. — Treatment  consists  in  complete  reduction  by  Kocher's 
method  or  by  a  holding  of  the  arm  in  abduction  for  two  weeks  (Brickner 
advises  135  degrees).  1  operated  on  1  case  and  found  no  dislocated 
biceps  tendon,  but  a  slight  mashing  and  overgroutb  of  the  glenoid 
rim.  This  was  removed,  and  the  capsule  was  stitched  on  the  anterior 
surface,  but  the  reposition  was  not  perfect,  as  shown  in  stereoscopic 
roentgenogram. 

Intracoracoid  and  Sabdaneular  Dislocation. — As  previously  men- 
tioned, this  form  of  shoulder  luxation  implies  that  the  head  of  the 
humerus  lies  farther  inside  of  the  coracoid  line  than  the  subcoracoid 
type.  The  differentiation  is  purely  artificial,  and  until  the  head  of 
the  bone  leaves  the  coracoid  area  altogether  and  lies  under  the  clavicle, 

'  Bull.  Sac.  Anat.  de  Paru.  1890,  liv,  313. 
■  Surg..  Gynec.  and  ObaC.  1909.  viii. 
'  WaahingtoD  Med.  Ann..  190S,  vii,  5. 
>  Gnz.  dea  H6p.  ParJH,  1912,  Ixxxv,  1307. 
'  Am.  Jour.  Surg.,  191fi.  ixix,  60. 
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the  luxation  might  still  be  termed  subtoraTOid.  Considering  tlie 
wider  displacement,  one  expects  more  pathology  than  in  a  subcoracoid 
about  the  luxated  head.  The  capsule  is  more  widely  torn.  There  is 
more  swelling  and  a  greater  violence  has  acted.  This  displacement 
results  also  in  tearing  off  of  the  bonj'  surfaces  of  the  tuberosities, 
laceration  of  the  suhscapularis  muscle,  and  greater  pressure  on  the 
contents  of  the  axilla.  The  arm  is  in  a  position  of  greater  abduction, 
the  head  of  the  humerus  lies  higher  and  farther  in  toward  the  median 
line  immediately  beneath  or  even  behind  the  clavicle.  Beneath  the 
acromion  there  is  a  more  prominent  hollow  and  the  arm  is  shortened. 
When  the  arm  is  abducted,  the  shoulder  sticks  and  the  ino\-ements 
obtained  include  the  scapula.  In  some  rare  instances  the  arm  remains 
abducted  after  the  luxation,  and  tlie  head  is  driven  forward  and  inward 
so  that  the  arm  stands  out  widely. 

Treatment.— Treatment  of  this  type  of  dislocation  is  reduction  by 
the  different  means  used  for  subcoracoid  luxation.  It  the  displace- 
ment is  distinctly  subclavicular  and  the  head  lies  far  inward  and  is 
rigidly  bound  in  slight  inward  rotation,  it  is  wise  to  make  lateral  and 
downward  traction  on  the  arm  in  order  to  pull  the  head  out  until  it 
comes  to  rest  under  the  coracoid.  This  traction  may  be  continued 
until  reduction  occurs,  especially  if  the  ligaments  have  been  widely 
torn.  After  a  subcoracoid  position  is  reached  and  the  ligaments  and 
capsule  appear  not  to  be  torn  more  than  in  an  ordinarj'  case,  any  of 
the  maneuvers  of  reduction  will  effect  a  replacement. 


2.  POSTERIOR   DISLOCATIONS.  ■ 

These  are  classified  as  subacromial  and  subspinous,  depending  on 
the  position  the  head  assumes  in  relation  to  the  acromion  process  and 
spine  of  the  scapula.  As  in  the  case  of  the  anterior  dislocations,  the 
division  is  quite  arbitrary,  except  in  the  rare  instances  of  complete 
sulispinous  displacement,  Posterior  traumatic  dislocations  are 
uncommon;  a  few  of  them  occur  in  infants  at  time  of  delivery,  or  arc 
congenital  in  character.  Hitzrot'  recorded  a  case  in  an  eight-year-old 
girl. 

The  causes  are  usually  falls  on  the  elbow  with  the  arm  adducted, 
muscular  action,  or  direct  violence  from  a  blow  against  the  front  of 
the  shoulder.  The  mechanism  is  first  internal  rotation  of  the  arm  and 
humeral  head,  then  tearing  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule, 
and  continuation  of  the  pressure,  forcing  the  bone  head  out  posteriorly, 
Many  cases  occur  during  epileptic  fits  from  muscular  contraction  or 
falls.  Malgaigne  collected  over  3lt  cases  in  ISJJ.'i.  and  there  have 
l)een  about  20  more  added  to  the  literature  since  that  time.  Some 
of  the  cases  have  permitted  careful  examination,  as  the  patients  •-■ 
suffered  other  and  fatal  injuries. 

I  Ann.  of  Sunc,  1v,  622. 
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Pkthology. — ^The  pathologj"  invoh'es  the  capsular  ligament,  which 
has  been  rather  widely  torn  in  all  cases  examined.  The  greater  tuber- 
osity of  the  humerus  has  frequently  been  avulsed,  remaining  near  its 
normal  position.  The  subscapularis  muscle  and  lesser  tuberosity 
have  been  found  torn  off,  and  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  may  he 
displaced  from  its  groove  and  come  to  lie  on  the  axillary  side  of  the 
bone,  as  in  Hitzrot's  case.  The  spinati  muscles  are  usually  unharmed. 
Fracture  of  the  humeral  neck  may  be  a  complication. 

Symptoms  .—The  arm  has  generally  been  found  rotated  inward  and 
adducted  so  that  the  elbow  presses  against  the  side  of  the  chest  wall. 
Arm  movements  are  painful  and  restricted.  The  length  of  the  arm 
does  not  vary  enough  to  be  of  any  value  for  diagnosis.  Examination 
of  the  shoulder  shows  swelling,  which  may  mask  the  position  of  the 
head.  The  front  of  the  joint  seems  flattened,  the  acromion  is  promi- 
nent, and  pressure  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  shoulder  fails  to 
feel  the  round  head  of  the  humerus.  On  the  back  of  the  joint  there 
is  swelling,  and  the  head  can  be  felt  to  rotate  with  the  shaft.  Sub- 
acromial dislocations  are  likely  to  be  overlooked,  much  as  subluxations 
forward,  and  both  shoulders  must  be  compared.  The  long  axis  of  the 
humerus  may  be  directed  backward  enough  to  be  of  aid  in  diagnosis. 
In  the  subspinous  variety,  the  head  has  moved  well  backward  and 
inward  and  has  dropped  away  from  the  acromion  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  finger  may  be  pressed  in  between  them.  The  joint  in  front  is 
strikingly  empty,  and  the  arm  may  be  in  abduction  and  internal 
rotation. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  the  subacromial  type  is  good,  as  reduc- 
tion is  easy.  The  cases  which  are  overlooked  on  account  of  swelling 
may  be  difficult  to  replace,  and  function  can  be  greatly  limited  if 
reduction  is  not  prompt.  Muscle  and  capsular  lesions  heal  readily. 
The  diagnosis  must  consider  bursitis  and  sprains  or  contusions  about 
the  shoulder-joint.  The  fulness  of  the  shoulder  posteriorly  and  the 
disappearance  of  such  fulness  after  reduction  efforts  confirms  diag- 
nosis. Roentgenograms  of  both  shoulders  in  corresponding  positions 
will  aid  materially. 

Treatment,— Treatment  is  accomplished  by  traction  on  the  arm 
down  and  outward,  accompanied  by  slight  rotary  mnticms  to  open 
the  capsular  tear.  Direct  pressure  on  the  head  by  the  thumbs  of  an 
assistant  may  push  the  head  forward  into  the  glenoid.  After  the 
arm  is  pulled  downward  it  can  be  adducted  and  rotated  inward  for 
the  relaxation  of  the  intact  anterior  position  of  the  capsule  and  the 
attached  muscles,  the  head  being  levered  thus  gently  back  into  the 
glenoid.  Recurrence  after  simple  traumatic  posterior  dislocation 
should  not  be  more  fre<|ueiit  than  after  anterior  dislocation.  If  there 
is  complicating  pathohtgy  involving  fractures  of  the  tul)erosity  or 
glenoid  rim  and  muscle  laceration,  reduction  may  be  incomplete,  and 
if  function  is  interfereil  with,  open  operation  will  be  indicated.  One 
must  consider  the  possibility  of  permanent  cure  very  carefully  licfore 
operating  on  e)>ileptic  or  j>aralytic  cases  who  lack  muscle  tone. 
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Downward  dislocations  are  divided  into  subglenoid  and  luxatio 
erect a. 

Subglenoid  Dislocations.— Subglenoid  dislocations  comprise  those 
in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  has  been  displaced  downward  on 
the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  muscle  or  has  assumed 
a  position  beneath  the  glenoid  rim  and  lies  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  scapular  neck.  This  position,  considered  as  a  permanent  displace- 
ment, is  uncommon,  but  it  doubtless  occurs  frequently  in  the  course 
of  what  finally  becomes  a  subcoracoid  dislocation. 

CauM.— The  cause  is  hyperabduction  of  the  shoulder  by  the  indi- 
vidual raising  his  arm  forcibly,  as  in  raising  a  person  by  a  violent  jerk 
on  the  arm,  or  by  his  failing  into  a  narrow  space  with  the  arm  extended. 
Pitching  falls  on  the  extended  arm  offer  the  same  mechanism.  The 
capsular  tear  is  in  the  lower  border  between  the  subscapular  inser- 
tion in  the  lesser  tuberosity  and  the  biceps  head.  The  subscapular 
muscle  is  generally  torn.  In  Leroy's  case'  the  capsule  was  torn  on  the 
lower  internal  border  along  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  and  was  also 
separated  at  the  upper  part,  including  the  insertion  of  the  spinati 
muscles.  The  head  of  the  humerus  rested  on  the  axillary  border  of 
the  scapula  and  was  so  rotated  that  the  greater  tuberosity  rested 
against  the  anterior  border  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula.  The  sub- 
scapular arterj'  and  the  circumflex  artery  and  nerve  may  be  injured. 
In  all  the  cases  I  have  seen  there  has  been  a  complicating  fracture  of 
the  greater  tuberosity. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — ^The  arm  is  more  abducted  and  appears 
shorter  than  in  subcoracoid  dislocation.  The  difference  in  length 
of  the  two  arms  may  be  but  little  by  mensiu-ation.  The  long  axis 
of  the  humerus  prolonged  passes  through  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
and  does  not  point  up  into  the  neck  so  acutely.  The  humeral  head 
lies  in  continuity  with  the  shaft  and  can  be  felt  and  seen  bulging  out 
the  axilla.  There  is  flattening  of  the  deltoid  area  and  a  palpable 
hiatus  exists  between  the  acromion  and  the  head.  As  in  types  of 
forward  dislocation  the  differentiation  between  subglenoid  and  sub- 
coracoid luxations  may  be  merely  a  matter  of  sHght  difference  in  posi- 
tion of  the  head.  In  the  true  subglenoid  type  the  head  lies  in  the 
axilla  behind  the  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  not  under  it. 

Treatment. — Treatment  is  traction  outward  and  slightly  upward, 
with  some  external  rotation  to  open  the  capsular  tear.  This  action 
lifts  the  head  on  to  the  glenoid,  and  by  the  arm  being  swung  it  can 
be  levered  into  position.  Direct  pressure  upward  on  the  head  during 
traction  may  push  it  quickly  into  place.  Any  of  the  methods  for  sub- 
coracoid dislocation  may  be  used,  especially  if  in  the  manipulation 
the  head  rides  farther  forward  and  tends  to  assume  a  subcoracoid 
displacement.  Fracture  of  the  tuberosity  must  be  excluded  after 
reduction,  and  a  roentgenogram  should  be  made. 
>  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Anat.,  1844,  p.  102. 
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Lnxatio  Erecta. — This  is  an  unusual  and  excessive  type  of  sub- 
glenoid dislocation,  caused  by  forcible  abduction  of  the  arm  and 
possibly  by  additiotaal  force  which  pushes  the  head  downward  after 
it  is  pried  out  of  the  shoulder  cavity.  The  arm  is  completely  elevated, 
the  forearm  rests  across  the  head  and  there  is  pain  and  rigidity  on 
all  attempts  to  lower  it.  There  is  great  capsular  damage,  with  asso- 
ciated muscle  tears.  Fracture  of  the  tuberosities,  injiirj'  of  the  axillarj- 
vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  circumflex  ner\'e  and  artery  are  expected. 
Diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  The  arm  is  held  rigidlj'  up,  the  head  of 
the  bone  can  be  felt  in  the  axilla,  and  there  is  no  fracture  of  the 
humerus.  The  acromion  may  be  broken  off  from  pressure  of  the 
humerus  as  the  displacement  occurs.  I  have  seen  one  case  in  which 
the  humerus  was  broken  at  the  surgical  neck  after  the  head  was  in  a 
position  of  extreme  subglenoid  dislocation;  the  arm  iell  to  the  side, 
leaving  the  head  out  of  the  joint  turned  upside  down.  There  was 
shortening  of  the  arm  and  much  pressure  pain.  Diagnosis  was  made 
from  the  roentgenogram. 

Reduction  is  made  by  traction  upward  to  pull  the  head  back  into 
the  glenoid  via  the  tear  in  the  capsule  on  the  lower  border.  Direct 
pressure  upward  on  the  head  is  of  assistance.  The  arm  is  then  lowered 
to  the  side  by  adduction. 


4.  UPWARD  DISLOCATIONS. 

Upward  dislocation,  when  the  head  lies  in  a  supraglenoid  position, 
is  extremely  rare.  Stimson'  has  collected  14  oases  starting  with 
the  first  case  reported  by  Laugier*  in  1834.  The  recent  literature 
of  dislocations  has  been  barren  of  this  type,  and  on  account  of  its 
rarity  and  the  disputed  true  character  of  most  of  the  reported  instances, 
only  the  essential  points  will  he  discussed.  The  cause  is  probably 
extreme  violence  directed  against  the  arm  in  an  upward  and  forward 
direction,  possibly  applied  at  the  elbow  with  the  forearm  in  flexion. 

The  humerus  is  displaced  upward  and  forward.  Capsular  lesion 
must  occur  on  the  upper  margin,  and  if  the  displacement  is  great  the 
whole  capsule  and  the  periosteum  about  the  neck  may  be  stripped 
off.  Fracture  of  the  acromion,  coracoid,  greater  and  lesser  humeral 
tuberosities,  and  even  of  the  clavicle  may  be  complications.  The 
long  head  of  the  biceps  tendon  is  either  torn  from  its  insertion  at  the 
top  of  the  glenoid  rim  or  it  remaias  adherent,  and  the  head  rides 
forward  and  upward,  leaving  the  tendon  on  its  inner  surface  below. 
Experiments  on  the  cadaver  show  that  outward  rotation  of  the  arm 
accompanied  by  an  upward  driving  force  can  produce  the  dislocation. 
The  deltoid  fibers  may  be  se]>arated,  the  head  forcing  its  way  through 
them.  Muscles  attached  to  the  tuberosities  may  be  lacerated  or  torn 
loose  from  the  bone. 
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Symptoms  and  Diagsosu. — The  head  of  the  bone  is  plainly  seen  rid- 
ing upward  and  may  project  an  inch  above  the  acromion.  Rotatory 
shaft  movements  cause  this  head  to  move,  and  the  arm  is  shortened. 
Posteriorly  the  shoulder  appears  flattened,  and  the  deltoid  fibers 
maj'  be  relaxed,  if  the  bone  has  punctured  through  them.  The 
coracoid  and  acromion  cannot  be  satisfactorily  palpated.  Shoulder 
movements  are  restricted  and  painful,  and  the  arm  lies  close  to  the 
side. 

Treatment. — Practically  ail  the  cases  reported  have  been  old  cases 
in  which  traction  failed  to  effect  reduction.  In  recent  cases,  one  of 
as  long  standing  as  thirty  days,  traction  downward  aided  by  direct 
pressure  on  the  head  has  made  reduction.  Some  of  the  long-standing 
cases  were  given  no  treatment.  In  the  bands  of  modern  surgeons  open 
operation  would  undoubtedly  be  performed  to  free  the  head  of  the 
bone,  hollow  out  the  glenoid  and  cover  its  surface  with  a  fat  or  fascial 
flap  for  arthroplastic  purposes.  A  simpler  operation  would  consist 
in  excision  of  the  head  and  a  covering  of  the  neck  with  a  tissue  flap 
to  form  a  false  joint  at  the  site  of  the  old  glenoid  cavity.  The  deform- 
ity alone  would  hardly  constitute  an  indication  for  open  operation, 
if  the  function  were  at  all  satisfactory.  A  painful  and  stiffened  arm 
bound  close  to  the  side  would  surely  be  mobilized  in  the  present 
era  of  joint  surgery-. 

Habitual  and  Recurrent  Dislocations. — Recurrent  shoulder  dis- 
locations which  become  habitual  are  not  common.  They  are  practically 
all  of  the  anterior  type.  They  occur  frequently  in  epileptics  who  are 
subject  to  falls  in  convulsions  and  have  suffered  one  or  more  traumatic 
dislocations. 

Games. — The  causes  are  assigned  to  three  different  sources,  or  a 
combination  of  them,  by  most  authors.  In  188f»  Lobker  called 
attention  to  anatomical  defects  in  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
which  were  like  compression  grooves,  and  which  were  supposed  to 
permit  the  head  to  slide  easily  over  the  glenoid  ring.  The  bone  defect 
in  the  humerus  by  groove,  or  the  tearing  of  the  tuberosities  and  bone 
avulsion  of  the  glenoid  rim,  comprise  one  class  of  causes.  Two  other 
conditions  favoring  recurrence  are  supposed  to  be  laxity  or  incom- 
plete healing  of  the  capsule,  and  tearing  or  atrophy  of  those  muscles 
which  act  to  hold  the  humerus  up  against  the  glenoid  and  so  tend  to 
pre\ent  dislocation  (external  rotators). 

(!)  Hone  Deferk. — Lobker's  specimen  showed  a  deep  groove  in  the 
head  in  a  part  of  its  circumference  which  rested  next  to  the  glenoid. 
The  cartilage  over  this  depression  was'smooth  and  showed  no  injury, 
nor  was  there  evidence  of  compression  fracture  of  the  bone  at  that 
site. 

Gregoire*  made  an  anatomical  study  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
in  recurrent  dislocation  and  stated  that  be  considered  the  groove  or 
notch  present  in  the  humeral  head  was  the  main  cause  of  habitual 

'  Rev.  d'Orthup.,  January,  1913. 
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dislocation  and  that  the  deformity  was  a  congenital  one  anteilating 
the  first  dislocation.  Laxity  or  attenuation  of  the  capsule  practically 
always  accompanies  this  bone  deformity.  He  attempted  to  prove  his 
assertion  by  studying  tiie  internal  arrangement  of  the  trabecule  in 
the  head.  In  recurring  dislocations,  he  found  a  regular  trabecular 
arrangement  as  in  the  normal  head,  contrasting  with  the  irregular 
distortion  of  trabeculte  in  old  unreduced  dislocations,  which  also  present 
this  type  of  groove  or  notch.  When  the  inner  edge  of  the  glenoid  has 
been  chipped  or  torn  away,  we  may  expect  dislocation  to  occur  more 
easily,  but  this  defect  has  less  importance  in  the  causation  of  habitual 
dislocation  than  it  has  in  subluxation.  If  the  notch  in  the  bone  and 
a  weakened  capsule  are  the  main  causes,  the  recurrent  mechanism  is 
explained  on  the  basis  of  elevation  of  the  abducted  arm  with  external 
rotation.  The  capsule  yields  in  front,  the  notch  locks  over  the  anterior 
border  of  the  glenoid  rim,  and  a  slight  trauma  is  sufficient  tu  force 
the  dislocation  on  to  completion. 

(2)  Unity. — Laxity  and  incomplete  healing  of  the  fibrous  portion 
of  the  joint  capsule,  with  or  without  head  abnormalities,  is  given  as 
a  principal  cause,    Thomas'  is  of  the  opinion  that  recurrent  luxation 

■  is  exclusively  caused  by  capsule  laxity  and  that  the  condition  is  a 
hernia  of  the  joint,  a  thinning  of  the  fibrous  portion,  permitting  a 
bulging  weakness  of  the  synovial  portion  like  a  sac. 

(3)  Atrophy  or  Tearing  of  the  External  Rotators. — Atrophy  or  tear- 
ing of  the  external  rotators  of  the  shoulder  and  the  shoulder-girdle 
muscles  is  also  considered  a  main  cause.  The  most  recent  champion 
of  this  factor  is  Selig,*  who  considers  it  of  superior  importance  over 
bone  deformity,  glenoid  injury,  and  looseness  of  the  capsule. 

Probably  no  one  pathological  group  of  conditions  can  be  made  to 
cover  all  cases.  The  observations  of  all  operators  who  have  reported 
cases  must  be  put  together,  and  the  results  they  have  obtained  must 
be  sifted  until  conclusion  can  be  reached  as  to  the  cause  of  jnost  of 
the  cases  and  the  procedure  which  will  effect  cure  in  the  majority. 
An  extensive  capsule  laceration  which  has  never  been  properly  healed, 
a  laxity  of  the  whole  capsule  of  long  standing,  rupture  or  atrophy 
of  the  external  rotators  of  the  humerus,  and  fracture  of  the  glenoid 
rim  or  other  bone  defects  previously  eniuuerated,  may  be  present  in 
any  combmation. 

Treatment. — ^The  simplest  treatment  of  habitual  dislocation  con- 
sists in  the  avoiding  of  recurrence.  That  means  avoidance  of  abduction 
and  elevation  of  the  arm,  for  some  cases  slip  out  of  place  so  easily  that 
the  act  of  putting  on  a  coat  or  raising  the  hand  to  the  head  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  luxation.  Recurrence  can  be  warded  off  by  the 
p&tient's  wearing  a  stiff  shoulder  cap  which  inhibits  abduction  and 
elevation,  or  by  wearing  about  the  wrist  a  strap  which  is  fastened 
to  the  waist  affording  enough  play  for  some  uses,  but  prohibiting 
the   dangerous  positions.     Reduction   after   habitubl   dislocation   is 
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generally  easy  to  perform.  Sometimes  the  patient  can  do  it  himself 
or  can  direct  others  with  little  pain  to  himself.  A  few  persons  can 
cause  both  a  dislocation  and  its  reduction  by  muscular  action,  and  the 
act  can  be  repeated  any  number  of  times.  Usually  the  intervals 
between  luxation  are  variable  and  dependent  on  thoughtless  move- 
ments or  slight  accidental  trauma.  Rarely  the  fear  of  pain  of  reduction 
on  the  part  of  patients  necessitates  the  use  of  anesthesia. 

Operative  treatment  offers  hope  of  much  improvement  and  pfobable 
cure,  and  the  condition  cannot  he  made  worse.  Operations  repair 
the  pathology  as  it  is  found  or  simply  make  an  ordinary  capsular 
replacement  with  or  without  strengthening  it.  Hildebrand  reported 
25  operative  cases'  and  Perthes  4.'  In  their  operations  they  deepened 
the  glenoid  cavity  when  it  was  found  to  be  shallow,  packed  pouches 
in  the  capsule  with  gauze  and  reattached  the  external  rotators  to  the 
tuberosity,  or  tucked  the  capsule  as  Indicated. 

Thomas'  is  a  firm  advocate  of  capsule  plication  (capsulorrhaphy), 
basing  his  opinion  on  the  fact  that  bony  contact  between  the  humerus 
and  the  glenoid  cavity  is  maintained  at  all  times  in  a  normal  shoulder 
in  any  position.  His  report  covers  eighteen  shoulders  ojwrat^d  on 
in  sixteen  patients  and  after  his  preliminary  work  on  the  cadaver  he 
now  advises  the  axillary  operation.  He  performed  twelve  out  of 
eighteen  operations  by  an  axillary  incision  anterior  to  the  large  vessels 
and  ner\'es.  Two  successful  eases  done  by  this  approach  were  reported 
by  Telford.*  Thomas  now  offers  the  posterior  axillary  operation  as 
a  simpler  procedure,  the  time  for  completing  it  being  but  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes.  The  arm  is  held  out  at  right  angles  to  the  body, 
and  a  four-inch  incision  posterior  to  the  axillary  vessels  is  made  over 
the  head  of  the  humerus.  The  latissimus  dorsi  tendon  is  the  guide 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  This  tendon  is  retracted  downward, 
and  the  subscapular  muscle  is  pulled  upward  and  freed  from  the 
capsule  which  lies  just  beneath.  The  circumflex  ner\'e  and  artery 
are  identified  and  isolated.  Palpation  of  the  glenoid  and  head  of  the 
humerus  shows  the  extent  of  the  capsule,  which  is  then  cut  open  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  midway  between  the  glenoid  and  humeral 
attachments.  It  necessary,  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  inspected  or 
loose  bone  fragments  can  be  removed.  The  head  is  placed  in  the 
glenoid,  and  the  capsule  is  overlapped  and  sutured  without  too  much 
tension.  Drainage  is  instituted  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube,  which  is 
removed  the  next  day.  The  skin  is  sutured  and  the  arm  is  bandaged 
to  the  side  with  an  aseptic  axillary  pad.  This  becomes  saturated  and 
needs  daily  renewal.  After  three  weeks  a  non-epileptic  patient  begins 
movements  upward  anteriorly,  which  he  iiicrease.s  until  after  five 
weeks  he  is  urged  to  climb  a  hanging  rope  or  hang  from  a  horizontal 
bar,  and  the  shoulder  movements  rapidly  bec<)me  normal.  Epileptic 
patients  are  kept  quiet  at  least  four  weeks  before  motion  is  permitted. 
Thomas  states  the  following  advantages  of  the  ix»sterior  axillary  opcn- 

■  Arch.  f.  kliii.  Chir.,  livi,  300, 
•Loccit, 
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ing  over  the  anterior:  It  makes  a  smaller  wound,  the  large  axillary 
vessels  and  nerves  do  not  come  into  view,  and  the  anterior  circumflex 
vessels  are  not  injured  as  they  are  in  the  anterior  operation.  Capsular 
access  is  easier  and  more  rapid.  Time  of  operation  is  shorter,  normal 
motion  returns  more  quickly,  and  there  is  less  buried  suture  material. 

The  results  of  eapsulorrhaphy  are  very  encouraging.  Of  Thomas's 
18  operations,  16  were  successful,  1  partially  successful,  and  1  a  failure. 
The  earlier  this  operation  is  performed,  the  better  the  chance  of  cure. 
Non-epileptics  offer  a  better  prognosis  than  epileptics,  and  the  failures 
in  late  cases  are  probably  caused  by  the  groove  defects  in  the  head  of 
the  hmnerus  or  the  glenoid  and  the  great  laxity  of  tissues  affonled  by 
the  repeated  luxations. 

Other  methods  to  strengthen  the  weakened  capsule  in  addition  to 
eapsulorrhaphy  have  been  used.  Wemsdorff'  advised  open  operation 
.  on  all  habitual  shoulder  dislocations,  but,  because  he  believed  cap-sular 
plication  alone  was  insufficient,  he  took  the  short  head  of  the  biceps 
and  fastened  it  to  the  lesser  tuberosity  to  strengthen  the  active  restrain- 
ing apparatus  in  front  of  the  joint.  Openshaw  reported  3  cases  suc- 
cessfully treated  after  failure  by  other  methods,  by  detaching  the 
8ubscapularis  tendon  from  its  insertion  and  fastening  it  to  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  Ehrlich  and  Clairmont'  took  a  flap  of 
deltoid  muscle  from  the  posterior  border  which  they  swung  under  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  shoulder  to  strengthen  the  capsule.  They  did 
4  cases  with  a  recurrence  in  1.  Armour*  in  a  report  on  Clair- 
mont's  operation  states  that  Robert  Jones  had  performed  two  of  these 
operations  in  1912.  The  flap  of  deltoid  muscle  is  carried  through 
the  quadrilateral  axillary  space  from  behind  forward  and  so  fastened 
in  front  that  it  makes  a  sphincter-like  ring  about  the  neck  of  the 
humerus.  The  subsequent  immobilization  of  the  arm  must  continue 
at  least  two  months.  The  first  case  operated  on  bj'  Jones  recurred 
after  the  dressing  was  removed,  the  cause  being  either  insufficient 
fixation  of  the  muscle  or  too  short  an  immobilization.  The  second  case 
obtained  a  cure.  Seidel^  separated  the  subscapular  muscle,  took  out 
an  oval  piece  of  the  capsule,  sutured  the  edges  together,  and  then 
covered  the  entire  front  of  the  joint  with  a  piece  of  transplanted  fascia 
which  he  sutured  to  the  deltoid  and  subscapularis.  The  patient 
died  some  time  later,  and  microscopic  examination  showed  that  the 
fascial  flap  had  been  preserved.  Schultze*  reported  2(>  cases  of  hahitual 
shoulder  luxation  treated  by  capsule  plication,  7  of  which  recurred 
within  two  or  three  years.  He  has  come  to  agree  with  others  who 
believe  that  fascial  flaps  are  necessary  in  addition  to  the  capsule 
suture. 

The  influence  of  the  muscles  has  attracted  Selig's  attention."    He 

1  ZlHrhr.  f.  Ortliop.  Chir.,  1908. 

'  Froic  Vereiaig  der  Chir.  des  Congress,  SachseD,  1913. 

'  Liverpool  Med.  Chir.  Jour..  IBM,  axiv.  No.  65.  p.  100. 

•  Zentralbl.  f.  Chir..  1913.  xl.  1344. 

*  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  1914.  Bd.  civ,  Heft  155,  p.  139. 
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CTiticizt's  the  use  of  inactive  tissue  like  fascia  or  the  liiceps  tendon 
to  strengthen  the  capsule,  and  says  recurrent'es  can  be  avoided  by 
using  active  instead  of  [mssive  material.  Ducherue'  is  quoted  as 
stating  that  the  supraspinatus  muscle  is  an  ele\'ator  of  the  arm  more 
powerful  than  is  understooil,  and  besides  helping  the  deltoid  it  also 
aids  in  holding  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  contact  with  the  joint 
surface.  When  the  supraspinatus  and  trapezius  ha^■e  atrophied,  dur- 
ing a  subsequent  raising  of  the  arm  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  fre- 
quently displace<l  forward  into  subluxation.  If  the  surpraspinatus 
is  functionating  normally,  even  when  the  deltoid  is  atrophied,  the 
subluxation  cannot  occur.  The  scapulohumeral  ligament  is  important 
in  this  restraint.  Selig  advocates  an  open  operation  also  on  an  anatomi- 
cal basis  from  his  standpoint,  namely,  through  an  incision  in  the 
supraspinous  fossa.  The  trapezius  fibers  are  separated,  and  the 
supraspinatus  tendon  is  recognized.  This  tendon  is  shortened  by 
plication  as  much  as  it  can  be,  and  the  dislocation  does  not  recur, 
because  the  muscle  holds  the  humeral  head  in  place. 

Recurrent  and  habitual  dislocations  dependent  on  pathological  joint 
changes,  congenital  conditions  and  paralyses,  and  not  the  result  of 
traumatic  dislocation  are  not  considered  in  this  work. 

Old  Sboalder  Disloeations.—Shnulder  dislocations  l>ecome  old  at 
different  periods  following  their  luxation.  Some  can  be  reduced  a 
month  after  injury,  others  have  been  put  back  after  four  months,  but 
as  a  rule  after  three  months  of  displacement  in  the  abnormal  position 
the  dislocation  becomes  irreducible  and  is  classed  as  old.  Kocher 
considers  them  irreducible  and  subject  for  operative  reduction  as  early 
as  five  to  seven  weeks  after  luxation,  yet  he  reports  25  out  of  28 
cases  reduced  by  manipulation,  1  over  five  months  after  injury.* 

The  obstacles  to  reduction  may  comprise  any  one  or  a  combina- 
tion of  those  given  under  obstacles  to  recent  dislocation.  There  are 
in  addition  the  secondary  and  progressive  changes  of  the  displace- 
ment. Briefly  there  are  cicatricial  contractions  of  healing  scars  in 
the  capsule,  adhesions  to  surrounding  axillary  structures,  bone  frag- 
ments, osteophj-tic  outgrowths,  callus  within  the  glenoid,  or  ovei^ 
growth  of  the  glenoid  rim.  The  muscles  about  the  shoulder  become 
shortened,  adherent  and  atrophied  and  obstruct  replacement.  A 
new  glenoid  cavity  with  a  false  joint  and  considerable  function  may 
have  developed,  and  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  better  to  attempt 
to  restore  the  head  to  its  customary  position  and  expose  the  patient 
to  operative  risks  and  possible  sepsis  with  a  resulting  ankylosis,  or 
to  lea\'e  the  condition  as  it  is.  When  the  arm  is  rigidly  fixed  aild 
there  are  pressure  symptoms  on  axillary  structures,  the  problem 
becomes  one  of  deciding  between  excision  of  the  head  and  a  false  joint, 
osteotomy  through  the  neck  with  a  false  joint,  or  better  position  of 
the  arm  and  operative  replacement. 

Non-operative  replacement  must  be  tried.     The  operator  must 
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bear  in  mind  the  dangers  of  rupture  of  axillary  vessels  and  nerves, 
as  well  as  fracture  of  tlie  humerus.  In  the  cases  reduced  by  Kocher 
spoken  of  previously,  the  humerus  was  fractured  three  times.  Mr. 
Robert  Jones  uses  i>a<lded  iron  rings  tlirough  which  the  arm  is  carrier!, 
and  traction  is  made  with  eounter-extension  of  the  ring  against  the 
scapula  and  axilla.  He  has  two  rings,  one  arranged  for  the  patient 
to  sit  and  the  other  for  him  to  recline  under  anesthesia.  Thomas' 
prefers  the  older  method  of  traction  in  abduction  and  reports  5 
cases.  He  failed  to  obtain  reduction  on  one  side  of  an  old  double 
dblocation.  His  method  is  similar  to  that  employed  by  Jones,  but 
instead  of  using  a  firmly  fixed  and  padded  metal  ring  for  counter- 
traction,  he  steadies  the  scapula  by  bracing  his  feet  against  it.  The 
abduction  method  depends  largely  on  the  strength  of  the  humerus 
and  the  firm  scapular  fixation,  force  being  applied  directly  to  the 
shortened  portions  of  the  capsule  by  the  traction  made  in  the  long 
axis  of  the  arm.  The  patient  is  fully  anesthetized  by  ether,  placed 
on  the  floor,  the  arm  manipulated  slightly  to  tear  the  contracted 
capsule,  and  traction  is  made  on  the  arm  by  Allis's  apparatus.  The 
operator  braces  one  foot  against  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula  and 
the  other  against  the  acromion  and  upper  border  while  he  pulls  in 
abduction.  As  the  head  starts  to  descend  an  assistant  may  aid  by 
pushing  down  on  it.  Old  dislocations  are  characterized  by  a  head 
lying  higher  than  that  in  recent  luxations.  The  traction  in  the  humeral 
axis  avoids  torsion  strains  and  fracture,  but  it  brings  the  head  down 
near  the  glenoid  level,  so  that  it  can  be  pushed  or  levered  over  the 
edge  into  the  joint.  As  the  pull  overcomes  the  resistance  and  the 
head  reaches  the  position  near  the  glenoid  the  assistant  makes  pressure 
outward  and  backward  to  force  the  head  over  into  the  joint.  Once 
into  the  joint  the  elbow  is  also  pulled  upon  by  the  assistant  to  assure 
complete  reposition  while  the  operator  maintains  his  traction.  The 
indications  for  attempted  reduction  of  old  dislocations,  especially 
by  operative  means,  can  be  enumerated  as  (1)  pressure  symptoms  on 
nerve  and  vascular  structures  and  (2)  cosmetic  and  functional  better- 
ment. H  the  head  is  restored  to  a  normal  tocus,  even  if  the  joint  is 
stiff,  the  scapula  permits  considerable  movement,  and  muscular 
atrophy  and  disfigurement  may  be  overcome.  The  incisions  are 
anterior  by  Andrew's  and  Jonas's  method ;  axillary  by  those  of  Langen- 
beck,  Madelung,  and  Nfelaton.  The  anterior  incision  offers  the  most 
complete  and  easiest  approach  to  the  restricting  tissues,  the  axillary 
is  efficient  for  resection  of  the  head,  but  like  the  posterior  incision 
it  does  not  permit  approach  to  the  adherent  anterior  part  of  the 
capsule  in  the  upper  anterior  axillary  space,  and  it  offers  little  chance 
for  leverage  on  the  head  of  the  bone.  A  posterior  approach  also 
involves  division  of  the  scapular  spine  and  reflection  of  the  acromion, 

Dollinger,  of  Budapest,  in  his  first  report  in  1902,*  mentioned   19 
old  shoulder  dislocations  treated  in  five  years.     Six  were  treated  by 
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nnn-opprative  metlKKl,  2  resulting  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  tlie  bone 
with  no  re<hictit>n.  ()f  the  remaining  VA,  3  were  treated  hy  resection 
of  the  hcaii,  and  W  open  arthrotomics  were  done  to  cut  the  retracteii 
mihscapularis  muscle,  whicli  lie  considered  tlie  greatest  obstacle  to 
reduction.  In  1911'  he  made  report  on  39  operated  cases,  38  of  which 
were  treated  consistently  by  division  of  the  subscapularis.  Eight  of 
tiiese  cases  were  infected,  and  there  was  1  death  from  injury  of  the 
axillary  artery;  the  best  results  were  obtained  in  the  ohl  luxations 
of  not  more  than  two  months'  standing,  for  which  50  to  75  per  cent, 
function  was  obtained.  He  apjjroached  the  joint  tJirough  an  incision 
between  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major.  The  pectoralia  minor  is 
retracted  upward  and  the  major  down.  The  spinati,  teres  minor, 
and  coracobrachial  is  are  now  in  front  of  the  head.  They  are  retracted, 
and  the  subscapularis  is  brought  into  view  by  tlie  rotating  of  the 
arm  outward.  Its  tendon  is  severed  and  the  dislocation  is  then  reduced 
hy  Kocher's  method,  after  which  the  subscapularis  is  sutured  to  its 
insertion. 

A  large  proportion  of  other  operators,  especially  American  surgeons, 
believe  that  the  fibrous  restrictions  from  torn  capsule  and  periosteum 
about  the  displaced  head  are  the  cause  of  irreducibility  in  these  dis- 
locations, and  most  of  them  favor  open  operation  by  an  anterior 
approach.  Jonas'  reported  11  cases,  the  greater  number  of  them 
approached  by  incision  tlirough  the  deltoid,  1  by  the  a.\illary  route. 
Nine  cases  were  operated  on,  7  were  reduced,  and  2  were  treated  by 
resection.  He  belie\e3  that  the  deltoid  and  supraspinatus  offer  great 
resistance  to  reduction.  In  1  case  he  found  the  glenoid  edge  so 
■  flattened  that  the  bone  gradually  slipped  out  of  place  again.  In  all 
but  2  of  his  cases  the  contour  of  the  head  was  normal,  in  these  2 
there  was  flattening  or  a  groove  in  the  posterior  surface.  Three  had 
tearing  off  of  the  greater  tuberosity.  The  final  outcome  of  all  cases 
was  improvement,  although  none  were  restored  to  full  use,  a  condition 
which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  hope  for.  Schultz  and  Kuttner 
found  after  arthrotomy  in  recent  dislocations  that  only  12  per  cent,  to 
15  percent,  gave  normal  function.  Pain  and  circulatory  disturbances, 
however,  always  disappeared.  Some  atrophy  of  the  deltoid  persisted. 
Otlier  opcjative  cases  have  been  reported  by  Pool'  and  Jopson'  with 
fair  results.  Jopson  could  not  make  reduction  until  the  anterior 
and  outer  fibers  of  the  capsule  were  incised.  Pool  advises  excising 
the  head  for  greater  freedom  of  motion,  and  replacement  in  normal 
position  for  strength,  and  he  suggests  preservation  of  the  anterior 
capsule  as  much  as  possible.  Hotchkins  reported'  fS  operated  cases, 
5  reduced  after  arthrotomy,  and  3  resected  heads. 

Andrews,  in  1905,  strongly  advocated  the  anterior  approach  by  resec- 
tion of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  close  to  its  insertion  after  an 
experience  based  on  radical  removal  of  the  breast  and  a  review  of  the 
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technic  of  Rearink,  Oilier,  Korte,  Dollinger,  Keetiey,  and  others 
previously  mentioned.  This  approach  avoids  danger  to  the  axillary 
vessels  and  nerves,  because  they  are  retracted  out  of  the  way  after 
the  muscle  is  severed.  The  capsule  is  then  cut  or  nicked  with  the 
help  of  rotatory  arm  movements,  and,  after  the  restrictions  are  alt 
cut  through  by  a  pull  of  a  steel  hook  passed  around  the  neck,  the  bone 
is  slipped  back  into  the  socket.  The  pectoralis  muscle  is  then  sutured 
together  by  mattress  stitches,  and  the  arm  is  put  in  an  immobilizing 
dressing  for  two  weeks.  Cautious  use  is  then  commenced,  and  results 
are  satisfactory.  I  have  reduced  three  old  shoulder  dislocations  by 
this  method  and  like  the  exposure,  the  opportunity  to  free  adherent 
vascular  structures,  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  head  go  back 
into  the  glenoid.  In  I  case  I  had  to  Incise  the  capside  and  fibrous 
mass  for  over  two-thirds  of  its  circumference.  Function  of  30  per 
cent,  to  45  per  cent,  resulted,  and  these  must  be  considered  fair  results 
as  the  cases  were  all  of  some  months'  standing. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
FliACTIHE  OF  THE  FOREAUM   BOXES. 

fl)  At  the  proximal  end:  the  olecranon;  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna;  head  am!  neck  of  the  radius;  (2)  The  shaft  of  one  or  both 
bones.  (3)  At  the  rii.stal  end:  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  alone;  Colles's 
fracture  of  the  radius  and  both  bones  near  tlie  wrist, 

1.  Fractures  of  the  Olecranon  Process. — The  ulna  develops  from 
three  ossification  centres,  iis  represented  in  Fig.  243,  and  injuries 
of  tile  olecranon  rarely  occur  through  the  epiphyseal  line. 


body  nl 


In  the  series  of   10,702  fractures  oUcramm 

examined  by  me  at  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  the  olecranon  was  concerned 
in  91  instances,  or  0.85  per  cent.  In 
1914  there  were  16  instances,  3  of 
which  were  complicated  by  condylar 
fracture  of  the  humerus.  The  plane 
of  fracture  may  run  transversely  or 
obliqueh'  across  the  olecranon  at  any 
point  from  the  tip  to  an  inch  distal 
to  the  coronoid  process,  passing  into 
the  elbow-joint  (Figs.  244-247).  This 
plane  is  generally  straight,  but  it 
may  be  irregular.  'I'here  may  be 
little  or  no  separation,  or  the  frag- 
ments may  be  widely  displaced  and 
the  proximal  fragment  pulled  up  by 
the  contraction  of  the  triceps  muscle. 
In  some  instances  there  are  two  or 
more  fragments,  and  the  fracture  is 
comminuted.  If  one  bears  in  mind 
the  manner  of  bone  separation  under 
stress  of  ligamentous  pull,  it  is  evident 
that  a  large  percentage  of  olecranon 
fractures   are  caused   not   by  direct 

violence  but  by  a  sudden  increase  in  tension  of  tlie  pull  of  the  triceps 
tendon.  Possibly  seven  out  of  ten  fractures  of  this  process  are  of  the 
oblique  type  with  little  separation  of  fragments,  the  plane  ninning  into 
the  joint,  and  exhibit  over  the  olecranon  area  of  skin  no  evidence  of 
direct  trauma.  The  other  30  per  cent.  t>f  cases  are  those  in  which 
the  fracture  is  complete;  tliat  is,  the  plane  is  more  directly  transverse, 
and  the  separation  of  fragments  is, distinct.     Included  in  this  class 
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and  representing  some  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  are  the  comminuted 
cases  caused  by  a  combination  of  muscular  pull  and  direct  trauma. 


Fio.  244. — Fraoturaof  tbeolacnooD 
In  a  child.  The  upper  frtwnent  re- 
tracted by  the  triceps  tandOD. 


When  a  person  falls  on  the  supioated  forearm,  his  muscles  instinc- 
tively tighten  to  break  the  force,  and  as  he  receives  the  impact  there. 
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is  a  sudden  great  increase  of  stress  in  the  region  of  the  triceps  insertion 
on  the  olecranon.  The  crushing  weight  of  the  fail  causes  the  ulna  to 
be  pulled  over  the  end  of  the  liumerus  as  a  fulcrum  with  the  triceps 
rigid,  and  tiiis  causes  the  bone  to  give.  The  line  is  transverse  or 
oblique,  depending  on  the  sharpness  with  which  the  weight  is  suddenly 
transmitted,  the  sharper  the  increased  tension,  other  factors  being 
equal,  the  more  transverse  the  fracture  line.  The  amount  of  separation 
following  depends  on  two  conditions,  first  the  amount  of  tear  in  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint,  including  the  periosteal  rupture, 


Fio.  248.— Fracture  of  the  ole- 
cranon uid  coronoid  process  and 
iDward  dislocatioD  of  the  elbov. 
Note  the  radiikl  heul  approiimB- 
tinit  tbe  mternal  epicondyie,  and 
Ibe  otecranoD  tjriDg  directly  jnaide 
the  lower  ead  of  the  humenu. 


Fio,  249. — Fracture  of  the  olecranon  and  dii- 
location  of  iha  radiiu  and  ulna  (orward.  Tbe 
olecranon  (ragmeDt  haa  remained  in  its  relation 
to  the  trochlea. 


and  secondly,  the  reception  of  some  direct  trauma  over  the  olecranon 
area  when  the  injured  elbow  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground.  These 
fractures  can  be  compared  with  patellar  fractures  in  many  ways.  The 
plane  of  fracture  starts  most  frequently  at  the  narrow  portion  of  the 
process,  its  weakest  part,  and  differs  from  experimentally  produced 
separations  following  blows  by  a  hammer  when  the  cadaver  muscles 
are  lax.  These  artificial  fractures  are  always  comminuted  into  several 
fragments,  and  there  is  no  oblique  plane  as  there  is  in  alt  fractures 
arising  from  torsional  violence. 
■     Muscular  action  by  contraction  of  the  triceps  has  caused  thb  frac- 
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ture  in  a,  person  overexerting  in  throwing  a  b^l  or  other  object, 
Hyperextension  of  the  forearm  may  also  cause  fracture  of  the  olecranon 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  tip  of  the  process  impinges  against  the 
olecranon  fossa  of  the  Iiumerus.  Capsular  stretching  or  tear  permits 
the  ulna  to  extend  bejond  its  usual  range,  and  the  tip  is  split  ofT  from 
within  outward.  Fracture  of  a  condyle  or  dislocation  forward  of  the 
head  of  the  radius  may  accompany  this  type  (Figs.  248  and  249). 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — Pain  In  the  elbow,  swelling  and  tenderness 
on  pressure  over  the  olecranon,  are  the  common  symptoms.  Volun- 
tary extension  may  be  limited,  especially  if  there  is  separation  of 
fragments,  and  the  patient  prefers  not  to  make  this  motion  on  account 
of  pain,  holding  the  forearm  comfortably  about  two-thirds  extended. 
In  recent  injury  when  the  plane  of  separation  is  complete  and  the 
upper  fragment  is  separated,  crepitus  is  easily  demonstrated.  By 
flexing  the  forearm  the  attendant  can  see  or  feel  that  the  upper  frag- 
ment does  not  move  with  the  forearm,  and  in  complete  fracture  he 
may  find  a  definite  sulcus  between  the  fragments  into  which  a  finger 
can  be  laid. 

Much  of  the  swelling  is  in  the  olecranon  area,  the  elbow-joint  as  a 
whole  showing  little  reaction.  After  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days 
the  bursa  over  the  olecranon  process  may  become  the  seat  of  swelling, 
and  the  skin  around  becomes  edematous  and  painful,  so  that  it  is 
difGcult  to  diagnose  fracture  or  a  traumatic  bursitis.  The  use  of  the 
Roentgen  rays  shows  that  a  large  percentage  of  olecranon  injuries  are 
really  fractures  that  have  little  separation,  so  that  in  the  pre-Roentgen 
era  there  was  doubtless  a  large  proportion  of  cracks  through  this 
process  which  were  not  recognized  as  fracture.  The  heavy  capsular 
and  elbow  ligaments  blend  with  the  periosteal  covering  of  this  process 
and  ha\'e  more  to  do  with  the  amount  of  the  separation  than  the 
pull  of  the  triceps  tendon.  The  bone  may  be  cracked  and  slightly 
separated  across  its  continuity,  but  if  there  is  no  accompanying  liga- 
mentous or  capsular  tear,  no  separation  will  follow  when  the  forearm 
is  brought  into  flexion.  The  process  may  be  badly  comminuted  and 
yet  not  separated,  if  this  ligamentous  envelope  retains  its  integrity. 
The  triceps  does  cause  separation,  if  this  tear  permits  retraction  of 
fragments,  and  in  many  cases  this  action  of  the  muscle  is  manifested 
at  once.  In  old  cases  with  separation,  the  proximal  fragment  tends 
to  be  pulled  higher  up,  as  this  strong  unopposed  muscle  contracts, 
but  it  cannot  draw  the  fragment  above  the  olecranon  fossa  of  the 
humerus,  unless  the  capsular  and  periosteal  attachments  are  loosened. 
Consequently  in  most  cases  seen  early,  before  there  is  pronounced 
swelling  or  infiltration,  full  extension  of  the  forearm  with  slight  press- 
ure down  on  the  upper  fragment  serves  to  bring  the  two  into  contact, 
and  crepitus  is  obtained.  If  the  upper  fragment  has  been  broken  off 
obliquely,  ending  in  a  sharp  |H)int  and  much  displacement,  this  pro- 
jection maj'  puncture  the  akin  or  threaten  pressure  necrosis,  if  the 
olecranon  area  has  been  damaged  bj'  trauma.  Dislocation  forward 
of  the  ulnar  shaft  accompanies  this  t^pe.    In  fresh  injuries  there  is 
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sufficient  ground  for  diagnosis  of  fracture  if  the  power  of  active  exten- 
sion is  diminished  and  there  is  present  swelling  and  a  persistent  point 
of  tenderness,  when  the  process  is  examined  by  digital  or  pencil-end 
pressure.  In  old  cases  the  presence  of  bursitis  must  be  excluded,  and 
a  Roentgen  picture  should  be  made  if  possible. 

The  character  of  the  Tejmr  of  the  fracture  does  not  need  the  dis- 
cussion it  was  formerly  entitled  to,  as  we  now  have  in  the  Roentgen 
rays  a  means  of  deciding  whether,  after  due  time,  a  union  is  bony  or 
fibrous.  Furthermore,  the  extent  of  restoration  of  function  in  the 
forearm  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  question  of  bony  or  fibrous 
union  between  the  fragments  as  it  does  on  the  presence  of  intra- 
articular projecting  callus,  lacerations  of  the  periosteum  with  the 
formation  of  bone  deposits  into  the  articular  capsule,  and  a  thickening 
and  shrinking  of  the  capsular  structure  which  interfere  with  joint 
motion.  Practically  all  olecranon  fractures  with  little  separation  or 
with  fragments  brought  into  reasonable  apposition  by  treatment 
result  in  bony  union.  This  fact  I  have  verified  by  skiagrams  taken 
in  the  course  of  weeks  or  months  after  injury.  If  there  is  a  wide 
separation  of  fragments  and  the  fracture  is  not  treated  by  open  opera- 
tion, fibrous  union  does  result  in  some  cases,  and  tn  nearly  all  of  these 
the  functional  result  is  good,  if  the  arm  has  been  treated  in  extension. 
In  a  small  proportion  complete  extension  of  the  forearm  is  lost,  but 
as  the  movement  of  flexion  is  one  of  greater  importance  in  function, 
this  partial  disability  of  extension  is  never  noticed.  Bony  union  does 
not  depend  so  much  on  the  line  of  fracture  or  the  number  and  shape 
of  the  fragments  as  it  does  on  proper  apposition  of  them  in  the  treat- 
ment. Rarely  the  periosteum  of  the  tip  of  the  process  becomes 
lacerated,  and  some  callus  is  thrown  out  here  beneath  and  possibly 
into  the  triceps  tendon,  which  may  become  adherent  to  the  olecranon 
fossa  and  preclude  use  of  the  joint.  If  a  strong  fibrous  union  is 
obtained,  this  may  stretch  a  little  after  use,  but  the  triceps  take  on  a 
little  shortening  by  contraction  of  the  muscle  length,  and  function  is 
satisf actor;'. 

Jones'  states  that  the  cases  which  he  has  treated  by  wiring  do  not 
surpass  those  treated  non-operatively,  and  that  although  operation 
leads  to  a  larger  percentage  of  good  anatomical  results  the  difference 
in  functional  results  of  the  two  methods  of  treatment  is  small.  The 
operative  results  give  77  per  cent,  good  functional  results  compared 
with  75  per  cent,  by  non-operative  treatment. 

Non-union  rarely  occurs  and  arises  from  improper  immobilization 
and  effort  to  approximate  the  fragments,  or  the  falling  between  of  a 
piece  of  periosteum  or  capsular  ligament  which  had  been  stripped  off 
the  bone.  Modern  treatment  in  cases  of  complete  separation  eradi- 
cates this  result.  We  should  expect  a  happy  result  from  open  treat- 
ment. Fibrous  union  of  the  fragments  may  be  present,  but  if  the 
capsular  and  ligamentous  structures  have  healed  firmly,  and  too  early 
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use  has  not  resulted  in  atrett-hing  of  the  scar  in  these  structures,  the 
function  may  be  very  gotxl.  That  non-union  is  not  feared,  partlj'  on 
account  of  lack  of  separation  and  partly  of  good  reduction  as  evidenced 
by  the  roentgenogram,  is  demonstrated  by  the  sixteen  fractures  of 
this  process  treated  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital  in  1914.  But  three 
of  these  were  subjected  to  open  operation,  and  yet  the  result  in  every 
case  was  good  to  excellent. 

Stiffness  in  the  joint,  incomplete  extension  or  flexion,  and  pain 
arise  from  the  conditions  mentioned  above  following  intra-  and  peri- 
articular damage  of  callut>  or  thickening  and  are  not  frequent, 

Treatment.^It  can  be  stated  that  treatment  depends  largely  on 
the  separation  of  the  fragments,  because  this  separation  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  accompanying  pathology  in  the  other  joint  structures. 
Simple  transverse  or  oblique  fracture  near  the  end  of  the  process, 
the  fragments  of  which  are  not  separated  and  do  not  tend  to  become 
so  when  tlie  forearm  is  flexed,  can  be  supiiorted  in  a  sling  with  the 
arm  nearly  at  a  right  angle.  If  this  position  tends  to  cause  fragment 
distraction,  the  forearm  is  maintained  in  a  position  of  extension  which 
allows  approximation  and  is  held  there  by  a  light  moulded  plaster-of- 
Pairs  splint  applied  on  either  surface  of  the  limb.  If  the  local  reaction 
is  severe  and  the  swelling  and  joint  distention  are  the  most  marked 
symptoms,  the  arm  is  placed  on  a  piUow  in  a  comfortable  |>osition 
and  an  ice-bag  is  applied  for  a  few  days  until  the  swelling  subsides. 
The  joint  may  be  drained  by  the  trephining  of  the  olecranon  accord- 
ing to  Doberaner's  suggestion  in  suppurating  elbows.'  In  a  few  cases 
of  little  separation  the  fragments  cannot  be  approximated  unless 
complete  extension  of  the  forearm  is  obtained. 

If  the  process  is  comminuted  or  tlie  oblique  ui>per  fragment  threatens 
skin  puncture,  the  co\'ering  of  the  elbow  must  be  kept  aseptic  by  an 
alcohol  wash  or  half-strength  tincture  of  iodine  and  dry  sterile  dressings. 
Then  complete  extension  is  obtained  by  an  anterior  moulded  plaster 
splint,  and  tlie  position  of  fragments  is  checked  by  a  roentgenogram. 
The  strapping  of  the  upper  fragment  as  a  means  of  pulling  it  down  or 
preventing  tipping  can  be  acromplished  by  the  use  of  I'-shapcd, 
narrow  strips  of  adhesive  tape  or  of  long  pieces  which  cross  just  above 
the  olecranon  tip  and  nin  well  down  on  to  the  forearm,  or  of  a  small 
pad  pressing  down  on  the  top  of  the  olecranon  and  strapped  firmly  in 
position. 

Hooks,  locked  into  tlie  upi»er  fragment  or  caught  in  the  triceps 
tendon  and  extended  to  attachment  in  a  permanent  plaster  <lressing 
or  cuff  below,  are  not  used  in  modern  jtractice.  These  are  much  like 
Malgaigne's  hooks  in  treatment  of  the  [latella.  I  ha\-e  never  seen  them 
used,  and  while  they  are  undoubtedly  of  \'alue  where  open  treatment 
could  not  be  obtained,  they  are  practically  never  emplojed. 

()l>en  treatment  is  reserved  for  those  cases  of  wide  separation,  com- 
minution, tilting,  or  presence  of  a  fragment  loose  in  the  joint  which 
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cannot  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  reduced  and  held  by  splinting  and 
strapping,  (hie  verj'  good  method  encircles  ail  fragments  with  a 
silver  wire  which  passes  through  the  triceps  tendon  above  and  through 
a  hole  drilled  in  the  transverse  axis  of  ulnar  shaft  below.  This  when 
tightened,  brings  all  fragments  and  the  capsular  structures  into  good 
position  and  the  operation  can  be  performed  through  a  two-inch 
incision  on  the  point  of  the  elbow.  The  forearm  is  put  up  in  three- 
quarters  extension  with  an  anterior  moulded  plaster  splint.  Silk  or 
linen  may  be  used  also  for  this  suture,  and  it  is  better  applied  through 
the  triceps  tendon  than  through  a  hole  bored  in  the  uppper  fragment, 
as  this  may  be  split  in  the  process  and  by  the  tendinous  route  but  one  ' 
hole  has  to  be  made  in  the  bone.  Small  loops  of  wire  in  the  long 
axis  of  the  ulna  do  not  hold  well,  are  difficult  to  introduce,  and  lie 
verj'  superficially. 


Flo.  250.— AntcropoHteriur  Fio.  251.— Repair  of  pro-  Fio.  252.— ADlerupos- 
y[cw  of  comniiiiuted  olecrB-  cediag  by  ivory  peg — latontl  terior  view  of  repair  by 
lUD   with  sepuration  of  fraR-    view.  ivory  peg. 


In  comminuted  fractures  I  have  sometimes  used  ivory  pegs  or  metal 
nails,  preferring  the  former  (see  Figs.  250,  251,  and  252).  The  peg  is 
introduced  through  a  small  incision  over  the  upper  fragment,  and, 
after  a  drill  hole  has  prepared  the  way,  driven  down  into  the  ulnar 
shaft.  The  arm  must  be  held  in  extension  during  this  operation,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  joint  surface.  The  arm  is  dressed  in 
extension.  On  the  whole  the  encircling  wire  suture  is  the  best  treat- 
ment if  operation  is  indicated,  as  it  tucks  all  fragments  snugly  together 
and  also  includes  the  other  structures.  Usually  it  holds  very  firmly, 
and  passive  motion  can  be  started  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  in  the 
direction  of  flexion. 
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Course. — In  simple  treatment  after  the  fourteenth  d&y  the  splint 
is  removed  and  a  small  amount  of  passive  motion  is  given  the  elbow. 
This  must  not  produce  pain  nor  rupture  the  delicate  adhesions  between 
fragments.  Each  day  this  is  repeated,  and  in  the  third  week  massage 
is  begun.  Union  should  be  complete  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  week,  and 
active  use  can  then  be  inaugurated. 

After  open  operation  the  course  is  about  the  same.  If  the  skin  is 
closed  wi^  clips,  these  are  all  taken  out  by  the  end  of  the  first  week. 
After  the  second  week  motion  and  massage  are  given  as  above,  and 
if  wide  separation  was  treated,  the  splint  should  be  left  on  five  or  six 
weeks,  when  bony  or  firm  fibrous  union  will  be  present.  Attainment 
of  use  of  the  arm  requires  some  additional  three  weeks. 

Old  cases  of  non-union,  or  of  fibrous  union  with  impaired  extension 
power  or  interference  with  joint  movement,  are  treated  by  more 
elaborate  operation.  If  it  is  a  case  of  simple  stretched  fibrous  union 
with  normal  joint  structures,  this  band  is  dissected  out,  the  ends  of 
the  fragments  freshened  by  a  very  sharp  chisel,  and  the  fragments 
wired  together.  If  interference  with  joint  function  is  found  to  be 
caused  by  excessive  callus,  thickened  capsular  structures,  or  the 
tilting  of  a  fragment  into  the  joint  surface,  these  must  be  dealt  with 
as  found,  and  the  possibility  of  capsulotomy  or  the  insertion  of  fat 
and  fascia,  as  in  arthroplasty,  must  be  considered  after  bonj'  excess 
is  chiseled  away,  that  new  adhesions  may  not  form. 

EldldiTseal  Separation. — The  epiphysis  of  the  olecranon  shows  begin- 
ning calcification  in  roentgenograms  of  eight-year-old  children;  by 
the  tenth  year  there  is  a  well-marked  centre  occupying  one-third  of 
the  process,  and  union  takes  place  with  the  rest  of  the  olecranon  in 
the  seventeenth  year  (Poland  and  Gray).  Of  the  16  cases  of  olecranon 
fracture  mentioned  above,  4  were  in  patients  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
year,  1  was  in  a  fourteen-year-old  boy;  and  2  of  these  were  distinct 
epiphyseal  separations.  This  has  been  considered  a  rare  epiphyseal 
injury  and  is  caused  by  stress  on  the  triceps  insertion  as  in  olecranon 
fractures,  or  by  a  sharp  blow  of  direct  violence,  as  in  a  fall  with  the 
forearm  in  flexion.  In  childhood  the  olecranon  is  proportionately 
smaller  in  size  and  its  projection  less  prominent  than  in  adults,  so 
that  when  the  forearm  is  flexed  to  a  right  angle,  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  epiphysis  in  children  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  lies  anterior  to 
the  plane  of  the  humeral  shaft  and  its  epicondyles.  Consequently, 
when  a  child  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old  falls  on  the  elbow, 
he  is  more  apt  to  receive  a  fracture  of  the  condyles  than  of  the  ole- 
cranon, as  the  former  processes  are  exposed  to  the  violence.  Hyper- 
extension  with  resulting  dislocation  of  the  bead  of  the  radius  may 
also  cause  this  epiphysis  to  separate. 

A  case  in  a  nine-year-old  boy  has  been  reported  by  Skillern,'  and  in 
Holmes's  System,  of  Surgery,^  out  of  a  total  of  2705  fractures  76  were 
of  the  olecranon,  10  of  those  occurring  before  the  tenth  year  of  age. 

I  Ann.  of  Surg.,  liii,  873.  '  1881.  i,  645. 
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If  the  diastasis  between  fra^^ments  is  great  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  periosteal  or  other  tissues  have  fallen  between  the  frag- 
ments, open  operation  should  be  the  treatment,  as  a  means  not  only 
of  promoting  union  but  of  preserving  the  growing  function.  In  minor 
separations,  treatment  in  a  moulded  plaster  splint  in  three-quarters 
extension  for  two  weeks  is  sufficient. 

Fracture  of  the  Coronoid  Process.— This  fracture  is  also  considered 
rare,  and  there  are  few  references  to  it  in  the  literature.  Robert 
Jones'  says  he  has  encountered  several  instances 
of  it  and  believes  that  it  is  much  more  frequent 
than  reports  show.  He  had  one  case  followed 
by  a  traumatic  myositis  ossificans  and  has  knowl- 
edge of  several  cases  followed  by  a  fresh  accu- 
mulation of  bone  after  removal  by  operation. 
In  the  last  year  I  have  seen  two  cases  of  this 
injury:  one  a  linear  crack  from  the  proximal  edge 
of  the  process  running  down  into  the  shaft  of  the 
bone,  and  the  other  a  transverse  fracture  with 
a  fair-sized  fragment  completely  displaced  for- 
ward. Neither  of  these  cases  was  accompanied 
by  dislocation  at  the  elbow,  and  in  cases  of  old 
posterior  elbow  dislocations  which  I  have  operated 
on  I  have  never  found  a  separate  fragment,  or 
evidence  of  fracture  of  the  coronoid,  although  I 
have  looked  for  them.  Many  authors  assert  that 
the  dislocation  is  necessarj-  to  cause  this  frac- 
ture (Fig.  253),  Indirect  violence  transmitted 
from  the  forearm  is  the  usual  cause,  although 
direct  violence  might  act. 

Stimson*  quotes  the  results  of  Lotzbeck,  who 
obtained  fracture  of  the  coronoid  in  five  out  of 
ten  attempts  by  striking  the  palm  of  the  hand 
when  the  elbow  was  fixed  in  a  slightly  flexed 
position.  A  sudden  sharp  contraction  of  the 
brachialis  anticus  muscle,  which  is  attached  on 
the  anterior  surface  near  the  base  of  this  pro- 
cess, may  cause  a  splitting  off  of  the  bone  with 
an  oblique  plane  of  separation.  In  these  cases,  if  the  separation  is 
complete,  the  distal  point  of  the  fragment  is  tUted  up,  whereas  in 
fracture  caused  by  indirect  or  direct  violence  and  with  a  more  trans- 
verse separation,  the  fragment  is  held  down  in  place  beneath  the 
insertion  of  this  muscle,  which  remains  intact.  To  permit  displace- 
ment, tearing  of  the  joint  capsule  as  well  as  the  periosteum  must 
take  place,  and  it  is  these  structures  which  retain  connection  with  the 
fragment  and  supply  it  with  nutrition  and  promote  union. 


Fio.  2S3.— Fracture  of 
the  coronoid  prDC«aa. 
NoU)  the  tetideDcy  of 
fragments  towaoder  id  to 
the  joint. 
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Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — In  linear  or  sprain  fracture  with  no 
separation  there  is  some  swelling  over  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  elbow 
and  pain  on  pressure  over  the  process.  Rapid  flexion  of  the  arm  may 
be  painful.  The  Roentgen  examination  gives  the  only  sure  diagnosis. 
If  a  fragment  has  been  separated  and  is  displaced  forward,  it  may  be 
felt  as  a  freely  movable  mass  beneath  the  brachialis  tendon,  or  crepitus 
may  be  obtained  by  the  surgeon  rubbing  the  coronoid  process  back 
and  forth  with  the  forearm  in  partial  flexion.  It  may  be  possible  to 
push  the  loose  fragment  into  position,  but  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
placement usually  follows  at  once,  if  the  pressure  is  removed. 

Treatment. — Treatment  consists  in  the  fixing  of  the  arm  in  a  moulded 
plaster  splint  in  a  position  of  flexion,  about  60  degrees  for  cases  of 
moderate  displacement,  or  in  full  flexion  if  the  fragment  tends  to  be 
dislocated  completely  forward.  If  the  process  is  merely  cracked  or 
there  is  no  separation,  fixation  is  a  sling  with  the  forearm  at  a  right 
angle  is  maintained  until  soreness  has  left  the  joint.  Active  use  is 
cautiously  begun.  In  old  cases  if  the  fragment  interferes  with  joint 
movement  by  mechanical  pressure  it  should  be  excised. 

Fractures  ol  the  Head  and  Neck  of  the  Badios. — These  fractures  have 
been  rare  for  the  most  part  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis 
before  the  advent  of  the  Roentgen  rays,  only  21  cases  being  reported 
up  to  1880,  although  the  first  case  was  known  in  1834.  Most  of  these 
21  cases  were  the  result  of  postmortem  examination.  In  1905  Thomas' 
collected  45  cases  in  the  literature.  Since  that  time  many  other 
reports  have  come,  the  largest  being  that  of  Stocklin,  who  cited  2G 
cases.  In  a  large  city  hospital  where  all  suspected  fractures  or  obscure 
injuries  are  subjected  to  Roentgen  examination,  these  fractures  are 
found  every  few  months.  In  1914  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital  there 
were  2  cases  of  fracture  of  the  head  and  1  of  the  neck,  also  a  buckling 
fracture  high  up  near  the  neck. 

The  radial  head  rotates  through  an  arc  of  nearly  180  degrees  held 
by  a  sling  formed  by  the  iesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  the 
orbicular  ligament.  Injuries  of  the  head  and  neck  consequently  often 
lead  to  interference  with  rotation  of  the  forearm,  especially  supination 
or  flexion  and  extension  of  the  elbow.  The  line  of  fracture  is  usually 
vertical  and  occurs  within  the  orbicular  ligament,  or  it  may  he  trans- 
verse, complete  or  incomplete,  so  that  a  fragment  is  split  off  freely. 
Children  are  prone  to  the  incomplete  transverse  type  and  the  sub- 
periosteal fracture  with  buckling  of  the  neck.  Epiphyseal  separation 
is  also  found,  while  in  adults  the  longitudinal,  complete  or  incomplete 
variety  is  the  usual  finding.  If  a  fragment  is  split  off  by  the  longitud- 
inal cracks,  it  usually  retains  its  connection  to  the  shaft  by  periosteum 
or  ligament  shreds, 

Cames.^Blows  of  direct  violence,  or  a  fall  on  the  elbow  which 
results  in  direct  violence  to  the  head  of  the  bone  is  the  most  frequent 
cause,  especially  in  fractures  of  the  neck  or  transverse  fractures  of 

>  Univ.  t>r  Penn.  Med.  Bull.,  xviii. 
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children.  Small  fragments  may  be  chipped  off  the  head  from  direct 
violence  in  dislocation  of  the  radius  either  by  impingement  against 
the  capitellum  of  the  humerus  or  possibly  by  the  mechanism  of  sprain 
fracture,  a  pulling  out  of  the  bony  surface  by  ligamentous  attach- 
ment (Figs.  254  and  255).  Stimson  believes  that  longitudinal  splitting 
of  the  head  and  separation  of  fragments  is  caused  by  violent  wTench- 
ing  of  the  forearm  and  cites  5  cases  seen  by  him  (Figs.  250  and  257). 
Falls  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  resulting  indirect  violence  on  the 
radial  head  are  disputed  mechanisms,  and  in  the  subperiosteal  or 
buckling  type  in  children  these  are  probably  the  cause. 


Fia.  254.  —  Longitu- 
dinal fracture  of  the 
radial  head,  a  condition 
easily  overooked.  This 
IB  a  tnic  joint  fraclure. 


In  fissures  or  longitudinal  cracks  of  the  head  and  neck  there  is 
no  displacement  of  fragments,  and  if  the  line  is  strictly  within  the 
orbital  ligament  there  is  no  crepitus.  On  attempts  at  supination . 
of  the  forearm,  however,  there  is  pain  aTid  muscular  spasm,  so  that 
this  motion  is  greatly  limite<l.  There  is  also  distinct  pain  on  direct 
pressure  over  the  radial  head,  aggravated  when  tlie  hand  is  grasped 
by  the  examiner  and  the  forearm  rotated.  If  transverse  fracture 
exists  below  the  orbicular  ligament,  there  is  more  separation  of  frag- 
ments, the  head  may  be  displaced  outward  and  forward,  or  a  piece 
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Via.  268. — IneiiinpM*  fnirlure  al  Iho  radial  bead  coiued  hgr  muacular  aelian   and 
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broken  out  may  come  to  lie  at  any  point  of  the  joint  anteriorly  or 
laterally,  especially  if  elbow  dislocation  has  been  a  complication.     In 


this  type  crepitus  is  usually  present  in  addition  to  the  restricted 
supination  and  pain  (Figs,  258,  259,  and  260). 
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Broken-ofT  heads  have  united,  always  with  displacement  and  loss 
of  function.  Sometimes  the  bone  ends  become  smoothed  over,  and 
non-union  results  with  a  varying  degree  of  functional  interference. 
The  rodiul  iitrve  may  become  involved  in  the  callus  op  be  injured 
primarily.     (See  Dislocations  of  Head  of  Radius.) 

Diacnosia.— In  the  fissure  type  of  fracture  of  the  head  without  dis- 
placement iliagnosis  is  made  on  the  limited  rotation  of  the  forearm, 
especiallj-  the  [jainful  supination,  the  evidence  of  blood  extravasation 
about  the  head,  and  a  point  of  great  tenderness  when  pressure  is  made 
by  an  examining  finger.  Transverse  fracture  of  the  head  with  dis- 
placement of  a  fragment  or  fracture  through  the  neck  which  displaces 
the  whole  head  have  in  addition  to  the  above  findings  a  crepitus 
when  the  forearm  is  rotated,  or  the  loose  fragment  is  distinctly  palpable 
in  the  joint  structures  near  the  olecranon.  Jarring  the  forearm  in 
its  long  axis  also  gives  pain  at  the  site  of  injury,  and  the  type  of 
fracture  is  settled  by  the  Roentgen  rays. 

Treatment,— Treatment  should  aim  to  preserve  function.  If  the 
fracture  is  seen  early  and  there  is  a  loose  fragment  at  any  part  of  the 
joint,  it  should  l>e  removed  at  once  by  operation.  Linear  cracks  with 
no  separation  demand  but  little  treatment;  immobilization  should 
be  short  and  active  use  should  be  made  of  the  joint  after  ten  days 
to  avoid  shrinking  of  the  capsule  and  restricted  motion.  In  children 
the  results  are  frequently  very  happy,  even  if  the  Roentgen  picture 
promises  poorly,  but  some  restriction  of  forearm  movement  always 
follows.  Stoecklin,'  out  of  26  cases  performed  operation  in  12,  leaving 
for  conservative  treatment  those  cases  which  were  the  milder,  and  the 
results  were  good  for  all  except  1.  Of  the  operated  cases,  which 
were  severe,  the  results  were  very  bad  in  3  instances,  with  great 
restriction  of  supination.  A  series  of  19  cases  was  reported  by  Hitzrot.* 
The  best  results  were  obtained  in  the  4  cases  in  which  the  loose  frag- 
ments or  whole  head  were  removed;  the  greater  the  amount  of  bone 
removed,  the  better  the  result.  Hammond'  agrees  with  this.  Of  the 
15  cases  treated  conservatively,  nearly  all  lost  at  least  one-half  of 
their  forearm  rotation.  Radical  and  early  operative  removal  of  the 
loose  head  is  the  most  satisfactory  treatment. 

Fractures  of  the  Sbaft  and  Lover  Ends.— ColleB's  lYactore. — ^In  the 
review  of  10,702  fractures  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital  the  radius 
was  found  to  be  involved  826  times,  or  7.7  per  cent.,  and  the  ulna  414 
times,  or  3.8  per  cent.    The  lesions  were  distributed  as  follows: 

The  radius  atone,  in  \ia  shaft  or  head      .......     15S  tjinee 

Colles's  ftacture      ......  633  " 

Fractures  of  Irath  Innes  of  forcnnn    .  135  " 

The  ulna 414  " 

The  shaft  of  the  lione  188  " 

Olecranon  frnrtures  .91 

Fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  .  135  " 

'  Loc.  Pit. 
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During  1914  many  patients,  especially  those  with  Colles's  fracture, 
were  treated  without  being  entered  on  the  permanent  records.  The 
fractures  were  reiiuced  in  the  wards,  the  position  determined  by 
roentgenogram,  and  the  individual  treated  as  an  out-patient.  In 
that  year  there  are  records  of  86  cases  of  fracture  of  the  radius  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

The  head    ...  

The  neck 

BucklioK  fracture  Dear  head 

CoUea's  fracture 

All  otheis,  mostly  middle  and  upper  third       .... 


Fracture  of  the  ulnar  styloid  accompanied  15  of  the  Colles's  frac- 
tures, and  the  carpal  scaphoid  was  fractured  in  connection  with  1, 
There  were  2  instances  of  double  Colles. 

The  ulna  was  broken  alone  or  as  indicated,  31  times,  the  site  of 
fracture  being  distributed  as  follows: 

Otecranou       ....  15  cobbb 

Complicated  by  fracture  of  the  humernt  condyle  2  times 

Ulnar  styloid  alone    ...  ....  ...  2  cases 

CoroDoid  prooeea  2     " 

Upper  and  middle  third  12     " 


Fractures  involving  both  bonea  of  the  forearm  were  5i  in  number, 
5  of  which  were  open.    These  were: 

Radial  head  and  coronoid  of  uloa 1  caae 

Green  stick 1     " 

Lower  epiphyseal  separation  .       1     " 

Double  fracture  both  forearm  bones    .  .  tl     " 

Both  bone  fracture  of  other  levels  ....  47     " 

Most  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  bones  involve  the  middle  or  lower 
thirds,  and  the  ulna  is  usually  broken  lower  down  than  the  radius. 
When  fracture  force  affects  the  forearm  low  down,  the  radius  alone 
is  usually  broken  (Figs.  261  and  262). 

Causes. — Direct  violence  by  a -sharp  blow  across  the  outstretched 
forearm,  twisting  violence  from  a  catching  of  the  forearm  in  a  wheel 
or  machinery,  or  forcible  compression  of  the  forearm  across  an  edge 
or  solid  mass  causes  the  compression  fractures.  Indirect  violence 
from  falls  on  the  hand  or  from  muscular  action  and  body  weight  cause 
the  torsion  fractures.  These  may  be  combined  as  in  the  leg,  so  that 
the  torsion  and  compression  mechanism  act  together.  A  third  class 
of  fracture,  many  of  which  were  formerly  called  green-stick  fracture, 
are  now  known  to  be  buckling  or  compression  fractures  in  the  longitu- 
dinal axis  of  bones  (Figs.  263-267).  These  occur  in  youths  or  adoles- 
cents and  arise  from  a  telescoping  action  of  the  cortex  which  gives  way 
and  bulges  out  laterally.  (See  figure  of  buckling  fracture  of  humerus, 
and  also  figure  of  fracture  of  radius.)  Rarely  this  involves  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  cortex,  and  the  slight  ^ortening  is  uniform, 
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SO  that  there  is  no  axial  deviation  of  the  bone;  in  many  cases  involving 
the  forearm  bones  this  buckling  involves  but  one  side  of  the  shaft 
and  there  is  an  axial  deviation. 

Skillern'  has  attempted  to  isolate  a  group  of  forearm  fractures  in 
children  which  are  characterized  by  complete  fracture  of  the  lower 
third  of  the  radius  with  dorsal  and  lateral  displacement  of  the  lower 
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Fia.  261.  —  Fracture  of  both 
bones  at  about  the  middle  caused 
by  diKct  violence.  The  plane  of 
fracture  in  the  ulna  U  lower  than 
in  the  radius. 


Fio.  263. — Atypical  fracture  of  both  forearm 
bones  in  a  child,  transverse  id  tjTje,  little  eepw- 
atioD.  uloa  fracture  lower  tbui  the  radial.  Un- 
towEird  manipulatioD  of  this  fracture  might  pro- 
duce a  serious  deformity. 


fragment  and  an  incomplete  green-stick  fracture  of  the  inner  side  of 
the  ulna  at  a  higher  level.  These  are  supposed  to  constitute  13  per 
cent,  of  all  forearm  fractures.  They  are  the  result  of  the  compression 
and  torsion  mechanism  and  are  really  quite  typical  because  the  child 
falls  on  the  hand — the  radius  is  broken  by  indirect  compression,  and 
the  ulna  takes  up  the  torsional  stress  at  a  higher  level  when  the  radial 

■  Ann.  of  SaTK;  In.  No.  2. 
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support  is  lost.  Fig.  268  represents  a  fracture  of  tliis  eharacter  in 
which  the  radial  epiphysis  has  been  displaced  and  there  is  a  buckling 
fracture  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  ulna.  I  believe  that  these  fractures 
are  relati\<'iy  rare, 

PfttholoKy. — The  displacement  of  fragments  in  fracture  of  both 
bones  may  assume  any  of  the  usual  varieties.  In  simple  compression 
fracture  without  separation  (see  Fig.  262)  the  two  bones  are  bent 
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F:o.  263  Fiu.  264  Fio.  265  Fio.  266  Fio.  267 

Fio.  263. — A  mora  <lelicalo  type  of  fracture  in  a  child.  In  the  ulna  there  is  a  tnie 
green-stick  (rocture. 

Flu.  264.— Complete  fracture  of  the  shafto  a(  both  bone  with  annular  deformity. 

Fi<i.  265. — A  frequently  found  type  of  fracture,  lx)th  forearm  bones. 

Fni.  268. — A  lateral  view,  the  ulna  broken  higher  up.    Atial  rotation  and  overtappins. 

F:o.  267, — Angular  dclormity  and  sliRht  rotation.  The  ulna  is  brokcu  tower  than 
llif  radiufl.     Vcr>'  little  hirsion  in  the  meohanisni. 

at  an  angle  in  acrcordance  with  the  direction  of  the  causative  trauma. 
If  there  is  complete  loss  of  continuity,  a  triangular  piece  may  be 
split  off,  as  in  other  bones,  and  there  is  angularity  and  o\'erriding, 
giving  shortening  as  great  as  two  and  a  half  inches  in  the  forearm 
(Fig.  269).  Torsion  results  in  spiral  fractures  whicli  tend  to  override. 
On  account  of  the  surrounding  muscles  and  the  interosseous  ligament, 
displacements  arc  both  restricted  and  complicated.  An  adult  man 
with  a  hea^■J■  muscular  forearm  always  presents  marked  deformity 
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and  overriding  in  fracture  of  both  bones.  The  radius  may  present 
rotatory  displacement  caused  by  the  upper  fragments  being  pulled 
into  supination  by  the  biceps  muscle  and  the  lower  fragments  being 
pulled  into  relative  pronation  by  the  pronator  teres  muscle  when 
the  line  of  break  lies  above  its  insertion.,  (See  Fracture  of  liadial 
Shaft.)  Healing  in  this  position  would  greatly  restrict  rotation  of  the 
forearm.  Transverse  fracture  may  give  much  angular  deformity,  and 
is  often  accompanied  by  overriding.   If  the  four  bone  ends  are  directed 


Fig.  268. — DiBptacement  of  the  lover 
epiphyoi  of  the  radius  with  linear 
compraBsioD  fracture  of  the  upper  part 
of  tbe  ulna. 


in  the  same  lateral  inclination  there  is  also  marked  angular  deformity, 
and  the  most  undesirable  displacement  of  all  is  lateral  angulation 
of  the  four  bone  ends  toward  each  other.  If  this  position  remains 
uncorrected,  there  is  a  bony  mass  in  the  forearm  when  all  are'  grown 
together,  and  rotation  is  completely  lost.    Nerve  injury  is  rare. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. ^ — There  is  always  great  loss  of  function, 
pain,  deformity,  a  point  of  abnormal  movement,  and  frequently 
crepitus.  I'sually  the  fracture  is  apparent  at  a  glance,  although  it 
may  not  be  so  easy  to  decide  whether  both  hones  are  completely 
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broken  or  not.  The  examiner  should  clasp  the  injured  hand  in  his 
corresponding  hand  and  by  gentle  rotation,  the  thumb  of  his  other 
hand  palpating  along  the  radial  side  of  the  patient's  forearm,  dis- 
cover the  condition  of  the  radius  and  the  point  of  the  break  in  it. 
The  ulna,  which  does  not  move  in  rotation  and  which  lies  superficially, 
can  next  be  palpate<l  in  its  whole  length  and  its  condition  determined. 

In  children,  or  in  non-muscular  forearms  the  diagnosis  can  readily 
be  made,  and  the  course  is  usually  a  pn)gressive  one  to  a  prompt 
union,  in  four  or  five  weeks.  In  muscular  adults  diagnosis  and  reduc- 
tion are  more  difficult,  and  complications  are  frequent.  Overriding 
with  angulation  of  the  bone  ends,  comminution,  or  great  swelling  and 
displacement  lead  to  trouble.  Bony  union  with  deformity  may  occur, 
causing  lack  of  rotation  or  interference  with  muscular  action  in  the 
hand,  the  tendons  of  the  forearm  having  become  adherent  to  the 
callus.  Great  displacement  results  in  non-union  frequently,  and 
there  is  a  flail-like  joint  in  the  forearm  which  permits  but  a  few  degrees 
of  motion  and  which  weakens  the  power  of  the  hand.  Volkmann's 
ischemic  contracture  (see  chapter  on  Pathologj)  or  gangrene  of  the 
extremity  is  also  not  an  unusual  complication  when  treatment  is  not 
thoughtfully  given  and  splints  are  put  on  too  tight  and  not  inspected 
frequently.  If  the  cause  of  fracture  is  direct  violence,  the  splints 
may  cause  a  pressure  necrosis  at  the  point  of  application  of  the  force, 
and  I  have  seen  several  cases  where  an  area  two  inches  in  diameter 
has  sloughed  out  after  two  or  three  weeks  from  splint  compression. 
This  may  leave  the  fracture  site  exposed  and  cause  infection  in  the 
bone.  The  gangrene  may  be  more  serious  and  involve  all  the  tissues 
distal  to  the  fracture.  In  superficial  ulceration  and  infection  the 
tendon  sheaths  and  muscles  become  involved,  and  contractions,  with 
matted  tissues  adherent  to  each  other  and  the  bone,  result  with  great 
loss  of  function.  Secondary  amputation  may  be  demanded  by  a 
suppurative  process  which  tiu-eatens  life. 

Injurj'  of  these  bones  requires  constant  attention  until  the  danger 
of  compression  from  swelling  within,  or  from  the  light  bandage  which 
takes  on  the  contour  of  the  forearm  is  past.  The  prognosis  is  also 
influenced  by  too  early  attempts  at  use  or  by  the  support  of  the 
forearm  in  a  sling  from  the  neck  which  permits  gravity  to  drag  the 
hand  down  and  cause  a  recurrence  of  the  deformity  before  the  callus 
has  become  hardened.  This  recurrence  of  angularity  or  its  persistence 
is  the  most  difficult  problem  in  fracture  of  Imth  forearm  bones.  Rota- 
tion is  accomplished  by  movement  of  the  radius  alone,  and  in  com- 
plete pronation  the  radius  crosses  over  the  ulna  in  an  oblique  line, 
while  in  complete  supination  the  bones  lie  practically  parallel  and  are 
separated  by  their  greatest  distance.  When  the  Fracture  results  in 
angulation  of  the  bones  in  the  middle  third  of  their  abaft,  the  inter- 
osseous membrane  restricts  the  radius  from  describing  a  larger  arc 
away  from  the  ulna  in  supination,  and  this  action  is  consequently 
greatly  lessened.  Ossification  of  the  interosseous  membrane  and 
adherence  of  fascial  and  muscle  sheaths  also  has  an  influence. 
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If  the  fracture  of  both  bones  is  at  the  same  level  aad  from  direct 
violence,  all  four  bone  ends  may  become  ossified  together  to  tlie 
detriment  of  forearm  rotation  and  hand  function.    It  is  not  necessary 


^ 
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Fig.  271. — First-ctoss  non-operative  reductioD  of  fracture  of  for 

for  the  fragments  of  the  two  bones  to  be  in  contact  for  this  unfortunate 
result  to  come  about,  as  the  periosteum  on  the  inner  surfaces  may  be 
split,  comminution  may  drive  small  fragments  toward  the  opposite 
bone,  or  osteogenetic  cells  may  wander  out  into  the  interosseous 
membrane  from  both  sides  and  a  firm  union  follow 
clear  across  the  space  between  all  fragments. 

Delayed  union  Is  usually  the  result  of  improper 
treatment,  insufficient  reduction,  or  too  early 
attempts  at  use. 

Treatmflnt. — The  indication  for  treatment  is  the 
correction  of  overriding  and  shortening  and 
angularity  of  the  bones.    When  the  forearm   is 

U\  flexed  at  a  right  angle,  an  assistant  can  make 

good  counter-extension  by  holding  the  arm  while 
the  surgeon  grasps  the  hand  of  the  patient  and 
makes  extension.  The  thumb  of  the  other  hand 
grasps  the  flexor  surface  of  the  fractured  forearm, 
while  the  fingers  are  used  for  pressure  on  the 
dorsum.  Careful  extension  is  made  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  distal  fragment,  the  thumb  and 
fingers  attempt  to  straighten  out  the  angularity 
or  correct  the  overriding,  and  while  the  pulling 
force  is  at  its  height  the  forearm  is  supinated  to 
bring  the  bones  into  position  of  greatest  separ- 
ation (Figs.  270,  271,  and  272).  Anterior  or  pos- 
terior angularity  can  often  be  nicely  corrected  by 
this  manipulation,  but  if  much  overriding  or  comminution  of  the  bones 
exist,  it  may  be  impossible  to  secure  end-to-end  reduction  of  the  bone 
anil  the  efforts  made  may  cause  greater  difl|Jacement  in  an  opposite 


Fio.  272,  — Rodui 

Lion  of  forearm  (rai 
Lure  in  »  cliild  by 
mampulation. 
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direction  if  the  force  is  rough,  or  may  result  in  the  four  bone  ends  iH'ing 
an^iated  together. 

After  the  surgeon  is  satisfied  with  reduction,  he  must  accomplish 
fixation  in  this  position  without  disturbing  the  result  obtained.  The 
position  of  supination  atTords  usually  the  best  anatomical  replacement, 
and  while  the  position  midwaj'  between  pronation  and  supination  with 
forearm  at  right  angle  to  the  arm  is  sufficient  in  those  fractures  with 
little  displacement  and  easy  reduction,  it  does  not  suffice  in  the  more 
diflficult  cases.  This  midway  position  is  the  most  natural  and  com- 
fortable one  that  the  arm  can  assume  for  any  period  of  time,  and  it 
<l()es  not  become  irksome.  To  obtain  greater  separation  between  the 
bones  the  position  of  supination  is  decidedly  better,  (See  Fracture 
of  Radius  Shaft.)  Wooden  splints  of  width  sufficient  to  overlap  the 
full  breadth  of  the  forearm  will  hold  position  firmly.  Both  the  splints 
and  the  arm  must  be  well  padded  with  cotton  that  pressure  may  be 
avoided,  and  the  forearm  must  not  be  liouiid  by  a  circular  bandage 
next  to  the  skin.  Such  a  bandage  causes  constriction  if  swelling 
follows  reduction  by  manipulation;  it  covers  up  the  forearm  and 
disguises  the  position  of  the  bones  and  also  tends  to  press  the  bones 
together,  no  matter  how  loosely  it  is  applied.  Wooden  or  other  splints 
with  a  padded  linear  ridge  to  fit  between  the  bones  have  no  value. 
If  two  broad  wooden  splints  are  applied,  the  posterior  comes  to  the 
wrist  from  the  front  of  tlie  elbow,  while  the  splint  on  the  flexor  surface 
extends  from  elbow  to  the  base  of  the  fingers,  and  the  whole  is  strapped 
together  by  adhesive  tape  and  makes  a  box-like  appearance.  In  spite 
of  padding  this  splint  gives  pressure  and  causes  much  more  atrophy 
and  other  changes  in  the  forearm  muscles  than  moulded  plaster.  A 
plaster  splint  moulded  in  two  pieces,  one  on  either  side  of  the  forearm 
extending  up  on  to  the  arm  above  and  fastene<l  in  the  same  manner 
with  adhesive  tape,  is  lighter  and  easier  to  carry.  Any  splint  applied 
after  reduction  must  be  observed  re])eatedly  and  removed  in  a  few 
days  for  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  forearm.  A  Roentgen 
picture  is  very  desirable  in  forearm  fractures;  if  but  a  limited  number 
can  be  taken,  it  is  much  better  to  wait  until  the  displacement  has 
been  corrected  and  then  make  a  checking  picture.  Reduction  results 
which  seem  good  clinicnllj'  may  be  glaringly  at  fault  under  the 
Roentgen  rays  aii<l  the  surgeon  may  be  guided  in  further  treatment 
or  advice  and  prognosis  by  his  checking  picture.  It  is  not  infrequent 
to  make  a  half-<lozen  attempts  to  reduce  these  fractures  of  both  bones 
before  a  satisfactory  position  is  obtained  or  operative  treatment  is 
decided  upon. 

In  fractures  of  the  upper  third  the  attendant  may  maintain  reduc- 
tion by  continuous  traction,  putting  the  patient  to  bed,  supinating 
the  arm,  and  putting  on  adllesi^■e  strips  to  pull  the  arm  out  at  a  right 
angle  while  in  mijnvatimi.  A  strap  or  band  for  counter-extension  must 
hold  the  patient  from  giving  toward  the  weight  on  the  arm. 

Supination  is  also  obtained  in  cases  where  reduction  can  be  made 
and  overriding  does  not  tend  to  recur,  by  the  attendant  putting  the 
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patient  to  bed,  abducting  the  arm,  turning  the  forearm  over  into  a 
supine  position,  and  letting  it  lie  there.  This  causes  much  confine- 
ment; the  same  position  can  be  maintained  by  the  moulded  plaster. 
{See  Fracture  of  the  Radial  Shaft  Alone.)  Circular  casts  should  not 
be  used  on  foreatm  fractures. 

After  three  weeks  in  splints,  with  frequent  inspections  as  to  press- 
ure, condition  of  the  skin  and  position  of  fragments,  massage  should 
be  started,  removing  the  splint  for  a  half-hour  daily.  It  is  a  mistake 
in  most  cases  to  remove  splints  before  five  weeks.    I  have  seen  several 


Flo.  274. — Ad  unwiM  use  of  heavy 
platM  in  the  delicate  foreum  bone) 
of  B  child. 


recurring  deformities  after  this  period  when  callus  was  apparently 
firm,  brought  on  by  too  early  attempts  at  use  or  the  wearing  of  the 
arm  in  a  sling  which  allowed  the  hand  to  hang  unsupported. 

Certain  cases  of  overriding  or  oblique  and  comminuted  fractures 
resist  all  attempts  at  mani])ulative  reduction.  These  fractures  should 
be  treated  by  open  operation  and  simple  reposition,  without  a  short- 
ening of  or  interfering  with  tHe  bones  in  any  way,  provided  the  ends 
can  be  made  to  remain  in  alignment  by  this  means.  Pieces  of  peri- 
osteum lying  between  fragments  are  removed.  Sometimes  a  small 
loop  of  wire  will  hold  a  bad  disptacemeut.    Lane  plates  have  been 
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iinplaiited  on  the  forearm  bones  with  excellent  reposition  of  fragments, 
but  a  very  large  percentage  of  these  plates  become  infected  or  lead 
to  trouble  which  causes  thdr  early  removal,  and  a  longer  convales- 
cence follows  than  after  other  methods.  I  do  not  believe  that  plates 
have  any  place  in  forearm  fractures  (Figs.  273  and  274). 

The  best  method  of  operative  fixation  is  by  the  intramedullary 
splint.  Separate  incision  is  made  over  each  bone  at  the  site  of  fracture, 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  forearm.  The  breaks  are  exposed  through  as 
small  an  incision  as  possible  with  the  least  injury  to  muscles  and  other 
tissues.  ■  They  are  then  turned  out  of  the  wound,  and  if  the  shaft 
13  not  split,  the  medullary  cavity  is  very  slightly  scraped  out  and  a 
delicate  peg  is  inserted.    If  the  bonea  are  broken  at  different  levels, 


Fio.  275. — Repair  of  fracture  of  f 
bones  by    an   intramedullary   Bplint    i 

it  may  be  sufficient  to  peg  one  bone,  usually  the  radius,  get  it  into 
perfect  alignment,  and  attempt  to  set  the  ulna  by  the  dressing,  or 
by  an  incision  over  it  also,  get  approximation  by  wire  or  kangaroo 
tendon  (see  Figs.  275  and  276). 

If  the  bones  are  broken  on  the  same  level  it  is  possible  to  insert 
an  intramedullary  peg  into  both  bones  simultaneously,  having  all 
four  bone  ends  exposed  and  sticking  out  at  the  same  time  through 
two  incisions  (Fig.  277).  This  I  have  done  once  but  know  of  no  other 
case  on  record  (Fig.  278).  The  usual  splints  are  used  after  operation, 
and  the  same  precautions  are  taken  as  if  no  open  surgery  had  been 
performed. 

Open  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  are  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  in  the  chapter  on  Treatment.    If  it  is  possible 
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to  maintain  some  extension  on  the  forearm  in  the  manner  describe*! 
above,  it  is  wise  to  do  so  until  the  wounds  are  healed.  Subsequent 
operations  to  correct  deformities  can  be  undertaken  later  with  safety. 
Frutar«  of  the  Shaft  of  tha  Din*.— This  is  caused  by  direct  violence, 
as  falls  on  the  ulna,  or  to  sharp  blows  received  on  the  forearm  when 
a  person  is  warding  off  threatened  injuries  to  the  head.  These  frac- 
tures are  seen  as  the  result  of  clubbing  by  policemen  or  slugging  by 
holdup  men  with  shotted  leather  or  pieces  of  wrapped  lead  pipe. 


Fio,  377. — Final  result  in  a  case 
where  one  bone  wsa  fixed  with  ao 
intramedullary  splint.  Although  the 
callua  seems  abundant,  there  was  an 
cicellent  clinical  and  functional  result. 


Fio.  278.  —  Simultaneous  intramedul- 
lary pegginR  of  both  forearm  bones. 
The  peg  in  the  ulna  failed  to  hold  because 
a  small  freEment  of  the  shaft  broke  out  as 
the  reduction  was  made.    Good  result. 


Fathdog;.^ — The  fracture  is  frequently  open.  The  plane  of  fracture 
may  be  trans\-erse,  oblique,  or  comminuted,  and  there  is  not  a  great 
tendency  to  displacement,  although  the  lower  fragment  is  frequently 
drawn  over  toward  the  radius  by  the  pronator  quadratus  muscle 
(Figs.  279,  280,  281,  and  2K2).  As  this  is  a  compression  fracture,  a 
small  triangular  piece  may  be  broken  out,  or  the  fracture  may  be  but 
a  linear  crack. 

Symptoms. — Tlie  principal  sympt<»m  is  loss  of  active  forcible  exten- 
sion of  the  forearm,  if  complete  solution  of  continuity  has  occurred. 
In  fracture  of  lesser  degree  or  cracks  there  may  be  little  interference 
with  function,  but  use  is  painful,  and  there  is  pain  on  pressure  over 
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the  injured  joint.  As  the.  radius  is  not  broken,  it  acts  as  a  splint  in 
tile  forearm  and  prevents  shortening.  By  following  the  shaft  of  the 
ulna  with  the  examining  Unger  the  surgeon  finds  the  painful  spot  or 
a  depression  or  angularity  in  the  bone.    Forcible  manipulation  may 


Fio.  279.— Ohliijiio  fracture  o(  the 
shaft  of  the  ulna.  The  lower  (raffinent 
ja  drawD  Inward  the  radius  and  the  point 
of   the   olecranon    shows    evidence    of 


FiQ.  2H0. — Linear  transverse  fracture  of 
the  ulna  alone  in  an  adult  arm,  caused  by 
direct  violence.  High  up  in  the  ndiua 
is  an  incomplete  plane  of  fracture,  green 
stick  in  character. 


elicit  crepitus,  or  a  false  point  of  movement  can  be  demonstrated  in 
the  shaft. 

This  fracture  frequently  accompanies  dislocations  of  the  head  of 
the  radius  forward  and  is  not  recognized  on  account  of  the  more 
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severe  injurj'.  Fisk'  records  an  unrecognized  case  which  was  followed 
by  Volkmann's  contracture.  He  opened  and  freshene<l  the  ulnar 
fracture  and  then  tried  to  reduce  the  head  of  the  radius  but  was 
unable  to  do  so,  although  the  capsule  of  the  elbow-joint  was  opened. 
The  head  was  excised  and  the  ulna  was  wire<l,  but  iinpro\'ement  was 
very  slow.  Another  interesting  case  was  reporte<l  by  Stetten.'  of 
fracture  of  the  ulna  at  the  upper  and 
middle  third  in  a  nineteen-year-old 
boy.  This  was  accompanied  by  for- 
ward dislocation  of  the  radial  head 
and  paralysis  of  the  radial  verve. 
On  operation  it  was  found  that  the 
head  of  the  radius  had  pushed  inward 
the  two  divisions  of  the  musculo- 
spiral,  and  when  the  radial  and  pos- 
terior interosseous  were  freed  and  the 
head  resected  a  perfect  result  followed 
within  three  years.  (See  Dislocations 
of  Head  of  Radius.) 

The  literature  contains  about  140 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  ulna  compli- 
cated by  dislocation  of  the  radial 
head,  so  that  all  cases  of  the  latter 
injury  should  be  scrutinized  for  the 


Fio.  281.— -TmuveiM  fracture  of  the 
ulnar  ahatt  with  avul«ioii  and  wide  di>- 
pUoement  of  the  radial  epiphysis. 


Fio.  383. — Transvorie  fracture  o( 
the  lower  part  of  the  ulnar  abaft.  No 
aepanitioD.  Csuse,  direct  violeace. 


fracture  and  vice  serm.  The  question  of  treatment  is  an  important 
.  one  to  decide  on  at  once.  If  the  radial  nerve  is  involved,  it  must  be 
freed  and  the  head  of  the  bone  resected  or  put  back  in  place,  and 
the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  elbow-joint  torn  from  the  capitellum  and 


I  Ann.  of  Surr.  Ivii.  20G. 
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ulna,  is  loosened  and  swung  over  the  head  to  hold  it  in  place.  Five 
cases  ha\*e  been  operated  on  at  once,  26  after  an  interval  of  many 
months.  The  early  operation  with  resection  of  the  head  gnes  the 
best  result. 

Fracture  of  the  ulnar  shaft  when  much  displaced  can  usually  be 
returned  by  digital  pressure  between  the  two  bones.  Traction  has 
little  influence  on  the  distal  fragment  as  long  as  the  radius  is  intact. 
Operation  is  rarely  if  ever  indicated  to  restore  alignment,  and  simple 
reposition  is  sufficient.  The  radial  flexion  at  tlie  wrist  (adduction) 
may  help  hold  a  short  lower  fragment  in  position  by  help  of  traction 
of  the  esternal  WTi.st  ligaments.  Splints  described  in  fracture  of  both 
bones  of  the  forearm  are  used  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  ulna, 


Fio.  283.— Bill! kling  Irapture  nf  iJie 
lower  end  of  llie  radius  above  iho  ejri- 
phygeal  line.  Green-atick  fracture  of 
ttie  ulna  from  luiuptudiual  mmprps- 
aian.     llnor  atj-loid  also  broben. 


Rarely,  a  position  of  supination  is  indicated  when  the  ulnar  fragment 
is  displaced  far  toward  the  radius,  anil  a  sling,  which  presses  on  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  should  be  avoided. 

Fractures  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Raditis.— The  shaft  of  the  radius 
alone  is  lirnken  more  frequent]  >■  than  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be. 
In  the  statistics  given  on  page  4.'V4  it  is  found  that  the  shaft  or  head 
alone  was  concernefl  l-W  times  out  of  a  total  of  H2C}  fractures.  Direct 
violence,  or  indirect  violence  of  a  twisting  cliaractcr  accounts  for  the 
majority  of  these  injuries,  but  indirect  violence  from  falls  on  the  hand, 
giving  pressure  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  bone,  causes  a  small 
proportion.  The  buckling  fractures  (see  Fig.  283)  are  excellent  ex- 
amples of  this  mechanism. 
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Muscular  action  may  also  act  when  the  hand  is  fixed  or  forcibly 
rotated  while  the  muscles  are  acting  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  plane  of  fracture  may  be  of 
any  type,  according  to  the  cause; 
it  is  commonly  transverse  or 
oblique  and  is  rarely  comminuted. 
Displacements  vary;  in  a  trans- 
verse fracture  there  may  be  little 
more  than  an  angular  change  in 
the  axis  of  the  radius  at  the  site  of 
fracture,  the  bone  ends  holding 
apposition,  because  the  periosteum 
or  surrounding  muscles  fix  them 
and  the  splint  formed  by  the  ulna 
is  intact  (Pigs.  284,285,  and  28()). 
In  oblique  or  comminuted  fracture, 
or  transverse  with  displacement, 
the  usual  position  is  with  an  angu- 
larity forward  and  inward  vnth  a 
very  small  amount  of  overriding. 
Rotatory  displacement  can  also 
occur  between  the  two  fragments 


Flu.  286. — Comminuted  frafiture  low 
down  in  the  radini  Hhsrt;  frntcmetitB  held  hy 
perioBleiini. 


with  very  little  angularity  or  evidence  in  the  roentgenogram.   This  is  of 
importance  in  those  fractures  above  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  teres. 
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attention  to  wiiioli  was  called  by  Lonsdale,'  and  to  which  I  made  reference 
in  speaking  of  fractures  of  both  forearm  Irenes.  When  the  line  of  frac- 
ture is  abo\c  the  pronator  teres  muscle,  the  biceps  tenda  to  supinate 
the  upper  fragment  and  draw  it  forward.  If  union  occurs  with  the 
upper  fragment  in  this  position,  we  should  expect  loss  of  supination 
of  the  forearm;  hence  in  this  type  we  dress  the  arm  in  supination. 
Fracture  of  the  middle  third,  or  just  above  the  attachment  of  the  pro- 
nator quadratus,  is  followed  by  the  pulling  of  the  upper  fragment 
into  outward  rotation  and  abduction,  while  the  pronator  quadratus 
draws  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  toward  the  ulna.  This 
must  be  guarded  against  union  which  will  restrict  the  amount  of 


supination,  and  the  arm  is  splinted  in  a  position  of  supination  which 
gives  the  greatest  distance  between  the  two  bones,  and  in  addition 
the  hand  is  strongly  adducted  so  that  the  pull  of  the  external  lateral 
ligament  at  the  wrist  will  hold  the  lower  fragment  away  from 
the  ulna.  It  is  impossible  to  have  great  overriding  unless  the  ulna 
is  also  broken  or  dislocated  out  of  position  at  the  wrist  (Figs.  287 
and  288). 

Symptoms  and  HitgtuHdg. — Localized  tenderness,  an  apparent  angu- 
laritj-,  loss  of  function  in  the  forearm  with  crepitus  on  rotation, 
give  ample  evidence  of  fracture.  The  ulna  is  felt  along  its  whole 
length   and  found   uninjured.      The  patient's  hand   is  grasped  by 

■  London  Medical  GuetW,  1832,  ix. 
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the  correspond JDg  hand  of  the  examiner  and  tlie  forearm  is 
rotated.  This  reveals  crepitus  and  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the 
radius  does  not  rotate  with  the  rest  of  the  shaft,  if  complete  frac- 
ture exists. 

Tnatment. — Treatment  varies  in  accordance  with  the  site  of  frac- 
ture as  suggested  above.  When  the  break  is  above  the  insertion  of 
the  pronator  teres,  the  forearm  should  be  held  in  supination  at  right 
angles  to  the  arm  and  a  moulded  plaster  splint  applied  which  envelops 
two-thirds  of  the  forearm  circumference,  extending  from  the  wrist 
to  the  axilla;  or  two  moulded  plaster-of-Paris  splints  may  be  used, 
one  on  either  aspect  of  the  forearm,  extending  well  above  the 
elbow.  Manipulation  and  extension  after  the  placing  of  the  arm 
in  supination  may  succeed  in  getting  the  fragments  into  perfect 
alignment. 

In  fracture  in  the  middle  of  the  bone  the  indications  are  similar  to 
those  for  treatment  of  fracture  of  both  bones.  The  position  midway 
between  pronation  and  supination  with  the  forearm  at  a  right  angle 
is  the  most  comfortable  to  the  patient.  Angular  deformities  are 
carefully  corrected  by  slight  pressure  to  bring  the  shaft  of  the  radius 
in  a  straight  line  and  a  moulded  plaster  splint  or  the  well-padded 
board  splint  used  in  both  bone  fractures,  is  applied.  Fractures  just 
above  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  quadratus  muscle  should  be 
dressed  with  the  arm  in  full  supination  and  the  hand  in  adduction 
to  obtain  the  pull  of  the  external  wrist  4igaments  to  hold  the  lower 
fragment  out  from  the  ulna.  To  accomplish  this  Alexander'  has 
advised  an  internal  lateral  pistol  splint  on  tie  forearm  for  holding  the 
adduction  of  the  hand  and  an  anterior  angular  splint  on  the  arm  and 
forearm  for  holding  the  forearm  in  supination.  This  permits  muscle 
relaxation  in  the  forearm  by  bringing  the  bones  into  the  same  plane 
and  parallel  to  each  other.  Twelve  to  fourteen  days  in  this  position 
permits  bony  union  to  start,  and  then  the  forearm  can  be  released 
from  its  supination  and  gently  splinted  in  a  more  comfortable  and 
normal  position.  The  splints  should  be  kept  on  about  five  weeks, 
mass^e  being  started  in  the  fourth  week.  No  rotation  exercises  are 
advisable  until  early  in  the  fifth  week.  Some  deformity  of  an  angular 
character  is  a  common  result,  especially  if  the  instructions  as  to  supina- 
tion are  not  followed.  In  children  this  may  not  interfere  seriously 
with  function,  but  in  laboring  adults  the  loss  of  rotation  or  supination 
causes  permanent  partial  disability. 

Lack  of  bony  union  is  seldom  seen.  Lusk*  records  a  case  of  fracture 
of  both  forearm  bones  in  which  the  radius  failed  to  unite  because  a 
piece  of  muscle  lay  between  the  ends  of  the  fragments.  He  per- 
formed open  operation  and  did  a  wiring  which  involved  but  one  side 
of  the  bone,  passing  through  cortex  and  medulla,  each  end  of  the 
wire  being  fastened  to  its  respective  fragment  alone  and  serving  to 
make  approximation  in  the  longitudinal  axis. 

<  Ann.  of  Surgery.  Iv,  877.  *  Ibid.,  liv.  255. 
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The  forearm  splints  should  come  nearly  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
as  in  the  cases  of  fracture  of  both  bones,  to  prevent  the  unsupported 
weight  of  the  hand  from  favoring  a  reeurrenee  of  deformity. 

In  very  muscular  laboring  adults,  in  instances  where  angular 
deformitj'  cannot  be  satisfactorily  reduced  by  manipulation  or  where 
rotatorj'  displacement  threatens  loss  of  function,  open  operation  with 
fixation  by  intramedullary  or  inlay  bone  graft  should  be  done.  Plating 
in  the  forearm  does  not  seem  advisable  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. By  slight  incisions  of  the  interosseous  membrane  the  ends 
of  the  fragments  can  be  su(ficientl.<i'  drawn  out  so  that  a  small  bone 
peg  can  be  inserted  into  the  medulla.  In  the  radius  the  medulla  need 
be  reamed  out  but  little.     Wiring  is  also  performed  in  some  cases, 

CoUes'a  Fiaetore. — Colles  first  described  fracture  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  radius  in  1814'  and  although  he  confused  it  slightly  with  dis- 
location of  the  wrist,  which  was  supposed  to  be  much  more  common, 


Fla.    2fl9.  —  An     ordinary  Fia.  290. — Lateral  view  of  reversed  Collee.     Note 

Collee'B  fracture.     The  pUuie  the  diaplacement  upward  ol  the  dittal  radial  frag- 

is    oblique,    there    is    slight  meot,  producing  the  silver-fork  deformity. 
impactioD.      Note    the   axial 
deformity  in  the  wrist. 

his  name  has  been  rightly  applied  to  this  injury  since  better  observa- 
tions on  dislocation  of  fresh  cases  has  led  to  definite  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  Roentgenograms  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
fractures,  and  their  character  is  well  understood  from  the  standpoint 
of  site  and  displacement,  but  controversy  still  exists  as  to  the  exact 
mechanism  of  production.  The  plane  of  fracture  is  nearer  the  wrist- 
joint  than  was  formerly  believed,  a  large  proportion  being  less  than 
an  inch  from  the  articular  surface,  with  an  average  of  about  one-half 
inch.  The  direction  is  transverse  in  most  cases,  but  it  may  be  oblique 
from  the  median  aide  of  the  radius  across  into  the  joint,  or  it  may 
be  oblique  in  the  anteroposterior  plane  (Figs.  289  and  290),    Cotton* 

1  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  i,  182. 

>  Dialorationii  and  Joint  Fractures,  1910,  p.  32-%:  Jour.  Boston  3oc.  Med.  8c\.,  u,  171 : 
Ann.  of  HurR.,  .\uguflt.  1000. 
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made  a  series  of  experiments  bearing  on  the  line  of  fracture  and  con- 
cluded that  separation  by  arrachenient  tends  to  produce  transverse 
fractures  very  close  to  the  joint,  but  that  those  artificially  produced 
were  more  often  oblique  forward  and  upward. 

Comminution  is  common;  generally  the  lower  fragment  sufters  the 
most,  becoming  split  and  flattened  out,  mushroom  fashion;  or  the 
upper  fragment  is  split  by  several  lines  of  separation,  and  shells  of 
cortical  bone  are  torn  or  splintered  out  of  the  diaphyseal  surface. 


Fio.  291. — CoUcb'b  fractun, 
lower  fragment  miasfaToomed  into 
upper  with  little  axial  change. 


Fla.  292. — ColIee'E  fracture  with  impaction 
and  lateral  diBplacement.  The  ulnar  styloid 
has  been  broken  off  and  the  phalanx  of  I  he 
thumb  also. 


Displacement. — The  lower  fragment,  loosened  from  the  radius,  may 
be  forced  into  a  new  position  as  follows  (Fig.  291): 

(1)  It  may  be  comminuted  and  crushed  and  mushroomed  onto 
and  into  the  end  of  the  diaphysJs  bj'  impaction  without  suffering  any 
change  in  its  axial  relations,  so  that  merely  a  foreshortening  of  the 
radius  and  a  broadening  of  its  articular  surface  results  (Figs.  292 
and  293). 

(2)  There  ma\'  be  angular  rotation  of  the  intact  or  split  lower 
fragment  in  either  a  lateral  or  anteroposterior  plane  or  a  combination 
of  both.    These  oblique  lines  of  separation  may  run: 
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(a)  I'pwanl  and  forward  clear  through  the  bone,  without  causing 
any  forward  dislocation  of  the  lower  fragment  (Fig.  294). 

(/»)  I'pward  anil  backward,  a  common  variety, 

(r)   I'pward  and  outward. 

This  obliquity  is  not  sharp,  seldom  being  greater  than  30  to  35 
degrees,  and  all  forms  are  accompanied  by  the  rotation  upward  and 
outwanl  of  the  lower  fragment,  except  in  rare  instances  when  the  lower 
fragment  is  displaced  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  namel\',  down- 
ward and  backward.  It  is  this  rotation  which  gives  the  appearance 
of  outward  displacement  of  the  whole  wrist  {Figs.  295,  296,  and  297), 

The  usual  displacement  is  rotation  of  the  lower  fragment.  Its 
articular  surface  is  turned  slightly  upward,  and  it  comes  to  lie  on  a 


Fio.  293.— Ncariy  tranaveree  Colles's 

fracture  with    an   additional    fracture 
plaue  running  into  the  Hiist-jomt. 


Fio.    294.— Collea's    Iractuie   with 
fragmeDt  displaced  from  the  palmar  am 
face  of  the  rediuB. 


higher  level  than  the  end  of  the  radius,  being  at  the  same  time  impacted 
into  the  diaphysis.  The  styloid  process  is  turned  upward  somewhat 
and  is  found  on  a  higher  le\'el  than  in  the  normal  wrist.  Avulsion  or 
fracture  of  the  ulnar  st\'loid  may  accompanv  this  condition  (Figs. 
29S,  299,  an<l  3()n). 

(3)  There  may  Iw  separation  through  the  epiphyseal  line,  especially 
in  children  under  sixteen  jears,  with  all  grades  of  distraction  from 
a  slight  starting  of  the  lower  fragment  out  of  position  to  complete 
displacement  in  accordance  with  the  usual  findings,  as  under  (2). 

\o  two  Colles's  fractures  are  alike.  Although  fresh  specimens 
cause<l  by  the  usual  mechanism  can  be  obtained,  the  injury  seldom 
leads  to  amputation,  and  postmortem  examination  of  the  wrist  is 
seldom  done.     If  tliis  fracture  is  incidental  to  other  injuries  which 
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cause  death,  the  method  of  its  cause  i3  extraordinary  violence  as  a 
fall  from  a  great  height. 


Fio.  295  FiQ.  296  Pig.  297 

Fia.  295. — Fracture  of  rsdiua,  loDgitudina]  aplic  with  \aieni  Beparation.    Note  that  a 

small  fraemenC  hag  been  brokOD  off  the  oavicular  bone. 

Fto.  296. — Impacted  and  laterally  diaploeed  CoUee'e  fracture  with  lonctudinal  cracks. 
Fio.  297. — A  confnmng  type  of  wrist  tiactuie  found  in  children.    Complete  fracture 

of  the  ulna  and  a  complete  plane  Uumigh  the  radius  without  separatiou. 


Flo.  298  Fio.  299 

>.  29S. — Epiphyseal  aeparatioD  of  both  bones  ai 


Fio.  300 
n  a  child.    Slight  dis- 


placement. 

Fio.  299. — Epiphyses  separation  and  fracture  of  the  ulnar  styloid  in  a  fourteen-yeai^ 
old  boy. 

Fia.  300.— Epiphyseal  starting  caused  by  fall  from  a  swiiii.  girl,  fourteen  years  old. 
Both  wrbta  the  same. 

Study  of  the  different  types  of  the  displacement  as  given  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  roentgenograms  will  impress  the  reader  with  the 
fact  that  posterior  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  is  not  very 
marked.    Tilting  and  comminution  are  common,  and  impaction  or 
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driving  of  the  lower  piece  into  the  upper  fragment  is  the  usual  finding. 
This  displacement  conforms  to  the  clinical  deformity.  The  hump-like 
mass  from  shortening  of  the  radial  side  of  the  wrist  and  the  promi- 
nence into  which  this  shortening  throws  the  ulnar  styloid  with  seeming 
deformity  on  the  outer  side  are  manifest,  because  the  carpal  bones 


Fta.  301.— Impacted  CoUes  with  long 
linear  planes  oC  ■eparatioo  in  the  radius 
and  fracture  of  the  navicular. 


Pia.  303. — A  latarsl  view  of  an  epiphy- 
seal separation  of  both  botiea  at  the  wrist. 
Nole  the  upward  displacement  of  the  lower 
radial  fragment. 


FiQ.    302. — Epiphyseal    aeparation 
and  fracture  of  the  inner  margiD  of 

theradiuB  with  slightly  impacted  frM- 
ture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  jn 
B  child.  Note  the  upward  displace- 
ment of  the  radial  epiphysis. 


maintain  their  articular  tine  and  relation  to  the  forced-up  articular 
surface  of  the  radius. 

The  accompanying  pathology  is  as  follows:  The  wrist  ligaments 
are  seldom  torn  completely  but  may  be  lacerated  in  Colles's  fracture. 
From  the  shortening  of  the  radial  side  of  the  wrist  the  external  lateral 
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ligament  attached  to  the  ulnar  styloid  tnaj-  be  torn  off,  or  its  angle  uf 
pull  changed,  or  it  may  wrench  off  the  end  of  the  atjioid  process, 
maintaining  its  own  fibers  intact.  This  last  condition  appeared  in 
15  out  of  54  cases  in  1W14;  fracture  of  the  carpal  navicular  accompanied 
1  case  (Figs.  301,^02, 303,  and  304).  The  radio-ulnar  ligament  is  torn 
in  some  cases  sufficiently  to  permit  some  upward  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  ulna,  which  becomes  therefore  more  prominent  than 
it  would  be  from  the  radial  damage  alone  (Fig.  305).  Hemorrhage 
into  the  tissues  from  the  fracture  site  does  not  occur  early  unless  the 
periosteum  is  torn  open,  otherwise  a  subperiosteal  hematoma  slowly 
forma,  which  greatly  increases  the  seeming  deformity.  Later  evidence 
of  hemorrhage  along  the  interosseous  ligament  as  far  as  the  elbow  is 


Fia.  304.— A  back-fire  injuty  from 
an  autamob[le.  The  plane  of  frac- 
ture tends  to  select  the  epiphyseal  line. 


Fia,  306. — A  BimilBT  injury  from  a  fall. 
The  palmar  aide  of  the  bone  alone  seems 
separated. 


noted  in  the  ecchymoses  which  appear  on  the  surface.  These  may 
also  spread  down  into  the  hand.  Btood  is  seldom  efTused  into  the 
tendon  sheaths  crossing  the  wrist;  a  serous  effusion  may  slightly 
distend  them  but  true  hemorrhage  into  them  is  very  rare,  as  it  takes 
place  alongside  and  outside.  Resulting  stiffness  in  the  fingers  and 
wrist  is  not  caused  so  much  by  damage  of  the  tendons  or  their  sheaths 
from  the  trauma  as  it  is  by  shortening  of  the  muscles  and  the  peri- 
synovial  structures  from  long  immobilization  and  disuse  and  incom- 
plete reduction  of  bon%  fragments.  Forcible  effort  to  break  up  this 
stiffness  ma>-  lead  to  reformation  of  adhesions  and  make  the  result 
worse.  Open  Colles's  fractures  arc  almost  unknown.  In  them  the 
upper  end  of  the  radius  may  be  dri\-en  out  of  the  soft  parts,  or  the 
dislocated  head  of  the  ulna  may  come  through  the  skin,  sometimes 
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tearing  the  median  nerve.  Nerve  injury  or  pressure  is  a  rare  com- 
plication. The  median  nerve  has  been  reported  as  showing  evidence 
of  delayed  Injury.'  It  is  sometimea  stretched  over  the  ulnar  head. 
Periosteal  stripping  and  laceration  are  common,  and  in  old  healed 
fractures  with  posterior  displacement  tlie  stripping  of  the  periosteum 
from  the  shaft  causes  callus  to  be  deposited,  so  that  a  large  bony  mass 
is  formed  which  enhances  the  deformity.  Pieces  of  detached  bone 
from  the  styloids  may  lie  free  in  the  wrist  and  never  become  attached 
to  the  parent  bone.  Movements  and  the  play  of  tendons  about  these 
fragments  result  in  their  developing  into  sesamoids  (see  P'igs.  3(K) 
and  307).  The  triangular  fibrocartilage  raaj'  also  be  torn.  When 
this  fracture  heals  unreduced,  thickening  of  tlie  wrist  capsule,  inhibi- 
tion of  motion,  and  loss  of  power  in  the  hand  and  fingers  follows. 


FiQ.  308. — Old  frarturo  of  ulunr  sly- 
oid.  Tho  fragmctil  never  heranie 
iziiled  and  has  loruied  u  sesamoid  booe. 


In  a  yoinig  person  time  will  ovcniime  much  of  this  disability,  but  in 
elderly  people  the  prognosis  for  complete  recovery  is  bad  even  with 
further  treatment  looking  tow  ani  a  better  reposition  of  the  fragments. 
The  impaction  of  the  lower  fragment  into  the  diaphysis  causes  some 
hone  absorption  if  it  is  not  rcfluced  at  once,  and  even  in  early  reduction 
the  cancellous  material  may  have  lieen  crushed  and  shortened,  so 
that  full  length  and  exact  original  conformity  of  the  bone  can  never 
be  restored. 

Epiphyseal  separations,  if  replaced,  often  lead  to  no  permanent 
interference  with  growth,  but  on  the  other  hand,  an  unfavorable  result 
may  follow.  A  case  was  reported  by  Andrews'  and  also  by  Stimson. 
Wacchter*  cites  an  instance  in  an  eleven-year-old  boy  whose  parents 


I  Bleciier,  DculBch.  Zl«hr.  t.  Gbir., 
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noticed  a  gradual  adduction  of  the  hand  and  projection  of  the  ulna 
two  years  after  he  had  suffered  a  Colies's  fracture  which  had  been 
properly  reduced.  A  study  of  the  roentgenogram  of  this  case  shows 
that  the  epiphysis  had  become  bony  and  had  probably  therefore  lost 
its  growing  function.  Bruns  found  25  cases  of  retarded  growth  in 
the  radius  in  81  instances  of  different  epiphyseal  separations,'  and 
Hutchinson  has  also  recorded  cases  of  similar  radial  deformity.'  I 
have  5  cases  under  observation  at  this  time,  some  of  them  five  years 
since  fracture;  1  of  them  was  operated  on  for  deformity  and  none 
have  yet  developed  any  interference  with  growth. 

Cattses. — Colies's  fracture  results  from  one's  f^ing  on  the  out- 
stretched  and  hyperextended  hand,  generally  while  walking,  although 
it  may  follow  falls  from  a  greater  height.  In  adults  and  elderly  people, 
trips  on  rugs,  uneven  ground,  overbalancing  on  wet  or  slippery  walks 
which  result  in  falls  cause  the  fracture.  There  has  been  much  con- 
troversy as  to  the  exact  mechanism  of  the  usual  type  of  displacement, 
and  the  methods  of  application  of  the  force  can  be  expressed  under 
three  headings: 

1.  Splitting  or  crushing  by  force  transmitted  from  the  carpal  hones. 

2.  Radius  yielding  at  a  weak  point  at  or  above  the  epiphyseal  area 
when  the  lines  of  force  of  the  trauma  break  up. 

3.  Cross  strain  exerted  at  the  insertion  of  the'  capsular  ligaments 
in  the  juxta-epiphyseal  area  on  the  lower  end  of  the  bone. 

In  another  place*  attention  has  been  called  to  the  mechanism  of 
sprains  and  fractures  at  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  the  author 
believes  that  the  third  heading  demands  more  recognition  in  the 
mechanism  in  most  cases  than  it  has  ever  had.  If  the  force  is  trans- 
mitted directly  through  the  carpal  bones  it  is  odd  that  these  bones 
are  so  seldom  damaged,  granting  their  ability  to  take  up  pressure 
stress  on  account  of  their  number  and  arrangement.  The  breaking 
up  of  the  causative  force  into  its  component  parts  has  less  to  do  with 
the  tilting  and  displacement  backward  of  the  lower  fragment  than  the 
pulling  stress  of  the  tense  capsular  ligament  on  this  portion  of  the 
radius  In  response  to  the  tension  from  the  attachment  below  to 
the  carpal  bones.  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  experiments,  in  1833,  and  Boun- 
chet's,  in  1834,  showed  that  transverse  fracture  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  radius  could  be  produced  by  this  ligamentous  pull  (the  author 
does  not  believe  it  is  a  true  avulsion  except  in  those  cases  where  a 
small  lip  on  the  surface  of  the  bone  is  pulled  out)  (Fig.  308),  but  the 
experiments  also  produced  rupture  of  the  anterior  ligament  and  dis- 
location or  fracture  of  the  carpal  bones.  Consequently,  such  an 
authority  as  Stimson,  while  admitting  that  the  fracture  may  be  caused 
by  this  means,  does  not  consider  it  the  usual  mechanism  because  of 
those  other  injuries  which  happened  in  the  cadaver  about  as  often 
as  fracture  of  the  radius. 

'  Langenbeck'B  Arch.,  Berlin,  1881-2. 

'  Arrh.  Surg..  London.  1802-93. 

>  Speed,  Surg.,  Gyuec.  Knd  Obat.,  Ausu«t,  1S13. 
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There  has  been  left  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  those  who 
sustain  this  fracture  are  live  people  whose  strongest  instinct  is  self- 
preservation.  As  they  feel  themselves  falling  they  unconsciously 
throw  out  a  saving  hand  and  receive  the  impact  on  the  palm  with 
the  wrist  as  stiff  and  rigid  as  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  many  tendons 
and  ligaments  encasing  the  joint  to  render  it.  Some  force  must  be 
carried  to  the  end  of  the  radius  by  the  carpal  bones,  but  the  cartilage 
in  the  wrist-joint  and  the  separation  and  distribution  of  the  numerous 
wrist  bones  take  up  some  of  this  force  in  a  cushion-like  manner,  and 
the  greatest  burden  is  borne  by  the  stronger-than-bone  ligaments, 
the  pull  of  which  takes  place  at  their  points  of  insertion  in  the  radius. 
If  the  fall  is  not  so  well  guarded  or  the  individual  is  old  and  has 
rarefied  bones,  we  expect  the  direct  carpal  pressure  to  cause  more 
damage,  as  evidenced  by  great  comminution,  more  impaction  or 
injury  of  the  carpal  bones.  What  in  one  case  will  give  merely  a  sprain 
with  ligamentous  damage,  in  another  will  cause  epiphyseal  or  sprain 
fracture  of  the  styloid  process,  with  little  displacement  and  no  com- 
minution. This  cross  strain,  force  of  which  is  received  by  the  palm 
as  the  hand  is  extended,  is  exerted 
just  above  the  end  of  the  bone  by 
the  anterior  and  lateral  ligament. 
As  the  hand  is  bent  back  the  liga- 
ment is  put  under  extraordinary 
stress,  and  the  lower  fragment  is 
broken.  In  the  so-called  chauf- 
feur's fracture  a  like  mechanism, 
caused  by  the  sudden  forcible  back 
jerk  of  the  crank  handle,  puts  this 
unexpected  and  powerful  strain  on  "™"«""  i™"- 
the   lower  end   of  the  radius  when 

the  ligament  is  tense  with  the  exertion  of  crankii^,  causing  a  trans- 
verse or  diagonal  fracture. 

If  one  takes  first  a  juxta-epiphyseal  strain  which  gives  but  slight 
evidence  in  the  skiagram  of  the  pu!ling-out  strain  caused  by  the  trauma; 
follows  through  with  more  pronounced  cases,  first  of  sprain  fracture 
involving  a  corner  of  the  styloid  process,  then  the  more  extensive 
injury  cracking  the  bone  nearly  across  the  diameter  of  the  lower  end; 
and  finally  an  impaction  of  the  two  fragments  after  this  cracking 
across,  with  little  if  any  silver-fork  deformity  or  anteroposterior  dis- 
placement, one  finds  that  the  fracture  leads  on  to  an  ordinary  CoUes 
in  accordance  with  the  three  methods  of  mechanism  mentioned. 

Recapitulated,  the  mechanism  seems  to  follow  in  this  order:  fall 
on  hand  pronated  and  probably  abducted,  tearing  stress  of  lateral 
and  anterior  ligament  which  is  tougher  than  the  bone  to  which  it  is 
attached,  tearing  or  splitting  off  of  corners  or  whole  diameter  of  the 
radius,  continuation  of  force  driving  lower  fragment  up  into  shaft 
by  transmission  of  line  of  force  from  wrist  bones,  and  finally  com- 
minution by  a  breaking  up  of  the  line  of  force  as  trauma  ceases. 
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Synqttoms  and  Diagnosis.-- The  most  striking  symptom  is  a  si^n, 
the  deformity.  The  wrist  bones  seem  dislocated  backward,  and  a. 
hump-like  mass  takes  the  place  of  the  normal  straight  line  which 
can  be  drawn  from  the  forearm  across  the  wrist  to  the  base  of  the 
fingers  with  the  hand  in  extension.  In  the  normal  wrist  a  straight 
edge  laid  on  the  forearm  with  the  hand  in  extension  touches  at  all 
points.  With  the  deformity  following  Collea's  fracture  this  test  can 
not  be  applied  because  of  the  so-called  "silver-fork"  curve  at  the  site 
of  fracture,  the  distal  portion  of  the  radius  having  been  displaced 
backward.  There  is  also  pain  in  the  wrist,  tenderness  on  pressure 
over  the  break  and  frequently  over  the  ulnar  styloid,  and  inability 
to  grasp  with  the  usual  hand  grip.  Swelling  follows  and  increases 
the  deformity  on  the  dorsum  of  the  wrist,  while  on  the  palmar  surface 
there  appears  also  a  bulging  from  the  edema  and  hemorrhage  and  the 
projection  of  the  upper  fragment  of  the  radius.  The  silver-fork 
appearance,  as  has  been  proved  by  roentgenogram,  arises  not  so 
much  from  the  actual  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment,  as  from 
the  swelling  in  the  soft  parts  and  the  shortening  of  the  radial  side  of 
the  wrist  with  the  tilting  up  of  the  joint  surface  of  the  radius.  The 
ulnar  styloid  appears  more  prominent,  and  on  comparison  of  the 
sound  and  injured  wrists  it  is  noted  that  the  styloid  tip  of  the  broken 
radius  has  been  pushed  up  more  nearly  on  a  level  witli  the  ulnar 
styloid.  In  the  well  wrist  it  normally  Ues  on  a  level  some  three-eighths 
inch  lower. 

Crepitus  may  be  entirely  absent,  as  also  abnormal  motion,  if  impac- 
tion is  present.  To  obtain  these  signs  the  examiner  grasps  the  shaft 
of  the  radius  in  one  hand  and  the  lower  end  in  the  fingers  of  the  other 
and  by  movement  in  opposite  directions  may  obtain  both  findings 
at  once.  It  is  sufficient  to  find  that  this  test  elicits  great  pain.  Pencil 
pressure  down  the  shaft  of  the  radius  usually  discovers  the  exact 
point  of  fracture  through  the  pain  produced,  and  attempts  to  hyper- 
extend  the  hand  cause  pain  above  the  end  of  the  radius.  Flexion  is 
usually  much  limited  on  account  of  the  displacement,  and  the  grasping 
power  of  the  hand  is  reduced  to  nothing. 

Sprain  fractures  or  linear  cracks  with  no  apparent  deformity  may 
give  all  the  above-mentioned  findings  except  ^e  silver-fork  appear- 
ance (Figs.  309  and  310).  The  finding  of  a  recurring  point  of  extreme 
tenderness  on  the  lower  half-inch  of  the  radius  with  the  historj-  of 
sufficient  trauma  leads  to  diagnosis  of  these  lesser  fractures.  In 
doubtful  cases  of  no  legal  importance  a  few  days'  wait  will  determine 
whether  the  injurj'  is  sprain  or  fracture,  but  in  the  meantime  every 
case  should  be  treated  as  fracture,  and  the  Roentgen  examination 
should  be  made  at  once  if  there  is  liahilit,^'.  After  a  few  days'  rest 
a  sprain  will  be  much  less  painful,  fimctiuu  will  be  returning  or  increased 
bej'ond  that  of  the  first  examination,  wliereas  in  fracture  even  a  mere 
crack  will  give  the  recurrent  extreme  tenderness  and  great  delay  in 
functional  return. 

Colles's  fracture  must  also  be  differentiated  from  fractures  of  both 
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bones  near  tlicnr  lower  end.     Contusion  and  subperiosteal  hemorrhage 
of  the  bones  at  the  wrist  which  do  not  involve  a  change  in  the  posi- 


Fra.  309.— Sprain  fracture  of  lower 
end  of  radius.  Note  the  mvolvement  of 
the  articular  mirfani.  meat. 

tion  of  the  styloids  are  rare  and  have  a  swelling 
siher-fork  deformity.  Dislocation  of  the  wTist 
has  a  deformity  lower  than  a  Colles's  fracture, 
and  the  two  st>loiils  are  in  normal  position. 

Prognosis. — Bony  union  is  almost  invariable, 
in  many  cases  too  prompt,  if  the  patient  has 
not  been  seen  at  the  time  of  accident  and  seeks 
advice  after  a  few  weeks  for  persi,stent  loss  of 
function  in  the  hand.  After  a  month  the  deformity 
is  marked  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  break  up  the 
union.  Permanent  deformity  of  varying  degree 
exists  in  mo»t  cases  except  in  youths,  who  may 
outgrow  it  readily.  In  adults,  with  the  best  re- 
duction possible,  some  shortening  of  the  radius 
or  tilting  of  the  lower  fragment,  thickening  of 
the  wrist  an<l  prominence  of  the  ulnar  styloid 
can  be  expected  (Fig.  311).  These  results  are 
caused  by  comminution  and  difficulty  of  reducing 
the  bone.  Function  is  frequently  very  good  when 
the  <ieformity  is  quite  apparent.  After  a  year,  if 
use  is  persisted  in,  the  function  should  be  as  good 
as  it  will  Iwcome,  and  although  flexion  may  be 
limited  on  account  of  the  tilting,  use  is  painless 
and  is  very  satisfactory.  Much  depends  on  the 
manner  of  reduction  and  the  after-treatment. 
Early  mobilization  with  gentle  massage  and  wrist 


below  the  point  of 
backward  likewise 


Flo.  311.  —Healed 
CollesB fracture.  The 
ailver-forii     defonnity 

persuts.  Note  how 
the  radial  joint  surface 
poiDts  downward. 
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motions  avoid  swollen  and  stiffened  joints  in  the  fingers,  which  are 
largely  the  result  of  splint  pressure.  The  uae  of  the  Roentgen  raj's 
helps  to  call  attention  to  accompanying  fractures  and  dislocations 
of  the  carpus.  These  should  be  treated  early  and  disability  charged 
to  them  and  not  to  Coiles's  fracture  if  the  wrist  injuries  are  over- 
looked. 

Treatment. — As  a  preliminary  step  to  treatment  the  surgeon  should 
study  the  injury,  comparing  with  the  sound  wrist  to  satisfy  himself 
on  the  following  points:  comminution  of  the  lower  fragment  as 
evidenced,  by  the  broadening,  the  degree  of  impaction  ascertained 
by  the  apparent  shortening  of  the  radius  and  the  inability  to  move 
the  lower  fragment  by  manipulation.  Tlie  amount  of  backward 
displacement  and  rotation  of  the  lower  fragment  upward  or  outward 
should  also  be  determined.  Women,  children,  and  elderly  people,  as 
well  as  robust  adults  with  much  displacement  and  muscle  spasm  should 
be  treated  while  under  a  light  anesthesia.  Gas  b  sufficient  in  most 
cases  to  ease  pain  and  relax  muscles,  or  the  ether  rausch  is  very 
efficient. 

Treatment  consists  in  reduction.  In  the  case  of  elderly  persons  or 
children  under  anesthesia,  by  grasping  the  wrist  in  both  hands,  and 
pressing  the  thumbs  down  on  the  lower  fragment  and  up  on  the  upper 
fragment  one  may  quickly  accomplish  reduction.  Impaction,  stronger 
bones,  or  bulky  muscles  frequently  demand  more  force  and  interlock- 
ing of  the  fragments.  The  surgeon  grasps  the  patient's  hand  or  wrist 
in  his  right  hand  and  hyperextends  it  in  an  attempt  to  unlock  the 
overriding  and  impacted  lower  fragment.  Repeated  vigorous  motions 
of  flexion  and  extension  are  necessary  frequently  for  the  gaining  of 
the  freedom  of  the  lower  fragment.  If  the  rotation  and  displacement 
are  backward  and  outward  with  impaction,  a  motion  of  circumduction 
of  the  hand  in  a  wide  arc  usually  frees  the  bone.  When  this  is  attained, 
the  hand  is  brought  into  sharp  flexion,  while  traction  is  made  in  the 
long  axis,  aided  by  pressure  downward  on  the  lower  fragment.  Lateral 
deviation  is  corrected  by  this  same  maneuver,  aided  by  direct  press- 
ure and  adduction,  and  the  hand  is  allowed  to  lie  lax  while  the  wrist 
is  examined  for  persisting  deformity.  Persisting  impaction  which 
resists  this  force  can  be  broken  up  by  the  operator  grasping  the  wrist 
while  it  rests  on  his  knee  and  rocking  the  fragments  forcibly  with  the 
hands. 

Reduction  must  bring  the  displaced  and  rotated  fragment  down 
into  place.  When  it  does,  the  hand  wiU  lie  laxly  in  a  poniion  of  flexion 
if  the  forearm  alone  ia  svpported,  and  the  siiter-fork  d^ormOy  mil  have 
disappeared.  Overreduction,  forcing  the  lower  fragment  down  below 
the  line  of  the  upper  fragment  and  reversing  the  displacement,  must 
be  avoided.  When  reduced  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  deformity 
to  recur,  and  the  styloids  should  have  regained  a  normal  relative 
height,  the  radial  again  being  lower. 

The  indication  for  splinting  is  then  simple.  The  old  pistol  splints 
are  of  no  value,  as  they  attempted  to  hold  the  fragment  in  place,  or 
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to  corn-ct  railial  shortening  by  abducting  tbe  hand  and  using  the  pull 
exerted  by  the  internal  lateral  wrist  ligament.  That  fallacy  has  been 
fully  exposed.  No  splint  holding  the  hand  in  abduction  will  prevent 
radial  shortening  after  the  bone  has  been  crushed,  and  the  value  of 
this  position  to  maintain  reduction  was  greatly  overestimated  and 
led  to  longer  disability  from  the  fingers  being  held  in  a  cramped  position. 

The  easiest  splint  to  use  is  one  of  moulded  plaster  extending  on  the 
forearm  from  the  elbow  to  the  base  of  the  fingers  with  a  pad  over  the 
back  of  the  hand  and  also  a  pad  over  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  frag- 
ment and  the  ulna  in  front  (palmar  surface).  This  is  applied  and  ban- 
daged on,  the  hand  being  held  in  a  position  of  slight  flexion  with  fingers 
free  to  move.  This  splint  will  make  no  constriction  and  is  advisable 
for  a  tew  days  to  give  the  patient  a  feeling  of  security  and  to  permit 
swelling  to  subside.  It  can  be  carried  by  a  handkerchief  sling  about 
the  neck,  or,  if  the  patient  wishes  to  avoid  attracting  attention,  no 
sling  at  all  is  neede<l,  and  the  arm  can  be  allowed  to  hang  or  be  tucked 
into  the  coat  when  at  business.  Some  surgeons  rel>-  so  much  on  the 
reduction  that  they  use  no  splint  at  all,  merely  strapping  the  wrist 
about  with  a  broad  band  of  adhesive.  I  believe  the  rigid  splint  does 
no  harm  when  worn  a  short  time  and  is  a4i\'isable  for  the  reasons  give 
above.  Wooden  splints  may  be  used.  They  should  be  broad,  the 
dorsal  splint  extending  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  the  palmar  splint 
starting  at  the  same  level  and  extending  to  the  base  of  the  fingers. 
These  are  thoroughly  padded,  as  for  the  moulded  plaster  splint,  and 
are  strapped  together  by  adhesive.  Piano  or  saddler's  felt  is  better 
material  for  these  pads  than  cotton,  as  it  has  more  elasticity  and  does 
not  get  lumpy  and  out  of  place.  Pressure  of  the  splint  and  pads  must 
be  avoided  over  the  dorsum  of  the  upper  radial  fragment  and  the 
ulna  and  over  the  thenar  eminence. 

The  hand  is  inspected  within  a  few  hours  for  swelling,  cyanosis, 
feeling  of  numbness  and  pain  from  pressure.  As  a  rule  the  patient 
feels  relief  from  most  of  his  pain  as  soon  as  reduction  is  made,  and 
with  the  light  plaster  splint  feels  comfortable  in  an  hour  or  two. 
If  any  particular  point  of  pain  is  complained  of,  the  splint  should 
be  removed  at  once  and  pads  and  reduction  investigated. 

After-treatmeiit.~On  the  second  or  third  day  the  splint  is  removed 
and  the  hand  and  forearm  is  lightly  massaged,  passive  motion  l>eing 
given  to  tJie  wrist.  This  is  continued  daily  with  a  longer  massage 
and  instruction  to  the  patient  to  exercise  the  fingers  much  of  the  time. 
After  eight  or  nine  days  the  splint  is  removed  during  the  day  and  put 
on  at  night,  and  after  fourteen  days  no  splint  is  needed.  The  wrist 
is  then  strapped  or  bandaged  snugly,  and  active  motions  are  advised. 
Union  is  firm,  and  the  wrist  is  in  good  condition  in  one  month,  without 
finger  swelling  or  stiffness  except  that  incident  to  the  Immediate 
result  of  the  trauma.  A  leather  wrist  strap  can  \>c  worn  after  active 
use  is  begun  until  the  ligaments  regain  tone. 

Pain  and  weakness  in  the  ulnar  side  may  be  a  persisting  symptom. 
Tliis  is  caused  by  an  imperfect  repair  of  the  external  wrist  ligaments 
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or  a  slight  dislocation  of  the  hand,  and  strapping  with  rest  and  time 
will  improve  the  result.  If  limitation  in  flexion  of  the  wTist  is  found 
after  several  weeks  while  extension  or  hyperextension  is  greater  than 
normal,  the  effect  probablj'  results  from  a  change  in  the  plane  of  the 
wrist-joint  through  tilting  of  the  lower  fragment.  The  same  explana- 
tion is  offered  for  a  limited  adduction  or  a  too  great  abduction.  These 
are  favored  by  rotation  of  the  lower  fragment  and  the  articular  plane 
rather  than  by  any  great  amount  of  broadening  of  the  wTist  or  separa- 
tion of  the  two  bones  at  the  lower  end.  Reduction  may  be  as  perfect 
as  can  be  accomplished  with  no  return  of  the  gross  deformity,  yet  in 
six  or  eight  weeks  the  patient  will  come  complaining  of  poor  function, 
and  the  surgeon  will  feel  that  possibly  he  is  at  fault.  This  is  not  so; 
considering  the  character  and  size  of  the  wrist-joint,  the  crushing 
of  the  radius,  and  other  points,  such  as  backward  displacement  and 
rotation,  outward  rotation  of  the  lower  fragment  and  radial  shorten- 
ing, if  the  silver-fork  deformity  is  obliterated  and  the  lower  fragment 
is  returned  into  the  best  position  obtainable  at  the  time  of  reduction, 
no  fears  should  be  felt  fur  considerable  functional  return  in  due  time. 
After  satisfactory  treatment,  it  is  usual  to  find  a  slight  prominence 
and  forward  displacement  of  the  ulna  and  some  flattening  of  the 
lower  radial  arch  as  an  end-result.  More  displeasing  deformities 
result  in  cases  caused  by  extreme  violence  when  the  fragments  are 
badly  comminuted  and  the' splints  do  not  hold  firmly,  or  when  in 
senile  bones  the  radius  is  crushed  so  that  on  reduction  of  the  lower 
fragment  a  gap  persists  between  it  and  the  shaft  on  the  outer  surface. 
I  f  the  ulna  has  suffered  marked  displacement,  the  deformity  of  its  lower 
end  may  be  unpleasant  and  even  increased  if  use  is  permitted  before 
strong  ligamentous  healing  has  followed.  This  healing  may  be  greatly 
delayed  because  of  poor  personal  reparative  power. 

The  indications  for  operative  treatment  are  narrow.  Practically 
ever>'  fresh  case  can  be  reduced  by  manipulation,  and  I  have  never 
operated  on  one.  If  a  case  is  neglected  or  not  reduced  and  after  a  few 
weeks'  manipulation  fails  to  establish  a  satisfactory'  position  of  the 
lower  fragment,  reduction  by  open  operation  should  be  done.  Uncor- 
rected epiphyseal  separations  or  fractures  in  youths,  unsightly  deform- 
ities or  restricted  function  in  adults,  are  also  good  grounds  for  open 
replacement.  Much  can  be  promised  as  to  decrease  in  deformity, 
but  the  matter  of  function  is  not  so  happy  of  solution. 

In  younger  people  a  lateral  incision  over  the  fracture,  with  retrac- 
tion of  the  tendons,  exposes  the  bone  through  a  two-inch  incision.  A 
sharp  chisel,  equalling  the  diameter  of  the  bone,  is  then  driven  through 
the  site  of  fracture,  and  b>'  manipulation  the  deformity  is  correcte<l 
so  that  the  lower  fragment  lies  in  good  position.  In  adults,  especially 
long-standing  eases,  with  callus  formation  beneath  the  stripped-up 
periosteum,  a  dorsal  incision  is  made.  Ail  tendons  are  retracted,  and 
after  the  periosteum  is  reflected  from  the  radius  the  excess  callus  is 
chiseled  awa\',  the  bone  cut  thntugh.  and  the  lower  fragment  replaced. 
Closure  of  the  periosteum  follows. 
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Deformities  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  rarely  demand  operative 
treatment.  Efforts  to  strengthen  or  suture  the  lateral  ligament  too 
often  end  in  failure,  aud  a  loosely  displaced  fragment  of  styloid  process 
<loes  not  demand  removal  unless  it  interferes  with  joint  motion  or 
causes  pain.  If  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  has  great  displacement, 
there  may  be  indication  to  resect  it .  (See  Madelung's  deformity.) 

Other  fractures  at  the  WTist  are:  Reversed  CoUes's  fraclure,  that  is, 
the  usual  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  is  downward  toward 
the  palm,  opposite  to  an  ordinary  CoHes.  These  fractures  are  uncom- 
mon and  are  due  either  to  direct  violence  on  the  dorsum  of  the  wrist, 
which  dri\e5  the  lower  fragment  down,  or  to  falls  on  the  back  of  the 
iiand.  In  these  cases  flexion  is  greater  than  normal,  extension  is 
limited,  and  the  relation  of  the  styloid  processes  may  be  the  same  as 
in  a  Colles,  Above  the  wrist-joint  the  shaft  of  the  bone  causes  a 
prominence,  because  the  lower  fragment  is  depressed,  and  the  deformity 
may  be  mistaken  for  the  silver-fork  variety.  On  the  palmar  side 
there  is  a  sharp  projection  caused  by  the  pushing  out  toward  the  palm 
of  the  lower  fragment.  The  other  findings  are  like  those  of  a  Colles 
in  regard  to  impaction,  shortening,  etc.  Ileduction  is  accomplished 
by  manipulation  as  in  the  Colles,  effort  being  directed  toward  raising 
the  fragment  up  into  its  normal  position  in  line  with  the  radial  axis. 
It  is  possible  that  too  violent  attempts  at  reduction  of  a  Colles's 
fracture  might  force  the  lower  fragment  down  into  this  opposite 
position. 

Fractures  of  both  bones  at  the  wrist,  also  uncommon,  give  the  same 
findings  as  a  Colles,  with  a  lower  and  more  ftail-like  wrist.  This 
injury  is  to  be  diagnosed  by  the  finding  of  the  plane  of  fracture  in  the 
ulna  and  is  differentiated  from  dislocation  of  the  wrist  through  the 
fact  that  the  styloi<l  processes  bear  a  normal  relation  to  the  wrist 
bones.  Treatment  is  that  given  for  Colles's  fracture,  and  great  care 
must  l)e  observed  to  keep  the  hand  in  line  of  the  forearm  axis.  Palmar 
and  dorsal  splints  on  the  forearm,  extending  to  the  finger  tips,  are 
necessary  to  maintain  immobility.  Disability  is  three  to  four  months. 
liaritm's  fracture,  as  described  by  him,'  consisted  in  a  breaking  off 
of  the  posterior  tip  of  the  articular  end  of  the  radius  at  the  wrist. 
This  fracture  was  supposed  to  be  frequent,  particularly  in  WTist  dis- 
locations, as  a  small  fragment  of  the  radius  was  pulled  out  by  the 
ligaments  and  carried  away  by  them  as  they  lost  their  hold  on  the 
radius.  These  fractures  wc  know  now  are  fairly  common,  they  accom- 
pany sprains  of  the  wrist,  and  the  fragment  is  seldom  widely  displaceil 
(see  Fig.  SOS).  Diagnosis  is  made  by  a  localized  point  of  tenderness 
an<l  circumscribed  swelling,  which  persist.  They  must  be  differen- 
tiated from  injuries  of  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bones  (which  see). 

Fractures  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  styloid  processes  are  common  (Figs. 
312,  313,  and  314).  Many  of  them  involving  the  radius  are  the  Chauf- 
feur's fracture,  caused  by  a  sudden  back  jerk  from  back  firing  of  a 
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same  type  of  fracture,  which  is  so  much  Hke  Colles's,  is  caused  by 
falls  and  direct  violence. 

Treatment  is  rest  on  a  palmar  splint  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Isolated 
fracture  of  the  ulnar  styloid  is  also  found.  It  is  caused  by  direct 
violence  or  fall  on  the  adducted  hand.  Fracture  of  this  process  also 
accompanies  injuries  of  the  carpus.  The  surgeon  may  be  able  to 
palpate  the  loosened  fragment  or  find  pain  in  the  styloid  region.  I 
have  seen  several  cases  where  the  process  was  broken  and  bent  down 
with  no  separation,  uniting  with  the  head  in  the  new  position.  Some 
pain  and  permanent  stiffness  result.  Other  cases  of  separation  probably 
never  unite  (see  Fig.  315).  The  small  fragment  becomes  sesamoid 
in  character.  This  I  have  also  observed  once  in  a  fracture  of  the  radial 
styloid. 

Treatment  consists  in  holding  the  hand  in  abduction  on  a  palmar 
splint.  If  no  reduction  can  be  obtained  and  the  displaced  fragment 
gives  pain  or  interferes  with  joint  motion,  it  must  be  excised. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

In  the  discussion  of  fractures  of  the  humerus  at  tlie  elbow  the 
practical  points  of  the  anatomy  of  the  elbow  have  been  reviewed. 
One  must  recall  that  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  articulates 
with  the  hea<l  of  the  radius  by  means  of  the  capitellum  and  that  the 
lips  of  the  trochlea  with  the  help  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  guard  and 
direct  the  movements  between  the  ulna  and  the  humerus.  The  joint 
capsule  is  attached  above  the  coronoid  and  olecranon  fossie  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  blends  with  the  periosteum,  while  on  the  inner  side 
it  is  attached  to  the  prominent  lip  of  the  trochlea,  and  the  internal 
condyle  lies  without  the  joint.  The  location  of  the  points  of  the  elbow 
are  also  important;  with  the  arm  in  full  extension,  the  points  of  the 
external  and  internal  condyles  and  olecranon  assume  almost  a  straight 
line,  the  olecranon  lying  slightly  higher,  while  in  flexion  the  olecranon 
point  forms  almost  an  equilateral  triangle  with  the  other  two,  lying 
over  an  inch  below  and  between  them  slightly  nearer  the  internal 
condyle.  These  points  can  be  made  out  even  in  the  presence  of  great 
swelling,  and,  supplemented  by  palpation  of  the  head  of  the  radius 
when  the  forearm  is  rotated,  give  definite  information  of  the  condition 
of  the  elbow.  Every  elbow  examined  must  be  compared  with  the 
opposite  one  that  individual  peculiarities  may  be  noted.  The  olecranon 
can  be  identified  by  palpation  of  the  ulna  in  the  forearm  up  to  the 
joint  and  the  sharp  projecting  point  of  the  internal  eondjie,  and 
the  ulnar  netve  can  be  recognized  by  being  rolled  under  the  finger. 
Edema  and  swelling  about  the  joint  may  be  reduced  by  gentle  massage 
sufficiently  to  permit  diagnostic  examination,  but  in  some  cases  the 
arm  must  be  put  at  rest  in  a  sling  with  cold  applications  until  the 
swelling  subsides. 

n«quencr. — In  seven  and  a  half  years  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital 
the  records  show  an  admission  of  796  cases  of  dislocation,  of  which  5^1 
were  of  the  elbow.  In  the  last  eighteen  months  of  this  period  there 
were  16  cases,  13  in  males,  .'i  in  females — 4  being  in  children.  This 
bears  out  other  statistics,  namely,  those  of  Kronlein,  who  is  quoted 
by  Stimson  in  statistics  covering  109  cases.  Males  predominate  at 
a  ratio  of  4  to  1,  and  children  often  suffer  the  luxation,  because  their 
arms  are  more  frequently  hypercxtended  in  falls.  Adults  in  the 
third  and  fourth  decade  are  more  likely  to  fall  with  the  arm  in  slight 
flexion  held  by  the  strong  muscles,  so  that  the  violence  is  carried 
indirectly  to  the  shoulder  and  results  in  shoulder  dislocation  or  frac- 
tures of  the  clavicle.     Of  the  10  cases  mentioned,  9  were  reduced 
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pmmptiy,  2  refused  treatment,  1  refused  operative  treatment,  1  cliild 
sutTered  gangrene  and  amputation,  and  3  cases  were  operated  on. 

Types  of  Elbow  Dislocations.— 'Any  elaborate  classification  of  elbow 
luxations  is  confusing  for  practical  purposes.  The  following  simple 
ones,  depending  on  the  involvement  of  one  or  both  bones  of  the 
forearm,  is  convenient: 

Dislocation  of  both  bones  backward,  lateral,  forward,  an<l  divergent. 

Dislocation  of  the  radins  alone. 

I  )islo<^'atinn  of  the  ulna  alone. 

All  types  of  elbow  dislocation  may  vary  in  extent,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  primary  violence  and  the  secondary  position 
assumed  when  the  violence  continues  to  act  after  the  joint  is  displaced. 
The  causes  of  these  luxations  are  the  same,  whether  they  are  complete 
or  incomplete,  and  we  shall  ainsider  them  all  together,  making  special 
reference  to  such  types  only  as  are  retrognized  clinical  entities. 

fiACEWABD  DISLOCATION   Or  BOTH  FOREABM  BONES. 

This  displacement  is  the  usual  one  at  the  elbow  and  is  caused  by 
falls  on  the  outstretched  hand  with  extension  and  abduction  of  the 
forearm.  Both  adults  and  children  ate  subject  to  this  displacement, 
the  ultimate  position  of  the  luxated  bones  depending  on  what  direc- 
tion the  force  pushes  them  in  and  whether  the  body  weight  twists 
the  forearm  as  the  patient  falls — the  band  remaining  fixed.  Direct 
violence  applied  above  the  elbow  causes  fracture  of  the  humerus,  and 
applied  on  the  forearm  in  blows  and  torsion  strains  may  rarely  cause 
elbow  dislocation.  The  mechanism  is  one  of  leverage.  Ilyperextension 
with  or  without  abduction  causes  the  oleeranon  point  to  impinge 
against  the  humerus.  This  point  becomes  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever, 
the  power  is  the  weight  of  the  falling  body  above,  and  the  weight  is 
the  resistance  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments  of  the  joint,  which 
become  tense  and  are  strained  to  the  breaking  point,  the  forearm 
bones  slipping  out  posteriorly  into  dislocation.  If  the  forearm  is  in 
some  abduction  with  the  hyperextension,  we  should  expect  the  first 
and  greatest  tearing  evidence  to  be  manifested  over  the  internal  con- 
dyle, the  capsule  and  ligament  rupture  starting  there.  It  often  happens 
that  the  tip  of  the  condyle  is  torn  off  together  with  the  insertion  of 
the  flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm.  Experimental  work  on  the  cadaver 
imitating  falls  on  the  outstretched  hand  verifies  the  tearing  of  the 
anterior  ligament  on  the  internal  side  when  the  hand  is  supinated. 
The  ligament  and  capsule  give  at  this  point,  the  elbow-joint  is  depressed 
inward,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  shoved  down  in  front  of 
the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  coronoid  of  the  ulna  until  the  luxation 
is  accomplished. 

Pathology.— The  tear  in  the  anterior  ligament  has  been  described 
as  always  occurring  high  up  near  its  insertion  on  the  humerus,  the 
line  of  separation  running  inward  through  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment in  the  usual  position  of  abduction.     The  cases  of  unreduced 
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posterior  dislocation  of  the  foreann  which  I  have  operated  on  do  not 
verify  this  statement,  as  I  find  that  the  anterior  position  of  the  capsule 
is  torn  low  enough  down  to  leave  a  small  flap  which  hangs  dorni  over 
the  articular  surface  of  the  joint  and  by  its  adherence  and  interposi- 
tion offers  a  real  obstacle  to  reduction.  On  theoretical  grounds  one 
would  expect  the  ligament  to  tear  at  a  lower  level  than  near  the  point 
of  insertion  into  the  humerus,  because  the  point  of  greatest  stress  is 
near  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  the  insertion  of  the  ligament  into  the 
periosteum  of  the  humerus  is  its  strongest  point.    The  internal  lateral 


Fio.  316.  —  Frah  dulooation  of  the 
elbow  backward,  Uw  eoronoid  lying  under 
the  olecranon  fossa. 


Fin.  317i — AnteropoBterior  view  ol 
an  old  dislocation  backward,  the  radial 
bead  lying  beneath  the  external  condyle. 


ligament  is  similarly  torn;  the  external  lateral  ligament  may  be  intact 
or  stripped  up  from  the  humerus,  lifting  the  periosteum.  The  orbicular 
ligament  about  the  head  of  the  radius  is  intact. 

The  displacement  of  bone  is  not  uniform  in  all  cases.  Both  bones 
may  be  slipped  completely  and  directly  backward,  the  corouoid  lying 
under  the  olecranon  fossa  or  against  the  edge  of  the  trochlea  (Fig. 
316).  The  greater  the  bone  displacement,  Uie  greater  the  capsular 
and  ligamentous  tear.  When  abduction  has  had  a  prominent  part 
in  the  luxation,  the  radial  head  may  remain  in  partial  contact  with 
the  capitellum,  while  the  coronoid  rests  against  the  under  surface  of 
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the  trochlea,  but  usually  Imth  bones  are  displaced  well  backward,  so 
that  the  head  of  the  radius  lies  beneath  the  external  c'ondyle  {Fig. 
317).  Rarely  tlie  coroiioid  eomes  to  lie  against  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  external  epicondyle  and  the  radial  head  lies  on  the  outer  side. 
The  long  axis  of  the  forearm  consequently  \aries  within  15  degrees 
on  eitlier  side  of  the  normal  axis  in  pure  backward  dislocation,  depend- 
ing on  the  conditions  outlined  above.  (See  Outward  and  Inward 
Lateral  Dislocation.) 

Complicatioius. — Bone  complications,  particularly  fracture,  involve 
the  humeral  condyles  and  the  tip  of  the  olecranon,  which  is  mashed 
by  the  force  delivered  from  the  humerus  above  or  is  pulled  out  by 


Pio.  31S, — Backward  diatocatiou  of  the 
elbow  with  epiphyseal  sepamtion  and  frac- 
ture of  the  intoroal  condyle  of  the  humenia. 


Fio.  319.— Backward  dislocatioD  of 
tho  elbow  with  epiphyeoal  Beparation 
of  the  olecronoii. 


the  attached  ligament,  the  periosteum  stripping  ofT  the  bone  surface 
(Figs.  318  and  319).  The  coronoid  of  the  ulna  may  be  cracked  or 
split  off  completely,  generally  with  little  displacement.  Frequently 
injury  of  the  radial  head  is  found.  It  may  be  cracked  longitudinally 
or  a  chip  may  be  broken  off  its  inner  side  as  tlie  bone  is  displaced. 
Extreme  \iolence  acting  before  dislocation  is  complete  may  break 
the  neck  of  the  radius  and  the  ulna  near  its  upper  end  (Fig.  320). 
Rarely  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  dri\en  through  the  soft  parts 
of  the  front  of  the  elbow,  or  the  brachial  artery  is  ruptured.  I  have 
seen  one  case  of  closed  elbow  dislocation  with  arterial  damage  which 
led  to  gangrene  and  amputation.     Reducible  cases  seldom  lead  to 
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involvement  of  nenes.  The  ulnar  is  spared  unless  there  is  condylar 
fracture.  Dislocation  of  the  ulnar  nerve  from  its  bed  may  accompany 
the  elbow  luxation  and  be  independent  of  fracture  of  the  internal 
condyle.  Cobb'  found  2  cases  in  nine  years  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  There  are  now  on  record  23  cases  which  have 
been  operated  on  after  dislocation  of  this  nerve,  the  only  indication 
being  pain  and  paralytic  symptoms,  the  nerve  dislocation  itself  not 
constituting  any  reason  for  open  operation.  The  median  and  radial 
may  be  involved,  especially  in  old  irreduced  dislocations  which  pro- 
duce much  cicatricial  tissue  and  callus  formation  beneath  stripped-up 
periosteum.  Open  dislocations  at  the  elbow  are  rare  and  usually 
accompany  severe  injuries  and  fractures  of  the  same  arni. 

Oenersl  Symptoms  and  Signs  of  Dis- 
location  of  Both  Bones  at  the  Elbow. — 
In  the  backward  and  lateral  disloca- 
tions the  forearm  is  usually  in  a  position 
of  partial  flexion,  forming  an  angle  ap- 
proximating 135  degrees  with  the  arm. 
Rotation  isimpossible  and  when  actively 
attempted  is  very  painful.  Looked  at- 
from  in  front  the  forearm  seems  short- 
ened, because  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  sticks  forward,  and  bulging 
out  the  flexor  muscles  attached  to  the 
condyles  broadens  the  forearm.  A  side 
or  back  view  gives  almost  the  opposite 
appearance,  because  the  olecranon  is 
raised  above  its  normal  level,  the  arm 
consequently  seems  shortened,  and  the 
forearm  appears  to  have  a  normal 
length.  There  is  thickening  antero- 
posteriorly.  The  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  forearm  may  vary  in  or  out 
within  15  degrees  from  the  normal 
axis,  and  the  hand  may  rest  in  any  position  from  full  pronation 
to  extreme  supination.  The  elbow-joint  is  enlarged,  and  if  the 
patient  is  not  seen  until  several  hours  after  the  accident  the  swelling 
may  be  great  enough  to  obliterate  all  bony  points.  The  foreann  may 
be  flexed  a  few  degrees  by  passive  motion,  but  never  as  far  as  a  right 
angle  and  only  with  pain.  The  elbow  has  an  abnormal  lateral  mobility, 
and  when  the  forearm  is  flexed  the  olecranon  may  be  seen  to  move 
beneath  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  arm.  There  is  muscle  spasm  and 
in  some  cases  a  pseudocrepitus  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  the  forearm 
bones  against  the  trochlear  edge.  Occasionally  the  forearm  is  in  com- 
plete extension. 
Examination  seeks  to  determine  the  position  of  the  bony  points 


Fio,  320. — Backward  difllc«Btion 
of  the  elbow  with  frarlure  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  humenu. 


■  Ann.  of  Surg.,  ilviii.  409. 
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previously  meiitionetl.  The  points  of  the  condyles  anti  the  oU-cranoii 
are  sought  by  palpation.  The  oleeranon  is  found  much  higher  than 
its  normal  level  compared  to  the  corresponding  joint,  with  a  depres- 
sion in  the  triceps  tendon  above  it.  The  head  of  the  radius  may  be 
seen  or  felt  as  a  rounding  projertion  behin«l  the  external  eondjie. 
This  projection  one  can  reciignize  at  the  head,  iir  tJie  head  plus  a 
portion  of  the  broken-t»ff  external  CDntlyle,  by  pressing  against  it 
with  the  finger.s  of  one  hand  while  the  other  hand  rotates  the  forearm. 
If  it  moves,  it  is  probably  the  radial  head;  if  it  is  immobile,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  external  condyle  which  has  not  been  fractured.  The  internal 
epicondyle  and  ulnar  nerve  are  also  recognized  by  palpation.  In 
front  the  surgeon  may  be  able  to  identify  the  trochlear  surface  of  the 
humerus  by  both  sight  and  touch,  not  so  easily  in  fat  and  muscular 
patients  as  in  thin  ones. 


The  diagnosis  rests  on  the  findings  described  and  tlie  lack  of  crepitus 
and  shortening  of  the  arm  or  forearm.  To  differentiate  small  fractures 
of  the  olecranon  and  radial  hea<!  is  difficult  by  whatever  means  of 
external  examination.  Great  tenderness  over  the  radial  head  when 
the  forearm  is  rotated  may  permit  a  diagnosis  of  fracture,  particularly 
after  reduction.  However,  one  sees  many  eases  overlooked  and  man\' 
diagnosed  which  are  unproved  by  the  roentgenogram.  For  that  reason 
roentgenograms  in  both  planes  should  be  taken  both  before  and  after 
reduction  of  elbow  dislocations,  because  bone  injury  of  the  coronoid 
and  radial  head  may  not  appear  in  the  first  set  of  pictures  (Fig.  321). 

I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  diagnose  accftmpanying  injury  of  the 
condyles  without  the  help  of  the  roentgenogram,  and  It  seems  that 
fractures  of  them  are  less  common  than  tearing  fractures  of  the  ole- 
cranon, stripping  of  the  humeral  periosteum,  and  injury  to  the  radial 
head.    In  children  the  differentiation  lies  between  fracture  just  above 
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the  joint  (dicondylar)  and  backward  dislocation.  In  frarture  the 
bony  points  maintain  normal  relation,  and  the  deformity  exists  above 
the  joint.  T-fractures  into  the  joint  in  adults  are  also  difficult  to 
differentiate,  unless  the  loosened  condyles  can  be  grasped  and  manipu- 
lated independently  to  obtain  crepitus  and  also  motion. 

Propiosia. — The  prognosis  of  fresh  dislocations  promptly  reduced 
is  good,  unless  there  has  been  serious  vascular  or  ner\'e  injury.  These 
complications  are  rare.  Pressure  on  the  radiai  or.  median,  which 
gives  numbness  or  tingling  hyperesthesias,  usually  improves  promptly 
after  reduction.  Fracture  complications  or  the  formation  of  callus 
oeneath  stripped  periosteum  may  hinder  the  development  of  func- 
tional activity.  After-treatment  has  much  to  do  with  functional 
return. 

The  elbow-joint  has  a  great  tendency  to  produce  irregular  masses 
of  callus  not  only  connected  with  its  bony  points  but  also  in  the 
surrounding  muscle.  The  brachialis  anticus  and  the  triceps  are  the 
usual  muscles  involved  in  a  post-traumatic  myositis  ossificans.  Pre- 
vious reference  to  this  condition  has  been  made  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Pathology  of  Fracture.  The  origin  of  new  bone  formation  is  not 
always  to  be  traced  to  periosteum.  It  may  be  a  metaplasia  of  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  capsule  or  the  intermuscular  septa  or  may 
originate  from  osteoblastic  cells  which  have  wandered  from  the  torn 
periosteum  and  proliferated.  Lehmann^  collected  37  cases  of  post- 
traumatic ossification  at  the  elbow- joint  occurring  in  a  period  of  eight 
years.  Posterior  dislocation  had  occurred  in  19  cases.  All  showed 
new  bone  formation  in  the  two  muscles  mentioned,  part  of  it  being 
of  intramuscular  formation.  Complete  rest  for  at  least  two  weeks 
after  reduction  of  dislocation  has  the  greatest  influence  in  reducing 
this  par-  and  periosteal  callus.  We  also  know  that  in  accordance 
with  Wolff's  law  these  masses  slowly  absorb  and  disappear,  if  irritation 
is  not  continued.  Consequently  a  long  immobilization  of  the  arm  in 
a  flexed  position  will  irften  cause  their  disappearance.  Operative 
removal  should  be  the  last  step  in  treatment  after  conservative  methods 
have  failed. 

When  a  luxation  remains  unreduced  because  of  non-recognition  or 
obstacles  to  reduction,  it  becomes  impossible  to  effect  reduction  after 
a  period  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  on  account  of  the  cicatricial  and 
callus  changes  which  develop  about  the  trochlear  and  sigmoid  surfaces 
and  beneath  the  stripped  periosteum.  {See  Old  Elbow  Dislocations.) 
If  the  patient  has  a  tendency  to  osteo-arthritis  the  surgeon  may 
expect  arthritic  changes  which  tend  to  limit  the  joint  movement, 
and  they  must  be  guarded  against  by  a  sufficient  period  of  immobiliza- 
tion after  reduction.  Myositis  ossificans  involving  the  brachialis 
anticus  and  other  muscles  may  follow  after  reduction  of  elbow  dis- 
locations from  the  active  proliferation  of  osteoblastic  cells  which 
have  wandered  into  the  muscles  from  torn  periosteum. 

'  Deutscb.  ZUcbr.  f.  Cbir.,  iai4,  oiivi.  213. 
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Trektment. — Reduction  must  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  diagnosis 
is  made  and  can  he  done  in  several  ways.  Direct  traction  downward 
on  the  forearm  in  the  direction  in  which  it  lies,  with  counter  extension 
on  the  arm  above  made  by  an  assistant,  is  the  easiest  method.  When 
the  traction  separates  the  joint  surfaces  and  unlocks  the  coronoid, 
if  it  is  caught  behind  the  trochlea,  the  forearm  b  brought  into  flexion 
as  the  traction  is  maintained  by  swinging  it  forward,  and  reduction 
follows.  This  method,  with  or  without  general  anesthesia,  succeeds 
in  practically  every  fresh  posterior  luxation,  regardless  of  the  muscular 
development,  and  avoids  much  additional  laceration  of  the  ligaments. 
Most  elbow  dislocations  have  caused  a  great  amount  of  tearing  of 
the  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments,  so  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
reduction  is  the  spasm  of  the  muscles  crossing  the  joint. 

Other  methods  are  used  successfully,  a  favorite  one  employed  on 
young  children  consisting  of  direct  pressure  downward  of  the  surgeon's 
thumlis  against  the  displaced  olecranon,  while  the  hands  grasp  the 
arm  above  the  joint  and  furnish  counter-extension.  The  displacement 
is  thus  corrected  by  pushing.  The  surgeon  may  place  his  knee  against 
the  luxated  ell>ow  and  by  using  it  as  a  fulcrum  and  pulling  the  wrist 
down  and  around  into  flexion  may  cause  easy  re<luction.  He  may 
also  use  for  this  purpose  a  solid  mass  like  a  bed  post,  bending  the  fore- 
arm an)und  it.  These  methods  are  open  to  objection,  because,  since 
considerable  force  is  used  to  drag  the  forearm  bones  into  position,  the 
olecranon  may  be  broken  oflt  by  muscle  pull,  or  the  coronoid,  or  troch- 
lear surface  may  be  injured  by  direct  bony  pressure.  The  capsular 
and  lateral  ligaments  may  also  be  torn- more  widely  than  they  have 
been  by  the  causati\e  trauma.  When  the  joint  is  very  mobile  and  the 
ligaments  are  widely  torn,  reduction  is  easily  accomplished  by  the 
attendant  grasping  the  arm  in  one  hand  just  above  the  elbow  and 
making  traction  downward  and  forward  on  the  wrist  with  the  other 
hand,  swinging  the  forearm  up  into  place  by  flexion.  With  marked 
displacement  backward  and  upward,  when  the  coronoid  is  thoroughly 
engaged  behind  the  trochlea,  some  hyperextension  may  be  necessary. 
The  forearm  is  bent  backward  into  hyperextension,  the  himierus  is 
pushed  forward  slightly  just  above  the  elbow  by  an  assistant  until 
the  Ifone  unlocks,  and  reduction  is  flnished  by  downward  traction  and 
subsequent  flexion  of  the  forearm  to  swing  the  coronoid  up  around 
the  trochlea.  Complications  caused  by  fracture  of  the  condyles,  of 
the  olecranon,  and  of  the  radial  head  are  not  considered  primary 
indication  for  operative  treatment,  unless  reduction  by  manipulation 
and  moderate  force  under  anesthesia  cannot  be  accomplished.  I 
believe  the  l>est  course  is  to  obtain  a  reduction  even  if  any  of  these 
fra<rtures  are  present.  The  joint  capsule  and  ligaments  are  then 
Ijermittcd  to  heal  usually  with  the  arm  in  flexion,  and  very  often  the 
fracture  will  also  heal  and  cause  little  disturbance.  When  the  acute 
result  of  the  dislocation  has  subsided  and  it  is  found  by  examination 
that  callus  or  a  misplaced  bone  fragment  interferes  with  function, 
open  operation  should  be  performed  for  removal  of  the  offending 
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i  fragnii-nt,  the  least  [Missible  aimmnt  of  (kinase  and  n{>fii{iig 
lieinj;  tlnnf.  Fratture  (if  the  olecranon  can  he  careii  for  hy  strapping 
of  the  upjM-r  fraRiiieiit  after  retluotinn  of  the  luxation,  or  by  extra- 
articular wiring  or  naiHiig.  Fracture  of  the  head  of  the  radius  needs 
a  king  immotiilization  in  a  fully  flexed  position  with  subsequent 
excision,  if  there  is  interferenee  with  joint  motion  or  pressure  on  the 
radial  nerve.  Operative  treatment  by  arthrotomy  is  reserved  for  the 
rare  irreducible  fresh  cases,  the  esses  complicated  by  nerve,  blood- 
vesael,  and  bone  injury,  and  for  the  old  unreduced  case-s. 

After-treatment  in  an  ordinary  case  consists  in  retention  o(  the 
forearm  in  a  moulded  splint  in  a  position  of  about  (ill  degrees  flexion 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  until  passi\'e  motion  in  the  direction  of 
extension  is  painless,  painlessness  being  an  indication  of  complete 
healing  of  the  ruptured  capsule.  After  three  week.s  the  arm  is  given 
light  passive  movements,  is  massaged  fret^ly,  and  is  left  out  of  the 
splint  in  a  sling.  F^ach  day  the  sling  is  lowered,  active  movements 
short  of  pain  production  are  encouraged,  and  function  gradually 
returns  in  full.  I'atients  possessing  a  tendency  to  a  proliferative 
osteoarthritis  are  not  hurried  in  after-treatment.  The  joint  is  never 
moved  to  a  painful  point,  and  although  slight  changes  in  the  dressing 
may  l)e  made  every  day,  the  convalescence  is  prolonged  to  avoid 
painful  joint  irritation. 

Old  Elbow  Dislocations. — This  subdi^-ision  really  includes  only 
those  cases  of  luxation  which  have  remained  unrc*!^^*!  for  sttme 
weeks  until  the  sei-ondury  changes  about  the  joint  preclude  re<luction 
b.\'  ordinary'  manipulati^'e  measures.  Because  the  operative  technic 
is  similar,  the  stefw  of  arthrotomy  for  this  condition  must  be  use<l  to 
cover  partial  or  complete  ankyloses  which  follow  reduced  dislocations. 
Farosteal  bone  growths,  small  fractures,  or  synovial  ankyloses  which 
indicate  complete  arthroplasty  or  bone  resection  may  be  present, 

Most  old  elbow  dislocations  are  of  the  posterior  variety.  They 
may  also  be  partly  external  or  internal,  a  matter  of  little  importance 
compared  to  the  stiff  position  of  the  arm  in  extension.  A  few  degrees 
of  flexion  may  be  possible,  but  the  arm  cannot  be  actiiely  placed  in  a 
functionating  pttsition.  the  forearm  cantiot  be  rotated.  «nd  all  move- 
ments must  come  from  the  .shoulder.  The  patient  is  unable  to  bring 
the  hand  to  the  face  or  head  for  any  purp<ise  and  the  awkward  posi- 
tion of  extension  is  embarrassing,  (^ee  photograph  of  case.  Fig.  322,) 
Heduction  by  manipulation  and  traction  have  lieen  accomplished 
after  raanv  weeks,  but  there  is  great  danger  of  fracture  of  the  bone 
points  and  also  of  subsequent  complete  ankylosis  when  the  forearm 
is  finally  brought  into  the  desired  position.  Mr.  Robert  Jones  has 
nd\iscd  for  old  supracondjlar  fractures  of  the  humerus  or  old  iwsterior 
disliiiiitiuns,  when  the  arm  is  in  the  position  of  an  ohtu.-4e  angle  with 
not  nmrc  than  21\  degrees  movement,  forcible  flexion  of  the  forearm 
under  anesthesia.  Repented  attempts  are  often  needeil.  At  first  a 
few  degrees  of  flexion  are  gaine<l  and  held  hy  a  bandage.  In  a  few  liays 
the  patient  is  again  anesthetiset)  und  a  few  more  degrees  of  flexioRi 
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are  added,  until  finally  (■(implete  flexiiin  is  (ibtained.  The  arm  is  left 
bandaged  in  that  iTOHitifin  for  at  least  two  weeks,  after  which  active 
and  passi^'e  motion  toward  extension  are  urged,  and  u  good  range  of 
movement  often  results.  The  great  tlanger  i>f  the  forcible  flexion  is 
frartiire. 

Fathologf. — When  an  old  unreduced  elbow  dislocation  is  exposed, 
the  surgeon  is  not  surprised  that  reiiuctioo  had  not  been  possible  by 
manipulation  and  traction.  Roentgenograms  taken  in  both  an  antero- 
Ijosterior  and  a  lateral  plane  will  be  guides  in  the  planning  of  the 
operation,  as  far  as  the  pathology  is  shown  by  bone  shadow.  Between 
the  displaced  olecranon,  tlie  sigmoid  fossa,  and  tlie  humerus,  strong 
cicatricial  bands  have  formed  which  prohibit  flexion  {Figs.  'A23  and  324J. 


Fio.  323.— Old  ITackwi 


complete  extenaioa.  , 


Callushas  been  deposited  in  the  olecranon  and  coronoid  fossie,  about  tlie 
olecranon,  wherever  the  periosteum  has  been  torn,  and  in  the  surround- 
ing muscles.  The  brachialis  anticus  and  triceps  are  likely  to  be  invaded. 
The  greater  sigmoid  cavity  is  also  filled  with  a  mass  of  cicatricial  tissue, 
so  that  if  the  bones  could  be  pulled  back  into  position  on  the  trochlear 
surface  the  cavity  would  no  longer  fit  them.  Children  who  ha\'e 
actively  osteogenetic  tissues  show  greater  callus  formation  in  unreduced 
dislocation.  On  the  anterior  asjiect  of  the  joint  the  capsular  tear 
generally  leaves  a  curtain  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  hangs  down  over 
the  trochlea  and  seeks  new  attachment  to  the  forearm  bones.  The 
torn  lateral  ligaments  have  healed  in  a  cicatricial  mass  adlierent  to 
both  tlie  humerus  and  the  forearm  bones,  and  they  form  a  firm  obstacle 
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to  reduction.    The  nerves  crossing  the  joint  may  be  compressed  in 
the  contracted  connective  tissue. 

Bone  injury'  is  common.  Tubby'  reported  a  case  of  postero-external 
dislocation  of  the  elbow  of  six  weeks'  standing.  Supination  was 
reduced  to  50  per  cent.,  and  the  internal  epicondyle  of  the  humerus 
was  fractured  and  enlarged  by  callus  formation  (Fig.  325).  A  similar 
case  operated  on  by  Henderson'  showed  an  excesave  growth  of  bone 
about  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  with  fracture  of  the  internal 
condyle.  I  have  operated  on  four  old  dislocations  in  the  last  year, 
one  with  fracture  of  the  radial  head,  one  of  the  external  condyle,  and 


Fio.  323. — Old  unreduced  back-  Fio.    324.  —  Reduced   backward  dislocalion 

ward  didocatioD.      Note  CJie  callus  followed  by  ankyloois  Ht  a  right  angle.    Note 

developed     under     the    stripped  the  callus  m  the  olecraaon  foBsa. 
periott«uin. 

two  of  the  internal  condyle.  Hodge*  found  an  old  postero-external 
dislocation  with  a  crack  an  inch  long  and  a  loose  piece  of  the 
external  condyle.  Donati*  found  a  fracture  of  the  external  con- 
dyle in  an  old  posterior  elbow  dislocation  and  states  that  condylar 
fracture  is  present  in  55  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  Pibram,  at  the  Surgical 
Congress  in  Paris,  October,  1913,  reported  16  cases  from  von  Eisels- 

'  Prof.  Roy.  Soc.  Med..  London.  1913-14,  vii,  Surg.  Sect.,  p.  167. 

»  Med.  Preag  and  Circ,  London,  1915,  N.  8.  xdx.  317. 

»  Ann.  of  SuFK.,  Iv,  777. 

•  Arch,  di  On.  12  Maggiu,  1912. 
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berg's  clinic  in  Vienna,  and  Walzel'  later  brought  the  total  of  the 
cases  from  this  clinic  to  19.  Of  their  19  cases  there  were  6  in  which 
physical  examination  and  roentgenogram  failed  to  re\'ea!  any  fracture 
or  bone  tearing,  yet  at  the  operation  on  these  cases  callus  masses  were 
found  produced  by  torn  periosteum  or  splinters  of  bone.  These  masses 
existed  between  the  olecranon  and  the  humerus,  or  in  front  between 
the  coronoid  and  the  humerus,  and  filled  the  olecranon  fossa  or  bound 
the  radial  head.  They  also  noted  the  great  thickening  and  restricting 
presence  of  the  torn  anterior  capsule.  In  V.i  of  the  19  cases  some  bone 
injurj-  was  discovered.  Both  bones  of  the  forearm  showed  injury 
on  the  joint  surface  in  4  cases,  the  internal 
condyle  was  broken  in  5,  the  radial  head  i 

was  damaged  in  1 ,  and  in  2  the  olecranon  was  I        ' 

fractured  so  that  small  fragments  lay  in  the 
ct)ronoid  and  olecranon  foss«  and  in  the 
incisura  semilunaris.  In  most  of  these  in- 
stances the  fragments  had  healed  on  by 
callus,  so  that  full  joint  excursion  was  im- 
possible. 

The  6  cases  uncomplicated  by  fracture 
reported  by  Walzel  showed  full  ankylosis  in 
3,  flexion  limited  to  120  degrees  in  2,  and 
to  160  degrees  in  1 .  Of  the  13  cases  grouped 
together  on  account  of  bone  lesions,  5  were 
completely  ankylose<],  2  allowed  a  passive 
motion  of  (K>  degrees,  and  a  a  motion  of 
from  10  to  30  degrees.  One  can  plainly 
understand  that  forcible  flexion  and  manip- 
ulation are  quite  unavailing  for  reduction, 
and  are  likely  to  lead  to  further  fracture 
without  5atisfactor>'  reduction  when  much 
force  is  applied. 

OperatiTe  Treatment. — Open  operation  for 
old  ellH>w  dislocations  may  be  divided  into 
(I)  arthrotomy  with  (a)  simple  replacement, 
or  (b)  arthroplastj'. 

(2)Itesectionofthewholeendofthehumerus    '■>'  >i'aiip"i«"<>'>. 
with  or  without  the  use  of  arthroplastie  flaps. 
■  (3)  Atjpical  resection  of  loose  bone  bodies,  masses  of  callui 
radial  head. 

The  surgeon  offers  the  patient  the  opportunity  of  bettered  position 
of  the  forearm  and  of  relief  from  nerve  pressure,  even  if  a  subsequent 
ankylosis  occurs.  With  the  arm  in  a  more  useful  position,  the  deform- 
ity is  not  so  noticeable,  and  function  is  proportionately  improved. 
The  i>atient  incurs  the  risk  of  ankylosis,  infection,  and  possibly  later 
amputation  in  a  vcr\'  small  percentage  of  cases,  but  we  have  learned 


Fio.  325.  —  Old   postero- 
lateral dislopBtion  with  callus 
Invduciblu 
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that  arthrotomy  is  not  dangerous  and  can  become  a  routine  operation 
in  the  hands  of  those  trained  for  it.  Nicoladoni'  reporte<l  1 1  cases  of 
arthrotomy  for  old  dislocations,  2  of  which  were  of  the  elbow,  and 
both  gave  fair  results.  Lexer,  Murphy,  Bunge,  and  Dollinger  have 
proved  this  possibility  of  result.  In  1908  at  the  German  Surgical 
Congress  Bunge  collected  42  cases  of  arthrotomy  at  the  elbow.  Bunge 
had  performed  17  cases  of  bloody  reposition  of  elbow  dislocations  in 
thirteen  years  at  the  Konigsberg  clinic.  Those  performed  through  a 
bilateral  incision  at  the  joint  gave  a  ratio  of  50  per  cent,  good  results, 
while  those  with  a  unilateral  incision  showed  but  25  per  cent,  good 
results.  Dollinger*  reported  45  cases  of  old  traumatic  dislocation  of 
the  shoulder,  hip,  and  elbow.  Of  these  28  were  subjected  to  arthrot- 
omy, and  he  concluded  that  resection  of  joints  should  only  be  made 
as  a  last  resort  when  it  was  found  that  arthrotomy  offered  no  hope 
of  a  functionating  joint.  Bockenheimer*  advocated  arthrotomy  with 
the  strictest  asepsis  and  a  minimum  time  of  exposure  of  the  joint 
structures. 

The  pathological  changes  about  the  joint  are  such  that  operation 
alone  offers  hope  of  betterment  of  the  deformity. 

OperatiTe  Teehnic.^The  incision  may  be  bilateral  or  unilateral, 
depending  on  the  operator's  choice,  the  lateral  character  of  the  dis- 
location, and  the  knowledge  gained  from  the  roentgenogram.  The 
various  single  incisions  are  down  the  back  of  the  humerus  slightl,^'  to 
one  side  of  the  projecting  olecranon,  down  the  external  aspect  of  the 
joint  over  the  external  condyle,  or  along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  joint 
just  above  the  level  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  Double  incisions  can  be 
made,  one  on  either  side  of  the  olecranon  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
apart,  first  advised  by  Murphy  for  arthroplasty,  or  one  over  the 
inner  and  over  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus  nearer  the  anterior 
surface.  In  Walzel's  19  cases  the  following  approaches  were  made: 
6  outer  incisions,  1  inner,  2  posterior,  and  10  bilateral.  After  trying 
the  double  incision  I  have  finally  come  to  using  an  incision  S  inches 
long  over  the  inner  aspect  of  the  joint  above  the  path  of  the  ulnar 
nerve.  The  nerve  is  first  isolated  by  being  lifted  from  its  bony  bed 
and  held  retracted  out  of  the  way.  Complete  excision  of  fibrous  tissue 
and  healed  capsule  is-then  begun,  the  operator  clinging  closely  to  the 
bone  surfaces.  A  wide  dissection  is  necessary,  and  all  callus  and  cica- 
tricial masses  must  be  removed  by  sharp  tools.  I  find  small  curved 
artists'  chisels  are  especially  adapted  to  cleaning  out  the  olecranon 
and  coronoid  fossee,  and  the  capsule,  lateral  ligaments,  and  triceps 
tendon  are  not  spared  in  dissecting  efforts  directed  toward  freeing  the 
bones.  Every  part  of  the  joint  should  be  fully  exposed  to  view  and  he 
made  movable.  By  hugging  close  to  the  bone  surface  in  reflecting 
the  obstinately  adhering  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule,  the  surgeon 


>  Wien.  med.  Wchnachr.,  18S5,  No.  23. 
'  Ergebn.  d.  Chir.  u.  Orthop..  Bd.  iii.  83. 
•  MOnob.  mod.  Wchiuchr..  1911,  Iviii,  2560. 
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avoids  bloodvessels  and  nen'es.  The  bones  may  be  bent  out  of  the 
soft  tissues  to  permit  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  adherent  scar  tissue. 
Generally  a  reduction  can  be  accomplished  after  such  a  thorough 
exposure,  and  the  capsular  and  ligamentous  tags  can  l>e  sutured 
together  over  the  joint.  If  bony  parts  still  obstruct  reduction,  I 
believe  it  is  better  to  deepen  the  greater  sigmoM  cavity,  to  shorten 
the  tip  of  the  olecranon,  or  resect  the  head  of  the  radius  before  resecting 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  If  there  is  much  bare  bone,  or  any 
fear  of  subsequent  ankylosis,  a  flap  of  fatty  tissue  is  dissected  up  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  soft  parts  about  the  elbow  and  is  swung 
down,  attached  by  a  pedicle,  between  the  bone  surfaces.  In  one 
ease  I  found  this  flap  was  necessary,  and  although  reduction  could 
be  made  with  all  bones  intact,  I  was  compelled  to  resect  the  radial 
head  to  avoid  destructive  pressure  on  the  fat  flap  when  the  arm  was 
brought  into  flexion.  The  operation  is  preferably  done  without  a 
constrictor,  because  it  requires  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  to 
complete  and  because  hemostasis  is  an  essential  part.  With  the  con- 
strictor it  is  impossible  to  avoid  considerable  oozing  after  the  wound 
is  closed,  and  the  hematoma  which  forms  interferes  with  the  result 
and  leads  to  infection.  The  subcutaneous  tissues  are  closed  by  inter- 
rupted catgut  sutures — a  continuous  suture  may  pull  out  entirely — 
and  the  skin  is  completely  closed  by  silkworm  gut  or  clips,  in  spite 
of  any  tension  which  may  exist.  Many  cases  develop  stitch-point 
infections,  or  the  superficial  skin  sloughs  in  small  areas,  but  as  long 
as  the  infection  does  not  penetrate  into  the  new  joint  no  fear  of 
unsatisfactory  result  need  be  entertained. 

The  arm  is  dressed  in  about  60  degrees  flexion  in  a  firm  moulded 
splint  of  plaster  and  is  kept  immovable  for  about  a  week,  unless  the 
dressings  become  saturated  and  require  removal.  Once  I  had  quite 
extensive  skin  sloughing  from  pressure  and  once  stitch  abscesses  in 
the  superficial  tissues.  All  cases  healed  without  deep  infection.  The 
19  cases  of  elbow  arthrotomy  reported  by  Walzel  resulted  in  primary 
union  in  13.  There  were  4  cases  of  afebrile  hematoma,  2  of  some 
secretion  with  fever,  and  1  requiring  incision  for  drainage.  Of  his 
10  cases  treated  by  bilateral  incision  only  1  showed  infection  and  fever, 
and  that  gave  a  good  result.  When  a  case  becomes  infected  after 
operation,  it  should  be  afforded  sufficient  drainage  and  be  held  immob- 
ilized at  a  suitable  angle  of  flexion  of  the  forearm. 

The  after-treatment  consists  of  daily  light  passive  movements 
without  pain  in  the  second  week,  the  arm  being  dressed  in  a  light 
moulded  splint.  In  the  third  week  the  splint  can  be  dispensed  with, 
the  patient  is  encouraged  to  make  active  movements,  and  after  the 
fourth  week  all  possible  active  use  of  the  hand  is  necessary.  The 
results  are  generally  quite  satisfactory  to  the  patient.  The  forearm 
is  in  a  useful  position — a  woman  can  get  her  hand  to  her  face  and  hair, 
and  all  patients  can  use  the  hand  for  eating  and  other  functions.  The 
amount  of  flexion  and  extension  possible  \aries.  I  have  had  results 
from  80  to  120  degrees  of  motion  in  the  elbow-joint.      The  joifit 
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gradually  becomes  stronger  and  will  sui)p()rt  much  weight.  IltKlge' 
obtained  75  degrees  motion  in  his  case  after  one  month.  Tubb\' 
obtained  active  motions  of  9()  degrees  after  three  weeks.  Seventeen  of 
Walzel's  19  cases  were  traced  for  results.  Three  resulted  in  ankylosis, 
with  better  position,  7  had  a  practically  normal  joint,  7  had  a  gtMxI  func- 
tionating joint  with  a  minimum  excursion  angle  of  80  degrees  and  a 
maximum  of  100  degrees.  Out  of  the  19  reductions  by  arthrotomj-  15 
useful  extremities  were  obtained. 

Lateral  Dislocations  of  Both  Bones  ol  the  Foreann. — (u)  Outward 
dislocations,  (b)  Inward  dislocations.  Lateral  dislocations  of  Iwth 
bones  may  be  outward  or  inward  from  their  normal  longitudinal  axis, 
but  the  term  true  lateral  dislocations  implies  that  the  articulating 
surfaces  of  the  forearm  bones  remain  in  their  relative  position  to  the 
transverse  axis  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  This  means  that 
there  is  no  posterior  or  anterior  displacement  and  that  the  coronoid 
lies  in  front  of  and  the  olecranon  behind  the  axis  of  the  trochlear  sur- 
face of  the  humerus.  Lateral  displacements  may  be  complete  or  incom- 
plete; both  bones  may  be  widely  displaced  free  from  the  end  of  the 
humerus,  or  one  bone  may  still  lie  in  contact  with  the  trochlear  or 
condylar  surface. 

(a)  Ontward  Dislocatitms. — Outward  dislocations  are  the  commonest 
variety  of  lateral  displacement,  and  they  are  divided  into  three 
varieties; 

(1)  Complete  outward  dislocation  with  pronation  of  the  forearm. 

(2)  Complete  without  pronation  of  the  forearm;  a  verj'  rare  kind. 

(3)  Incomplete  outward  dislocation. 

1.  Complete  outward  dislocations  with  pronation  of  the  forearm 
have  been  recognized  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  yet  there  are 
not  more  than  35  cases  on  record.  The  causes  are  not  well  under- 
stood but  may  be  falls  on  the  pronated  forearm  or  elbow  or  direct 
violence  on  the  inner  side  of  the  forearm.  One  case  which  I  have  seen 
was  caused  when  the  patient's  forearm  was  caught  in  a  swiftly  moving, 
broad-power  belt,  and  sustained  a  violent  wrench  from  within  outward, 
while  his  arm  was  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  belt.  The 
forearm  is  slightly  flexed  and  is  pronated,  the  sigmoid  surface  of  the 
ulna  being  turned  inward  by  rotation  on  its  long  axis. 

2.  In  complete  outward  dislocation  without  pronation  both  bones 
are  carried  laterally  displaced  outside  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
and  yet  not  pronated.    This  form  is  exceedingly  rare. 

3.  Incomplete  outward  dislocation  is  probably  not  so  rare.  The 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  has  not  passed  completely  outside  of  the 
trochlea,  or  at  the  most  has  come  to  lie  against  the  external  condyle, 
the  coronoid  still  being  in  front  of  the  humerus  (Fig.  326). 

Pathology. — In  the  first  tjpe  with  rotation  both  the  lateral  and  the 
anterior  ligaments  must  be  widely  lacerated.  The  forearm  is  pronated 
and  flexed  so  that  the  head  of  the  radius  lies  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
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sigiDiiid  iif  the  ulna,  which  lies  turned  inwani,  renting  against  tlie 
outer  surface  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  hnmenis.  The  radial 
head  may  lie  slightly  inward  from  the  ulna,  and  the  orbicular  ligament 
is  not  often  destroyed.  The  ulnar  and  radial  nerves  may  he  injured 
hy  pressure  or  laceration.  The  epitrochlea  may  \ie  broken  off,  as 
reported  hy  Stinnson  and  Heuter,'  and  become  an  obstacle  to  reduc- 
tion. In  the  second  class  the  forearm  bones  are  carried  completely 
outside  of  the  end  of  the  humerus  and  are  not  rotated,  so  that  the 
iimer  e<lge  of  the  sigmoid  of  the  ulna,  wliich  looks  forward  as  normally, 
lies  against  the  outer  side  of  the  external  condyle,  the  ct>ronoid  in 
front  and  the  olecranon  behind.  In  either  of  these  forms  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  epitrochlea  may 
be  completely  torn  off;  theoreti- 
cally they  still,  in  the  pronated 
variety,  retain  their  attachment, 
and  by  their  action  have  caused 
the  rotation  of  the  luiia. 

In  the  third  type,  the  incom- 
plete outward  dislocation,  the 
lateral  ligaments  must  be  more 
or  less  completely  ruptured  and 
the  anterior  ligament  also  torn 
awaj'.  The  radius  is  displaced 
outward  and  probably  a  little  for- 
ward, retaining  its  attacliment  to 
the  ulna.  The  sigmoid  ea\'it\'  of 
the  ulna  has  moved  outward  part 
■  of  the  wa.^■,  so  that  it  comes  to  lie 
against  the  outer  lip  of  the  troch- 
lea oragainst  the  capitellum.  The 
epitrochlea  may  be  broken  off 
and  displaced  up  into  the  troch- 
lea to  obstruct  reduction,  as  in 
the  complete  lateral  dislocations. 
Nicoladoni's  experiments  on  the  removed. 
cadaver  seemed  to  prove  that  the 

epitrochlea  was  torn  off  by  the  avulsion  of  the  attached  group  of 
forearm  flexors  rather  than  b\'  the  tearing  out  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, which  is  inserted  at  its  extreme  lower  edge  only, 

Symptimiji  and  Diagmntis. — In  all  forms  of  outward  dislocation  the 
elbow  is  slightly  flexed  and  it  is  broadened,  thus  exhibiting  a  distinc- 
tion from  backward  luxations.  Usually  also  the  forearm  is  pronated; 
it  is  extremely-  so  in  the  forms  with  pronation.  The  long  axis  of  the 
forearm  raa.\'  be  parallel  with  tlie  arm  but  lies  outside.  There  is  some 
motion  present,  sometimes  an  astonishing  amount,  !>ecause  there  is 
no  iMHiy  interference  with  flexion,  and  more  flexion  is  j)ermittcd  than 


FiQ.  32(i.— Inmrnplele  oulwnrj  dinloca-  ■ 
,ion  with  traelure  of  Ihe  condyle.  The 
bone  traKmciit  was  not  an  olwljiclo  to  re' 
duction,  but  thp  pieiv   uliove  hod  In  be 


'  i^limsou.  Frsf^tures  and  DuAoaUttma.  Tth  edit.,  p.  mx. 
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in  posterior  dislucation.  Rotation  is  limited.  Examination  of  the 
elbow  shows  the  unduly  prominent  internal  condyle,  with  the  skin 
stretched  tightly  over  it.  The  transverse  measurement  at  the  elbow 
maj-  be  doubled.  Palpation  reveals  the  sharp  edge  of  the  internal 
condyle  and  epitrochlea,  and  in  complete  outward  dislocation  the 
■  rounded  surface  of  the  trochlea  may  be  felt.  Posteriorly  the  olecranon 
can  be  felt  displaced  outward,  and  the  head  of  the  radius  lies  either 
anterior  or  lateral  and  is  very  prominent.  The  triceps  tendon  can  be 
seen  and  felt,  extending  to  the  outward  displaced  olecranon.  When 
the  forearm  is  pronated  in  complete  luxation,  the  olecranon  points 
directly  outward,  the  sigmoid  fossa  is  turned  in  against  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  the  radial  head  becomes  the  most  palpable 
mass  just  in  front  of  and  outside  of  the  external  condyle.  The  extensor 
muscles  form  a  bulging  mass  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  elbow. 

rrea(mCTi(,— Reduction  is  not  difiicult  in  fresh  outward  dislocations, 
unless  the  epitrochlea  has  been  broken  off  and  lies  on  the  trochlea  to 
prevent  the  ulnar  sigmoid  from  fitting  over  it.  In  the  forms  of  complete 
luxation  the  forearm  Is  extended  with  traction,  and  the  ulna  and 
radius  are  pressed  inward  and  over  into  position  as  the  forearm  is 
brought  into  flexion.  This  manipulation  does  not  require  great  force, 
because  the  ligaments  have  been  so  widely  torn  that  the  bones  are 
mobile  and  slip  over  each  other  easily.  If  the  forearm  is  in  pronation, 
as  the  reduction  is  accomplished  by  traction  and  pressure,  the  hand 
is  swung  around  into  supination  to  bring  the  ulnar  sigmoid  into  normal 
relation  with  the  trochlea,  the  head  of  the  radius  being  turned  to  the 
outside  of  the  joint  and  pushed  under  the  capitellum. 

In  the  incomplete  type  the  surgeon  wishes  to  lift  the  ulnar  sigmoid 
from  its  position  outward  between  ihe  trochlea  and  capitellum  over 
onto  the  trochlea.  This  proceeding  may  be  accomplished  by  extension 
of  the  forearm  with  traction  while  an  assistant  pushes  the  forearm 
bones  inward  into  place.  If  this  movement  fails,  one  may  obtain 
reduction  by  making  some  abduction  to  free  the  ulna  from  its  locked 
position  against  the  humerus.  Slight  abduction  is  of  assistance  if 
the  radial  head  still  lies  partly  beneath  the  external  condyle,  because 
that  point  is  used  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  leverage.  After  the  ulna  is 
freed  the  forearm  bones  may  be  pushed  over  into  place.  If  the  orbicular 
ligament  which  holds  the  radial  head  to  the  ulna  is  ruptured,  this 
lever  will  not  be  efficacious,  and  the  olecranon  must  be  pressed  upon, 
that  it  may  be  moved  over  into  place. 

Incomplete  outward  dislocations  have  frequently  been  complicated 
by  fracture  and  displacement  of  the  epitrochlea  onto  the  trochlea  and 
this  small  mass  of  bone  becomes  a  great  embarrassment  in  reduiilion. 
Partial  reduction  may  be  accximplished  with  this  bit  of  bone  lying 
between  the  humerus  and  ulnar  sigmoid,  but  joint  motion  is  not  free, 
and  there  is  usually  some  persisting  abduction  of  the  forearm.  The 
fragment  may  be  squeezed  out  of  the  joint  and  into  position  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  arm  by  lateral  flexion  of  the  forearm,  which  is  bent  to 
a  right  angle.     This  endangers  the  skin  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
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joint.  It  may  be  punctured,  or  the  ulnar  nerve  may  be  stretched, 
Open  ui)eration  for  the  removal  of  the  foreign  piece  of  bone  by  an 
approach  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint  is  the  treatment  of  choice. 

Inward  Dislocations.^ — Inward  dislocations  are  never  complete  in 
type.  The  ulnar  sigmoid  lies  in  part  contact  with  the  trochlea,  and 
the  radial  head  may  not  move  from  the  capitellum,  so  that  the  dis-  ' 
location  may  really  be  one  of  the  ulna  inward  alone.  However,  the 
head  of  the  radius  usually  lies  within  the  capitellum  against  the  ridge 
of  the  trochlea,  and  it  forms  there  a  new  articulating  facet.  The 
lateral  ligaments  are  torn  and  the  anterior  ligament  may  be  merely 
stretche<i  and  not  lacerated.  If  the  radial  head  remains  in  normal 
position,  the  orbicular  ligament  must  be  torn.  It  may  lie  in  front  of 
or  even  behind  the  end  of  the  humerus. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  forearm  seems  shifted  inward,  its 
axis  corresponding  with  that  of  the  humerus.  The  internal  condyle 
of  the  elbow  is  less  prominent  than  the  opposite  joint,  the  olecranon 
fossa  is  empty  to  palpation,  and  the  olecranon  can  be  felt  inside  of 
this  space  riding  over  the  epitrochlea  with  a  corresponding  deviation 
of  the  triceps  tendon.  The  external  condyle  may  become  prominent, 
and  the  radial  head  is  lacking  below  but  is  found  back  of  the  humerus 
in  most  cases.  Motion  in  the  joint  is  free  because  of  ligamentous 
tearing,  unless  there  is  a  large  hemarthrosis. 

Treatment. — Reduction  is  easily  accomplished  by  traction  and 
extension  of  the  forearm  aided  by  pressure  against  the  olecranon  or 
upper  end  of  the  ulna  outward.  If  this  manipulation  fails,  the  forearm 
may  be  abducted  during  the  traction,  whereupon  the  lateral  pressure 
pushes  the  ulna  into  place. 

Prognosis  and  results  of  lateral  dislocations  are  good.  There  is 
little  tendency  to  recurrence,  if  the  arm  is  immobilized  in  a  light 
plaster  splint  for  a  week.  Function  rapidly  returns,  and  ultimate 
results  are  satisfactory,  with  some  limitation  of  joint  motion  after 
the  ligaments  have  healed  and  cicatrized.  When  the  luxation  is  not 
reduced,  function  may  become  quite  serviceable,  although  motions 
are  restricted.  This  statement  is  truer  of  incomplete  than  of  complete 
dislocations,  which  are  subjected  to  the  traction  of  unbalanced  muscles 
or  which  are  greatly  limited  in  motion  by  the  position  of  pronation. 
Effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  fresh  dislocation  at  once;  old  cases 
can  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  outlines  of  treatment  laid  down 
for  old  posterior  dislocations,  each  case  becoming  a  problem  for  the 
surgeon  to  solve  on  its  own  findings.  Resection  should  be  the  last 
step  and  arthrotomy  the  usual  operation. 

Dislocation  of  Both  Forearm  Bones  Forward. — Forward  dislocation 
of  both  bones  at  the  elbow  is  extremely  rare  and  may  be  accompanied 
by  fracture  of  the  olecranon,  the  proximal  fragment  of  which,  with 
the  triceps  attachment,  remains  in  situ.  When  the  fracture  is  so 
important  to  the  displacement  forward,  the  case  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  true  dislocation.  Both  bones  may  be  displaced  anteriorly, 
so  that  the  posterior  surface  of  the  olecranon  lies  against  the  anterior 
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surface  of  the  trcjchlea,  or  in  a  less  complete  form  the  tip  of  the  ole- 
cranon lies  against  the  trochlea  without  displacement  up  onto  its 
anterior  surface. 

The  causes  in  the  reported  cases  have  varied  from  falls  on  the  palm 
and  flexed  forearm  to  violent  twisting  strains  which  involve  the 
hand  and  forearm.  Canton'  reported  a  case  in  which  the  patient,  an 
adult  male,  was  thrown  from  his  wagon  and  struck  on  his  extended 
hand,  the  forearm  immediately  crumpling  beneath  his  chest.  Stauton' 
records  an  instance  in  which  the  patient  sustained  a  fall  on  the  flexed 
elbow.  The  anterior  dislocation  may  result  from  torsion  or  pronation 
stress  exerted  on  outward  lateral  dislocations,  so  that  the  forearm 
bones  are  pulled  over  in  front  of  the  elbow-joint. 

Pathology. — The  lateral,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  ligaments 
must  be  torn  to  allow  for  the  displacement.  In  the  complete  form, 
when  the  upper  ends  of  the  forearm  bones  ride  up  onto  the  anterior 
humeral  surface,  the  triceps  tendon  must  be  torn  from  Its  insertion. 
This  was  so  in  Canton's  case.  The  luxation  may  become  open  by 
the  projection  of  the  humerus  through  the  tense  skin  on  the  back  of 
the  joint,  or  by  the  forearm  bones  thrusting  s  way  through  the  tissues 
on  the  anterior  surface.  The  orbicular  ligament  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  interosseous  ligament  may  be  torn.  In  the  forward  displace- 
ment the  flexor  group  of  muscles  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  are  torn  off,  and  the  ulnar  nerve  may  be  also  torn  apart. 
Fracture  of  the  olecranon  permits  an  easy  dislocation  forward,  if  the 
ligaments  are  severed,  and  this  condition  really  belongs  in  the  fracture 
group.  Concomitant  fractures  of  the  epitrochJea  and  the  condyles 
are  contained  in  the  reported  cases.  Lambert'  did  an  open  operation 
on  a  forward  dislocation.  The  orbicular  ligament  was  unruptured, 
the  triceps  were  only  partly  detached  from  the  olecranon,  and  the 
internal  epicondyle  which  had  been  detached  from  the  humerus  was 
found  displaced  with  the  ulna  and  attached  to  the  coronoid.  Bone 
fragments  were  removed  and  a  replacement  made  with  a  happy  result. 

Symptoma.— In  the  complete  variety  the  limb  must  be  in  extension, 
usually  120  to  140  degrees,  and  some  flexion,  even  to  a  right  angle, 
may  be  possible  passively.  The  flexed  forearm  is  lengthened  slightly 
when  the  olecranon  is  not  broken,  but  in  extension  there  is  shortening. 
The  most  striking  finding  is  that  the  forearm  can  be  hyperextended, 
with  no  great  pain,  and  .as  this  action  is  performed  the  head  of  the 
radius  and  the  coronoid  of  the  ulna  can  be  felt  beneath  the  tissues  in 
the  anterior  fold  of  the  elbow.  The  olecranon  is  missing  on  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  joint,  the  fossa  is  empty  and  palpable,  and  the 
joint  is  thickened  anteroposteriorly,  not  laterally.  In  the  incomplete 
form  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  is  held  against  the  trochlea  by  the  tense 
triceps  tendon,  which  still  retains  its  attachment,  and  the  forearm  is 
in  flexion.  The  olecranon  sticks  out  prominently  below  the  end  of 
the  humerus,  and  the  forearm  is  lengthened  in  extension. 

'  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1905,  ii,  1520. 
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Treatment.— Red in-t  ion  has  been  acoomplisheti  in  ever>'  case  exi-ept 
Canton's  which  remained  unrecognized  and  unre<iuced  for  several 
weeks  and  in  which  supracondylar  amputation  was  finally  performed. 
For  reduction  the  forearm  is  flexed,  traction  is  made  nn  it,  and  the 
forearm  bones  are  pushed  out  away  from  the  humerus  at  their  upper 
end  to  permit  the  olecranon  to  slide  back  into  place.  The  operator's 
knee  may  be  placed  in  the  anterior  elbow  fold  to  act  as  a  fulcrum  for 
this  leverage.  Complete  dislocation  with  the  forearm  hones  riding 
high  on  the  humeral  surface  must  be  converted  into  the  incomplete 
type  bj'  flexion  and  traction  and  the  olecranon  then  shoved  down  into 
place.  The  subsequent  course  and  prognosis  depend  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  open  wounds  about  the  joint,  laceration  of  muscles  and 
ligaments,  and  infection.  Ten  to  fourteen  days'  immobilization  is 
given  the  closed  dislocation  before  any  passive  motion  is  started. 
Open  or  infected  luxations  are  treated  according  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples applied  to  open  fractures  and  dislocations. 

Divergent  Dislocation  of  the  Foreum  Bones. — In  this  rare  type  of 
forearm  luxation  the  bones  are  dislocated  simultaneously  but  do  not 
accompanj'  each  other,  that  is,  they  spread  apart  to  permit  the  lower 
end  of  the  humerus  to  be  shoved  between  them.  There  are  conse- 
quently two  types  of  divergent  dislocation,  depending  on  the  position 
of  the  arm  at  the  time  of  accident  and  the  direction  of  the  force.  If 
the  forearm  is  completely  pronated  and  the  force  drives  the  forearm 
bones  up  onto  the  humerus,  they  can  be  displaced  only  after  the 
lateral,  anterior,  and  posterior  ligaments  of  the  elbow-joint  are  torn 
apart  and  the  orbicular  ligament  and  the  interosseous  membrane  which 
hold  the  radius  and  ulna  together  have  been  bursted.  A  force  powerful 
enougli  to  accomplish  this  end  and  directed  at  the  right  angle  is  rare, 
and  the  ligaments  practically  never  yield,  the  bone  generally  suffering 
fracture.  With  the  forearm  pronated,  the  separated  bones  are  dis- 
placed on  the  humerus,  the  radius  on  the  anterior  surface  and  the 
ulna  on  the  posterior.  That  constitutes  the  most  common  form.  The 
other  form,  of  which  only  two  cases  are  recorded  in  the  literature, 
Guersant's'  and  Wight's,'  is  the  transverse,  in  which  the  arm  is  probably 
supinated  at  the  time  of  accident,  and  the  ulna  is  driven  up  on  the  inner 
side,  the  radius  up  on  the  outer  side  of  the  humerus,  ^'a^iations  of 
these  displacements  have  been  described,  probably  caused  by  second- 
ary positions  from  continued  trauma  or  muscular  action. 

Symptoms  and  DisKnosis.^ — The  forearm  ma^'  assume  any  position 
of  slight  flexion  to  complete  extension  and  rotation,  and  the  elbow  is 
thickened  anteroposteriorly.  On  account  of  the  swelling  and  shorten- 
ing of  the  forearm  the  condition  may  be  mistaken  for  backward  dis- 
location, or  supracondylar  fracture  of  the  humerus.  There  is  pain 
antl  no  active  movements,  while  passl^■e  movements  of  flexion  and 
extension  are  limited.     Bockenheimer"  reported  an  unreduced  case 

'  Wamiunt  Rev.  Med.-rhir..  nvi.  303. 

'  Physic  and  Surg.,  Ann  Arbor.  Febniary.  18113. 

>  MUnch.  med.  Wchnschr.,  1911,  Iviii,  2560. 
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of  divergent  dislooatiun  in  a  twent,\-year-old  man.  He  had  been 
knocked  down,  fallhif;  on  liis  extemled  and  pn)nated  forearm,  which 
remained  fixe<i  in  extension  after  the  accident.  The  displacement 
had  lasted  many  weeks,  and  examination  showed  that  the  radial  head 
was  located  on  the  flexor  side  and  the  olecranon  on  the  extensor  side 
of  the  humerus  (Fig.  2:J7).  In  the  normal  position  for  the  radial  head 
there  was  a  vacancy,  and  the  olecranon  fossa  was  also  empty. 

Treatma&t. — ^The  forearm  is  manipulated  in  partial  flexion  with 
traction  and  counter-traction  on  the  arm  reducing  the  ulna  much  as 
in  posterior  dislocation.    When  that  has  l>een  reduced,  the  forearm 


FlO.  327. — Divergent  dialocation  of  the  elbow.     A  drawing  nude  from  Bockenheimer't 


can  be  carefully  extended  and  slightly  adducted  and  the  radial  head 
pushed  down  into  position  by  direct  pressure.  A  fixed  dressing  in  a 
position  of  about  120  degrees  extension  will  probably  prevent  recur- 
rence, although  the  published  cases  give  scant  information  as  to  results. 
Bockenheimer  had  to  operate  on  his  case,  which  was  unreduced  after 
he  had  tried  reduction  by  manipulation  under  anesthesia.  He  made 
a  12  cm,  incision  over  the  radial  extensor  side  of  the  joint  and  avoided 
all  the  nerves.  The  ulna  was  first  reduced,  and  then  it  was  found  that 
the  radius  head  would  not  remain  in  position  unless  the  forearm  was 
put  in  a  position  of  extreme  flexion.  The  torn  capsule  was  united 
with  catgut,  and  within  eight  days  after  operation  there  was  primary 
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union  and  the  cast  was  removed.  In  three  weeks  active  movements 
were  started,  and  in  two  months  there  was  full  function  in  the  elbow- 
joint,  including  pronation  and  supination. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  BADinS   ALONE. 

1.  Dislocation  forward. 

2.  Dislocation  backward. 

3.  Dislocation  outward. 

Luxation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  is  found  frequently  with  fracture 
of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna  high  up.  The  ulnar  fracture,  which  is  obvious 
on  account  of  the  angularity  in  its  continuity,  may  cause  the  surgeon 
to  overlook  the  injury  of  the  radius.  Every  ulnar  shaft  fracture 
should  be  scrutinized  for  possible  luxation  or  subluxation  of  the  head 
of  the  radius,  and  in  elbow  injuries  with  swelling,  loss  of  supination, 
and  limited  extension  the  elbow-joint  niust  be  included  in  the  roent- 
genogram. I^ikewise  in  all  dishxratibns  of  the  radial  head  the  shaft 
of  the  ulna  must  be  Inspected  for  possible  fracture.  Stetten,>  reviewing 
this  subject,  found  over  120  cases,  about  one-tenth  of  which  were 
complicated  by  nerve  injury.  The  exact  mechanism  of  this  double 
injur>'  is  not  known.  The  radial  head  may  be  dislocated  primarily, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  force  -  transmitted  through  the  hand  in 
falls  may  then  break  the  ulna,  because  the  strong  interosseous  fibers 
hold,  and  the  radius  retains  its  axial  relation  to  the  lower  fragment 
of  the  ulna.  Another  possible  explanation  lies  in  primary  ulnar  frac- 
ture with  a  secondary  rupture  of  the  orbicular  and  other  ligaments 
about  the  radial  head,  which  permit  its  luxation  when  it  acts  as  the 
sole  transmitter  of  the  violence  to  the  forearm  after  the  ulna  has 
given  way. 

The  radial  head  may  be  displaced  backward  and  press  on  the  radial 
or  posterior  interosseous  nerves.  The  larger  part  of  the  cases  causing 
ner\-e  injury  in  dislocations  of  the  radial  head  are  those  combining 
radial  dislocation  and  ulnar  fracture.  Carrey*  records  a  case  of  nerve 
injurj-from  dislocation  alone.  Stetten's  article,  referred  to  previously, 
states  that  the  case  he  reported  of  radial  paralysis  caused  by  ulnar 
fracture  and  radial  head  luxation  was  the  ninth  on  record.  Sherren' 
knew  of  two  instances.  He  perf  ormeil  some  experiments  on  the  cadaver 
to  study  this  lesion  and  found  on  dissection  that  both  the  posterior 
interosseous  and  the  radial  nerve  were  twisted  around  the  radial  head 
in  such  a  way  that  after  reduction  of  the  luxation  they  slipped  off. 
When  the  joint  was  redislocated  they  caught  again  on  the  displaced 
radial  head  and  were  considerably  stretched.  It  was  found  imfxissible 
to  rupture  the  nerves  by  hyperextension  of  the  forearm.  The  integrity 
of  these  two  branches  of  the  musculospiral  nerve  is  threatened  in 
nearly  every  radial  head  luxation.  When  the  head  is  displaced  for- 
ward and  outward  one  or  both  branches  may  be  stretched.     If  the 

■  Ann.  at  Surg.,  ilviii,  276.  ■  Th£se  de  Lyon,  ISM. 

■  Injury  to  Nerves  and  Their  Treatment,  Loudon.  190S. 
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luxation  is  forward  and  inward  the  nerves  are  usually  not  injured. 
A  simple  forward  dislocation  involves  the  radial  ner\e  alone,  a  simple 
outward  dislocation  usually  involves  only  the  posterior  interosseous, 
while  in  backward  elbow  dislocation  neither  nerve  is  likeh'  to  be 
injured. 

Fisk'  reported  an  unrecognized  case  of  combined  ulnar  fracture  and 
radial  dislocation  which  was  followed  by  Votkmann's  ischemic  con- 
tracture. He  was  able  to  find  over  14()  cases  of  the  combined  injury 
recorded.  Five  were  operated  on  at  once  and  26  after  an  interval  of 
several  months.  The  ligaments  about  the  head  maj-  prevent  reduc- 
tion, and  the  fractm'e  is  difficult  to  maintain  reduced,  Iwcausc  the 
forearm  must  be  held  straight  to 
correct  the  ulnar  deformit\',  and  the 
radial  dislocation  tends  to  recur 
unless  the  forearm  is  flexed  to  hold 
the  head  against  the  capitellum. 
Some  surgeons  consider  this  com- 
bination a  primary  indication  for 
open  operation,  cither  to  plate  the 
ulna  or  to  reattach  and  reinforce 
the  ligaments  at  the  radial  head. 

Dislocation  of  the  Radios  For- 
ward.^This  class  is  meant  to  in- 
clude the  pure  luxations,  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  complicated  by 
fracture  of  the  ulna  just  described 
and  of  the  peculiar  type  of  sub- 
luxation of  the  radial  head  in 
children,  which  will  be  discussed 
in  a  separate  paragraph.  For- 
ward dislocation  is  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  radial  luxations  (Fig. 
328).  The  head  is  torn  from  its 
norma)  position  and  is  shifted 
forward  for  a  varj'ing  extent 
depending  on  tlie  laceration  of 
the  ligaments,  so  that  in  extension  of  the  forearm  the  head  of  the 
bone  lies  forward  and  when  the  forearm  is  flexed  the  head  rises  abo^e 
the  normal  position,  where  it  can  be  felt  or  seen  in  the  shadow  of  the 
roentgenogram. 

Direct  violence  on  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  falls  on  the  hand, 
and  extreme  pronation  of  the  forearm  are  the  causes.  If  the  orbicular 
ligament  is  lax,  violent  contraction  of  the  biceps  muscle  may  produce 
dislocation  by  traction  exerted  through  the  insertion  of  its  tendon. 
In  children  the  type  of  subluxation  induced  by  pulls  on  the  forearm, 
probabl\'  a  little  hyperextended  is  clearly  understood,  and  in  adults 

>  Ami.  of  Surg.,  Ivii.  206. 
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it  seems  that  ab<luctioii  and  possibly  pronation  are  necessary  to  cause 
the  head  to  be  luxated. 

Fatholofy. — ^The  author  has  operated  on  a  fresh  forward  dislocation 
which  could  not  be  held  in  position.  The  orbicular  ligament  was  torn 
off  for  three-quarters  of  its  attachment,  and  the  anterior  ligament  of 
the  elbow  had  a  rent  in  it  through  which  the  radial  heai!  half-pnitruded. 
The  edge  of  the  capitellum  interfered  with  reduction  until  the  forearm 
was  hyperextended  and  the  torn  ligament  was  slit  wider  open.  Reduc- 
tion was  then  accomplished.  Many  reported  cases  show  that  the 
orbicular  ligament  has  remained  intact,  but  the  anterior  joint  capsule 
has  been  ruptured.  In  old  cases  the  radial  head  lies  forward  and 
slightly  inward  on  the  capitellum.  It  may  lie  close  to  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna  and  be  surrounded  by  healed  fragments  of  torn 
ligament  which  have  bound  it  in  the  new  position.  Cracks  in  the 
head  extending  as  far  as  an  inch  down  into  the  neck,  or  a  chipping  off 
of  small  bone  fragments,  have  been  seen  in  operated  cases. 

SymptODis  and  Dlacnosia. — ^The  forearm  is  in  a  position  of  partial 
flexion  and  usually  pronated,  so  that  there  is  some  abduction  when  It 
is  compared  to  the  opposite  limb.  Flexion  to  a  right  angle  can  be 
accomplished,  often  without  pain,  but  at  that  limit  the  joint  is  felt 
to  lock  and  the  forearm  cannot  be  forced  farther  up.  Extension  may 
be  complete.  Examination  of  the  elbow  by  rotation  of  the  forearm 
discovers  the  radial  head  lacking  from  its  normal  position.  It  can  be 
felt  by  one's  tracing  down  the  biceps  tendon  and  lies  inward  and  for- 
ward from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus.  The  lateral  roentgeno- 
gram with  the  forearm  extended  shows  the  head  of  the  bone  riding 
upward. 

Treatment. — In  most  recent  cases  reduction  is  easy.  The  wrist  is 
grasped  and  traction  is  made  in  slight  adduction,  while  the  forearm 
is  slowly  supinated  and  direct  pressure  is  made  by  an  assistant  down 
on  the  head  of  the  radius.  The  forearm  is  then  gradually  flexed,  and 
the  assumption  of  a  position  of  full  flexion  verifies  the  fact  of  reduction. 
Recurrence,  common  after  this  luxation,  can  be  avoided  by  maintain- 
ing the  forearm  flexed.  The  pull  of  the  biceps  tendon  on  the  radius 
is  thus  relaxed,  and  the  ligaments  are  given  an  opportunity  to  hea! 
with  the  bone  in  its  normal  position.  Some  cases  are  irreducible  by 
manipulation  and  are  cured  only  by  operation.  Reduction  attempts 
under  anesthesia  with  a  fulcrum  or  block  in  the  anterior  cubital  fold 
should  be  tried  before  operation.  A  short  incision  is  made  over  the 
radial  hemi,  the  bone  is  freed  from  adhesions,  the  capsule  is  opened 
to  receive  it,  and  it  is  pressed  and  manipulated  back  into  place.  If 
the  replacement  cannot  be  effected  on  account  of  new  growth  of  bone 
and  fracture  of  the  head,  and  if  full  flexion  cannot  be  attained  after 
reduction,  it  is  best  to  excise  the  head  and  hang  a  small  flap  of  fascia 
over  it  to  prevent  bony  outgrowth.  The  cases  complicate<i  by  nerve 
injury  or  ischemic  contracture,  or  recent  cases  which  cannot  be  reduced 
by  manipulation,  arc  treated  by  arthrotomy  without  fear  of  disturb- 
ance of  joint  development  and  function.     I   have  resected  several 
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for  interference  with  flexion  of  the  forearm  and  one  for  ner\'e  disturb- 
ance. Auzilotti'  reported  2  cases.  Uflfreduzzi*  collected  49  cases 
of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  radial  head,  5  of  which  were  operated 
on.  He  also  included  1  case  of  reduction  of  a  recent  dislocation  b.\' 
arthrOtomy  in  a  fourteen-year-old  boy. 

Dislocation  Backward. — Dislocation  backward  of  the  radius  at  the 
elbow  is  rare.  The  radius  may  not  leave  entirely  its  contact  with 
the  capitellum,  or  it  may  be  displaced  posteriorly  upward  and  behind 
the  external  condyle.  The  degree  of  displacement,  as  in  all  luxations, 
probably  depends  on  the  amount  of  capsular  and  ligamentous  tear 
and  accompanying  fracture.  Cameron'  reported  an  instance  in  an 
elderly  man  who  was  caught  between  a  wall  and  a  cart  and  whose 
forearm  was  squeezed  lengthwise  with  the  hand  in  pronation.  The 
violence  forced  the  radial  head  out  behind  the  external  condyle  just 
under  the  skin,  and  the  cavity  on  the  top  of  the  head  could  he  pal- 
pated. Other  cases  have  been  caused  by  falls  on  the  pronated  hand 
with  the  forearm  in  part  flexion,  the  force  being  transmitted  up  the 
long  axis  of  the  radius  in  a  manner  which  caused  the  bone  to  be  dis- 
placed backward.  Experimentally  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reproduce 
this  type  of  dislocation  on  the  cadaver,  probably  because  the  exact 
mechanical  cause  is  not  known  and  the  influence  of  actively  contracting 
muscle  groups  is  lost. 

No  fresh  cases  have  been  examined;  so  the  exact  pathology  is  not 
known.  Undoubtedly  the  orbicular  ligament  and  joint  capsule  are 
torn,  the  edge  of  the  external  condyle  may  be  sheared  off,  and  the 
bone  head  lies  behind  the  external  condyle.  The  radius  is  also  sepa- 
rated partly  from  the  ulna,  which  remains  in  position.  The  diagnosis 
can  be  made  on  inspection  when  the  head  of  the  bone  is  found  back 
of  the  external  condyle  and  the  hollow  end  is  felt  beneath  the  skin. 
The  arm  is  usually  flexed  and  pronated,  and  all  movements  at  first 
are  painful  and  restricted,  but  this  limitation  gradually  subsides,  and 
in  old  unreduced  cases  the  function  has  been  good  with  full  motion 
in  all  directions  except  supination. 

Treatment. — Hecent  cases  are  reduced  by  traction  on  the  wTist  and 
adduction  of  the  forearm  aided  by  direct  pressure  forward  and  inward 
on  the  radial  head.  After  reduction  the  hand  is  supinate<l  and  the 
forearm  fixed  in  partial  flexion  to  safeguard  against  recurrence.  In 
twelve  to  fourteen  days  the  ligaments  have  healed  sufficiently  to 
permit  gentle  passive  motion. 

Unreduced  cases  demand  operation,  seldom  to  improve  the  function, 
but  more  often  to  overcome  deformity,  Sttmson*  has  recorded  Lar- 
kin's  case  of  overgrowth  of  the  radial  head  after  backward  dislocation 
(Fig.  329).  The  radial  head  should  be  excised  if  reduction  is  impossible 
and  functional  or  cosmetic  reasons  indicate. 


■Lancet.  1884,  i.  885. 

■  Fractures  and  DialocatioDfl.  7th  edition,  p.  1 
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Dislocations  Outward. — Outward  dislucations  are  rare  and  are  fre- 
quently atronipiiiiiwi  tiy  fracture  of  the  ulna.  The  causes  are  direct 
pressure  outward  on  the  radius,  while  the  forearm  is  fixed  in  fJcxion. 
Wagner'  reported  3  cases,  all  complicated  by  breaking  off  of  part  of 
the  radial  head.  I^bkcr'  reported  2  cases  treated  by  excision.  Shrot- 
ter"  had  previously  collected  2fi  cases,  W  of  which  were  complicated 
by  radial  fracture.  The  movements  in  tlie  elbow-jiiint  are  greatly 
restricted,  the  elljow  may  appear  hroadene<i  because  the  ra<lial  head 
lies  on  the  outer  siile  of  tlie  capitellum,  and  tlie  head  either  is  fixed 


or  can  be  felt  to  rotate  in  the  new  position.  The  orhiiiilitr  lijfjinicnt 
must  be  stretched  or  torn  and  probably  the  [jcriosteal  damage  of  tlie 
humerus  and  radius  leads  to  a  thickening  by  callus  in  the  old  cases. 

Reduction  is  accomplished  by  traction  on  the  forearm  in  adduction 
with  direct  pressure  inward  on  the  head  of  the  radius,  after  which  the 
forearm  is  flexed  and  held  In  position.  If  pain,  restriction  of  motion, 
or  loss  of  supination  are  present,  the  reduction  may  he  attempted  by 
open  operation.     In  those  cases  in  which  manipulation  fails  and  in 

'  Beilu«e  lum  Ceatr^bl.  (.  Chir.,  ISHti.  xiii,  93. 

'  Ibid,,  p.  81. 

'  Arph.  f.  klin.  Chir..  Kvi,  M3. 
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old  standing  cases  wijh  thickening  about  the  head  operation  is  tlie 
only  recourse.  The  prognosis  is  good;  operated  cases  with  resection 
lead  to  fair  functional  results. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  TJLNA   ALONE. 

There  are  a  few  cases  of  undisputed  isolated  dislocation  of  the 
ulna  at  the  elbow.  The  close  attachment  of  the  two  forearm  bones 
by  the  strong  interosseous  ligament,  the  blending  of  the  ligaments 
at  the  elbow-joint,  and  the  relative  impossibility  of  directing  force 
on  one  bone  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  make  these  luxations 
extremely  rare.  They  are  divided  into  dislocations  backward  and 
forward.  One  isolated  inward  dislocation  exists  in  the  literature,' 
a  case  of  open  and  infected  luxation  with  diagnosis  delayed  for  over 
forty  days.  The  misplacement  of  the  ulna  may  have  arisen  from 
secondary  causes  in  the  infection  and  softening  of  the  capsule  and 
ligaments. 

Backward  Dislocation. — Backward  dislocation  of  the  ulna  alone 
may  also  be  partially  outward,  so  that  the  ooronoid  lies  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  trochlear  surface  or  completely  behind  it,  and  rising  above 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  lies  in  the  olecranon  fossa.  I  have  seen 
this  condition  in  one  case  of  old  posterior  elbow  dislocation  which 
was  reduced  by  open  operation.  The  radius  remained  in  position, 
but  the  ulna  was  slightly  displaced  backward,  so  that  the  coronoid 
did  not  come  completely  around  in  front  of  the  trochlea,  and  flexion 
of  the  forearm  was  limited.  An  old  complete  dislocation  of  the  ulna 
with  rotation  around  the  head  of  the  radius  was  reported  by  War- 
basse.'  The  patient  was  a  thirteen-year-old  boy  who  jumped  from  a 
wagon  and  fell,  striking  on  the  forearm  and  elbow.  Deformity  in  the 
elbow  was  obscured  by  the  swelling,  but  an  examination  nine  weeks 
later  demonstrated  that  the  ulna  was  absent  from  the  trochlear  sur- 
face of  the  right  elbow  and  the  radius  was  in  its  normal  position. 
Flexion  and  extension  of  the  forearm  was  possible  only  through  an 
arc  of  10  degrees  and  flexion  was  limited  beyond  an  angle  to  151)  degrees. 
Supination  and  pronation  were  only  one-fourth  normal  and  were 
painful.  There  was  atrophy  of  the  forearm.  At  the  operation  for 
reduction  the  ulna  was  found  rotated  90  degrees  and  the  sigmoid 
notch  looked  inward.  A  bony  mass  of  new  callus  beneath  the  strippetl 
up  periosteum  of  the  humeral  condyle  was  chiseled  off  and  the  ulna 
was  easil>'  rotated  back  into  its  normal  position.  Extension  and 
flexion  became  satisfactory  but  not  quite  full. 

The  causes  are  falls  on  the  outstretched  hand  or  direct  pressure 
on  the  partly  flexed  rigid  forearm,  l^sually  the  arm  has  been  in  com- 
plete extension;  flexion  is  not  possible,  but  pronation  and  supination 
are.  The  forearm  is  in  slight  adduction,  like  a  gunstock  deformity, 
which  must  exist  to  permit  the  ulna  to  slide  backward  and  the  radius 

n..  Mil.,  September,  1800. 
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I  in  .tiiu.  The  position  can  be  determined  by  inspection  when 
the  two  elbows  are  compared.  Little  is  known  of  the  pathology.  The 
internal  lateral  ligament  is  probably  .torn  widely;  the  coronoid  may 
he  fractured.  The  brachial  artery  may  be  ruptured,  and  the  orbicular 
ligament  maj'  not  be  torn  unless  the  displacement  is  great. 

Sjn^toms. — The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  forearm  in  rigid  extension 
with  some  adduction  deformity.  Flexion  is  not  possible.  The  elbow 
is  thickened  in  an  anteroposterior  diameter,  and  the  olecranon  can 
be  palpated  higher  up  than  normally  on  the  rear  of  the  joint.  The 
radial  head  is  in  position  and  rotates  with  the  forearm,  and  the  edge 
of  the  trochlea,  which  seems  to  be  tilted  outward,  fills  the  space  in 
the  front  of  the  elbow.  There  is  no  crepitus,  the  rigidity,  palpatory 
findings,  and  roentgenogram  make  the  differentiation  from  epitrochlear 
and  dicondylar  fracture. 

Treatment.  —  lleduction  is  performed  by  the  attendant  hj'per- 
extending  the  forearm,  supinating  it  and  swinging  it  up  into  flexion. 
As  an  aid  during  the  maneuver,  pressure  can  be  made  over  the 
olecranon.  If  manipulation  fails,  operation  as  described  under  Old 
Elbow  Dislocations  will  be  necessarj'. 

Tonrard  Dislocations. — Two  cases  have  been  recorded,  one  by 
Stimson'  and  one  by  Wight.'  The  internal  lateral  ligament  and  the 
flexor  group  of  musdes  were  torn  from  the  humerus,  allowing  lateral 
mobility  of  the  elbow  with  some  flexion  and  extension.  The  olecranon 
tip  lay  in  front  of  and  below  the  trochlea,  and  the  inner  anterior 
articular  surface  of  the  humerus  could  be  felt  by  depression  of  the 
skin  over  the  elbow.  Reduction  was  easily  performed  by  backward 
rotation  and  adduction  of  the  forearm. 

SUBLUXATION   OF   THE   HEAD   OF  THE  RADIUS. 

This  injury  is  quite  common,  and  as  it  occurs  exclusively  in  small 
children  it  is  entitled  to  a  separate  description.  Some  of  the  older 
writers  reported  series  of  as  many  as  20()  cases,  but  at  the  present 
time  in  hospital  practice  the  cases  are  not  frequent.  Those  which 
occur  are  either  spontaneously  reduced,  cared  for  by  the  nurse  and 
mother,  or  are  reduced  bj'  the  general  practitioner  in  the  course  of 
his  examination  of  the  elbow.  These  subluxations  occur  in  children 
from  two  to  four  jears  of  age,  although  I  find  one  case,  recorded  by 
Tubby*  in  an  eight-year-old  boy.  The  cause  is  lifting  or  jerking  on 
the  forearm  and  wrist  by  the  nurse  as  the  child  is  walking  and  a  sudden 
jerking  catch  bj-  the  wrist  traction  as  the  child  stumbles.  Forearm 
pronation  probably  does  not  become  a  factor  in  the  cause,  for  at  the 
time  of  occurrence  the  child's  arm  is  full\-  extended  and  the  elbow- 
joint  is  firmly  fixed,  pronation  and  supination  in  that  position  taking 
place  at  the  shoulder. 

'  Krarlunra  and  Dislooationfi.  7th  editiun.  p.  718. 
'  Brooklyn  Merl.  Jour.,  Sepleniber,  ISStl. 
>  Clio.  Juur.,  London,  1912-13,  xl,  162. 
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Many  theories  of  the  cause  have  been  advanced  since  the  first  ^kk! 
description  by  Duverney,'  but  the  present  opinion  of  surgeons  seems 
to  favor  his  original  explanation.  The  condition  is  probablj'  nothing 
more  than  an  elongation  of  the  radius  in  infants  caused  hy  the  forcible 
traction  on  the  wrist,  which  pulls  the  head  downward  away  from 
the  humerus.  One  must  recall  that,  although  the  centre  of  ossifica- 
tion of  the  capitellum  appears  in  the  first  year  of  life,  the  bones  of 
the  forearm  and  arm  are  widely  separated  in  a  roentgenogram  by  a 
cartilaginous  area.  Traction  may  easily  cause  longitudinal  displace- 
ment of  the  radial  head,  with  stretching  of  the  loose  and  poorly  devel- 
oped capsule  and  orbicular  ligament.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  luxate<l 
below  the  annular  ligament  and  is  held  there. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  are  diagnostic.  The 
child  has  immediate  pain,  often  not  only  in  the  elbow  but  also  in  the 
wrist.  The  forearm  is  held  motionless  in  pronation,  hanging  at  the 
side,  or  flexed  across  the  trunk  if  the  patient  is  lying  down.  AH  active 
use  of  the  elbow-joint  is  interdicted,  and  the  child  does  not  wish  the 
arm  touched.  There  are  no  definite  findings  on  examination  of  the 
elbow,  no  swelling  and  little  if  any  displacement  of  the  ra<lial  head 
can  even  be  noticed.  There  is  tenderness  on  manipulation  of  the 
elbow-joint,  and  supination  of  the  forearm  is  limited. 

Treatment. — As  previously  indicated,  the  reduction  may  occur  spon- 
taneously, or  the' attendant  in  rotating  the  fore^m  may  unconsciousl.^' 
force  the  head  back  into  place.  If  there  is  sudden  cessation  of  pain, 
and  the  child  begins  to  use  the  arm,  one  may  know  that  reduction  has 
occurred.  Many  cases  are  misunderstood,  are  not  diagnosed,  but  as 
the  spontaneous  reduction  follows  and  function  is  restored  the  inci- 
dent is  forgotten,  and  the  success  in  Chassaignac's  cases,  which  were 
treated  as  nerve  lesions,  could  doubtless  be  traced  to  the  spontaneous 
reduction.  Chlumsky"  found  that  palpating  and  bending  the  elbow 
produced  reduction.  He  found  in  one  case  a  slight  swelling  over  the 
radial  head.  Supination  of  the  forearm  with  a  slight  upward  push  on 
the  radius  followed  by  flexion  reduces  the  luxation,  and  function  is 
generally  resumed  at  once.  A  sling  may  be  worn  for  a  few  days,  or 
the  arm  can  be  pinned  to  the  dress.  In  removing  the  child's  clothing, 
hyperextension  of  the  forearm  should  be  avoided  thereafter  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  tendency  to  recurrence,  unless  the  upward  jerk  is 
repeated  on  the  extended  arm.  The  case  of  Tubby's  referred  to  was 
subjected  to  operation  because  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve  was 
pressed  upon,  and  the  opposite  elbow  was  showing  sjmptoms  of 
relaxation  with  a  tendency  to  the  same  deformity.  It  was  therefore 
considered  best  to  cut  down  on  the  radial  head  and  restore  the  orbicular 
ligament  by  means  of  an  artificial  silk  ligament. 
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FRACTURES  OF  THE  CARPAL  AND  METACARPAL 
BONES  AND  PHALANGES. 

FRACTUBES  OF  THE  CABFAL  BONES. 

These  bones  are  so  closely  packed  together  and  so  inaccessible  to 
tlie  usual  methods  of  examination  that  fractures  of  them,  in  addition 
to  being  rare,  have  been  seldom  reported  prior  to  the  era  of  the  Roent- 
gen rays.  Before  1896  many  authorities,  as  Malgaigne  (1850),  Barden- 
heuer  (1888)  and  Hoffa,  considered  that  most  fractures  of  the  navicular 
bone  were  open  and  were  accompanied  by  much  laceration  of  the  soft 
parts.  With  the  help  of  the  Roentgen  pictures  the  literature  is  now 
furnished  with  many  reports  of  fractures  of  individual  bones  or  frac- 
ture and  dislocation  of  one  or  more.  The  author  desires  to  set  out 
briefly  a  few  important  facts  in  connection  with  these  fractures  to 
attempt  to  simplify  the  subject  for  practical  purposes. 

Since  dislocations  frequently  complicate  carpal  fractures  or  are 
a  part  of  them,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  descriptions  of  each  type  of 
injury,  and  they  will  consequently  often  be  found  together.  In  the 
author's  series  of  10,702  fractures  investigated  at  the  Cook  County 
Hospital,  22  fractures  of  the  carpal  bones  were  found. 

Palpation  of  the  wrist  gives  meager  information  as  to  the  location 
and  condition  of  the  caipal  bones,  and  on  the  ulnar  side  below  the 
styloid  process  the  pisiform  can  be  felt  projecting  as  a  lump  at  the 
base  of  the  palm  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  transverse  crease  in  the 
wrist.  Below  the  radial  styloid,  at  the  base  of  the  thumb  metacarpal, 
the  greater  multangular  bone  can  be  grasped  between  the  examining 
fingers.  Other  anatomical  landmarks  on  the  external  surface  consist 
in  transverse  lines.  One  drawn  straight  across  on  the  level  of  the 
hamate  bone  cros-ses  the  capitate  bone  just  above  the  base  of  the 
third  metacarpal.  If  the  hand  is  flexed  after  this  line  is  drawn,  a 
finger  resting  on  this  spot  feels  the  head  of  the  capitate  bone  slip  into 
the  space.  The  lower  surface  of  the  lunate  bone  lies  just  proximal  to 
this. 

The  midcarpal  joint  line,  between  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones, 
is  not  so  straight  as  the  wrist-joint  surface,  and  although  it  is  also 
transverse  to  the  long  axis  of  the  arm,  it  reaches  an  abrupt  stop  when 
the  outer  side  of  the  capitate  bone  is  approached.  Here  the  navicular 
bone  intervenes,  and  if  the  midcarpal  joint  line  were  continued  directly 
outward  it  would  cut  through  its  middle. 

Navicular  Bone. — Fracture  of  this  bone  is  now  well  recognized 
fn>m  many  roentgenograms  and  reports  of  operateil  cases.    It  occurs 
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as  about  0,5  per  cent,  of  all  fractures  and  possibly  oftener.  Develop- 
mental variations  must  be  considered  before  diagnosis  is  made  posi- 
tively even  b\'  the  Roentgen  rays,  and  reference  to  such  works  as 
Dwight's'  should  be  made.  The  navicular  bone  develops  from  two 
centres  of  ossification  which  may  never  fuse.  This  non-fusion  was 
reported  in  18fi5  by  (Jruber,  and  the  bipartite  bone  was  then  considered 
an  arrest  in  development.  WolfP  calls  one  the  cubital  and  the  other 
the  radial  navicular  and  asserts  that  they  are  found  in  0.5  per  cent, 
of  people  examined.    He  reports  47  cases,  30  in  men,  1 1  in  women,  and 

6  not  stated.    Nine  of  these  cases  were  bilateral,  20  in  the  left  wrist  and 

7  in  the  right  wrist  alone.  If  the  division  line  is  directly  in  the  middle, 
and  there  is  no  traumatic  histor\', 
and  the  roentgenogram  shoe's  a 
clear  interval  between  the  bones 
with  regular  smooth  edges,  a  con- 
genital separation  is  possible.  If 
the  division  lies  to  one  side  or  other, 
decision  is  not  so  easy,  and  the 
possibility  of  old  ununited  fracture 
must  be  considered.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  trauma  which  wouki 
cause  a  fracture  would  not  go  un- 
noticed (Fig.  330).  A  case  of  con- 
genital division  simulating  frac- 
ture in  a  nineteen-year-old  patient 
has  been  reported  by  Mouchet.* 
The  left  navicular  was  bipartite, 
and  the  ring  finger  was  longer  than 
the  middle  finger.  Hirsch*  believes 
that  the  so-called  bipartite  bones 
nearl>'  all  have  their  origin  in  frac- 
ture, as  the  latest  collections  of  frac- 
ture statistics,  aided  by  Roentgen- 
ray  examination,  demonstrate  that 

out  of  ten  radial  fractures  there 
are  one  or  two  accompanying  navicular  fractures.  The  records 
of  the  Cook  County  Hospital  do  not  bear  out  this  high  proportion. 

Fracture  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  thu-d  and  fourth  decades, 
and  usually-  follows  falls  on  the  palm  as  in  Colles's  fracture.  The 
injurj'  is  often  mistaken  for  Colles's  fracture,  or  the  two  may  occur 
simultaneously-.  Most  fractures  are  through  the  neck  of  the  bone, 
hut  in  others  the  plane  of  fracture  passes  more  toward  the  medial 
side  (Fig.  ^i\),  so  that  the  bone  is  divided  into  a  smaller  proximal  and 
a  larger  distal  fragment  (Fig,  332),    Laborers  and  adult  males  are  those 

'  VariatinnB  of  the  Boqcb  of  the  Hand  and  Foot. 
■  DeutSPh.  Ztachr.  f.  Chir..  B.  69,  1401:  Bd.  Ixx,  289. 
'  Hevue  d'Orthop..  1914.  3  S.,  v,  201. 
'  Erjtebniaae  der  Chir.  und  Orthop.,  Bd.  viii,  71S. 


Fio.  330. — Transverse  fracture  of  the 
navirular  bone.  Thia  raae  might  he 
mistaken  for  n  lapartite  bone. 
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moat  frequently  concerned,  and  the  right  hand  is  more  often  involved, 
as  it  is  thrown  out  to  break  a  fall.  There  are  a  few  instances  of  bilateral 
fracture. 

The  mechanism  is  as  much  disputed  as  that  of  Colles's  fracture. 

Three  principal  methods  suggested  are: 

1.  Force  of  indirect  violence  from  falls  on  the  dorsally  flexed  hand 
or  a  falling  body  striking  on  the  palm  when  the  forearm  is  flexed 
is  the  first  type  of  mechanism.  From  the  brief  description  of  the  mid- 
carpal  joint  given  above,  it  is  seen  that  on  account  of  the  position  of 
the  navicular,  which  interferes  with  a  direct  transverse  line,  it  may  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  both  rows  of  carpal  bones.  If  the  wrist 
is  flexed  or  extended,  the  second  row  of  carpal  bones  makes  an  angle 
with  the  first  row,  and  the  navicular,  in  attempting  to  accommodate 
itself  to  both  rows,  is  broken  across  the  line  of  the  midcarpal  joint  by 


Fia.  331.— Fracture  of  the  navicular 
bone  with  BepHrntion  of  IraRmenls. 


the  strain.  This  mechanism  is  verified  in  those  cases  of  midcarpal 
dislocation  and  fracture  of  the  navicular  in  which  the  proximal  frag- 
ment remains  with  the  first  row  and  the  dbtal  fragment  is  displaced 
with  the  second  row.  In  violent  adduction  of  the  hand,  the  navicular 
may  be  strained  across  the  radial  styloid  and  broken,  the  styloid 
breaking  also. 

2.  Compression  force  applied  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  bone 
when  the  hand  is  in  extension  or  flexion  and  forced  abduction  against 
an  object  is  the  second  type  of  mechanism.  The  capitate  bone  presses 
against  the  distal  portion  of  the  navicular  and  the  object  on  the  inner 
side  presses  against  that  portion  with  a  resulting  force  which  tends 
to  straighten  out  the  bone,  which  breaks  as  a  result.  A  blow  on  the 
thenar  eminence  in  falling  causes  compression  of  the  two  rows  of 
carpal  bones  between  the  joint  surfaces  of  the  radius  and  the  hand. 
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The  head  of  tlie  capitate  bone  forces  against  the  inner  part  of  the 
navicular  and  the  lunate,  and  the  force  is  transmitted  up  to  the  radius 
if  the  hand  is  straight  in  the  forearm  axis  and  not  abducted.  This 
leads  to  an  ordinary  Colles.  //,  however,  the  hand  is  more  abducted 
and  extended,  the  force  passes  inward  toward  the  styloid  process, 
crushes  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  impacts  it.  The  pull  on  the 
lateral  ligament  is  frequently  of  such  character  that  the  styloid  process 
is  torn  off  or  shoved  olT,  and  the  navicular  and  lunate  bones  are  com- 
pressed and  possibly  fractured.  The  softer  structure  of  the  navicular 
bone  yields  between  the  more  solid  capitate  and  radius  (see  Figs.  333 
and  334). 


FlQ.  333.— UliutratioD  o{  the  troi 

moD  of  force  througli  the  third  motAcarpaJ  Fia.  334. — tlluBtratJon  of  tha  traiumi*- 

U)  the  forearm  via  the  navicuJar,  the  haad  now  of  force  to  the  rorearm  na  the  luoata 

being   in   radial  flexion.     (Adapted  from  bone;   hand   in   ulnar   flenon       (Adapted 

Hirsch )  from  Hirsch.) 


3.  Direct  violence  suffered  in  falls  on  the  back  of  the  hand  or  by 
from  a  blow  m&y  cause  fracture. 

Clinically,  there  are  two  main  classes  of  fracture  which  are  important 
in  cause,  prognosis,  and  treatment.    They  are: 

1 .  I-Vacture  of  the  body,  usually  transverse  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
bone  through  its  weak  centre  or  neck. 

2.  Fracture  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  navicular  bone. 

Type  1  is  an  intra-articular  or  joint  fracture,  as  the  joint  cavity 
is  opened  (see  Fig.  335),  but  2  is  strictly  extra-articular  (Fig.  336). 
Fresh  fracture  through  the  body  shows  a  line  of  separation,  as  in 
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ordinary  transverse  lesion  of  bone,  but  the  older  cases  ha\'e  been 
subjected  to  absorption  of  the  cancellous  portion  by  the  influx  of 
sjnovial  fluid  and  the  irritation  of  use',  so  that  a  distinct  cavity  is 
often  found  in  tlie  roentgenogram.  Formerly  this  was  considered  a 
condition  of  osteitis  in  tlie  navicular  bone  followed  by  fracture,  and 
ceases  have  been  reported  by  I'reiser,'  but  we  now  know  that  the 
fracture  precedes  the  bone  absorption.  Murphy'  believes  that  the 
transverse  fracture  is  sometimes  impacted  and  names  that  as  a  dis- 
tinct type  of  navicular  fracture  which  leads  to  the  absorption  of  bone 
and  cavity  formation.  The  degree  of  crushing  .of  the  bone  in  the 
fracture  varies,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  split,  the  vascular  supply  is 
interfere*!  with,  and  the  cancellous  tissue  is  exposed  to  the  joint  fluid 


Fia.  336  — lllustnlion  of  the  extent  and 
location  of  the  synovial  surfacea  of  the  trriat. 
The  tuberosity  of  the  navicuJar  is  seen  to  lie 
outdde  of  the  synovial  aurtacp. 


has  much  to  do  with  the  appearance  of  bone  absorption  in  the  later 
roentgenograms.  Some  cases  with  simple  transverse  splits  heal 
readily  and  promptly  by  bony  union.  I  had  such  a  case  this  winter. 
Others,  on  account  of  the  supposed  cMuminution  or  the  rupture  of 
the  periosteum  and  synovial  surface,  are  exposed  to  the  irritation  of 
the  joint  fluid,  and  bone  absorption  results  (Fig.  337).  Guye  records 
7  similar  cases  affecting  the  lunate  bone.* 

Fracture  of  the  tuberosity  is  less  frequent  than  that  of  the  body  and 
is  an  avulsion  caused  by  falls  on  the  forearm,  the  hand  flexed  to  90 
degrees  and  strongly  abducted,  so  that  the  radionavicular  ligament 
pulls  out  its  attachment  to  the  navicular  {see  Fig.  335).     This 

>  Fortachritta  auf  d.  geb.  d.  RoentRenutr.,  I.'i,  Hett  4. 
'  riiiiii^.  iv.  No.  3. 

>  Dc^tHch.  Ztschr.  f.  Chir,  Leipiig,  cxxx. 
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mechanism  has  been  experimentally  verified  by  Cousins  and  also  by 
Gallos.' 

A  difference  in  the  position  of  the  hand  at  the  time  the  individual 
receives  the  trauma  of  the  fall  undoubtedly  has  much  to  do  with  the 
type  of  lesion.  If  the  hand  is  tn  radial  flexion  and  the  force  is  received 
on  the  palm,  it  is  transmitted  through  the  middle  metacarpal  via  the 
carpal  bones  to  the  radius,  catching  and  crushing  the  navicular  {see 
Fig.  334,  adapted  from  Hirsch).  Should  the  hand  be  in  ulnar  flexion 
this  same  violence  is  transmitted  through  the  lunate  bone  and  it  is 
usually  dislocated.  The  navicular  escapes  because  it  lies  farther  out- 
ward in  this  position  between  the  radial  styloid  and  the  wrist  bone 
of  the  second  row,  presenting  its  long  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  trauma. 

STmptoms.^ — ^The  immediate  symptoms  are  much  like  those  of  a 
sprained  wrist  except  that  there  is  greater  rigidity.    If  a  fragment  of 


bone  is  displaced,  and  tenderness  in  the  tabati^re  is  elicited  on  slight 
pressure,  there  may  be  visible  sign  of  injury  and  pain  does  not  seem 
disproportionate.  Swelling  of  the  wrist  below  the  styloid  line  and  the 
end  of  the  radius  is  quite  constant,  and  there  is  loss  of  power  of  the 
hand  grip  and  limitation  of  motion  at  the  wrist,  particularly  extension 
and  rotation.  Crepitus  and  ecchymoses  are  not  frequently  found. 
Downes*  obtained  crepitus  in  2  out  of  10  cases,  Codman  and  Chase* 
did  not  find  either  in  30  cases.  It  is  necessary  to  compare  with  the 
uniniurc<l  wrist  to  ascertain  the  normal  limitation  of  motion,  which 
averages  as  follows : 

Dorsal  flexion,  about  45  degrees. 

Volar  flexion,  60  to  70  degrees. 

Ulnar  flexion,  40  degrees. 

Radial  flexion,  20  degrees. 
1  Tbtee  ds  Lyons,  18B7,  189S.  •  Ann.  of  Surg.,  xlvii,  72.  *  Ibid.,  xlJ,  72t. 
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The  cavit>'  of  the  tahatiere,  which  hes  between  the  extensor  pollicis 
longus  on  one  side  and  the  extensor  pollicis  hrevis  ami  abductor 
pollicis  longus  on  the  other  side,  is  early  filled  or  obliterated  by  swell- 
ing, and  the  radius  and  ulna  are  discovered  to  be  normal,  with  the 
styloids  in  usual  relation.  The  carpus  may  appear  sliortened  on  the 
ratlial  side,  and  an  additional  test  of  value  lies  in  striking  a  light 
blow  on  the  knuckle  of  the  third  metacarpal  at  the  base  of  the  finger 
while  the  hand  is  in  radial  flexion.  The  surgeon  stands  with  his  body 
between  the  patient  and  the  patient's  hand,  so  that  the  blow  cannot 
be  anticipated.  This  blow  causes  pain  in  the  wrist  if  the  navicular 
is  broken,  while  it  does  not  if  the  hand  is  in  ulnar  flexion  unless  the 
lunate  is  broken.  The  percussion  test  is  ^'aluable  in  differentiation 
of  navicular  fracture  an<l  lunate  fracture  and  dislocation.  Tapping  of 
the  first  and  second  metacarpals  causes  some  pain  in  the  wrist  when 
the  navicular  is  injured,  but  not  so  much  as  does  that  of  the  third 
metacarpal  when  the  hand  is  held  in  radial  flexion.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  metacarpals  are  not  tender  at  all,  because  they  do  not  transmit 
the  force  to  the  radius  via  the  navicular  and  lunate  bones.  With  the 
hand  in  ulnar  flexion  the  pain  is  absent  when  the  percussion  test  is 
appliefl  for  fracture  of  the  navicular,  but  it  is  positive  for  fracture  or 
dislocation  of  the  lunate  bone,  though  less  in  dislocation  than  fracture. 
Differentiation  from  sprained  «Tist  lies  in  the  greater  area  of  soreness, 
which  is  quite  evenly  distributed  about  the  wrist,  and  fracture  of 
the  radius  is  diagnosed  by  a  swelling  higher  up  and  the  tender  styloids. 

Sprain  fractures  of  the  radius,  or  injuries  followed  by  a  bursitis  at 
the  wrist  or  a  synovitis  in  the  sheath  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevis  and  extensor  pollicis  longus,  are  difficult  to  differentiate,  as  no 
ecchymosis  may  appear  and  there  is  a  circumscribed  swelling  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius  which  tends  to  spread  upward.  The  tabatiSre 
is  not  tender. 

The  roentgenogram  is  needed  to  confirm  the  diagnosis.  This  should 
he  taken  of  both  hands  on  the  same  plate  with  the  tube  midway 
Ijetween  them  so  that  the  question  of  bipartite  bone  can  be  answered 
at  once. 

Coarse  and  ProKBOSia.— If  the  condition  is  reo^nized  at  once  and 
treated  by  immobilization,  in  fractures  of  the  body  without  dis- 
placement of  fragments  bony  union  may  occur.  If  the  injur>'  is  not 
treated  there  remains  rigidity  and  pain  in  the  wrist,  atrophy  first  of 
the  hand  and  then  of  the  forearm  muscles,  and  persistent  pain  on 
pressure  in  the  tabati^re.  In  the  intra-articular  fractures  absorption 
of  bone  follows  from  the  action  of  attempted  use  and  the  constant 
bathing  of  the  fragments  by  synovial  fluid  on  their  cancellous  surface. 
The  effort  at  callus  formation  is  little  or  nothing,  because  most  of 
the  small  nutrient  vessels  which  enter  the  bone  in  the  middle,  the 
u.sual  site  of  fracture,  are  torn,  and  as  the  cancellous  surfaces  have 
no  periosteal  covering,  no  union  results;  e\en  fibrous  union  is  rare. 
A  pseud  arthrosis  develops.  If  a  fragment  is  displaced  t()  interfere 
with  wrist  motion,  stiffness  results  from  lack  of  use  and  the  thickening 
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and  chaiifTi^s  iiuluc-ed  in  the  wrist  oupsule.  Small  vxostuses  may  develop 
from  the  nulial  surfare  into  the  joint  c-apsulo,  or  a  bone  atrophy  or 
ebiimation,  with  shrinking  of  all  (-a]>siilar  .stmrtiires.  I'se  of  tlie 
wrist  IK  more  and  more  restricted  with  lessened  linnd  grip,  constant 
pain,  ohliterate<l  tahati^re  and  an  atrophic  f4ireAnti. 

PninoBis.^  Prognosis  of  fracture  of  the  tubentsity  is  gootl,  as  this 
is  an  extra-articular  affair  which  heals  in  a  short  time,  with  no  inter- 
ference with  the  teritt-joint.   There  is  a  normal  callus. 

The  final  condition  demands  a  year  to  be  realized,  and  changes 
tor  the  worse  in  unhealed  cases  of  body  fracture  occur  within  that 
period.  Blau  studied  IS  cases  in  soldiers  and  found  that  the  loss 
of  funcdon  equalled  33  per  cent.,  but  as  he  obser^-ed  them  only  a 
few  weeks  he  did  not  obtain  final  results.' 

Ikwrtmnrt. — ^Tuberosity  fractures,  being  extra-articular,  are  best 
treated  by  massage  and  passive  motion.  They  should  not  be  immob- 
Oiied  unleaa  there  ia  great  pain  and  then  for  a  few  days  only;  use  and 
motion  must  be  inusted  on,  and  heat  should  be  employed. 

Immediate  treatment  of  body  fractures  depends  on  the  displace- 
ment ot  fragments.  If  there  ia  none,  the  hand  is  treated  by  immob- 
ilixatiiHi  for  at  least  three  weeks  in  a  position  of  slight  volar  flexion, 
■8  this  brings  the  fragments  into  closer  appositio;i.'  If  a  fragment 
is  diqilaced  on  the  dorsum,  the  wrist  is  acutely  flexed,  firm  pressure 
is  nuide  on  the  bock  of  the  band,  and  the  joint  is  then  completely 
byperextended.  If  reduction  fails  by  this  method,  Jones*  advises  ;, 
immediate  removal  of  the  dislocated  fragment  or  the  whde  bone.  On 
the  buis  that  few  bony  unions  result,  one  seeks,  by  means  of  movement, 
use,  and  massage  treatment,  to  establish  a  false  joint.  This  obtains 
but  poor  results.  Nc^ected  cases  «4iich  refuse  operative  treatment 
may  be  improved  by  the  hand  being  fixed  in  hyperextension,  with 
the  use  of  a  wrench  if  necessary,  as  the  hand  grip  has  been  weakened 
because  extensioD-is  limited,  the  power  of  the  grip  being  greater  in 
a  position  of  extension.  A  case  of  fe«cture  of  the  navicular  with  luxa- 
tion of  the  lunate  bone  reduced  by  manipulation  was  reported  by 
SkiUem.*  He  made  a  reduction  in  accordance  with  the  method  of 
Codmsn  and  Chase,*  and  immobiliEed  the  wrist  for  four  weeks  without 
massage.  The  functional  recovery  was  good,  although  it  is  not  stated 
how  long  the  patient  was  under  observation  and  his  criticism  of  Cor- 
ner's  case,  seen  eighteen  months  after  a  similar  fracture,  is  not  war- 
ranted. The  latter's  case  after  this  period  of  time  had  greatly  limited 
wrist  motion,  an  obliterated  tabati^re,  and  a  prominence  over  the 
distal  part  of  the  carpus. 

The  results  of  all  methods  of  treatment  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  a  dislocated  fragment  cannot  be  reduced  it  should  be  excised 
at  once  (Figs.  338,  339,  and  340). 

■  Deulach.  Ztacbr.  i.  Chir.,  1001,  Ixiii. 
'  Ebebald.  AxA.  t.  Ortbop..  1906,  Heft  3. 

•  Pmr.  Roy.  Soe.  Mod.,  Ed^uuI,  Dcramber,  1010. 

•  Ann.  <.f  Huix.,  Ivlil,  710.  •  Ibid.,  xU.  321,  663. 
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Operative  Treatment.— Old  cas*cs  with  stiffened  wrists  and  restricted 
fuiiotiuii,  pseudarthrosis  between  fragments,  with  other  bad  end- 
results  or  persistent  j)aiii,  should  be  operated  upon. 


Fie.   338. — Remnval   of  a   frac- 
tured Davicular.   The  BiirKeon  failed 

to  notice  that  the  lunate  waa  dis- 


Fill.  33a.— Side  view  of  the  prccedin 

luwnrd   the   palmar   surface.      Clips 
wound  on  dorsum  of  hand. 


No  raw  bone  surface  on  a  fragment  should  be  left  behind,  and  all 
fragments  should  be  removed,  espeoially  in  yinnig  adults  or  working 
[jeople.  Skillern'  recordH  one  case  treated  bj'  bloodless  reduction  and 
four  weeks'  immobilization  with  a  good 
result.  Hitzrot*  removed  .the  navicular 
and  dislocated  lunate  bone  in  an  acrobat 
who  was  enabled  to  resume  his  occupation 
without  pain.  Hirsch  reports  fifteen  cases 
radically  operated  on,  some  of  four  years' 
standing,  and  all  with  very  good  results, 
and  Wallace'  one  case  with  dislocation 
of  the  lunate,  excision  of  which,  with  the 
proximal  fragment  of  the  navicular,  gave 
a  giHKl  hand.  Another  ease  recorde<l  by 
Jaboulay,*  was  complicated  by  paralysis  of 
the  median  nerve  and  atrophy  of  the  thenar 
eminence  caused  by  a  dislocate<l  fragment 
of  the  navicular.  The  paralysis  had  not 
improved  much  one  and  a  half  months 
after  the  removal  of  the  bone.  p,a.  340.— A  aemud  opera- 

Terhnk'    of     HrmiimL — The    incision    to      tion   on  the   preceding    for  re- 

approach  tl,oJ,„„e  m^v  be  „„  the  ,lor»l     Z'ptlXi^'.'.rpfrS.^ 
or  palmar  surface  of  the  wrist,  or  on  the    are  now  gone. 
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internal  lateral  side.  Therlorsal  approach  is  the  simplest.  An  inch  lon^ 
incision  is  made  on  the  radial  side  of  the  wrist  parallel  to  the  border  of  the 
extensor  carpi  radialis,  the  tissues  are  retracted,  the  annular  ligament 
is  cut  through  between  the  extensor  tendons  with  care  not  to  open 
them  or  the  burs«,  and  the  proximal  fragment  of  the  bone  is  cut 
down  upon.  A  small  hook  is  inserted  between  the  fragments  and  they 
are  pried  or  lifted  out.  The  author  believes  both  fragments  should 
be  removed.  A  suture  of  fine  catgut  may  be  put  in  the  annular  liga- 
ment, although  it  does  not  tend  to  gape,  and  the  wound  is  closed 
tightly.  After-treatment  consists  in  immobilization  for  a  week, 
followed  by  use  and  massage.  If  the  fragment  has  been  displaced 
forward,  it  can  be  reached  through  the  palmar  incision.  It  is  never 
necessary  to  excise  the  whole  proximal  row  of  carpal  bones  in  prompt 
operative  care. 

Lunate  Bone. — Fractures  of  the  lunate  bone  are  often  open,  follow- 
ing severe  injuries  to  the  wrist.  Closed  fractures  are  caused  by  falls 
or  direct  violence,  especially  cranking  or  back-fire  injuries,  with 
the  same  mechanism  as  described  in  the  navicular  bone,  the  hand 
being  held  in  ulnar  flexion  to  transmit  the  violence  through  the  lunate 
to  the  radius.  Four  cases  were  reported  by  Finsterer,*  and  he  made 
a  collection  of  33  others.  The  physical  examination  is  verj'  unsatis- 
factory; the  lesion  may  be  suspected,  but  nothing  is  definitely  known 
until  a  dried  roentgenogram  is  studied.  Percussion  pressure  on  the 
middle  metacarpal  bone,  the  hand  in  ulnar  flexion,  the  most  reliable 
finding  and  pencil-point  tenderness  over  the  semilunar  bone  with  no 
apparent  displacement  are  symptoms.  (Sec  picture  of  the  navicular 
bone.) 

When  the  bone  is  crushed  there  is  generally  shortening  of  the  carpus. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  observation  and  mensuration.  The  distance 
from  the  styloid  of  the  radius  to  the  head  of  the  middle  metacarpal 
is  found  shortened  when  compared  to  the  other  hand,  and  the  surgeon 
may  be  able  to  see  that  the  knuckle  of  the  third  metacarpal,  which 
is  always  the  most  advanced  and  prominent,  has  been  shortened,  and 
lies  on  a  level  with  the  other  metacarpal  heads.  The  whole  wrist 
may  be  thickened  but  not  so  much  as  in  dislocation  of  the  lunate  bone, 
nor  is  there  as  much  limitation  of  motion  as  in  dislocation.  Porsal 
flexion  is  more  interfered  with  than  palmar  flexion,  but  as  the  finger 
tendons  are  less  displaced  and  pressed  upon  by  a  fractured  bone  than 
by  dislocated  lunate  the  function  in  the  former  condition  is  less  affected. 
In  dislocation  also  the  median  nerve  may  be  pressed  upon,  and  pain 
or  trophic  disturbances  develop  in  its  peripheral  distribution.  Frac- 
ture rarely  involves  the  nerve. 

The  question  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these  lunate  and  navic- 
ular fractures  Is  impitrtant  from  the  standpoint  of  function  and  also 
for  medicolegal  reasons.  We  know  that  undiagnosed  or  untreated 
fractures  of  the  wrist  bones  cause  changes  which  may  extend  over  a 

■  Beitr.  ».  kliu.  Chir.,  I»iv.  85. 
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period  of  years  and  end  in  stiffened  wrists  with  functional  loss.  If 
the  condition  is  diagnosed  as  sprain  and  use  is  continued,  we  may 
expect  these  late  complications. 

A  condition  known  as  bolated  disease  of  the  lunate  bone  has  been 
noted.  It  is  also  called  Kienboch's  disease,  after  the  first  describer, 
A  severe  trauma  to  the  hand  and  wrist  does  not  seem  to  be  essential, 
and  the  patient  may  forget  that  he  injured  himself,  as  he  seldom 
stops  work  on  account  of  it.  Some  time  later  pain  and  swelling  appear 
in  the  wrist,  accompanied  by  limitation  of  motion  and  loss  of  strength, 
A  roentgenogram  is  generally  taken  at  this  time,  the  bone  structure 
is  observed  to  be  less  firm,  the  edges  are  crumbled  away,  and  the 
whole  lunate  bone  may  be  broken  into  two  or  three  fragments  (see 
Fig.  342) .  A  question  then  arises  whether  the  person  suffered  an  injury 
at  work  and  is  entitled  to  damage  under  a  compensation  act,  or 
whether  the  diseased  condition  of  the  bone  has  been  caused  by  trauma 
which  occurred  outside  of  his  work.  Kienbwh  made  careful  examina- 
tion of  more  than  14CM)  wTlst-joints  and  concluded  that  the  disease 
can  occur  without  trauma  severe  enough  to  cause  the  patient  to  cease 
work  at  once.  The  pathology  probably  depends  on  interference  with 
the  blo<xl  supply  which  arrives  at  the  bone  via  the  ligaments.  When 
a  slight  trauma  is  received  the  ligaments  may  he  torn,  the  bone  nour- 
ishment is  interrupted,  and  the  absorption  begins.  Primary  fracture 
often  causes  the  same  results  because  of  the  impeded  vascular  supply 
and  the  poor  osteogenetic  properties  of  the  bone.  Consequently 
ever>'  case  of  wrist  injury  which  involves  workmen's  compensation 
or  employer's  liability  should  be  exposed  to  roentgenogram  and  care- 
fully diagnosed.  Becker'  has  added  20  cases  to  the  literature,  and  he 
concurs  with  KlenbocJi's  ideas.  Frenkel-Tissot"  reports  2  cases,  1  seen 
four  and  one-half  years  after  an  injury  which  had  originally  appeared  to 
be  a  fissure  across  the  radial  epiphysis.  Both  of  these  cases  had  limited 
motion,  with  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  wrist,  and  the  roentgeno- 
grams showed  irregular  bone  structure,  flattening  and  decreased  sine 
of  the  lunate  bone.  A  microscopic  examination  of  1  case  showed  a 
compression  fracture  following  after  the  original  nutritional  disturb- 
ance of  the  bone. 

As  stated  under  navicular  fractures,  the  lunate  hone  is  more  fre- 
(|nently  dislocated  than  fractured,  but  as  fractures  of  it  are  intra- 
articular, the  results  are  much  like  those  following  body  navicular 
lesions.  Even  in  compression  of  the  bone  as  recorded  by  Guye,  7 
cases,  Granicr,"  3  cases,  and  Gaza,'  2  cases,  the  symptoms  are  much 
delayed  and  are  probably  caused  by  a  slow  process  of  bone  atrophy 
and  absorption  from  loss  of  blood  supply,  irritation,  and  the  synovial 
fluid  (Figs.  341  and  342).  The  persistent  pain  and  loss  of  function 
coupled  with  the  Roentgen-ray  findings  of  lighter  areas  at  the  time  of 

>  Beiu.  t.  klio.  Chir.  1914.  xdv,  172. 

>  ForUchr.  der  Rentgen  Strahlen,  1914,  xsj.  5311, 

•  Deutsrh.  nied.  Wrhnachr.,  1909.  p.  928. 

*  MOncbeo.  med.  WclinBchr..  B«rii(i,  Ixi,  No.  11, 
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injury,  ()r  (Idayt-d  secomiary  lime  (Ii-pt>sits)in<l  arthritic  chaiict'  make  a 
<liaKnot>is  of  fractiin\  Treatment  of  fresh  fractures  consists  In  immol)- 
ilizatiou  of  the  wrist  iiichidinf;  extension  of  tlie  third  finger  by  straps 
or  l)y  11  sprinf;  apjiaratus  attached  to  the  sphnt.  (inye  removed  the 
Ikhic  early  in  two  cases  with  gmxi  rewuhs.  If  the  symptoms  are  latent 
for  some  time,  a  severe  late  secondary  arthritis  may  develop  which 
demands  re3ecti<tn  of  the  carpus.  Operation  is  indicated  in  the  face 
of  these  changes.  The  surgeon  shonid  be  sure  of  the  bone  he  is  dealing 
with  and  make  no  mistake  in  removing  the  wrong  one,  or  only  a  part 
of  the  damaged  Innie.  This  mistake  happens,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  operator  when  a  roentgenogram  is  mailo  later. 


Fiii.  :M:.'.-OIiI  frnitun-  r,f  tho  hiiiutr  li.iir 
with  nliiairiiti'Hi.  Thi>  Hiiffiinw  niid  duahility  in 
(be  wrinl  WHS  :'ii|>|Hiwvlly  iiiuneH  l>y  tbo  pierp  i)( 
ihwIIp  IniriC'l  in  it.  The  Imp  (rmNp  wa.t  ex- 
piiiwil  liy  the  nwiilKPimBnim.     Kitiiliork'H  dis- 


PrutnM  of  th«  Cndtato  Bons.—dasmacheH  found  Init  one  instance 
of  fracture  i)f  this  lK>ne  at  the  Cologne  City  ilospitnl  in  five  years 
among  twenty  carpal  fractures.  Moty'  sa\s  that  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  these  fractun-s  is  ankylosis  of  both  the  tr"'"t  wrist  joints.  A 
cnse  was  n-ported  bj-  Harrigan.'  who  states  that  there  were  but  5 
cases  in  the  literature,  one  only  coufimie<i  hy  the  n>entgenogram.' 
The  cause  is  direct  violence  over  the  lM>ne,  or  inilirect  violence  applied 
to  the  heads  of  the  se<'<>nd  and  fourth  motai-arpal  Ixme?  sufficient  to 
eause  sudden  flexion  of  the  wrist.  If  the  pttsterior  raditK-arpal  ligament 
is  weak,  a  blow  of  this  character  results  in  a  ]x>steri<ir  wrist  dislocation; 
if  the  ligann'ut  holtis,  the  strain  is  exerted  on  the  neck  i>f  the  relati\ely 
immovable  capitate  Ihuic.  the  heail  of  which  hy  nttatlim  transmits 


.  i>l  Sunt.,  ilviii.  017. 
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force  from  the  metacarpals  to  the  carpal  bones,  and  fracture  results. 
The  symptoms  are  pain  in  the  carpus,  swelling  over  the  bone,  espe- 
cially on  the  dorsum,  loss  of  function  in  the  hand,  and  localized  ten- 
derness. If  the  head  b  dislocated  out  of  its  position,  it  can  be  felt 
beneath  the  skin. 

Treatment. — Treatment  consists  in  complete  immobilization  of  the 
hand  for  three  to  four  weeks.  Excision  is  necessary  for  dislocated 
fragments  or  persistent  symptoms.  Destot'  said  he  had  seen  three 
cases  but  gave  no  details. 

Txtetare  of  the  Triangular  Boae. — Isolated  fracture  of  the  triangular 
bone  is  rare,  Coues*  reported  a  case  in  a  woman,  aged  twenty-three 
years,  who  was  standing  on  her  hands  in  a  gymnasium.  She  lost 
her  balance  and  fell  over,  rolling  on  her  left  hand,  which  was  flatly 
extended  on  the  ground.  Immediate  pain  and  loss  of  function  occurred, 
and  she  asserted  that  crepitus  was  present,  Ecchymoses  appeared 
with  pain  in  the  wrist,  and  lateral  pressure  against  the  pisiform  caused 
transmitted  pressure  on  the  triangular  with  resulting  tenderness. 
Immobilization  on  a  palmar  splint  gave  relief  and  bony  union  after 
two  months. 

Ftactore  of  the  Pisifonn  Bone.— The  pisiform  is  rarely  fractured. 
The  author  has  seen  one  case,  an  extra-articular  crack  which  healed 
promptly.  Deane*  reported  a  case  in  a  man  aged  twenty-three  years 
who  fell  down  an  elevator  shaft.  The  mechani^n  was  hyperextension 
of  the  wrist-joint  with  the  hand  adducted.  The  pull  of  the  Bexor 
carpi  ulnaris  was  strong  enough  to  cause  a  transverse  fracture  of  the 
bone  with  the  counter  pull  furnished  by  the  ligamentous  attachment 
to  the  triangular  bone.  There  was  crepitus  on  manipulation,  and  the 
roentgenogram  confirmed  the  diagnosis.  Other  symptoms  are  pain 
in  the  bone  when  the  flexors  are  contracted  and  local  tenderness  on 
pressure.  Lesions  of  the  bone  which  open  the  wrist-joint  or  which 
divide  it  in  an  axis  paraUel  to  the  palmar  surface  may  not  result  in 
bony  union,  for  reasons  expressed  under  the  discussion  of  the  navicular 
bone. 

Fracture  ot  the  MnltangaUr  and  Hamate  Bones.— The  multangular 
and  hamate  bones  are  also  rarely  fractured,  llie  author  has  seen  one 
fracture  of  the  greater  multangular  bone  in  connection  with  fracture 
of  the  navicular. 


PBACTUBES   OP  THE  METACABPAL  BONES. 

These  fractures  are  common,  though  not  so  frequent  in  hospital 
records  because  the  patients  do  not  remain  there.  Stimson  quotes 
some  figures  from  Paris  hospitals  before  the  Itoentgen-ray  period, 
which  place  their  frequency  about  1,12  per  cent.  In  the  10,702  frac- 
tures reviewed  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital  tliere  were  208  fractures 

'  Verbdlg.  d.  DeuMch.  RoentgcD.  Gca.,  1906. 
'  B'letou  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  clii,  579. 
>>im.  of  SuTE.,  bv.  229. 
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of  the  metacarpal  bones,  nearly  2  per  cent.  Epiphyseal  separa- 
tions are  found  in  these  bones,  as  in  other  long  bones,  and  are  more 
frequent  than  was  lielieved  before  the  Roentgen-ray  examination 
became  routine  in  injuries.  Coues,'  in  1912,  asserted  that  there  are 
hut  2  cases  of  epiphyseal  separation  of  the  first  metacarpal  as 
described  by  Poland,*  and  he  added  another  in  a  fourteen-year-old 
boy.  Others  have  been  recorded  by  Sturrock,'  1  case,  and  Gasne'  2 
cases  of  the  first  and  4  cases  of  the  other  metacarpals.  In  the  thumb 
there  Is  usually  but  one  epiphysis,  at  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone, 
a  fact  which  has  led  to  discussion  of  the  character  of  this  bone  and  the 
possibility  of  its  really  being  a  phalanx.  The  other  four  metacarpals 
have  epiphyses  only  at  the  heads  of  the  bone.  Epiphyseal  separation 
of  the  first  metacarpal  is  different  from  the  so-called  Bennett's  "stave" 
fracture  (see  Figs.  343  and  344)'  which  is  an  oblique  fracture  of  the 


Fio.  344. — A  different  type  of  Bennett's 
fracture  of  the  thumb  motacorpsl. 

proximal  end,  the  palmar  fragment  opening  into  the  joint  and  the 
distal  portion  being  separated  and  dislocated  backward  to  a  varying 
degree.  The  lesion  simulates  a  dislocation  of  the  thumb,  and  differen- 
tial diagnosis  is  usually  determined  by  Roentgen  examination.  Many 
of  the  Bennett  fractures  are  not  more  than  a  crack,  sometimes  received 
in  blows  on  the  thumb  joint  direct,  or  by  an  unexpected  abduction. 
Rarely  the  bone  is  comminuted  clear  through  the  thickness  of  the 
shaft,  and  there  is  considerable  displacement  of  the  fragments.  The 
causes  are  direct  and  indirect  violence.  One  may  incur  the  injury 
from  blows  of  the  fist,  sudden  falls  with  a  slapping  of  the  back  of  the 

'  Ann.  ot  Surg..  Ivi,  450. 

*  Traumatic  Separation  of  the  Epiphysis,  1SQ8,  p.  586. 
>  Edinburgh  Hosp.  Repta.,  ii,  603. 

*  Rev.  dc  Orthop.,  March.  1013. 

*  British  Med.  Jour.,  July,  1gS6. 
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hand  against  the  ground,  squeezes  of  the  hand  by  being  caught  between 
heavy  objects,  direct  pressure  from  suddenly  appHcd  heavy  weight 
when  lifting  large  objects,  and  slipping.  Indirect  violence  of  a  torsional 
character  may  also  cause  these  fractures.  The  bones  most  exposed 
to  external  violence,  the  first,  second,  and  fifth,  iire  naturally  the  ones 
most  frequently  injured.  The  middle  bones  are  sometimes  broken 
by  indirect  violence  from  the  twisting  of  a  linger,  or  a  fall  on  an  out- 
stretched finger. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Swelling  of  the  hand  may  mask  the 
findings  on  examination.  Severe  pain  on  pressure  over  the  bone  or 
bones  injured,  when  the  corresponding  finger*  are  extended  or  pressed 
toward  the  carpus,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  treatment  as 
fracture.  There  may  be  false  motion,  and  crepitus  is  almost  always 
present,  coupled  with  loss  of  function  in  the  fingers.  The  roentgeno- 
gram will  frequently  reveal  more  than  one  bone  broken  (see  Fig.  345). 


Displacements  are  not  great  on  account  of  the  muscles  and  the 
proximity  of  the  bones  (see  Fig.  'Mii).  Near  the  head  the  distal  frag- 
ment is  usually  displaced  toward  the  dorsum  and  ma\'  override  later- 
allj-,  so  that  dishx-ation  of  the  finger  backward  must  I>e  differentiated. 
In  the  thumb,  if  therts  is  a  luxation  at  the  base,  the  metacarpal  is 
alwajs  displa('iil  posteriorly,  and  the  distal  part  is  in  flexion.  If  the 
fracture  is  crack-like,  there  may  he  no  displacement,  and  epiphyseal 
separations  differ  in  that  the  displacement  is  generally  lateral  instead 
of  posterior,  there  is  a  muffled  crepitus,  and  a  greater  tendency  for 
the  recurrence  of  defoniiity  after  reposition.  The  luxations  of  the 
other  four  fingers  usually  cause  a  hyperextension  of  the  first  phalanx 
and  flexion  of  the  last  two,  while  in  the  epiphyseal  separation  all  three 
phalanges  are  in  extension.     White,  in  Piersol's  Anatomy,  described  a 
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disjunction  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones 
in  a  lad  aged  fourteen  years.  This  is  a  rare  injury,  because  the  meta- 
carpals of  the  index,  middle  and  ring  fingers  are  longer  and  subject  to 
greater  trauma. 

Union  between  fragments  b  generally  complete  in  one  month. 
Occasionally  an  angularity  persists,  or  the  callus  may  adhere  to  a 
tendon,  giving  a  stiff  and  partly  extended  finger  in  the  metacarpo- 


Fio.  347. — Fracture  near  tht  bead  ot 
dw  aecond  metacarpsl.  The  pluUanz  luu 
also  been  chipped. 

phalangeal  joint.  If  two  neighboring  bones  are  broken,  they  may 
become  united  together  and  impair  the  hand  function.  Non-union 
is  extremely  rare,  and  the  usual  result  is  satisfactory  from  a  functional 
standpoint. 

Tnatmcnt. — Many  of  these  fractures  are  open.  If  they  are  closed 
there  is  always  swelling  and  edema  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  which  is 
painful  and  throbbing  in  character.  This  demands  first  attention 
and  is  cared  for  by  alcohol  dressings  and  maintaining  the  band  in 
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an  elevated  position  or  by  the  application  of  an  ice-bag.  Fractures 
with  little  displacement  are  treated  by  a  small  and  well-padded  palmar 
splint  extending  from  the  finger  bases  and  alx>ve  the  wrist.  If  exten- 
sion of  the  finger  corrects  the  deformity,  the  finger  of  the  bone  involved 
may  be  held  in  that  position  by  the  same  splint.  If  possible,  the 
fingers  should  be  left  free  for  movement  to  avoid  stiffness.  The  palmar 
splint  may  be  strapped  on  by  adhesive  which  runs  across  the  dorsum 


of  the  hand  and  helps  hold  the  fragments  in  position.  Fractures  of 
the  second  and  fifth  bone  should  not  be  bound  on  to  a  palmar  splint 
by  a  roller  bandage,  as  this  tends  to  cause  lateral  displacement.  Plaster- 
of-Paris  encasements  are  also  used  after  the  initial  swelling  is  gone, 
as  they  provide  secure  protection  to  the  hand  from  knocks  through 
its  brushing  against  objects. 
Fractures  near  the  head  of  the  outer  four  metacarpals  give  trouble- 
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some  displacements  and  are  difficult  to  hold  in  reduction  {Figs-  347 
and  348).  A  ball  or  a  wad  of  padding  placed  in  tlie  palm  makes  an 
admirable  dressing,  the  hand  being  strapped  on  it.  The  position  of 
the  fingers  in  flexion  pulls  the  metacarpal  joint  at  the  finger  base  into 
position.  Extension  placed  on  the  finger  by  adhesive  fastened  to  a 
spring  dressing  on  a  palmar  splint  may  reduce  the  deformity,  but 
the  finger  joints  do  not  tolerate  this  type  of  dressing  very  well.  Itarely 
operative  interference  may  be  indicated  tor  cosmetic  or  functional 
reasons.  Simple  reposition  of  fragments  is  the  best  method,  approach 
being  made  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  hand.  Wiring  has  little  value 
over  reposition,  as  the  wire  often  fails  to  hold  the  adjustment  if  the 
fragments  will  not  remain  in  position  by  replacement  and  splinting. 
An  extra  epiphysis  sometimes  appears  at  the  base  of  the  second 
metatarsal.  It  may  be  separated,  1  have  seen  one  case  incidentally 
discovered  in  the  roentgenogram.    Skiilern'  has  recortled  a  case. 

Bennett's  fracture  requires  special  treatment.  If  there  is  little 
displacement,  the  thumb  is  held  in  slight  abduction  by  a  plaster  spica 
encasement  run  down  onto  the  hand,  to  protect  it  from  movements 
or  jars  while  healing.  If  displacement  is  greater,  traction  may  be 
maintained  in  abduction  by  an  adhesive  extension  applied  to  a  splint 
fastened  to  the  palm  or  buried  in  an  encasement  on  the  hand.  Gen- 
erally traction  on  the  thumb  with  pressure  inward  at  the  base  affords 
a  satisfactory  reduction,  and  a  plaster  spica  or  palmar  splint  holds  the 
reduction.  This  should  be  left  on  about  three  weeks  and  motion 
then  started  (Fig.  349). 


FEACTUBES   OF   THE  PHALANGES. 

The  phalanges  are  broken  by  direct  or  intlirect  violence  in  erushings 
or  gross  injuries  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  or  in  squeezes  between  hea\  y 
objects.  Many  are  open  fractures  and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 
Indirect  violence  causes  fracture  in  twisting  of  one  or  more  fingers 
or  sudden  hyperextension,  as  in  falls  and  pushes  or  baseball  injuries. 

The  proximal  phalanx  is  most  frequently-  broken,  and  the  displace- 
ment is  usually  not  great,  as  the  line  of  fracture  tends  to  be  trans- 
verse. Comminution  in  direct  violence  occurs,  and  small  lines  of 
fractures  may  be  evident  in  the  roentgenogram  which  are  not  antici- 
pated clinically  (Fig.  350).  The  author  has  had  one  case  of  oblique 
fracture  from  palmar  to  dorsal  surface  in  the  distal  phalanx  of  the 
little  finger  of  a  heavy  woman.  This  was  caused  by  her  catching  the 
finger  on  the  ca.sing  of  an  automobile  door  as  she  was  getting  out, 
her  momentum  carrying  her  forward  and  causing  her  whole  weight  to 
be  suspended  by  the  end  of  the  little  finger. 

Symptoms  and  Disgitosis. — The  symptoms  are  pain,  false  i>oint  of 
motion  in  the  continuity  of  the  phalanx,  and  crepitus,  which  can 
always  l>e  felt  if  there  is  a)mplete  fracture.    Diagnosis  is  easily  made. 

'  Ann.  of  Surgci}',  March,  1915,  p.  374. 
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Each  pliBlanx  of  a  fiiiRcr  van  Iw  taken  delicately  W'twceii  the  index 
finger  and  thumb  of  each  hand  and  carefully  nxkefl  for  evidence. 

Bony  union  is  the  rule  if  the  fractnnr  is  not  oi>en  and  infected. 
Ilartmann'  rec«nie<l  a  case  of  non-union  with  deformity  after  fracture 
of  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  thumb  treated  for  six  weeks  on  a  card- 
board splint.  He  freshened  the  fracture  plane  by  operation  and 
obtained  a  good  result.  If  infection  sets  in,  the  finger  should  be  widely 
opened  and  ample  drainage  provided,  and  the  bone  early  removed 
in  its  entirety,  leaving  periosteum  behind  for  regeneration.  The  finger 
will  shorten  after  this  procedure,  if  it  is  not  held  in  extension,  but 
the  suppurative  process  stops  quickly.  The  distal  phalanx  should  be 
removed  at  first  evidence  of  osteomyelitis  following  its  fracture — it 
does  not  regenerate.  Long-continuetl  suppuration  and  drainage  often 
leatl  to  amputation.     Secondarj-  amputation  may  be  done  later  to 


Fid.  351.— Gold thwaitc'g  thumb  aplint 
rut  out  of  Bhwt  mctnl  and  fulded  to  fit 
thumb. 

get  rid  of  a  contracted  and  deformed  finger  which  is  stiff  and  really 
interferes  with  hand  function.  In  the  case  of  the  thumb,  every  effort 
should  l;e  made  to  preserve  all  of  it. 

TreatmeDt.^With  no  displacement  the  finger  may  be  strapped  to 
its  fellows  in  extension,  and  union  will  be  prompt  (Fig.  iiiil).  Strapping 
is  removed  completely'  in  two  weeks.  Padded  woiKlen  tongue  depres- 
sors make  go<Hl  splints  for  fractures  of  the  two  distal  phalanges. 
Such  a  splint  can  be  fixed  to  the  palm  by  strapping  and  the  finger 
lightly  bandage«l  on.  The  splint  should  be  extende<l  beyond  the  end 
of  the  finger  to  ward  off  all  jars,  ^'arious  extension  dressings  made 
by  applying  adhesi\-e  tape  spirally  to  the  finger  distal  to  the  point  of 
fracture  have  hi-en  <!evisod.  These  are  valuable  in  fractures  of  the 
|)roximal  phalanx. 

>  Ztwfar.  I.  orlhop.  Chir.,  1914,  Bd.  ixxiv.  Heft  3-4. 
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The  interossci  muscles  tfiul  to  flex  the  proximal  phalanx  in  extend- 
ing the  distal  two,  and  their  action  eanses  a  forward  displaooment  of 
the  proximal  frajancnts  in  frncture  of  tlie  |)ro\inml  phalanx.  This 
results  in  an  anjjtilarity,  directed  forwani,  which  may  interfere  with 
the  hand  grasp.  These  fractures  are  Iwst  treatird  by  flexing  the  fingers 
over  a  roller  bandage,  or  a  round  soft  palmar  mas.'*,  and  fixing  them  in 
position  by  adhesive  tape  or  a  roller  handage.  This  position  relaxes 
the  interossei  and  takes  advantage  of  the  pull  of  the  extensor  tendons 
to  help  correct  the  deformity.  Molded  plaster  ot  Paris  may  be  simi- 
larly applied  by  one  cutting  out  thin  strips  of  the  wet  material  with 
a  sharp  knife  and  bandaging  them  on  in  any  desired  position. 

Fracture  of  the  sesamoid  bones  of  the  thumb  have  been  repqrted 
by  Preiser^  and  Morian.'  These  do  not  tend  to  heal  by  bony  union, 
and  have  little  significance  if  they  do  not  interfere  with  flexion.  Bipar- 
tite bones  must  be  excluded.  The  author  has  seen  a  roentgenogram 
of  one  case  long  after  trauma  in  which  a  small  fragment  was  detached 
and  probably  partly  absorbed. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  WRIST,  HAND  AND  FINGERS. 

1.  Dislocations  of  the  Ijower  End  of  the  Ulna. 

(a)  Backward. 
(6)  Forward. 

2.  Dislocations  of  the  Ixiwer  End  of  the  Radius,  Radiocarpal  Dis- 
location. 

(a)  Backward. 
(fc)  Forward. 

3.  Mediocarpal  Dislocations  and  Fracture  Dislocations. 

4.  Isolated  Dislocations  of  the  Carpal  Bones. 

5.  Carpometacarpal  Dislocations. 

f>.  Metacarpophalangeal  Dislocations  of  the  Finger  and  Thumb. 

7.  Phalangeal  Dislocations  of  the  Thumb  and  Fingers. 

The  luxations  of  the  lower  radio-ulnar  joint  are  confusing  and  the 
literature  on  the  subject  is  misleading.  The  Roentgen  rays  have  fui^ 
nished  a  modern  classification  which  is  exact.  In  the  past  many 
so-called  wrist  dislocations  were  examples  of  the  different  types  of 
Collcs's  fracture  with  the  varying  displacements  and  complications. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  so-called  inward  dislocations  of  the  lower 
end  of  Uie  ulna,  which  are  not  true  dislocations  but  are  simulated  by 
the  outward '  displacement  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  the 
wrist  in  Colles's  fracture.  The  remaining  dislocations  of  the  ulna 
backward  and  forward  are  recognized  as  true  luxations.  In  1912 
Stimson  collected  22  undoubted  cases  of  forward  and  15  of  backward 
dislocations  of  the  ulna.* 

DISLOCATIONS   OF  THE  LOWEK  END  OF  THE  ULNA. 

Baclnraxd. — The  backward  luxations  are  not  common  when  the 
number  of  wrist  injuries  are  considered.  The  causes  are  twisting 
strains  which  turn  the  hand  in  hyperpronation  and  falls  on  the  hand 
in  pronation  and  adduction.  Children  are  often  subjects  of  this 
luxation,  and  the  condition  may  accompany  the  subluxations  of  the 
radial  head  which  are  caused  by  longitudinal  traction.  These  sub- 
luxations in  children  may  be  complicated  by  wrist  pain  and  slight 
deformity  consisting  of  a  prominence  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna 
backward  {Fig.  352). 

Symptonifl. — The  hand  is  in  some  pronation  and  adduction,  and 
there  is  loss  of  function  in  the  wrist  and  fingers.    Wrist  flexion  and 

■  Fncturea  kod  DigloMtioai,  1913, 7Ui  edition,  p.  747. 
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extension  are  po.-isible  paissively,  but  supination  is  restricted.  The 
wrist  appears  narr()we<l,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  rides  backward 
and  overlaps  slightly  the  radial  margin.  In  recent  cases  the  lower 
end  of  the  ulna  is  abnormally  movable,  and  its  projection  may  be 
partly  reduced  by  direct  pressure.    Differential  diagnosis  must  exclude 


Fio.  352. — Backward  dislocation  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna. 

Colles's  fracture,  dislocation  of  the  semilunar,  and  Madelung's  deform- 
ity. The  ))osition  of  the  radial  styloids,  the  history  in  the  congenital 
deformity,  and  the  roentgenogram  afford  a  basis  for  distinction  of 
these  conditions  {Fig.  353). 

Treatment. — Reduction  is  made  by  direct  pressure  on  the  projecting 
part  of  the  ulna,  usually  by  the  surgeon's  thumb,  both  his  hands 
grasping  the  wrist  above  the  deformity.  He  makes  a  strong  pressure 
downward  and  outward  to  shove  the  ulna  back  into  position,  and 
the  reduction  may  occur  with  a  jerk  as  the  lower  end  of  the  bone 


Fio.  35.3.— Palhoioj 


oatenmyelitis. 


slips  down  into  its  ligamentous  pocket-  Adduction  of  the  hand  and 
supination  by  an  assistant  favor  the  reduction.  The  hand  is  fixed  in 
position  (if  supination  in  a  moulded  plaster  splint,  kept  there  for  four 
or  five  weeks,  and  pronation  cautiously  started  thereafter.  Fracture 
of  the  ulnar  styloid  maj-  prevent  reduction,  but  usually  the  detached 
bone  fragment  is  pulled  medially  and  bent  around  under  the  ulno- 
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carpal  joint  l>y  ligamentous  attachment.  Long-standing  cases  have 
hecn  reported  as  reduced  by  manipulation.  One  old  case  which  1 
saw  resisted  all  attempts  at  reduction,  and  because  the  hand  function 
was  lessene<l  and  supination  was  lost  excision  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
ulna  was  advised.  After  long-standing  changes  in  the  tissues  below 
the  lower  end  of  the  displaced  ulna  it  is  not  possible  to  hollow  out  the 
normal  cavity  in  which  the  bone  lay,  and  reduction  with  open  opera- 
tion becomes  very  difficult.  If  the  end  of  the  bone  can  be  reduced, 
it  tends  to  slip  out  of  place  again  very  easily  and  must  be  held  by 
stitching  of  the  ligaments  found  over  it,  or  by  a  band  of  transplanted 
fascia  applied  to  act  as  a  stay. 

Results  after  reduction  are  good.  Function  becomes  satisfactory, 
supination  alone  being  lessened  slightly.  In  the  old  traumatic  cases 
which  remain  unreduced,  more  or  less  permanent  loss  of  use  remains. 
The  hand  is  weakened,  and  a  firm  cicatricial  mass  encloses  the  dis- 
located end  of  the  ulna. 

Disloeatums  Forward. — Of  this  type  of  dislocation  there  are  33 
cases  on  record.  The  condition  was  first  described  by  Desault,  in  1791,' 
who  found  the  dislocation  in  the  cadaver  of  an  old  man. 

The  causes  are  usually  direct  violence  which  twists  the  wrist  in 
forced  supination;  7  cases  were  caused  by  this  action,  1  case  by  forced 
pronation.  A  direct  backward  shove  on  the  hand  when  the  ulna  is 
fixed  mechanically,  as  in  back-fire  injuries  in  automobile  cranking 
may  be  a  cause:  and  muscular  contractions  of  the  triceps  when  the 
hand  is  fixed  has  caused  3  cases.  The  lesion  consists  of  a  forward  and 
slightly  outward  displacement  of  the  ulna  after  its  ligamentous  attach- 
ments have  been  torn  loose.  The  radius  may  be  fractured  in  the 
lower  third,'  or  the  ulnar  styloid  may  be  pulled  off. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  loss  of  function  in  the  wrist  with 
varying  positions  of  pronation  and  supination.  The  hand  and  radial 
side  of  the  forearm  are  displaced  backward  from  the  ulna,  which  is 
displaced  forward  with  some  overlapping  of  the  radius.  The  motions 
of  the  fingers  are  partly  interfered  with,  and  there  is  swelling  in  the 
wrist  which  appears  narrowed,  but  is  thickened  in  the  anteroposterior 
diameter.  The  characteristic  finding  is  the  hard,  round  end  of  the 
misplac-ed  ulna  beneath  the  fiexor  tendons  just  above  the  palmar 
crease  and  a  hollow  space  on  the  back  of  the  wrist  where  the  bone 
should  lie.  Every  case  must  be  carefully  examined  for  possible  accom- 
panying fracture  of  the  radius.' 

Treatment. — Reduction  is  not  easy  to  perform.  The  injured  hand  is 
grasped  and  traction  made  on  it  in  radial  flexion,  while  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  pressed  back  into  place  by  an  assistant,  the  hand  and  wrist 
being  turned  in  either  extreme  supination  or  pronation,  depending 

'  Jour.  He  Chir.,  i,  No.  I,  78.  '  DarracJi,  Ann.  of  8urg.,  Ivi.  801. 

■Stimnoti.  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  May  26.  18S9;  Hoist,  Cpntralbl.  f.  Chir.,  188B, 
No.  24.  p.  495:  Lcwen.  Onlrslbl.  f.  Chir.,  1900,  No.  24,  p.  112(i;  Hoffa,  Verhandl.  d. 
deuUch.  Geaellsch  f.  Chir..  IK9R.  p.  16B;  Comtin.  Gai.  hebd.  dea  Sri.  Med.  dc  Bordeaux, 
OctolK^r  8,  1905,  p.  481. 
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on  the  character  of  tlie  displacement.  Luxation  is  generally  reduced 
with  the  fracture,  if  t)iere  is  radial  fracture,  and  heals  with  it.  If  the 
ulna  remains  out  of  place  it  is  the  result  of  rupture  of  the  triangular 
ligament,  and  the  ulnar  head  becomes  mobile  as  the  joint  ligament 
relaxes.  A  roentgenogram  should  be  made  for  checking  purposes 
after  the  reduction  and  the  splint  should  be  left  on  at  least  three  weeks. 
If  reduction  cannot  be  accomplished  the  distal  inch  of  the  bone  can 
be  excised,  as  in  a  second  case  reported  by  Darrach.'  The  patient  was 
a  thirty-four-year-old  man  whose  hand  had  been  caught  in  a  machine 
belt  a  month  and  a  half  before  being  seen.  The  hand  was  twisted 
into  extreme  pronation.  There  was  pain  in  the  wrist,  pronation  and 
supination  were  about  one-third  normal,  extension  was  normal,  but 
flexion  was  limited  to  one-half,  and  the  fingers  were  also  limited  in  motion . 
The  median  and  ulnar  nerves  showed  no  involvement.  One-half  inch 
above  the  palmar  crease  the  head  of  the  ulha  could  be  felt  in  forward 
dislocation.  Reduction  by  manipulation  was  impossible,  and  the  lower 
inch  of  the  ulna  was  resected  subperiosteally,  and  after  two  weeks 
massage  and  motion  were  begun.  After  five  weeks  the  patient  resumed 
his  occupation.  Osteectomy  is  the  treatment  of  choice  in  unreduced 
cases  or  old  cases  with  limitation  of  movement  and  of  use  of  the  wrist. 
Cotton  and  Brickley*  advise  that  end-results  are  good  after  prompt 
reduction  in  fresh  cases.  Hitzrot*  reduced  an  anterior  dislocation  by 
flexing  the  wrist  and  turning  it  into  full  supination  and  radial  fiezion. 
After  fifteen  months  the  function  was  perfect,  and  there  was  no  pain. 
In  general  the  outlook  is  not  bad  because  function  may  not  be  greatly 
reduced  by  non-reduction. 

Recurrent  luxation  of  the  ulna  has  been  described  by  Cotton,* 
who  mentions  2  cases;  1  followed  a  Colles's  fracture,  and  the  other 
was  accompanied  by  ulnar  neuritis  with  a  slipping  out  of  the  ulna 
on  every  movement  of  supination.  An  extrone  laxity  of  the  wrist 
ligaments  was  the  probable  cause,  and  one  case  was  cured  by  oste- 
otomy, which  had  the  effect  of  tightening  the  radio-ulnar  ligaments. 

Darrach'  has  also  reported  an  habitual  forward  dislocation  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  ulna.  There  had  been  a  radial  and  ulnar  styloid 
fracture  caused  by  an  automobile-cranking  accident  eleven  months 
before  the  patient  was  seen  and  a  refracture  within  three  months. 
Six  months  after  the  second  fracture  when  the  patient  was  thrown 
and  hurt  the  wrist  again,  he  felt  something  slip  out  of  place  at  the 
ulnar  head.  There  was  a  widened  wrist,  a  silver-fork  deformity,  and 
decreased  power.  When  the  band  was  pronated  the  ulnar  head  could 
be  felt  to  slip  back  into  place  and  the  ulna  was  not  separated  laterally 
from  the  radial  connection. 

Madelung'B  Deformity. — Although  this  work  does  not  attempt  to 
deal  with  congenital  deformities  a  brief  description  of  Madelung's 
deformity  must  be  given  to  help  differentiation  between  the  traumatic 

I  Adr.  of  Surg.,  iei3.  Ivi,  802. 

■  Ibid..  623. 

>  Ann.  oi  Surg.,  Ivii,  928. 
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and  congenital  (ieformities  at  the  wrist.  Dupuytren,  in  1834,  first 
described  a  condition  which  he  called  a  unilateral  forward  dislocation 
of  the  ulna,  and  in  1878  Madelung'  described  it  as  a  progressive  ctirva' 
ture  of  the  radius  which  developed  spontaneously,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  pain  and  disability.  Adduction  and  abduction  of  the 
wrist  are  not  greatly  limited,  but  extension  of  the  wrist  is.  There 
is  an  atrophy  of  the  carpal  bones  and  cartilages,  the  epiphyses  of  the 
ulna  and  radius  take  on  an  atypical  growth  with  an  hypertrophy  on 
the  dorsal  side,  and  the  diaphysis  of  the  radius  is  curved  anteriorly 
with  a  dislocation  backward  or  forward  of  the  ulna.  Most  cases  occur 
in  adolescents  of  the  working  or  the  poorer  classes  who  show  evidence 
of  rickets  or  tuberculosis.  Stetten,  in  1908,  collected  62  cases.* 
Females  are  more  affected  than  males.  Most  instances  have  been 
forward  dislocation  of  the  ulna,  only  2  or  3  being  backward. 

Fatholoffr. — The  pathology  is  undecided,  but  probably  rests  on  a 
late  rachitic  deformity  involving  the  growth  of  the  lower  radial  epiphy- 
sis with  a  primary  deviation  of  the  articular  surface  forward  or  back- 
ward, the  direction  probably  influenced  by  the  repeated  trauma  of 
occupation.  There  is  possibility  of  an  unrecogni7ed  epiphyseal  separa- 
tion of  the  radius  acting  as  a  cause.  One  of  Stokes's  cases'  might  be 
interpreted  aa  of  such  an  origin.  The  patient  was  a  fifteen-year-old 
girl  who  gave  a  history  of  heavy  weight-lifting  two  years  before.  She 
had  slight  signs  of  rickets  at  the  fifth  costosternal  junction,  and  both 
tibife  bowed  outward.  The  skull  was  normal*  Evidence  also  points 
toward  the  imperfection  of  the  joint  cartilages  in  the  carpus.  They 
are  ossified  in  some  areas  and  irregularly  thickened  in  others.  The 
epiphyseal  ends  of  the  forearm  bones  are  not  cctmpletely  developed, 
and  they  are  excurvated  or  club-shaped,  so  that  they  do  not  hold 
the  carpal  bones  in  place  on  the  volar  side.  Franke'  does  not  consider 
the  condition  a  true  dislocation,  but  favors  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
deviation  of  the  wrist  axes  caused  by  the  curve  in  the  radius.  There 
are  also  changes  in  the  carpal  bones,  which  are  atrophied,  and  there 
is  relaxation  of  the  wrist  ligaments.  The  whole  condition  has  been 
likened  to  the  changes  in  genu  valgum  or  scoliosis.  Recently  Berg,' 
reporting  3  cases,  has  made  a  plea  for  the  application  of  the  term 
carpus  valgus  to  these  wrist  deformities  regardless  of  their  etiology. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  a  spontaneous  and  progressive 
deformity  of  bowing  in  the  radius  with  an  accompanying  dislocation 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna.  There  is  pain  and  limitation  of  wrist 
motion,  and  in  2  or  3  years  the  deformity  reaches  its  height,  accom- 
panied  by  weakness,  constant  pain  in  the  wrist,  and  restricted  motion. 
There  are  usually  signs  of  delayed  rickets  and  possibly  auto-intoxica- 
tion, alcoholism,  syphilis,  or  tuberculosis  (Cantas's  case).  ■  When  the 

■  Verhandl.  d.  deutsch.  Ges.  f.  Ctur.,  vii,  269. 
»  Zentralbl.  /.  Chir..  1008,  lur,  940. 

>  Ann.  of  Surg.,  lii,  229. 

•  Cantas,  Lyon  Chir.,  1913,  i,  434. 

>  Deutscb.  Ztscht.  f.  Chir..  190S,  icii,  156. 

■  Areh.  f.  Ortbop.  MeohanoUienp.  u.  UofaUnlur.,  1913,  lii,  325. 
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diagnosis  is  made  these  various  cnnditions  must  be  excluded   by  a 
careful  general  examination  and  by  roentgenogram. 

Treatment.— ^Many  different  treatments  have  been  used  in  the  80 
or  more  cases  recorded  in  the  literature.  The  disease  generally  reaches 
a  maximum  deformity  within  three  years  after  its  inception,  and 
radical  treatment  is  not  indicated  except  for  cosmetic  reasons,  because 
the  prognosis  of  functional  result  in  adult  life  is  good.  When  the 
deformity  becomes  stationary,  surgical  operation  alone  will  effect  a 
cure.  Tenotomy  has  no  value.  A  linear  or  cuneiform  section  of  the 
radius  done  at  the  point  of  greatest  curvature  will  correct  the  bowing 
of  the  bone,  but  this  may  not  influence  the  dislocated  head  of  the 
ulna  if  permanent  changes  have  occurred  about  it.  Function  improves 
after  the  operation.  Parkes'  has  reported  a  case  in  which  he  sectioned 
the  raxlius  and  applied  a  small  Lane  plate  which  was  removed  six 
months  later  after  the  deformity  was  greatly  improv^.  Cantas 
resected  1,5  era.  of  the  diaphysis  of  the  ulna  4  cm.  above  the  styloid 
process  and  then  straightened  the  radius  by  manual  fracture  and 
sutured  the  ulna.  A  plaster  cast  was  applied  for  thirty  days,  and 
the  functional  result  was  perfect,  the  radiocarpal  articular  surface 
resuming  a  normal  position,  but  the  ulna  did  not  contact  with  the 
carpal  bones  and  continued  to  project  at  the  wrist.  Stokes  believes 
that  osteotomy  is  not  indicated,  but  that  rest  and  proper  diet  will 
gradually  cause  the  deformity  to  disappear  after  the  patient  reaches 
maturity  (age  of  twenty-five  years).  The  silver-fork  deformity  per- 
sists. To  obtain  the  best  cosmetic  and  functional  result  Springer's 
advice  may  be  taken.'  His  procedure  is  (1)  division  of  the  pronator 
quadratus;  (2)  osteotomy  of  the  radius  about  IJ  inches  above  the 
joint;  (3)  resection  of  the  prominent  part  of  the  end  of  the  ulna; 
(4)  complete  supination  of  the  forearm  by  twisting,  with  dorsal 
flexion  and  abduction  of  the  hand;  (5)  a  plaster  cast  from  the  middle 
arm  to  the  finger  ends  with  the  elbow  flexed.  After  two  weeks  the 
palmar  half  of  the  cast  is  cut  off  and  massage  and  movements  are 
commenced. 

HEDIOCARPAL  DISLOCATIONS  AMD  FRACTUBE 
DISLOCATIONS. 

Carpal  Dislocations. — llie  subject  of  wrist  dislocations  has  become 
one  of  much  interest  since  the  roentgenogram  has  aided  us  in  ex- 
plaining the  intricacies  of  wTist  displacements  and  the  position  of 
the  small  hones  after  luxation.  The  reader  is  referred  to  description 
of  the  relation  of  the  wrist  hones  given  previously  in  the  discus- 
sion of  fractures  of  the  carpus.  ITie  wTist  evidently  is  composed 
of  three  elements  which  may  be  concerned  in  fracture  and  disloca- 
tion. The  radius  and  ulna,  the  first  element,  are  very  firmly  united 
by  ligaments  to  each  other  and  to  the  second  element,  which  is  com- 

iu,  Heft  34. 
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posed  of  the  proximate  row  of  carpal  bones,  navicular  and  os  lunatum. 
The  proximate  carpal  hones  are  in  turn  united  to  the  illstal  row 
by  li|i;aments  which  permit  motion  in  this  joint,  the  medioearpal  and 
the  distal  hones  are  practically  immovable  as  units  on  account  of 
the  firm  handing  together  by  interosseous  ligaments. 

Dislocatiuns  of  the  hand  and  wrist  may  he  grouped  as  (I)  Disloca- 
tions in  the  radiocarpal  joint;  (2)  dislocations  in  the  intercarpal 
joint  between  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones;  (3)  dislocations  in  the 
carpometacarpal  joint. 

Mechanism  of  Wrist  Horements  and  iDJurles. — HadJocarpal  disloca- 
tions are  not  frequent  and  are  usually  accompanied  by  frac-ture  of 
one  or  both  forearm  bones.  They  are  caused  by  violence,  direct  or 
indirect  in  character.  Displacements  are  either  backward  or  forward. 
Sievcrt'  has  reported  an  instance  of  volar  luxation  of  the  radiocarpal 


Fia.  354 
FiGA.  354,  35S,  and  »5(I.— An  illuatnitk 
adapted  from  Oehlccker. 


Fia.  365 

1  of  a  mecluiniimi  fo 


Via.  356 
inteicarptil  dislocationB, 


Fig.  354. — ShnwH  u  normal  hand  with  Ihc  iHinr  line  from  metacarpal,  o»  eapitatum, 
lunalp  and  forpHrm  Imnea.     The  radiocarpal  volar  ligament  U  indicated, 

Fio.  355. — Shows  hypcrei tension  of  the  hand,  lunate  and  iw  maKaum  each  coutributing 
45  degrees  to  the  angle  of  W)  deRrees. 

Fi(i.  35C. — I.unale  luiatod,  hold  in  nearly  normal  pusiition  l)y  the  radiocarpal  ligament. 
The  hand  ia  in  pcrilunar  donial  dislocation. 

joint  fn)m  Kolliker's  clinic.  The  lower  radial  and  ulnar  surfaces 
were  fractured.  The  {tatient  was  a  fifty-jear-old  man  who  sustained 
a  fall  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  Diagnosis  was  easy  anil  reduction  was 
also,  but  the  wrist  sank  hack  into  displacement  immediately  after 
supjKtrt  was  removed. 

Kxperiments  in  wTist  movements  i)erformcd  hy  <'odman*  in  isy8 
showed  that  there  was  no  motit)ii  between  the  individual  hones  of 
the  distill  row  iif  the  carpus.  Flexion  and  extension  of  the  wrist  occur 
entin-ly  in  the  j<iints  proximal  and  <listal  to  the  first  row  of  carpal 
hones,  and  the  variation  from  complete  extension  to  complete  fiexion 
of  the  hanil,  IW)  degrees,  Is  ijossible  hy  movement  of  each  of  these 
joints  through  (K)  degrees.    Tills  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  '.iTA,  355  and  ;J56, 
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which  shows  the  probable  mechanism  of  mediocarpal  dislocations. 
It  is  seen  that  in  complete  extension  shown  here,  the  os  lunatum  and 
the  OS  capitatum  are  each  rotated  45  degrees  from  each  other's  per- 
pendicular axis;  the  total  angulation  brings  the  axis  of  the  03  capitatum 
at  90  degrees  variation  from  the  long  axis  of  the  radius.     In  flexion 


Fia.  357.— Hand  in  hyperaxtonBioQ. 
Luaate  and  os  capitatum  each  coatribu- 
tins  4S  degrefa  of  anguIatioD. 


the  same  principle  applies.  Codman  and  Chase'  called  attention  to 
this  in  1905,  and  suggested  that  if  the  wrist  were  looked  at  from  the 
side,  in  complete  flexion,  the  axis  of  the  lunate  bone  would  point  at 
.  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  radius,  and  the  long 
axis  of  the  capitate  bone,  which  formed  a  continuation  of  the  meta- 


Fio.  360. — Volar  dulocBlioa  of  tha 


carpal  axis,  would  add  another  45  degree  variation.  Consequently 
the  axis  of  the  capitate  bone  would  lie  at  an  angle  of  90  degrees  with 
the  radius.  This  axial  variation  in  dislocation  may  be  illustrated 
as  in  Figs.  357,  358,  359,  and^360. 

'  Ann.  of  eurg.,  xU,  ses. 
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Because  of  their  firm  ligamentous  attachment  ami  their  position 
-otected  bj'  the  styloid  processes,  the  two  proximal  farpal  bonea 
Send  to  remain  with  the  radius  and  ulna  in  displacements  at  tlie  wrist. 
■1  the  discussion  of  fracture  of  the  navicular  and  lunate  bones  of  the 
Jwrist  we  have  seen  tliat  the  cause  of  nu>st  of  the  lesions  was  a  fail 
f  on  the  extended  hand,  the  resulting  fracture  depending  largely  on  the 
(position  in  ulnar  and  radial  flexion.    Violence  is  transmitted  through 
I  the  third  metacarpal  and  os  capitatum  to  the  radius  directly  and  if 
the  hand  is  in  radial  flexion  the  navicular  bone  suffers  frarture,  the 
usual  occurrence.    If  the  hand  is  in  ulnar  flexion,  tbe  lunate  bone  is 
brought  over  into  the  line  of  compression  and  is  damaj;e(l.    The  mech- 
anism of  dislocation  is  verj'  similar  except  tJiat  the  hand  is  bent  back 
in  hyperextension  and  not  held  rigidly  in  a  straight  position  with  the 
long  axis  of  the  radius,  as  it  is  in  most  rases  when  a  man  falls  forward 
on  his  hand  and  attempts  to  save  himself.    With  the  hand  in  hyper- 
extension, force  is  applied  a,s  illu.strated  in  Figs.  354,  355  and  356 
(from  OehWkerj.and  the  lunate  bone  and  os  capitatum,  which  have 
already  readied  their  maximal  rotatory  excursion  of  45  degrees  each,* 
are  called  upon  to  take  up  the  stram  of  the  fall.    Habitual  strain  or 
f  occupation  may  bring  aI)out  a  condition  of  subluxation  of  the  car]>al 
I  bones.     Relaxed  ligaments  and  the  bone  construction  favor  the  cun- 
lidition.    An  instance  of  diastasis  of  the  navicular  and  lunate  bones  has 
reported  by  Layorenne.'    His  patient  was  forcet)  by  his  occupa- 
■^tion  to  use  his  hand  in  hyperextension  and  he  developed  signs  of  arth- 
^is  in  the  wrist.     A  roentgenogram  showed  a  separation  between 
the  navicular  and  lunate  bone,  and  recovery  resulted  after  a  period 
of  immobilization.     Direct  violence  on   the  hand   may   also  cause 
carpal  dislocations. 

As  in  all  joint  injuries  the  surgeon  must  be  on  his  guani  against 
pathological  dislocation.  Deatot  and  JapIot=  reported  an  injury  to  a 
\oung  man  who  sustained  a  slight  fall  on  the  left  wrist.  There  fol- 
lowed persistent  pain,  deformity,  and  swelling,  although  the  hand  had 
ybeen  immobilized  at  once,  and  ultin:ately  a  pathological  subluxutinn 
fcof  the  second  carpal  row  forward  caused  by  a  tuberculous  condition 
was  recognized. 

In  Hunyan's  report  of  8  cases  in  the  Canal  Zone  at  the  Ancon  Hos- 
pital, the  total  number  of  admissions  to  the  hospital  in  six  years  had 
been  120,(XX).  In  5  of  the  S  instances  iJie  left  wrist  was  injured. 
The  men  employed  there  were  all  exposed  to  trauma.  One-half  (he 
cases  were  causefl  by  indirect  violence  of  falls  and  the  other  half  by 
direct  \iolence  of  blows.  Fracture  of  these  bones  does  not  result 
liecause  there  is  luit  direct  compression  of  them,  but  tlie  joining  liga- 
ments must  take  up  the  forte  and  hold,  or  if  they  yield  a  dislocation 
will  surely  result.  A  point  is  reached  in  the  i>ressure  of  hyperextension 
where  the  posterior  ligaments  uniting  the  lunate  and  capitate  bones 
e  stretched,  where  the  os  capitatum  begins  to  slide  backward  on  the 
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lunate,  the  anterior  ligament  between  the  two  bones  is  made  to  lie 
most  of  the  strain  and  yields,  permitting  the  os  t-Hpitatum  and  i 
closely  bound  distal  row  of  earpal  bones  to  he  dislocatcrl  backward.  1 
The  navicular  may  accompany  them,  especially  if  the  hand  is  in  ulnar 
flexion.    The  line  of  dislocation  passes  through  its  IhhIv,  following  tht; 
line  of  least  resistance  through  the  mediocarpa!  joint,  a  fracture  of 
the  navicular  occurs,  and  the  proximal  fragment  is  displaced  with  the 
OS  lunatum.    Mouchet  and  \'ennin'  record  a  case  of  a  patient  who  fell 
from  his  horse  on  to  his  hand  and  was  treated  for  nine  months  for  a 
fracture  of  the  radius.    They  found  a  well-marked  deformity  with  a 
dislocation  of  the  carpus  into  two  parts  displaced  over  each  other. 
The  navicular  was  fractured  in  the  middle,  one-half  goin^  with  each 
row  of  carpal  bones.     Meanwhile  the  os  lunatum  (and  the  broken 
prtisimal  portion  of  the  navicular)  cling  closely  to  the  radius  and  ulna^j 
as  we  have  previously  stated,  held  by  the  strong  unruptured  radio 
ulnar  ligaments.    The  os  lunatum  may  not  rotate,  but  may  retain  i 


^^l^ 


Pio.  3IU.— LuterKl 


adapted  from  Vulliet. 


normal  axis  line  with  the  radius  after  this  luxation,  and  this  conditi< 
has  been  called  perihinar  (for.-^al  dislocation  uf  Ike  hand  (see  Fig.  356), 
When,  however,  the  force  continues  and  the  hand  is  pushi-d  farther 
donsally,  the  os  capitatum  is  hooked  over  behind  the  hmate  and  thi 
compression  drives  the  hmate  toward  the  \olar  side  and  the  bii 
swung  downward,  usually  assuming  an  angular  position  of  90  dei 
(see  Fig.  3IU)  with  the  radius,  being  held  attache<l  to  it  by  the  radit 
lunate  ligaments.  lU  conca\e  surface  is  directed  forward, 
state  constitutes  a  complete  volar  dislocation  of  the  lunate  hone  and 
Ls  the  second  stage  of  the  mechanism  given  above.  Tlie  two  condi- 
tions of  the  periUmar  dorsal  dislocation  of  the  hand  and  volar  disloca- 
tion of  the  OS  lunatum  are  not  exactly  the  same  hut  differ  in  degree. 
In  ii  cases  of  hmate  dislwation  Oehlecker'  fotmd  that  2  were  volar 
dislocations  and  that  4  should  he  classed  as  the  perilunar  dorsal  hand 
luxations.    The  volar  dislocation  of  the  lunate  is  likely  to  lie  accoi 
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panied  li.\'  fractures  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  styloids,  particularly  the 
latter.  Oehlecker  found  in  all  the  4  cases  of  perilunar  dorsal  dis- 
location that  the  edge  of  the  os  triquctrum  was  fractured,  and  that 
this  fracture  may  lead  to  bone  changes  which  we  have  previously 
des(Tibed  under  fracture  of  the  carpal  bones.  These  small  fractures 
and  interference  with  blood  supply  are  probably  primar\'  and  lead  to 
the  conditions  described  by  Preiser  as  typical,  post  traumatic  osteitis 
of  the  lunate  bone,  which  causes  spontaneous  fracture'  and  the  trau- 
matic malacia  of  the  os  lunatum  of  Kienboch.''  A  third  and  more 
advanced  stage  of  displacement  of  the  lunate,  with  or  without  a 
fragment  of  the  navicular,  consists  in  its  being  pushe*!  clear  under 
in  an  arc  of  180  degrees  until  it  lies  above  the  end  of  the  radius  under 
the  flexor  tendons.  The  radiolunate  ligament  may  still  hold  after 
this  extreme  rotation,  or  it  may  be  ruptured.  There  are  only  2  cases 
of  this  character  with  which  I  am  familiar,  one  reported  by  Murphy' 
and  the  other  bj'  TaafTe,'  unless  the  first  case  reported  by  Wallace* 
was  of  the  same  character.  The  lunate  and  navicular  fragments  were 
described  as  having  made  two  right-angled  turns  and  passed  beneath 
the  annular  ligament. 

In  \'olume  I\'  of  the  Murphy  Clinics  Taaffes's  case  is  wrongly 
ascril>ed  to  Buchanan.  Taaffe's  case  was  a  dislocation  of  the  lunate 
half  an  inch  above  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  in  a  trapeze  performer 
who  fell  twenty  feet,  reduction  being  accomplished  without  anesthesia. 
Mediocarpal  and  lunate  dislocations  are  not  now  considered  rare, 
and  a  large  number  have  been  reported  in  the  literature. 

Posterior  dishwations  of  the  lunate  or  proximal  row  of  carpal  bones 
are  rare — but  two  or  three  are  reported.  Durand'  reported  a  case 
which  he  had  previously  recorded  in  1907  when  the  patient  had  a 
volar  dislocation  of  the  lunate.  The  bone  was  removed  by  operation. 
The  second  accident  consisted  in  an  injury  of  the  other  WTist  diagnosed 
as  a  sprain  which  was  neglected  for  eight  months.  The  roentgenogram 
then  proved  that  there  was  a  dorsal  luxation  up  onto  the  capitate 
bone  and  a  fracture  of  the  navicular,  a  fragment  of  which  accompanied 
the  lunate.  These  two  bones  were  removed.  Goullioud,  in  1911), 
reported  a  case  of  dorsal  lunate  dislocation  reduced  by  manipulation. 

I  am  able  to  add  a  case  treated  this  year.  There  was  complete 
dorsal  dislocation  of  the  lunate  bone  after  a  fall  on  the  hands  from  a 
height.  The  patient  did  not  know  how  he  struck  the  ground  (see 
Fig.  ;i(>4).  A  distinct  lump  appeared  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  at 
the  site  of  the  lunate.  Flexion  and  extension  were  interfered  with 
to  an  extent  of  about  iiO  per  cent.  On  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  the 
extensor  tendons  stood  out  very  prominently.  I  made  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  reduce  the  bone  by  pressure  and  manipulation,  but  it 

'  Z™i.rnlljl.  f.  Chir..  19111.  p.  929. 

'  Flwhr.  d.  RiintKeiistr..  Bd  ivi,  S.  70. 

■  Clinica.  June.  1913,  p.  431.  Biid  June.  1915,  p.  401. 

•  Rritish  Med.  Jour..  1869.  p.  398. 

'  Lancet.  March  32,  1913,  p.  SIO. 

'  Lyon  MM.,  1912,  MvUi,  1039. 
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had  been  out  of  place  about  two  months  and  could  not  be  replaced. 
The  lunate  was  removed  by  open  operation.  The  radiolunar  and  part 
of  the  navicular  ligaments  were  intact.     ITiere  was  rotation  upward 


Fio.  362. — Doml  dialocBtioD  of  the  lunkte  bone  alone. 


of  thf  bone  about  45  degrees,  the  concave  surface  riding  over  tlie 
capitate  bone.  A  small  area  of  avulsion  on  the  dorsoconcave  surface 
seemed  to  represent  the  point  of  pulling  out  of  the  dorsal  ligament 
which  connected  the  lunate  to  the  capitate  bone  (Figs.  3(52,  303, 3ti4, 


Fio.  363. — Lateral  view  of  dotBal  diilooalioD  of  Uw  lunate  boiM. 

and  365).  They  are  probably  caused  by  falb  on  the  hand  in  extreme 
flexion.  A  reversal  of  the  hyperextension  mechanism  occurs,  and  the 
distal  carpal  bones  are  displaced  downward  and  backward  on  the 
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proximal  row,  the  lunate  (and  navicular)  being  pushed  out  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  hand.  Wallace  in  the  second  case  reported  in  his 
article,'  reports  that  the  injured  hand  was  forced  back  into  cMjntact 
with  the  dorsum  of  the  forearm,  and  there  remained  a  prominence  on 
the  back  of  the  hand.  The  roentgenogram  proved  that  this  promi- 
nence was  the  capitate,  hamate  and  pyramidalis  bones  forced  upward 
and  backward,  that  is,  a  dislocation  of  the  second  row  of  carpal  bones 
on  the  first,  the  Uinate  being  displaced  backward  also.    The  navicular 


remained  in  position  and  preserved  its  usual  relations  with  the  greater 
multangular  and  lesser  multangular  bones.^ 

The  usual  dislocation  of  the  wrist  b  the  one  around  the  lunate 
bone  through  the  proximal  joint,  the  perilunar  dorsal  hand  dislocation. 
This  occurs  about  one-fifteenth  as  often  as  navicular  fracture.  The 
next  common  variety  is  dislocation  of  the  lunate  accompanied  by  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  navicular,  and  rarely  the  triangular  bone 
and  pisiform  remain  with  the  two  liones  of  the  first  row.  Other  hand 
dislocations  are  really  those  of  isolated 
bones,  the  volar  dislocation  of  the  lunate 
leading  in  frequency.  Eigenbrodt' reported 
two  isolated  cases  of  lunate  dislocation. 
Murphy*  in  four  luxations  found  three  of 
the  lunate  plus  fracture  of  the  navicular 
through  its  weakest  point  and  one  of  the 
lunate  uncomplicated.  Although  the  vari- 
ation in  the  type  of  luxation  depends  on 
the  force  of  the  trauma,  which  is  probably 
greater  than  that  producing  Colles's  frac- 
ture, and  on  the  relative  position  of  the 
hand,  the  structure  and  distribution  of  the 
individual  bones  have  an  influence.  The  development  of  the  ligaments 
also  has  a  bearing. 

■  L&ncet.  Mareh  22,  1913,  p.  819. 

'  DeQuervaiii,  Monatsohr.  (.  Uofallheillninde.ut.eS;  Codman  andGhmaB.  Ann.of  Surg,, 
xU.  863;  Sohoch.  Beitr.  i.  klin,  Chir.,  1907-8,  xd.  63:  Inajg.  Dirnvr.  Bern.,  1907;  Dolbet, 
Bull,  et  mem.  Hoc.  de  Chir.,  xxiiv,  377;  Hilsch.  Ergeub.  der  CWr.  u.  Orlhop,,  Bd.  viii, 
753;  Lillionfold,  ZUtohr.  f.  orthop.  Cbir'..  xx.  437;  Deslot.  Lo  poigoel  et  \en  acddenU  du 
travail,  PariB,  1905;  MooWndoo.  Baitr.  i.  klin.  Chir..  1908,  Bd.  Ivii,  Beft  1 ;  Eljennayer, 
Furtscbr.  a.  d.  Gob.  d.  R5nlgea«trahleD ,  1908,  xii,  11. 

>  BniDB,  Boilr.,  1901,  Bd.  xxx.  '  CUnka.  iv.  No.  3,  "  " 


Fig.  365.— Removed  dorsally 
dulocated  luuate  bone.  NoM 
tbe  softening  changes. 
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STmptotns  of  Wrist  and  Lunate  Tol&r  Dislocations. — ^There  is  alway.s 
a  history  of  a  fall,  which  the  patient  may  be  able  to  describe  completely 
to  illustrate  the  mechanism  of  the  injury.  When  direct  violence  has 
caused  the  injury,  the  description  is  clearer,  and  there  is  no. doubt 
of  the  direction  and  nature  of  the  trauma. 

If  the  distal  row  of  carpal  bones  has  been  displaced  and  come  to 
lie  posteriorly  with  the  lunate  bone  rotated  downward  and  pushed 
out  of  place,  we  naturally  expect  that  normal  movements  of  flexion 
and  extension  will  be  lost,  (.'linically  this  is  so.  The  amount  of  motion 
contributed  by  the  lunate  in  the  18()  degrees  between  complete  flexion 
and  extension  is  lost.  ('<msequently  iKI  degrees  is  gone  and  only  9(t 
degrees  would  be  left,  45  degrees  each  for  flexion  and  extension,  or 
one-half  normal.  Practically,  however,  the  os  capitatum  in  its  new 
l)ed  cannot  perform  its  full  function  in  these  motions,  and  usually  a 
total  motion  of  50  degrees  or  less  is  ^1-  that  is  pos^ble  in  the  wrist. 
Flexion  and  extension  are  therefore  greatly  limited  and  are  intolerably 
painful.  In  the  perilunar  dorsal  hand  dislocation  there  ia  some  swelling 
and  ecchjTuosis  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  and  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
OS  capitatum  may  be  felt.  Pertrussion  test  of  the  middle  metacarpal 
is  negative,  and  the  displacement  of  the  lunate  bone  is  so  little  that 
it  cannot  be  palpated  as  a  separate  mass  in  the  wTist.  The  wrist  is 
shortened,  however,  when  measured  from  the  radial  styloid  to  the 
head  of  the  middle  metacarpal.  A  lateral  view  of  the  WTist  gi\'es  an 
appearance  of  a  CoUes's  fracture  with  a  sUver-fork  hump,  but  this 
hump  is  located  below  the  end  of  the  radius,  which  can  be  palpated 
abo\e.  Radial  fracture  or  fracture  of  both  styloids  at  the  wrist  may 
be  a  complication,  and  rupture  of  the  lateral  wrbt  ligament  may 
permit  some  freedom  of  motion  at  that  joint  but  causes  greater  swelling 
and  pain. 

Complete  volar  dislocation  of  the  lunate  is  characterized  by  a  short- 
ening of  the  WTist  from  the  radial  styloid  to  the  head  of  the  middle 
metacarpal.  This  dropping  back  of  the  bone  may  amount  to  1  cm., 
and  be  apparent  to  the  eye.  Dorsally  the  proximal  edge  of  the  os 
capitatum  can  be  distinctly  palpated,  and  nearer  the  WTist  is  felt 
the  concavity  where  the  lunate  has  dropped  out  of  place.  On  the 
flexor  surface  there  is  a  distinct  palpatory  evidence  of  the  displaced 
lunate  beneath  the  flexor  tendons.  If  the  swelling  is  not  great,  its 
outline  may  be  traced.  In  old  cases  the  bone  is  distinctly  outlined, 
and  if  the  two  wrists  are  inspected  simultaneously  the  shortening  is 
visible,  and  the  atrophy  of  the  forearm  on  the  affected  side  is  noticeable. 

In  the  rare  and  complete  form  of  rotation  of  the  lunate  up  onto 
the  radius  the  bone  can  be  found  beneath  the  flexor  tendons  above 
the  end  of  the  radius.  Crepitus  elicited  during  the  examination  of  the 
swelling  on  the  flexor  side  or  a  secondary  tumor  mass  will  lead  to 
diagnosis  of  accompanying  navicular  fracture.  There  is  greater  restric- 
tion of  motion  and  more  painful  rigidity  than  in  navicular  fracture. 
Practically  all  cases  occur  in  males,  on  account  of  occupation  and 
exposure  to  trauma.     Instances  of  simultaneous  lunate  dblocatiou 
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ill  both  wrists  have  been  known.  Von  Frisch'  from  von  Eiaelsljerg's 
clinic  reported  a  double  isolated  lunate  luxation.  The  patient  fell 
twenty  feet;  in  the  left  hand  there  was  a  \olar  luxation  and  in  the 
right  hand  a  subluxation.  Both  bones  were  excised.  I  have  had  such 
a  case  in  a  laboring  man  aged  thirty-two  years  (see  Figs.  368  and  370). 
The  lunates  were  each  in  volar  dislocation,  rotated  90  degrees,  and  the 
radial  and  ulnar  styloids  were  fractured  in  almost  identical  angles, 
so  similar  was  the  effect  of  the  trauma  on  both  wTists.  This  case  and 
others  bear  out  the  statement  that  many  of  these  wrist  dislocations 
and  fractures  are  caused  by  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  the  mech- 
anism being  much  like  that  which  causes  the  ordinarj-  CoIIes.  Before 
the  Roentgen  era  wrist  dislocations  were  frowned  upon,  and  only 
specimens  which  were  proved  by  dissection  were  accepted  as  bona  fide. 

Pressure  on  the  median  nerve  may  he  present  in  either  recent  or 
old  cases.  The  disturbance  may  be  a  numbness  or  paresthesia  in  the 
distribution  of  the  nerve,  and  the  skin  may  show  trophic  changes  in 
long-standing  cases.  The  nails  become  thinned  and  brittle,  and  the 
fingers  look  shiny  and  undernourished.  The  hand  lies  in  partial 
flexion  and  is  lacking  in  power.  Lateral  movements  of  the  wTist  are 
normal,  but  flexion  and  extension  are  limited.  The  roentgenogram 
is  the  final  method  of  determining  the  injury,  and  a  picture  should 
be  made  in  both  anterior  and  lateral  planes,  as  suggested  for  carpal 
fractures,  both  wrists  on  the  same  plate,  the  tube  pointing  midway 
between  them  and  as  far  forward  as  the  level  of  the  knuckles,  accord- 
ing to  Codman's  method.  Stereoscopic  pictures  of  the  wrist  will  give 
an  excellent  view  of  the  bones,  and  when  the  concavity  of  the  lunate 
is  seen  to  be  separated  from  the  convexity  of  the  os  capitatum,  luxa- 
tion is  diagnosed.  The  types  with  more  complete  displacement  and 
rotation  of  the  lunate  are  easily  made  out  by  study  of  the  later^  plate. 
The  anterior  plate  shows  the  evidence  of  navicular  or  os  triquetrum 
fracture  and  displacement  of  the  fragments  as  well  as  injuries  of  the 
lower  ends  of  the  forearm  bones.  The  navicular  is  usually  broken 
across  the  neck  or  line  of  the  midcarpal  joint  which  divides  it  into 
the  portions  belonging  to  each  carpal  row.  Only  four  cases  of  disloca- 
tion of  the  whole  navicular  with  the  lunate  without  fracture  can  be 
found  in  the  literature.  They  were  rep<>rted  by  Nancrede,  Hessert, 
Kly  and  Flnsterer.  Fractures  of  the  os  triquetrum  are  usually  very 
small  and  involve  the  proximal  radial  surface  on  the  volar  side. 

Prognoais. — Some  surgeons  who  have  reported  these  eases  believe 
that  the  prognosis  varies  with  the  treatment  and  that  massage  and 
motion  may  give  complete  restoration  of  function.  Delbet  treated  40 
eases  by  non-operative  methods  and  obtained  27  bad  results.  On  the 
whole,  there  are  two  different  types  of  results:  (!)  uncomplicated 
luxations  which  can  be  reduced  by  manipulation  give  good  results; 
and  (2)  irreducible  or  complicated  cases  treated  by  operation  obtain 
results  depending  on  whether  the  bone  is  reduced  after  opening  or  is 

■  Wion.  klin.  Wchnwhr.,  1910,  No.  4. 
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excised.  The  best  prognosis  follows  excision  of  this  latter  type. 
Functional  results  after  manipulative  reduction  or  excision  Wy  opera- 
tion are  unif<imily  good.  The  cases  complicated  by  styloid  fracture 
usually  result  in  greater  restriction  of  wrist  motions.  The  prognosis 
may  also  be  partly  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  cause.  E>islocation 
caused  by  indirect  violence  which  leads  to  fewer  complications  and  is 
often  reducible  offers  a  better  prognosis.  Direct  violence  leads  to 
accompanying  fracture  and  also  to  tendon  injury,  which  may  delay  the 
final  result  and  cause  restricted  function.  Prompt  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment are  more  important  in  these  dislocations  than  in  carpal  fracture. 

Treatment. — Most  cases  do  not  come  to  the  surgeon  in  the  condition 
of  fresh  dislocation.  A  sprained  ftTist  is  often  diagnosed,  and  the 
patient  attempts  to  work  for  days  or  weeks  until  the  disability  compels 
surgical  attention.  Navicular  fracture  cannot  be  diagnosed  with  the 
certainty  of  lunate  dislocation  by  examination  alone,  according  to  the 
symptoms  outlined,  and  as  the  function  of  the  hand  in  fracture  is 
greater  than  in  dislocation  and  immediate  treatment  is  not  so  impor- 
tant, the  luxations  should  be  studied  with  vigor  that  they  may  be 
recognized  at  once.  The  luxations  demand  early  treatment,  as  the 
remote  consequences  are  more  serious  than  those  of  carpal  fractures. 

Reduction  by  manipulation  must  be  first  attempted  in  all  cases, 
regardless  of  the  character  of  the  dislocation.  The  perilunar  dorsal 
hand  dislocations  are  usually  easy  to  reduce;  the  volar  dislocations 
of  the  lunate  may  not  be.  Codmau  and  Chase,  in  their  12  cases,  made 
a  comparison  of  the  relative  value  of  methods  of  treatment  and  advised 
immediate  reduction  of  the  lunate  luxations  not  complicated  by 
navicular  fracture.    The  method  of  reduction  is  as  follows: 

The  patient's  hand  and  wrist  are  grasped  in  the  operator's  hands 
and  the  hand  is  extended  with  traction  to  reproduce  somewhat  the 
position  of  the  mechanism  of  the  cause.  Thb  position  pulls  the  os 
capitatum  away  from  the  radius,  and  an  assistant  can  then  press  upon 
the  displaced  lunate,  while  the  hand  is  drawn  in  extreme  extension. 
As  the  lunate  slips  into  place  the  hand  is  again  brought  down  into 
flexion  while  the  traction  is  maintained.  The  maneuver  may  need 
several  repetitions  before  success  is  attained.  In  the  successful  reduc- 
tion there  is  a  feeling  of  crepitus  and  the  deformity  disappears.  Like 
other  dislocations  the  displacement  becomes  "old"  and  is  irreducible 
after  a  period  of  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  although  Codman  and  Chase 
reduced  1  case  after  a  month  with  a  perfect  result.  They  reduced 
only  2  of  their  12  cases  by  manipulation,  the  other  10  being  operated 
on.  Other  uncomplicated  instances  of  lunate  dislocation  have  been 
successfully  reduced  through  manipulation  by  Douglas,^  Vulliet,'  a 
case  reported  by  Bazy,  who  reduced  one  a  week  after  the  luxation,' 
and  Hunyan,*  who  so  reduced  3  out  of  7  cases.    One  of  these  7  was 

'  Ann.  of  Surg.,  Ixi,  472. 

'  R«vue  Med.  de  In  Suisse  Romandc,  Geneva,  February,  1915,  xxxv,  No.  2,  p.  58. 

>  Bull.  et.  luem.  Soc.  dc  Chir.  do  Paris,  1U14,  xl,  965. 

•  Surg.,  Gynec.  and  Obat.,  1915,  p.  00. 
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a  solitary  displaeemeot  of  the  luoate,  and  2  were  complicated  by 
navicular  fracture.  After  failure  of  reduction  hy  mauipuktiuii  open 
operation  is  the  procedure.  Skiilern'  made  a  manual  reduction  of  the 
dislocated  lunate,  whicli  was  complicated  by  fracture  of  the  navicular 
and  triangular  hones.  The  result  was  good  after  four  weeks'  immobili- 
zation without  massage.  Operative  treatment  may  consist  of  open  re- 
duction of  the  displaced  bone  or  complete  excision-  Most  of  the  German 
authors  advise  excision  (Hirsch,  Oehlecker,  etc.),  even  !>efore  manipu- 
lation is  tried.  Excision  is  undoubtedly  the  choice  in  complete  volar 
dislocation  of  the  lunate  accompanied  by  fracture  of  the  navicular 
and  fragment  dislocation.  No  case  of  this  character  has  ever  been 
reduced  by  manipulation,  and  instances  in  which  the  lunate  has  lieen 
returned  to  place  have  not  turned  out  well.  If  there  is  interference 
with  the  median  nerve,  or  the  case  is  of  long  standing  with  pain  and 
stiffness,  excision  is  the  choice.  Rarely  in  fresh  fracture-luxation  a 
replacement  is  made  which  terminates  happily.  Runyan's  case  2, 
which  had  a  fracture  of  tlie  navicular  and  was  reduced  by  manipula- 
tion, did  not  turn  out  well.  Likewise  his  case  3  with  a  simitar  lesion, 
in  which  the  lunate  was  reduced  by  open  operation,  did  not  result 
well.  He  thinks  closed  reduction  can  be  accomplished  in  about  half 
the  cases,  and  if  this  method  fails,  open  reduction  should  lie  attempted, 
excision  being  kept  for  the  last  step.  Murphy'  is  also  of  this  opinion. 
VuHiet  with  2  cases,  I  of  excision,  obtained  best  results  from  the 
operative  removal,  and  the  2  cases  of  excision  cited  by  Oehlecker 
gave  almost  perfect  result,  both  seen  after  four  or  five  years.  He 
advises  removal  of  the  bone  to  avoid  the  nutritional  changes  which 
so  often  follow  accompanied  by  grave  functional  loss.  Pool*  obtained 
a  fair  result  following  excision,  as  the  wrist  motions  after  a  year  were 
full  and  strong  except  those  of  extreme  adduction.  This  result  was 
influenced  by  the  change  of  posture  of  the  carpal  bones  whereby  the 
triangular  was  closer  to  the  tip  of  the  ulnar  styloid,  against  which  it 
impinged  in  extreme  adduction.  In  Wallace's  3  cases  he  excised 
the  lunate  and  the  fractured  displaced  portion  of  the  navicular  when 
present,  with  good  results  but  rather  slow  recoveries.  Jaboulay' 
reported  a  case  of  fractured  and  dislocated  navicular  and  radial  styloid 
witii  lunate  dislocation.  The  fragments  were  all  removed  about  a 
month  after  the  accident,  but  a  median  paralysis  which  was  sup- 
posedly caused  by  pressure  of  the  navicular  fragments  had  not 
improved  much  within  six  weeks  afterward.  Hitzrot^  obtained  an 
excellent  final  result  after  excision  of  the  luxated  lunate  in  a  case 
complicated  by  navicular  and  radial  styloid  fracture.  When  the 
luxation  is  of  two  weeks'  standing  or  longer,  the  efforts  at  reduction 
are  necessarily  violent,  and  they  may  traumatize  the  joint  and  lead 
to  permanent  arthritic  changes.  B6rard*  recorded  one  ease  reduced 
twenty-three  days  after  luxation  which  had  a  slow  functional  return 
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and  a  swelling  lasting  Tor  months.  His  second  case  was  a  double  dis- 
location of  seven  months'  standing  which  had  resulted  in  45  per  cent, 
functional  use  of  the  hands.  In  the  right  wrist  the  lunate  was  dis- 
located forward  with  a  fracture  of  the  navicular,  while  the  left  wrist 
was  an  isolated  forward  lunate  luxation.  Both  lunates  were  excised 
with  an  excellent  functional  result  and  loss  of  s^'mptoms  of  median 
nerve  involvement. 

The  after-treatment  of  all  cases,  whether  reduced  by  manipulation 
or  open  operation  and  by  excision,  consists  in  wrist  immobilization 
on  a  moulded  or  padded  splint  fr()m  the  middle  of  the  fingers  to  the 
elbow  for  from  three  to  four  weeks.  Use  and  motion  are  permitted 
after  that,  and  massage  is  given  to  return  tone  tu  the  forearm  muscles. 

Th«  Technic  of  OperAtion.— A  one-and-a-half  inch  longitudinal  in- 
cision on  the  volar  side  of  the  palm  is  made,  slightly  to  the  radial 
side  of  the  middle  line.  The  distal  end  of  this  incision  does  not  pro- 
ject far  enough  to  endanger  the  palmar  arch.  The  deep  fascia  is 
divided,  and  the  flexor  tendons  are  retracted  without  injury  to  their 
sheaths.  The  lunate  is  discovered  and  an  attempt  made  to  replace 
it.  In  old  dislocation  or  in  case  of  iireducibility  the  bone  is  excised, 
together  with  the  fragment  of  the  navicular,  by  sharp  dissection  of 
remaining  ligamentous  attachments  to  the  radius  and  ulna.  Liga- 
tures are  rarely  needed,  and  a  deep  running  catgut  stitch  is  placed  in 
the  fascia  after  the  tendons  have  been  allowed  to  fall  back  into  place. 
The  skin  is  closed,  and  a  splint  is  applied.  Inside  of  a  few  hours 
the  patient  can  flex  and  extend  the  hand  painlessly  and  to  a  greater 
degree  than  before  operation. 

ISOLATED  DISLOCATION   OF  CARPAL  BONES. 

From  the  remarks  on  mediocarpal  dislocation  and  fracture  disloca- 
tion of  the  lunate  and  navicular  bones,  one  readily  understands  that 
luxation  of  isolated  carpal  bones  excluding  the  lunate,  must  be  rare. 
The  close  division  into  two  rows  of  carpals,  their  intimate  anatomical 
and    functional   connection,    and 
^--::Z^  the   strong  interosseous  ligament 

==^^^^^^    ^(^^lj^\  bands  preclude  frequent  solitary 

,  /t^7^      -^  \  dislocations.     A  large  share  of  the 

—  ""i::.^;^-'  l^^^r-^^  isolated  dislocations  are  partial  in 

^^"•^-A  C~  j  //\  character,  one  end  of  the  bone 
J^V^^^j7  N  slipping  out  of  place.  The  com- 
j*  ^^ — ..^         piexity  of  the  ligaments  and  the 

crowded  condition  of  assigned 
space  in  the  wrist  favors  a  recur- 
rence, and  these  dislocations  fre- 
quently become  habitual,  because  replacement  is  often  incomplete, 
the  infolding  of  torn  ligament  surfaces  blocking  reduction.  Roent- 
genograms in  two  planes  with  stereoscopic  pictures  are  needed  for 
absolute  diagnosis   (Fig.  .306).     Figs.   307,  368,  369,  370,  and  371 
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illustrate  the  author's  case  of  simultaneous  volar  dislocation  of  the 
lunate  bone  in  both  wrists. 


Fig.  367. — Simultuaeous  dialocation  of 
the  lunaW  bones  of  both  wrista.  Note  tliut 
the  radial  and  ulnar  styloida  are  fractunxl. 


Fio.  388.— Lateral  view  of  same 
wriat  aa  the  precediog  GRure.  Note 
the  mdlal  fragmeots. 


Flo.  3119. —  The   opposite   wriat   with 
similar  fraoturo  and  volar  dislorntion  of 


FiQ.  370,— Lttleral  view  of  the  second 
wriat.  Note  that  the  ilislocat«d  lunate 
ilooa  n<it  seem  to  rause  swelling  on  the 
palmar  surfare  of  the  wriat. 
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The  Navicular  Bone. — Tliis  is  frequently  dislocated  with  the  lunate,  J 
usually  Diily  ji  |x>rtioH  of  it  is  displaced,  however,  as  the  combination^ 
of  navicular  fracture  and  lunate  dislocation  is  the  usual  one  resulting 
from  trauma  exerted  across  the  mediocarpal  joint.     The  position  of 
the  navicular  between  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones  makes  it  a  bone 
of  contention  in  wrist  injuries.    Falls  with  the  hand  in  radial  flexion  , 
cause  its  fracture;  if  hyperextention  is  present,  fracture  and  dis 
location  of  the  proximal  fragment  with  the  lunate  is  the  injury  to  ba  J 
expected.    If  the  hand  is  in  ulnar  flexion,  as  we  have  seen,  the  lunat^ 
becomes  the  centre  of  action,  but  may  drag  part  of  the  fracture 
navicular  into  displacement. 

Luxations  of  the  navicular  bone  without  fracture  and  alone,  i 
very  rare.     Eigenbrodt's  collection  contained  a  few  cases.    King, 
1899,'  reported  a  case   on  which   he   operated   for   reduction.     Thtfi 
patient  was  a  twenty-one-year-old  student  who  fell   on  hands   andV 
knees  in  the  gjinnasium.    A  small  bunch  seen  on  the  anterior  surfat 
of  the  right  wrist  was  soon  lost  in  the  general  swelling.     An  anterica 


^    J 


dislocation  of  the  navicular  alone  was  recognized  after  four  weeks' 
treatment,  the  bone  making  a  marked  protrusion  in  front  of  the  wrist 
with  a  deep  depression  behind.  No  flexion  in  the  wrist  was  possible 
on  account  of  position  of  the  navicular  in  front  of  the  radius.  When 
the  bone  was  cut  down  upon,  its  radial  surface  was  found  directed 
forward,  having  completely  rotated.  Tiie  adhesions  were  broken  up 
and  the  bone  was  slipped  back  into  place  by  extension,  pressure,  and 
flexion,  a  subsequent  roentgenogram  verifying  its  correct  positi 

Practically  all  the  isolated  navicular  dislocations  have  been  back- 
ward, and  some  have  been  partial.  The  radial  styloid  may  be  broken, 
and  the  extensor  tendon  at  the  base  of  the  thumb  is  pressed  against, 
so  that  unreduced  cases  may  lead  to  an  adhesive  tenosynovitis  in  this 
tendon,  with  restriction  of  thumb  movement,  liecent  navicular 
dislocations  can  nearly  always  be  reduced  by  pressure;  if  backward, 
by  pressure  and  flexion;  if  forward,  by  pressure  and  extension.  Ok" 
dislocations  or  partial  dislocations  with  nerve  and  tendon  s^'mptomi 
>  Aiui.  of  Surg.,  IsaS.  XXX.  213. 
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must  be  treated  by  open  operation.    The  bone  may  be  levelled  off 
a  chisel  after  exposure  or  be  completely  removed. 

Os  Lnnatum. — The  luxation  of  this  bone  has  been  discussed  in  the 
previous  paragraphs  on  mediocarpal  dislocation.  The  older  literature 
on  the  subject  is  unreliable,  and  the  recent  cases  verified  by  roentgeno- 
grams bear  out  the  ideas  of  Codman,  Chase,  and  Delbet  that  the  luxa- 
tion of  the  lunate  and  fracture  dislocation  of  the  lunate  and  navicular 
fragment  constitute  the  greater  part  of  wrist  dislocations.  The  vary- 
ing degrees  of  lunate  dislocation,  from  the  perilunar  dorsal  dislocation 
of  the  hand  to  positions  of  partial  rotation  of  the  lunate  on  the  anterior 
radio-ulnar  ligament  as  an  axis,  to  complete  volar  dislocation  of  90 
degrees  and  the  third  stage  of  180  degrees  rotation  up  on  to  the  radius, 
are  probably  all  caused  by  the  same  mechanism.  The  continuation 
of  the  force  and  its  original  intensity  govern  the  relative  displacement. 

Os  Capitatom. — Dislocations  of  this  bone  are  always  backward  and 
many  are  pathotogical.'  The  older  cases  in  the  literature  were  not 
confirmed  by  operation,  and  the  first  authentic  case  of  total  dis- 
location is  the  one  seen  by  Stimson  in  1899.'  That  case  was  of 
nine  years'  standing  and  cause*]  no  loss  of  function.  The  roentgen- 
ogram shows  a  displaced  os  capitatum  with  several  areas  of  cystic 
degeneration,  the  other  carpal  bones  appearing  normal  in  contour 
and  position.  Demoulin'  has  reported  2  cases  of  dorsal  luxation 
of  the  OS  capitatum  with  enucleation  of  the  lunate.  They  were 
both  reduced  under  general  anesthesia,  and  satisfactory  results 
followed.  The  first  case  was  Monchet's,  and  was  a  thirty-seven- 
year-old  man  who  had  suffered  a  back-fire  injury  while  cranking 
an  automobile.  The  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  wrist  was 
increased,  and  the  soft  parts  were  so  edematous  that  the  wrist  was 
globular  in  shape  and  was  locked  in  position.  The  roentgenogram 
showed  a  total  volar  dislocation  of  the  lunate  and  a  backward  dis- 
location of  the  OS  capitatum.  The  second  case  (Mathieu)  was  char- 
acterized as  a  subtotal  retrolunar  dislocation  of  the  left  wrist  with 
fracture  of  the  styloid  and  a  rotation  of  90  degrees  of  the  displaced 
lunate.  Cotton  reports  a  case  in  a  muscular  man  who  suffered  back- 
ward displacement  of  the  proximal  end.    It  was  reduced. 

Treatment.^ — Treatment  of  these  dislocations  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  other  wTist  luxations.  Bloodless  reduction  must  first  be  tried, 
liecause  when  it  is  successful  the  resulting  function  seems  satisfactory. 
Under  general  anesthesia  the  band  is  placed  in  hyjterexteiision  (if 
tlie  lunate  is  displaced),  traction  is  made  on  the  metacarpals  through 
the  fingers,  and  the  concave  surface  of  the  Innate  is  hooked  over  the 
head  of  the  os  capitatum.  Complete  reduction  is  made  by  the  press- 
ing of  the  OS  capitatum  down  into  f>o3ition.  Delbet  considers  that  the 
hyperextension  also  draws  out  the  anterior  wrist  ligament  which  has 
slid  between  the  os  capitatum  and  lunate. 

> Suliberger,  PortschritU?  n,  (1.  Gp)>iel«  der  Rdutgeuatralileu.  l!>01-2.  p.  172. 

•  Fraclures  and  DiBlocotions.  7tb  etlilioi.,  p.  770. 

■  Bull,  et  mem.  Soc.  de  Cbir.  de  Puii,  1914,  N.  S.,  xl,  OOS. 
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Hamate  Dislocations.— There  are  very  few  of  these  known.  I 
find  six,  as  follows:  Buchanan,'  Oberst,*  Ebermayer,*  Eigenbrodt,* 
Van  Assen^  and  Murphy."  Murphy's  case  offers  the  latest  and  clearest 
description.  The  patient,  a  twenty-two-year-old  male,  caught  his 
left  hand  between  two  rollers  and  suffered  much  pain  with  swelling  of 
the  wrist  and  forearm.  Splints  and  massage  failed  to  give  much  relief, 
carpal  fracture  had  been  diagnosed,  and  after  three  months  he  had  a 
restricted  range  of  wrist  motion,  particularly  flexion  and  pain  on  use. 
The  examination  showed  a  dorsal  bony  prominence  located  near  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  distinguishing  it  from  the  palmar  deformities 
near  the  radial  side  of  the  common  anterior  dislocations  of  the  lunate 
and  navicular  bones.  This  projection  was  also  in  line  with  the  distal 
row  of  carpal  bones,  and  there  was  a  distinct  shortening  of  the  carpus 
on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  shown  by  the  relative  proximal  retraction 
of  the  knuckles  of  the  little  finger  when  the  closed  fists  were  com- 
pared. The  extensor  tendons  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers  were 
raised  by  the  displaced  bone.  The  anteroposterior  roentgenogram 
showed  that  the  hamate  bone  lay  approximately  in  normal  position 
but  that  its  shadow  overlapped  slightly  the  adjacent  two  metacarpals 
and  the  os  capitatum.  A  lateral  view  demonstrated  the  hamate  lying 
dorsal  to  the  second  carpal  row,  and  there  was  no  fracture.  The  bone 
was  excised  through  a  dorsal  incision  to  relieve  the  paresthesias  on 
the  back  of  the  last  three  fingers,  probably  caused  by  pressure  on  the 
ulnar  nerve.  Van  Assen's  case  was  complicated  by  dislocation  of  the 
navicular  lunate.  Ebermayer's  case  was  an  open  luxation  which  was 
left  to  heal.  After  seven  months  the  patient  refused  operation  and 
there  was  atrophy  of  the  thenar  muscles  and  loss  of  function. 

Pisifonn.- — A  few  cases  of  dislocation  of  this  bone  are  known.  They 
are  caused  by  direct  violence  or  muscular  action,  and  if  the  tendon 
below,  abductor  of  the  little  finger,  and  the  ligaments  are  torn  the 
bone  may  be  drawn  upward  on  the  wrist  by  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
muscle. 

Cotton'  records  a  case  occurring  in  a  scrub  girl  aged  twenty  years, 
who  slipped  and  struck  her  hand  against  the  floor.  There  was  tender- 
ness and  a  click  to  be  elicited  in  the  freely  movable  pisifonn.  A 
diagnosis  of  partial  luxation  was  made,  but  immobilization  gave  no 
relief.* 

Oreater  and  Leaser  Multangular  Bones.— A  few  cases  of  backward 
dislocation  of  the  lesser  multangular  hone  have  been  reported.  There 
is  a  raised  deformity  on  the  dorsum  of  the  wrist  at  the  base  of  the 
index  metacarpal.     Sheldon^   reported  a  case  which  could   not   be 

>  FtuladclpMn  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,  1881-82.  xlvj,  418. 

■  Fortechr.  a.  d.  Geb.  d.  RoDtgcnatrahlen,  1001.  1  Hett,  15. 

■  Ibid..  1908,  xii.  Cose  XVUI.  •  Bruns,  Beitr..  xxx. 
'Zentralbl.  t.  Chir,,  1910,  p.  112!l.  »  ainica.  iv,  423. 

'  Dislocation  aud  Joint  PructuroB.  p.  373. 

•  Eigenbrodt,  Beitr.  i.  klin.  Chir..  1901,  ui,  SOS:  Barois,  Arch,  de  Med.  Mil..  1891, 
Bd.  xviii,  55. 

•  Am.  Med.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  January.  1901,  N.  S.  121,  p.  85. 
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rreduce<]  but  which  gave  a  gowl  functional  result  after  several  weeks. 
Sheldon's  case  is  the  second  on  record  and  occurred  at  the  Cmik  County 
Hospital,  It  was  almost  exactly  like  Gay's,'  whose  patient  struck  a 
post  in  such  a  manner  that  force  was  borne  against  the  metacarpal 
of  the  thumb  and  index  finger,  the  wrist  being  straight.  There  was 
a  tiuadrilateral  swelling  proximal  to  the  metacarpal  of  the  index  and 
a  bony  projection  of  a  ijuarter  of  an  inch  l)eyond  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  carpal  Imnts.  Reduction  by  pressure  was  nfit  possible.  Shel- 
don's patient,  a  policeman,  struck  a  man  with  his  fist.  The  right 
wrist  was  slightly  flexed,  and  there  was  a  similar  swelling  proximal  to 
the  base  of  the  index  metacarpal  which  was  not  very  painful.  Partial 
reiluction  was  accomplishecJ  by  extension  of  the  index  and  pressure 
over  the  bone,  but  the  deformity,  projecting  one-fourth  inch,  remained. 
This  was  strapped,  but  fifteen  weeks  later  the  deformity  was  still 
present.  Sheldon  exijerimented  on  a  dozen  cadavers  to  reproduce 
this  luxation  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  mure  than  fracturing  the 
index  finger  until  he  freed  the  ligamentous  attachment  of  the  lesser 
multangular  bone  from  the  other  carpal  boues.  He  then  obtained  a 
simple  dorsal  dislocation  of  the  bone  by  applying  force  on  the  distal 
end  of  the  second  metacarpal,  and  he  concluded  that  the  two  cases 
known  were  probably  caused  by  congenital  weakness  or  absence  of 
ligaments,  with  possible  mal development  of  the  carpal  bones.  Only 
a  few  eases  of  dislocation  of  the  greater  multangular  arc  on  record.' 
The  deformity  lies  just  almve  the  anatomical  snuff  box  and  the  dis- 
locations are  partial  in  character.  They  might  interfere  with  thumb 
motions  or  induce  tendon  changes  and  adherenc'e.  Sulzberger*  reported 
a  case.  Cotton  reported  a  case  which  was  a  complication  of  mediocarpal 
dislocation  and  was  not  reduced. 


CARPOMETACARPAL   DISLOCATIONS. 

Luxations  at  the  carpometai'arpal  joint  are  caused  by  indirect 
violence  from  falls  or  direetl\'  from  blows  (»f  objects.  Isolatetl  disloca- 
tion of  every  metacarpal  bone  except  that  of  the  little  finger,  and  also 
combinations  of  one  or  more,  have  b(;en  reporte*!.  The  most  important 
is  the  thumb  metacarpal,  which  furnishes  the  greatest  number  of 
instances.  Luxation  of  the  thumb  metacarpal  may  be  backward,  the 
most  common;  forward  or  outward,  the  two  latter  verj'  rarel.\'.  The 
cause  is  usually  a  fall  or  blow  whieh  drives  the  thumb  inward  to  the 
palm,  the  muscle  mass  of  the  thenar  group  acts  as  a  fulcrum  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  metacarpal  is  levered  outward  and  backward.  Back- 
ward dislocation  is  complete  or  incomplete.  In  the  complete  form  llie 
thumb  is  flexed  toward  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  proximal  end  of  the  metacarpal  can  l>e  felt  slightly  displaced 

<  Boston  Mad.  und  Sunt-  Jour..  IS09.  p.  1B8. 

'  Moaeiigicl.   LanKcnbo^k's  Arch,.  Bd.    lii,  72.^;  Bonupe,  Gioriio  VpiigIh.  Scttfnibrv, 
1805. 
•  Fortebr.  s.  d.  Geb.  d.  KfintgeiulrBblen,  1901-2,  p.  172. 
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backward  at  the  joint,  with  the  tense  tendons  passing  over  it.  There 
is  pain,  swelling,  and  limited  motion,  and  the  displacement  may  be 
reduced  by  pressure  over  the  deformity.  Complete  dislocation  pro- 
duces the  same  symptoms  with  a  greater  deformity,  the  metacarpal 
riding  back  on  the  lesser  multangular  bone,  and  the  thumb  appears 
shortened.     Reduction  is  not  difBcult,  but  its  maintenance  is. 

Recurrent  cases  lead  to  great  thickening  about  the  joint  and  a 
permanent  condition  of  subluxation.  Reduction  is  made  by  traction 
outward  on  the  thumb,  with  direct  pressure  over  the  displaced  end  of 
the  bone.  A  permanent  dressing  can  be  made  of  adhesive  plaster  to 
hold  the  thumb  in  abduction  and  extension,  or  a  small  plaster  cast 
embracing  the  thumb  can  be  applied  for  two  weeks.  Carrette,  in 
1894,'  collected  24  cases.  Chancel  in  the  same  year,'  30  cases,  and  Arnal, 
in  1905,  added  5  more.  Potherat,  in  1912,'  recorded  1  case  and  Soubey- 
ran*  added  3  more,  including  Regnault's'  and  also  Arron's  case.'  The 
second  case  of  Soubeyran's  was  reduced  after  being  luxated  three 
years,  but  it  became  tedislocated  a  week  after  the  cast  was  removed. 

A  few  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  second  metacarpal  have  been 
reported,  perhaps  ten  in  all.  Most  of  these  have  been  backward. 
Lyman'  states  that  Buck  has  collected  24  cases  of  dislocations  of  two 
or  more  metacarpal  bones  on  the  carpus,  including  all  five  bones  and 
forms  of  complete  and  incomplete  luxation.  Boyer  reported  16  cases, 
11  incomplete  and  5  complete.  Hamilton's  case  of  the  second  meta- 
carpal occurred  in  a  twenty-eight-year-old  woman  from  a  fall,  and 
Humbert's  case  followed  a  kick  by  a  horse.  Lyman's  case  was  in  a 
young  man  who  fell  off  a  street  car.  His  hand  showed  no  evidence  of 
trauma,  but  there  was  a  prominence  in  the  hand  outline  on  the  dorsum 
at  the  proximal  end  of  the  second  metacarpal.  The  dislocation  was 
easily  diagnosed,  but  traction  with  pressure  failed  to  reduce  the 
deformity.  An  ojien  operation  showed  the  metacarpal  completely 
overlapping  the  trapezoid,  and  a  chisel  placed  between  the  two  bone 
ends  effectively  pried  them  into  place  with  a  sn(4).  There  was  no 
tendency  to  recurrence. 

There  are  a  few  other  reports  of  isolated  dislocations  of  the  third 
and  fourth  metacarpals  which  have  nothing  distinctive  in  their  descrip- 
tion. The  four  finger  metacarpals  have  been  dislocated  at  once. 
Stimson  records  a  case  in  a,  fifteen-year-old  boy  who  fell  down  an  eleva- 
tor shaft.  The  hand  was  extended  on  the  wrist  and  lay  anteriorly 
to  the  plane  of  the  forearm.  There  was  a  well-defined  ridge  on  the 
back  of  the  hand  at  the  metacarpal  border,  and  the  ball  of  the  hand 
was  thickened.  Reduction  was  made  by  pressure  and  traction  but 
the  dislocation  recurred  at  once.  A  final  healing  in  a  satisfactory 
position  with  mobility  of  the  fingers  was  obtained  by  the  placing 
of  the  hand  in  a  plaster  dressing  for  three  weeks. 

■  Tbtee  de  Paris.  •  Ibid. 

•  Boc.  de  Chir.,  Moreb  13,  I9I2. 

•  Soc.  de  Cbir..  1912,  p.  416. 
>  Ada.  of  Surg.,  xlui,  906. 
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AU  five  metacarpals  have  been  dislocated.  Poulet'  reported  a  case 
and  referred  to  Ericksen's'  and  Rivington's,'  whose  case  was  a  lacerat- 
ing open  injury  which  necessitated  immediate  removal  of  bone  frag- 
ments. Poulet 's  patient  was  thrown  from  a  horse.  There  was  an 
open  wound  with  great  swelling,  and  after  fifteen  days'  antiseptic 
treatment  a  bony  prominence  at  the  line  of  the  distal  edge  of  the 
capitate  bone  was  noticed.  On  the  volar  side  of  the  hand  the  palmar 
crease  had  disappeared,  and  the  carpal  bones  seemed  all  displaced 
backward,  with  a  thickening  of  the  anteroposterior  diameter  of  the 
wrist.  A  partial  reduction  was  accomplished,  and  after  the  swelling 
had  subsided  a  fair  function  resulted. 

METACARPOPHALAHOEAL  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  THUMB 
AND  nNOEBS. 

These  dislocations  are  the  common  ones  of  the  fingers,  and  the 
thumb  presents  many  difficulties  of  reduction.  A  complete  discussion 
of  thumb  dislocations  was  made  by  Farabeuf/  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  details.  The  head  of  the  thumb  metacarpal  is  enlarged 
on  the  palmar  surface,  and  the  articulating  area  is  covered  by  smooth 
cartilage.  The  head  projects  slightly  on  the  inner  side  and  is  held 
in  place  by  the  lateral  and  anterior  ligaments.  The  anterior  ligament 
is  very  strong  and  in  the  adult  is  supported  by  two  small  sesamoid 
bones  (Fig,  372),  Farabeuf  was  unable  to  tear  off  the  thumb  by 
traction,  as  surgeons  had  reported  doing  in  attempts  at  reduction  of 
dislocation,  although  he  used  a  force  of  150  kilograms  and  cut  away 
the  skin  over  the  joint. 

The  various  muscles  inserted  in  the  thumb  have  an  infiuence  on 
the  displacement  of  dislocation,  particularly  the  flexor  pollicis  longus 
which  lies  on  the  inner  side  and  is  connected  with  the  capsule  of  the 
metacarpophalangeal  joint  (see  Fig.  373).  The  muscles  in  the  thenar 
group  arc  tightened  when  the  thumb  is  abducted,  and  to  produce  a 
maximum  relaxation  of  flexor  pollicis  brevis,  abductor  pollicis  brevis, 
and  adductor  pollicis  transversus,  the  thumb  must  be  adducted  into 
the  palm  with  the  hand  held  straight  out  on  the  wrist  and  in  slight 
abduction. 

Types  of  thumb  dislocations  at  the  metacarpophalangeal  joint  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  Posterior  dislocation,  the  usual  form  which  is  complete  or 
incomplete. 

(2)  Anterior  dislocation. 

(3)  Lateral  <lisIocation,  which  may  complicate  the  first  two. 
Posterior  Dulocation. — Posterior  dislocation  is  caused  by  hyper- 
extension  of  the  thumb  from  blows  on  the  distal  phalanx,  as  in  striking 

I  bull,  et  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.  de  Paris,  x,  002. 

'  Sricnre  and  Art  of  Surn.,  London,  1864,  4th  edition,  p.  313. 

'  l-oncet.  i,  370. 

•  Dull,  et  Mem.  dc  la  Sue.  de  Clitr.  de  I'anB,  1870.  ii.  21. 
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against  a  baseball.  The  phalanx  is  luxated  backward  on  the  meta- 
carpal, and  the  anterior  li^ment  is  ruptured  across,  accompaDying 
the  phalanx  in  the  displacement. 

Complete  Form. — The  thumb  phalanges  assume  either  of  two  posi- 
tions (Fig.  374).  In  the  first  position  they  stand  erect,  the  articular 
surface  of  the  phalanx  rides  on  the  dorsum  of  the  metacarpal,  and  the 
rounded  head  of  the  metacarpal  lies  forward,  thrust  through  the  rent 
in  the  capsule.    The  lateral  ligaments  are  also  torn,  and  the  attached 


D  be  found.     Nolo 


muscles  hold  the  distal  portion  of  the  thumb  in  the  erect  position, 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis  being  stretched  over  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal or  lying  at  one  side.  The  sesamoids  may  separate,  one  going 
to  either  side  of  the  metacarpal  head,  or  in  the  complex  form  descrilied 
by  Farabeuf  they  may  adhere  closely  to  the  torn  capsule  and  be 
carried  up  between  the  metacarpal  and  phalanx.  He  believed  that 
the  sesamoids  caused  much  of  the  difficidty  in  reduction  (Figs.  375 
and  376). 
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In  the  second  position,  the  distal  portion  of  the  thumb,  instead  of 
remaining  erect,  held  by  the  short  muscles,  has  been  manipulated  or 
pushed  hy  the  force  until  it  has  been  placed  further  backward  and 
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brought  down  into  a  line  parallel  with  the  metacarpal  without  reduc- 
tions being  accomplished  {Fig.  377).  ITie  capsule  (and  occasionally 
the  sesamoids)  lies  between  the  bone  ends  and 
causes  obstruction  to  reduction,  the  muscles 
exerting  less  influence. 

Incomplete  Form. — The  capsular  tear  and 
the  trauma  are  not  so  great,  and  the  phalanx 
has  not  been  luxated  completely  away  from 
the  metacarpal  head.  It  lies  in  part  contact 
against  its  posterior  surface,  held  by  the  re- 
maining intact  portion  of  the  capsule  and  the 
stretched  muscles  (Figs.  378  and  379).  The 
incomplete  form  may  become  an  habitual 
subluxation  from  repeated  traumatism,  and 
some  persons  can  luxate  and  replace  the  joint 
at  will  by  muscular  action.  The  thumb  does 
not  stand  so  erect  as  in  the  complete  form, 
and  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  is  not  so 
prominently  palpable,  nor  is  the  distal  portion 
of  the  thumb  as  mobile  laterally  as  in  complete 
dislocation. 

TreatmeDt. — Nearly  all  fresh  posterior  dis- 
locations are  reducible  by  manipulation.  The 
short  muscles  of  the  thenar  group  must  be 
relaxed  before  the  luxation  can  be  reduced,  and, 
as  we  have  previously  seen,  this  is  accomplished 
by  a  position  of  the  hand  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  forearm,  with  slight  abduction  and  adduction  of  the  thumb 
toward   the   palm.     The  metacarpal  is  also    pressed  in  toward  the 


Flo.  374.  —  CoDipkte 
posterior  diBlocation  ol  the 
Chumh;  pfaalanseB  erect. 


Fio.  375.— Sim  pit 


palm  to  aid  in  the  muscular  relaxation.    The  manipulation  proceeds 
by  hyperextension  of  the  thumb.    As  the  muscles  relax,  the  phalanx 
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in  a  hyperextended  position  is  worked  down  over  the  liead  of  the 
metacarpal  by  being  pushed  an<i  rocked  until  it  is  felt  to  slide  over 


Fio.  377. — Complei  dielocatioD.     (Farabeuf.) 


Fia.  378.— Incom plots  diBlucatiou  of  the  thumb.     (Slimson.) 


Fio.  379.-1  ncomplete  disliKiatinti.     (Ffirabeiil.) 
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into  normal  position,  after  which  tlie  distal  portion  of  the  thumb  is 
flexed  and  the  replacement  is  finished.  There  is  little  tendency  to 
recurrence.  The  thumb  is  dressed  in  a  position  of  slight  flexion  by 
either  a  plaster  splint  or  a  small  cast,  or  most  often  by  being  strapped 
with  adhesive  plaster  close  into  the  pahn.  Ten  days  in  this  position 
permits  a  healing  of  the  torn  ligaments,  and  use  is  then  begun. 

Capsular  interposition  with  aid  of  the  sesamoids  may  prevent 
reduction,  and  arthrotomy  is  then  indicated,  A  longitudinal  incision 
over  the  lateral  palmar  surface  of  the  prominent  metacarpal  head  is 
made.  If  the  head  extends  out  through  a  buttonhole  in  the  capsule, 
thb  is  enlarged,  and  reduction  b  made  under  sight  by  the  manipula- 
tion suggested  previously.  Obstruction  by  the  interposition  of  capsule 
and  sesamoids  requires  a  larger  exposure;  the  tiiumb  is  hyperextended 
and  the  obstruction  is  overcome  by  drawing  with  a  force  on  the  distal 
end  until  the  reduction  can  be  accomplished. 

A  stiffened  or  enlarged  joint  may  result  from  any  kind  of  reduction. 
A  prolonged  immobilization  after  reduction  favors  a  better  function- 
ating joint.  With  arthrotomy  there  are  now  no  failures  of  reduction. 
Many  of  the  cases  formerly  reported  um^uced  obtained  some  function 
even  in  the  presence  of  deformity  and  limited  motion. 

Anterior  Dislocatioiu. — ^Anterior  dislocations  are  very  rare.  They 
are  caused  by  falls  or  blows  which  drive  the  thumb  inward  while  in  a 
position  of  hyperextenMon  or  hyperflexlon.  The  phalanx  is  dbplaced 
in  front  of  the  end  of  the  metacarpal,  which  rides  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  phalanx.  The  capsule  is  usually  torn  on  the  posterior  and  lateral 
aspects,  and  the  flexor  tendons  are  stretched  over  the  metacarpal 
head  or  are  dbplaced  laterally.  There  has  usually  been  noted  some 
rotation  with  thb  anterior  dislocation. 

Treatment. — ^Treatment  b  not  difficult;  reduction  usually  follows 
traction  on  the  thumb,  accompanied  by  flexion  and  compression  on 
the  phalanx  backward.  Arthrotomy  b  performed  for  recurring  cases 
to  strengthen  the  capsule,  or  for  irreducible  luxation. 

Lateral  Dislocations. — ^Lateral  dislocations  have  been  reported,  and 
some  lateral  dbplacement  often  accompanies  the  two  other  forms. 
Lateral  luxation  can  be  replaced  by  traction  and  direct  pressure. 

HETACARPOPHALANQEAL  DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  FINOEBS. 

Phalangeal  Dislocations  of  All  Pire  Pingers. — The  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joints  of  the  fingers  are  similar  in  anatomical  structure  to 
the  thumb-joint,  and  the  anterior  capsular  ligament  is  the  strongest. 
The  index  and  little  fingers  are  often  supported  at  this  joint  by  sesa- 
moids (see  Fig.  372). 

Posterior  dislocations  predominate  over  all  other  types,  and  the 
total  dislocations  of  all  fingers  do  not  equal  the  number  involving  the 
thumb  alone.  Hyperflexion  from  direct  or  indirect  violence  bends 
the  finger  back  until  the  anterior  capsule  is  torn  across  near  the  meta- 
carpal insertion,  permitting  the  finger  to  be  displaced  backward,  as 
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in  thumb  luxations.  The  luxation  may  be  complete  or  incomplete, 
more  often  the  former,  and  is  frequently  complicated  by  fracture  of 
the  metacarpal  near  the  hand.  Interposition  of  capsule  and  sesamoid 
bones  has  been  noted  in  these  dislocations  also,  and  the  main  obstacle 
to  reduction  is  the  infolding  of  the  capsule  over  the  end  of  the  phalanx. 

Shortening  and  rigidity  of  the  afEected  finger  in  a  position  of  flexion 
are  noticeable.  The  phalanx  is  pushed  back  so  that  the  knuckle  is 
deformed  by  a  hump  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  the  head  of  the 
metacarpal  can  be  felt  in  the  palm.  A  partially  erect  position  of  the 
finger  is  possible  when  the  displacement  is  great,  and  the  attached 
tendons  hold  the 'finger  firmly  against  the  metacarpal,  all  the  joint 
ligaments  being  torn,  Amaudrut'  recorded  a  case  of  complete  back- 
ward dislocation  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  joint  of  the  left  middle 
finger  in  a  boy  aged  eleven  and  a  half  years.  There  was  also  a  fracture 
of  the  ulna  just  above  its  lower  end  and  a  separation  of  the  radial 
styloid.  Reduction  attempted  by  hyperextension  and  traction  on 
the  finger  failed.  A  pointed  tenotome  was  then  inserted  on  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  hand  near  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  and  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  finger.  All  the  interposing  soft 
parts  down  to  the  articular  surface  were  divided  and  the  finger  was 
guidetl  into  position  by  traction  and  manipulation. 

Treatment. — Reduction  of  incomplete  luxation  is  not  difficult.  The 
patient  will  often  reduce  by  making  traction  himself  on  the  distal  end 
of  the  finger  to  pull  the  joint  into  place.  Cases  coming  to  the  surgeon 
are  treated  by  traction  and  flexion,  when  the  phalanx  slips  over  the 
metacarpal.  Complete  luxation  is  often  difficult  to  reiduce.  The 
method  used  for  thumb  dislocations  should  be  used,  namely,  the 
finger  should  be  forced  into  hyperextension  and  then  the  phalanx 
should  be  pushed  down  over  the  metacarpal,  being  rocked  to  force 
the  torn  capsule  out  of  the  way.  Old  cases  and  irreducible  ones, 
especially  those  complicated  by  fracture  of  the  metacarpal,  will  need 
arthrotomy  for  reduction.  An  incision  over  the  palmar  aspect  of  the 
metacarpal  head  reveals  the  joint  after  the  tendons  are  retracted,  and 
the  bone  can  be  pried  into  position,  the  interposing  capsule  being 
lifted  out  of  the  way.  Complicating  fracture  increases  the  difficulty 
of  reduction,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  reduce  complete  posterior 
luxation  in  the  presence  of  fractm%  without  an  open  operation. 

Peraire*  reported  a  bloody  reduction  of  a  backwanl  dislocation  of 
the  little  finger.  He  found  that  the  sesamoid  on  the  flexor  tendon 
obstructed  reduction,  and  after  cutting  the  glenoid  ligament,  he  was 
able  to  pry  the  two  bones  into  position.  Ozenne,  discussing  the  report, 
inquired  why  Farabeuf's  method  of  hyperextension  and  shoving  reduc- 
tion had  not  been  tried. 

Forward  dislocations  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  joint  are  infre- 
quent. The  deformity  is  reversed:  a  projection  exists  forward  in  the 
palm  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  phalanx,  and  a  prominence  of  the 

■  Rev.  d'Orthop.,  1012,  3  8.,  iij.  96.  <  Pmm  Clur..  ISll,  iii,  817. 
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metacarpal  head  on  the  dorsum.  The  fingers  may  be  slightly  extendeil, 
with  flexiim  of  the  two  tlistal  phalanges.  Re<luction  is  made  by  trac- 
tion, pressure  against  the  base  of  the  phalanx,  and  flexion. 

Disloeations  at  the  Second  Phalangeal  Joint.— These  luxations 
may  be  backward,  forward  and  lateral  in  combinations.  Backward 
luxation  is  the  most  common  and  is  caused  by  direct  or  indirect 
violence.  Capsular  tear  and  the  pull  of  the  muscles  determine  the 
position  of  the  distal  bone,  which  may  be  partially  erect  or  may  lie 
prominently  displaced  backward  in  the  same  longitudinal  axis  as  the 
second  phalanx.  Delaunay'  reported  a  posterior  external  luxation  «f 
the  ring  finger  in  a  woman  ago!  thirty-six  years,  caused  by  its  being 
caught  in  a  wire  of  a  machine.  The  second  phalanx  made  an  obtuse 
angle  of  110  to  120  degrees  with  the  first  phalanx  and  was  deviated 
inward  so  that  the  terminal  phalanx  lay  across  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  middle  finger. 

Reduction  is  made  by  traction  and  direct  pressure  on  the  phalanx. 
If  the  flexor  tendon  interferes  with  replacement,  the  distal  phalanx 
may  be  rotated  and  shoved  into  place. 

Forward  luxation  of  the  middle  phalanx  is  characterized  by  displace- 
ment of  the  base  of  the  phalanx  upward  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
proximal  phalanx,  which  assumes  a  correspondingly  prominent  posi- 
tion on  the  dorsum  of  the  finger.  There  may  be  some  lateral  devia- 
tion, as  in  a  case  of  Delaunay's.*  A  forty-eight-year-old  man  fell  from 
a  carriage  and  caused  an  antero-external  dislocation  of  the  second 
phalanx  of  the  index  finger.  There  was  no  fracture,  and  reduction 
was  made  by  traction  in  the  long  axis.  The  combination  of  anterior 
and  lateral  luxation  was  probably  caused  by  a  rupture  of  the  flexor 
tendon  after  the  anterior  luxation  occurred.  Reduction  is  generally 
simple  by  direct  traction  and  pressure. 

lateral  dislocations  are  rare.  There  are  not  more  than  nine  or 
ten  cases  on  record,  and  Delaunay  disputes  RoUet's  case  of  external 
luxation  at  the  second  phalanx.  Many  of  the  lateral  displacements 
are  partial,  and  there  are  open  wounds,  the  position  of  the  bones  being 
determined  by  the  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  parts.  There  is 
some  shortening,  an  angular  deformity,  and  a  position  of  flexion  of 
the  distal  portion  of  the  finger.  Replacement  is  obtained  by  traction 
and  pressure. 

Luxation  of  the  distal  phalanges  are  similar  to  those  of  the  second 
phalanx  and  may  he  backward,  fomard,  or  lateral.  The  backward 
dislocations  are  the  usual  type  (see  Fig.  380),  anterior  dislocations 
having  been  found  in  the  thumb  alone.  They  are  caused  by  direct 
blows  or  falls  on  the  fingers.  As  in  the  other  finger  joints,  the  anterior 
ligament  which  is  the  strongest,  is  subjected  to  a  breaking  strain  and 
the  distal  phalanx  slides  back  over  the  second ,  assuming  any  position 
between  hyperextension  and  flexion.  The  injury  may  cause  an  open 
wound. 

>  Paris  Chir.,  1912,  iv.  18.  ■  Ibid.,  1911.  iii.  843. 
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Reduction  is  not  easily  accomplished ,  because  there  la  so  little  of 
the  distal  phalanx  to  grasp  in  making  traction,  and  the  pull  of  the 
flexor  tendon  is  hard  to  overcome.  About  one-quarter  of  the  re]«»rted 
cases  have  failed  to  yield  to  manipulative  methods  of  reduction. 
Arthriitomy  k  indicated  if  the  bone  cannot  l>e  shoved  back  after 
traction  fails.  The  proximal  jwrtion  of  the  thumb  or  finger  is  grasped 
in  the  operator's  two  hands  and  the  luxated  bone  is  pushed  into  place 
with  his  thumbs.     IJy  open  operation  the  lateral  ligaments  can  be 


Pin.  380.— Backivard  dulocatioo  o(  hiatal  phalanx. 

severed  and  the  capsule  or  flexor  tendon  can  be  pulled  out  of  the 
way.  Bilhaut'  reported  a  case  of  backward  dislocation  of  the  distal 
phalanx  of  tlie  thumb  which  resisted  manipulative  efforts  even  after 
the  injection  of  cocain  about  the  joint.  The  patient  was  given  cliloro- 
form,  and  through  a  lateral  external  incision  over  the  joint  the  lateral 
ligament  was  cut  and  a  reduction  obtained.  The  capsule  was  sutured 
and  a  primary  union  resulted. 


FR.\CTURh\S  A,\D  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  PELVIS 
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also  fHJssible  for  the  catheter  t(»  pass  through  the  bladder  rent  and 
enter  the  free  abduminal  eavity.  Little  or  no  urine  is  obtained; 
ai>duminal  symptoms  of  ])ain,  dbtention,  and  increasing  flank  duliiesi^ 
are  evident. 

The  reetuni  or  sigmoid  may  be  ruptured.  An  extravasation  of 
fecal  material  into  the  perirectal  tissues  and  perineum,  or  into  the 
abdomen,  results  with  iiiflammator>*  symptoms,  and  there  is  a  bloody 
stool  or  evidence  of  blood  foiuid  in  the  rectum  by  the  tube.  Nerve 
injury  of  the  sacral  plexus  is  rare,  unless  there  is  severe  crushing 
injury  of  the  sacrum.  Traumatic  hemorrhages,  rupture,  and  ileus  in  J 
the  bowel  are  complications  to  be  feared  after  severe  crushes.  Looi 
bury'  reports  an  interesting  ca.se  which  died  on  the  ninth  day. 

.Separation  of  the  sj-mphysis  jiubis  occurs  in  child  labor  and  ala 
in  traumatic  cases.     In  the  latter  class  the  separation  may  be  vei 
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great  or  simply  a  slight  starting.  Falls  and  severe  strains.  83  horso-^ 
back  riding  and  forcible  separations  of  the  thighs,  are  the  cause  (see 
Fig.  387).  They  may  be  accompanitnl  by  fracture  or  separation  of 
the  sacro-iliac  joints,  but  visceral  complications  are  less  frequent  than 
ill  fracture  of  the  rami.  A  jmlpable  gap  is  jireseiit  except  in  cases  of 
little  separation,  an'l  there  is  local  pain  and  tenderness  on  pres.sure. 
Walking,  and  pressure  on  the  [lelvic  brims,  are  also  painful.  The 
separation  may  Im-  between  cartilage  and  hone  or  right  through  the 
cartilage,  giving  a  ragged  faint  shadow  in  the  roentgenogram.  The 
pntgnosis  depends  on  the  visceral  and  bone  complications,  many 
cases  leitiling  to  fatal  termination.  Other  combinations  of  fractiue 
and  dislocation  involve  the  pubic  rami  and  sjinphysis,  the  sacro-ili 

'  Ituilway  Surg.  Juur,.  1»14,  p,  9. 
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femoral  heads  and  down  the  legs.  This  is  strengthened  by  a  secondary 
arch  comiHJsed  of  the  rami  and  IxKiies  of  tlie  pubic  bones  which  resists 
spreading.  The  atxxmd  main  arch  is  ttie  ischiosaoral,  which  transmits 
the  body  weight  to  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium,  This  is  also  sup- 
ported by  a  secondary  arch,  formed  by  the  rami  of  the  behii  and  pubic 
bones.  There  are  in  addition,  lateral  and  anteroposterior  arches  to 
resist  strahis  in  those  directions.  The  pelvic  ligaments  are  also  very 
strong  and  so  situated  and  crossed  that  they  increase  the  resistance 
of  the  bony  pelvis  to  stresses  {see  Fig.  381).  The  three  bones  com- 
prising the  pelvis,  ilium,  pubis  and  ischium  unite  about  the  acetabulum 
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Fio.  382.— Plan  of  oaaiSealion  of  the  hip  Imne.  Tbe  Ihjee  primaiy  c 
thniugli  a  Y-Bhaped  piucc  iibout  puberty.  EpiphywB  appear  aliout  pubert 
about  twenty-fifUi  year.     (Gray.) 


to  form  that  cavity.    The  centres  of  ossification  unite  as  described  in 
>"ig.  382. 

Frequency.— Bruns  states  that  fractures  of  the  pelvis  equal  about 
0,3  per  c'ent.  of  all  fractures.  When  both  the  true  pelvis  or  ring  frac- 
tures and  the  false  pelvis  fractitfes  of  the  ilium  are  counted,  this 
percentage  is  raised.  Many  are  never  diagnosed.  Some  patients  die 
of  other  injuries,  and  the  pelvis  fracture  is  not  enumerated.  In  the 
series  of  11,302  fractures  investigated  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital, 
pelvic  fractures  were  found  76  times  in  the  eight-year  period  embraced 
in  those  figures.    This  is  equivalent- to  0,fi7  per  cent.    In  1914  there 
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were  12  pelvic  fractures,  6  of  the  pubic  bone,  3  of  which  were  of  both 
rami,  4  of  the  ilium,  I  being  of  both  sides  simultaneously;  1  of  the 
pelvic  ring  in  several  places,  and  I  of  the  ischium  accompanied  by  a 
break  in  the  pubic  ramus.  Out  of  12  fractures  there  was  but  one 
death,  that  lieing  the  case  of  the  multiple  fractures  of  the  pelvic  ring. 
The  usual  cause  of  these  injuries  is  direct  violence,  which  must  be 
severe,  because  the  bones  give  way  only  to  great  force.  Indirect 
violence  may  be  a  cause  when  the  force  is  transmitted  through  the 
ischium  by  falls  in  a  sitting  posture,  or  transmitted  through  the 
acetabulum  from  the  legs  in  falls  on  the  feet.  The  direct  violence 
of  squeezing  between  the  old-fashioned  bumpers  and  hand  couplings 
of  railroad  cars  was  a  frequent  cause.  Crushing  injuries  of  the  pelvis 
caused  by  falling  earth  or  timbers,  or  slides  of  caved-in  excavations, 
or  by  the  patient  rolling  between  a  fixed  and  movable  body,  such  as 


a  boat  and  a  pier  or  a  railroad  car  and  a  platform,  are  found.  The 
trauma  may  act  from  several  directions,  and  there  are  consequently 
any  number  of  displacements. 

Pathology. — In  anteroposterior  crushing  the  pubic  rami  on  one  or 
both  sides  generally  break  first,  and  if  the  separation  is  not  great  and 
the  trauma  ceases,  no  important  displacement  occurs  (Figs.  383  and 
384).  If  the  force  continues,  the  wings  of  the  pelvis  are  spread  apart, 
and  the  sacro-iliac  joints  are  either  dislocated  throu^  a  giving  way 
of  the  ligaments,  or  if  they  hold,  suffer  a  fracture  near  the  articulation 
{V'lg.  385).  Owen'  recorded  a  case  in  a  woman  aged  thirty-nine  years 
who  attempted  suicide  by  jumping  from  a  window.  The  pelvic  rami 
on  both  sides  were  fractured,  the  left  sacro-iUac  synchondrosis  was 

1  Kentucky  Med.  Jour.,  lii.  No.  12.  p.  378. 
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separated,  the  labia  were  lacerated,  and  yet  the  bladder  and  urethra 
were  intact. 
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Double  vertical  fracture  of  the  pelvis  was  described  by  Malgaigne, 
This  is  caused  by  force  received  on  the  greater  trochanter  of  the  femur, 
the  side  of  the  pelvis  or  the  leg,  transmitted  upward.  The  acetabulum 
may  be  cracked,  but  the  two  lines  of  fracture  are  commonly  one  in 
front  in  the  pubis  and  the  other  in  the  rear  through  the  ilium,  pos- 
terior to  the  acetabulum.  This  lateral  fragment  may  be  pushed 
upward  and  dislocated  out  of  position  (Fig.  386).  For  fractures  of  the 
acetabulum  see  paragraph  dealing  therewith. 

Malgaigne's  fracture  may  involve  the  sacrum  itself,  running  diagon- 
ally through  the  sacro-iliac  joint  in  part.  This  may  be  caused  by  a 
falling  and  striking  on  one  side  of  the  pelvis  and  the  ischium  at  the 


n  child.     The  UUrsI 


same  time,  as  the  fracture  is  rarely  bilateral.  If  the  broken-out  area 
is  displaced  upward,  or  laterally,  the  leg  and  hip  motion  on  that  side 
are  limited,  there  is  apparent  but  no  real  shortening,  aud  palpation 
can  usually  discover  the  displacement.  The  broadening  of  the  front 
or  the  narrowing  of  the  rear  of  the  pelvis  may  be  seen  at  first  glance. 

Displacement  is  not  often  great,  and  the  severity  of  the  injury  does 
not  depend  on  the  amount  of  displacement  so  much  as  on  the  site  of 
fracture.  It  must  also  be  understood  that  displacement  found  after 
accident  may  represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the  displacement  at 
the  exact  moment  of  injury,  because  the  pelvis  may  have  sprung  back 
into  shape.    Within  the  last  yew  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital  I  saw 
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a  double  vertical  fracture  in  which  the  leg  on  the  affected  side  bad 
three  inches  apparent  shortening,  arbing  from  the  great  upward  dis- 
placement of  the  whole  side  of  the  pelvis.  The  patient  bad  no  symp- 
toms of  complications  except  a  little  obturator  nerve  pain  down  the 
inner  side  of  one  thigh,  and  after  a  week's  rest  on  a  modified  Bradford 
frame  he  became  so  irked  by  the  confinement  that  he  demanded 
crutches  and  walked  home.  Other  cases  with  little  palpable  displace- 
ment have  ended  fatally  from  severe  complications,  especially  those 
which  involve  the  bladder  and  urethra.  Anteroposterior  compression 
and  fracture  are  likely  to  injure  the  bladder  and  lateral  force  to  injure 
the  urethra.^  When  the  pubes  are  violently  separated,  the  urethra  is 
torn  across  at  its  ligamentous  attachment,  and  an  extravasation  of 
blood  and  urine  follows  in  the  scrotum  and  perineum.  The  space 
of  Retzius  is  invaded  in  extraperitoneal  rupture  of  the  bladder.  Blood 
and  urine  point  upward,  following  the  fascial  planes,  to  show  in  the 
inguinal  region  as  ecchymoscs  or  soggy  edema.  The  rough  edge  of 
bone,  after  the  pubic  separation,  may  rupture  the  iliac  vessels.  Gerster* 
reported  a  case  which  showed  laceration  of  the  common  iliac  artery. 
He  also  cited  a  case  of  left-sided  pelvic  fracture  in  a  female  which 
did  not  result  in  direct  injury  of  the  urethra,  but  which  caused  com- 
pression of  the  urethra  by  a  blood-clot  so  that  the  catheter  had  to  be 
used  for  sixteen  days. 

Bladder  injury  may  consifit  in  a  contusion  and  hemorrhagic  infil- 
tration of  the  wall  or  complete  rupture,  which  is  either  intra-  or 
extraperitoneal.  Extraperitoneal  rupture  usually  involves  Retzius's 
space,  and  the  retroperitoneal  area.  Intraperitoneal  or  intra-abdominal 
rupture  is  also  found,  especially  when  the  bladder  is  full  at  the  time 
of  accident  and  is  deprived  of  its  bony  protection  by  the  pubis.  The 
tear  in  the  bladder  is  often  transverse  and  the  mucous  membrane 
may  pout  out  of  the  wound  into  the  abdomen,  I  have  seen  such  a 
tear  four  inches  long.  Rarely  the  wound  instead  of  being  clear  cut  is 
lacerated  and  jagged. 

Urine  and  blood  extravasations  become  quickly  infected,  even 
when  drained.  Necrosis  of  the  tissues  develops.  After  urethral 
rupture  rarely  a  localized  abscess  in  the  perineum  forms. 

The  psoas  muscle  spreads  out  over  the  ilium  and  may  be  trauma- 
tized and  contused.  Bone  fr^ments  may  penetrate  it  or  a  hematoma 
form  in  its  body.  These  cause  pain  when  the  leg  on  that  side  is  raised 
and  may  be  a  valuable  sign  in  <liagnosing  obscure  fractures. 

There  are  severe  complications  in  some  cases  and  in  addition  to 
the  signs  of  fracture  of  the  jwlvis  there  is  often  evidence  of  shock. 
Complications  involving  tlie  urethra  are  manifested  by  marked  desire 
to  urinate  with  no  results;  a  catheter  i^assed  into  the  bladder  may 
fail  to  reach  the  cavity,  if  tlie  laceration  is  at  the  base,  and  a  few  drops 
of  bloody  urine  alone  will  be  evacuated.  If  the  bladder  cavity  is 
entered,  there  may  be  a  few  ounces  of  bloody  urine  withdrawn.    It  is 

>  Sbemun,  Ann.  oi  Surif.,  lit,  143.  ■  Ann.  uf  Surg.,  lu. 
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joints,  and  the  diHplaeement  of  the  jmcriim.  These  are  all  caused  by 
extreme  viiilence  and  are  of  little  interest  (.linically,  as  death  usually 
follows  in  a  few  hours  in  spite  of  any  treatment  (Fig.  388). 


Fiu.  338. — Fracture  of  the  pubic  bone  near  the  Bymphyais  cauaod  hy  direct  viulonce. 


Symptoma  and  DiagnoelB. — Pain,  localized  at  the  points  of  fracture, 
or  when  the  pelvic  girdle  is  compressed  between  the  two  hands  or 
rockeil  up  and  down  is  an  important  symptom.  Crepitus  is  thus 
demonstrated  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  or  is  felt  by  the  patient 
when  he  is  turned  over.  Ecehymotic  spots  in  the  groin  and  perineum 
and  edema  of  extravasated  fluids  are  helpful  findings   (Fig.  389). 


of  the  head  of  the  femur. 


Walking  may  be  possible  but  painful  and  accompanied  by  muscle  spasm 
in  the  legs  and  thighs.  If  the  displacement  is  noticeable,  there  may 
i)e  apparent  leg  shortening  or  palpable  changes  in  the  pubic  contour. 
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Symptoms  of  the  complications  depend  on  the  abdominal,  urinary 
and  rectal  findings.  Rapidly  increasing  dulness  in  the  flanks  or  lower 
abdomen  within  the  first  twelve  hours  after  injury  indicates  intra- 
peritoneal rupture  of  the  bladder  and  peritonitis.  Hemorrhage  is 
differentiated  by  signs  of  greater  shock.  Perineal  and  scrotal  swelling 
of  urinary  extravasation  which  follow  injury  of  the  bulbous  portion 
of  the  urethra  takes  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  to  develop.  Extravasa- 
tion of  blood  and  urine  into  the  groins  and  pubic  regions  indicates 
extraperitoneal  rupture  of  the  bladder  or  urethral  injury  back  of  the 
triangular  ligament.  The  time  of  onset  of  this  sign  depends  on  the 
amount  of  urine  in  the  bladder  at  the  time  of  accident,  but  it  b  usually 
slower  than  the  perineal  swelling. 

When  the  sacro-iliac  joint  is  displaced,  the  posterior  iliac  spine  is 
raised  or  depressed  and  may  be  dislocatwi  laterally  compared  to  the 
opposite  side.  In  the  double  vertical  fracture,  if  the  broken-out  piece 
is  widely  dislocated,  it  may  be  movable  by  direct  manipulation  or  by 
traction  on  the  leg.  Sometimes  it  is  so  securely  impacted  that  no 
ordinary  force  will  move  it,  and  it  should  be  left  m  situ  uidess  there 
are  nerve  pressure -symptoms.  These  conditions  of  fracture  and  dis- 
location must  be  differentiated  from  simple  sacro-iliac  strain  or  possibly 
traumatic  sciatic-nerve  injury  or  tuberculosis  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis. If  the  pubis  is  held  fixed  and  there  is  freedom  of  motion  and 
lack  of  muscle  spasm  in  the  back,  tuberculous  conditions  in  the  spine 
and  hip  can  be  eliminated.  Sacro-iliac  strain  usually  gives  localized 
soreness  over  the  joint  involved,  which  is  promptly  relieved  by  snug 
binding.  The  roentgenogram  is  also  very  helpful  in  deciding  displace- 
ments and  possible  fractures  after  falls. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — ^These  depend  lately  on  the  complications. 
As  previously  stated,  in  12  cases  at  the  Owk  0)unty  Hospital,  in 
1914,  there  was  but  1  death,  that  in  a  severe  multiple  fracture.  The 
simple  fractures  of  one  ramus,  or  of  parts  of  the  false  pelvis,  tend  to 
heal  quickly,  generally  with  some  deformity.  Complicated  cases 
with  visceral  lesions  have  a  mortality  of  about  50  per  cent.,  and  the 
immediate  prognosis  depends  on  the  character  of  these  complica- 
tions and  the  promptness  of  treatment.  Eight  cases  were  reported 
by  Sabin;'  2  complicated  cases  died,  and  the  6  others  recovered, 
although  2  were  accompanied  by  urethral  damage,  1  by  abscess,  and  1 
by  bladder  rupture.    The  iliac  crest  was  injured  in  2  cases. 

Treatment. — ^Treatment  depends  on  the  character  of  the  fracture 
and  displacement  and  the  complications.  Simple  cases  with  no 
complications  may  be  reduced  by  gentle  manipulation  or  traction 
on  a  leg.  I  have  never  been  able  to  perform  this  manipulation  suc- 
cessfully but  once.  If  much  force  or  mechanical  extension  b  necessary 
to  make  reduction,  the  deformity  should  not  be  interfered  with.  The 
patient  should  be  put  at  rest  in  bed  or  on  a  Bradford  frame  with  the 
canvas  raised  just  above  the  mattress.    A  firm  swathe  or  adhesive- 
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plaster  biDding  can  be  applied  from  trocbaiiter  to  trochanter.  This 
often  increases  rather  than  diminishes  the  pain  in  the  early  hours 
after  injury,  more  relief  coming  from  the  Bradfonl  frame.  Buck's 
extension  may  be  applied  to  both  legs  and  the  hea^l  of  the  frame 
lowered.  Open  fractures  are  treated  as  directed  in  the  chapter  cov- 
ering them;  as  a  rule  the  injuries  are  so  severe  that  attention  is 
directed  immediately  to  the  complications. 

It  is  wise  to  have  the  patient  urinate  as  soon  after  pelvic  injury  as 
he  is  seen,  or  if  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  a  catheter  should  be  used  to 
determine  the  condition  of  tlie  urethra  and  bladder.  If  a  small  amount 
of  bloody  fluid  is  obtained  before  the  bladder  is  reached,  the  urethra 
is  torn  across  or  lacerated.  When  the  urine  is  returned  bloody  and  in 
small  amounts,  rupture  of  the  bladder  is  suspected.  Under  no  circum- 
stances do  I  believe  it  wise  to  introduce  a  measured  amount  of  sterile 
fluid  to  ascertain  when  proportion  can  be  returned  by  the  catheter. 
False  information  may  be  obtained,  or  increased  danger  of  peritonitis 
from  {he  rupture  and  bladder  may  follow.  For  similar  reasons  enemata 
should  not  be  given  even  when  the  rectum  is  not  suspected  of  injury. 
\Vhen  bladder  or  urethral  ruptures  are  seriously  suspected,  operation 
should  be  done  at  owe.  Probably  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of 
bladder  ruptures  recover  spontaneously.  If  there  is  urethral  rupture, 
and  perineal  extravasation  is  manifested,  free  opening  by  perineal 
section  should  be  made  and  drainage  from  the  bladder  provided  for 
by  a  catheter  inserted  in  the  proximal  urethral  opening,  if  It  can  be 
found,  or  by  free  incision  into  the  bladder.  Rubber  strips  must  drain 
the  jierivesicai  space.  A  catheter  may  be  introduced  into  the  whole 
length  of  tlie  urethra  when  bladder  drainage  is  provided  for,  with  a 
view  to  early  healing  and  restoration  of  urethral  continuity.  Some 
authors  advise  immediate  suture  of  the  torn  urethral  ends  when  they 
are  exposed  in  the  perineal  section.  The  cases  are  rare  in  which 
this  can  be  done,  and  it  is  as  good  practice  in  deep  ruptures  to  be 
sure  of  bladder  and  tissue  drainage,  depending  on  later  operation 
after  recovery  for  attention  to  the  uretlun.  More  distal  tears  or 
partial  ruptures  through  the  urethral  wall  are  sutured  successfully. 

Free  fluid  in  the  abdomen,  shock,  and  lack  of  urine  call  for  supra- 
pubic operation.  If  the  bladder  is  ruptured,  it  must  be  closed  by  a 
double  row  of  sutures,  and  drainage  from  the  perhoneal  cavity  must 
be  provided.  Torn  vessels,  nerves,  and  other  abdominal  lesions  are 
cared  for  in  accordance  with  general  surgical  principles. 

Traumatic  lesions  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  alone  are  frequently  met 
with.  These  can  be  divided  into  (1)  sprains,  (2)  relaxations  or  sub- 
luxations and  (3)  true  dislocations.  The  sprains  are  temporary  in 
character,  occurring  mostly  in  women  during  pregnancy  or  menstrua- 
tion, in  positions  of  extreme  flexion,  or  following  attempts  to  lift  heavy 
weights.  Men  sustain  sprains  from  falls  or  slight  crushing  accidents. 
They  are  diagnosed  by  the  local  pain  and  tenderness,  pain  referred 
to  the  point  where  the  pelvis  is  jarred  or  compressed,  tlie  negative 
roentgenogram,  and  the  therapeutic  test  of  strapping  which  gives  relief. 
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^bluxations  and  true  dislocations  are  caused  by  direct  or  indirect 
violence.  Roberts'  described  a  case  in  a  twenty-one-year-old  man 
who  was  crushed  in  a  car  accident.  There  was  pain  in  the  back,  hip, 
and  epigastrium.  A  roentgenogram  showed  a  subluxation  which 
was  reduced  under  anesthesia.  There  was  no  feeling  of  crepitus,  but 
the  reduction  was  accompanied  by  a  sensation  like  that  imparted  by 
the  return  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  Two  similar  cases  were  reported 
by  Ashhurst  at  the  same  time.  The  legs  show  an  equal  length  and 
thus  rule  out  hip-joint  injury. 

The  treatment  is  rest  and  strapping  after  reduction.  In  severe 
cases  of  "sciatic  scoliosis"  where  the  nerve  pain  is  due  to  the  sub- 
luxation, it  is  better  to  use  a  plaster  spica  after  reduction.  Other 
references:    Chapman'  and  McCIure.' 

A  case  of  dislocation  of  the  ilium  with  separation  of  the  sjinphysis 
pubis  was  reported  by  Young.*  The  accident  was  caused  by  the 
patient  leaning  forward  and  lifting  a  heavy  piece  of  timber.  After 
six  months,  a  fifteen-pound  weight  applied  for  ten  days  was  of  no 
effect,  and  as  the  Roentgen  picture  showed  the  condition,  anesthesia 
was  given  and  a  reduction  made  by  traction.  A  subsequent  picture 
demonstrated  a  restoration  to  normal. 


FRACTDRES   OF  THE  ACETABULUM,  INCLUDTNG   CENTRAL 

(INTRAFELTIC)   DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  HEAD   OF 

THE  FEMUR. 

These  fractures  are  divided  into: 

(1)  Fractures  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum. 

(2)  Radiating  fracture  of  the  acetabulum,  including  fracture  of 
the  floor  and  epiphyseal  separation. 

(3)  Penetrating  fractures  with  or  without  intrapelvic  displacement 
of  the  head  of  the  femur. 

Fractures  of  the  Bim  of  the  Acetabulum.— Fractures  of  the  rim 
of  the  acetabulum  most  frequently  accompany  dislocation  of  the 
femoral  head.  They  may  occur  without  dislocation,  sometimes  with 
splits  in  the  head  or  a  chipping  out  of  small  fragments.  Extent  of 
the  rim  fractures  varies.  The  upper  and  posterior  portion  is  the  usual 
site  of  fracture,  and  the  area  broken  off  may  be  in  one  piece  or  several. 
Avulsion  of  the  capsular  ligament  may  tear  off  a  small  shell  of  bone. 

When  not  connected  with  dislocation,  the  condition  may  be  undiag- 
nosed even  if  a  roentgenogram  is  made.  In  obscure  cases,  as  stated 
under  Fractures  of  the  Head  of  the  Femur,  dried  Roentgen  pictures  of 
both  hip-joints,  taken  in  the  same  position,  must  be  studied.  Dis- 
locations and  fracture  of  the  femoral  head  may  be  differentiated  by 
the  relative  position  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  a  flexion  and  inward  rotation 

'  Ann.  of  Surg.,  vii,  754.  '  Southern  Med.  Jour..  July,  1914. 

>  Northwest  Med.,  June,  1914. 

'  Uoiv.  Penii.  Clinic  for  Am.  OHhop.  Assn.,  June,  1813;  Tt.  Am.  Jour.  Orthop.  Surg., 
«ii  No.  2. 
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in  dislocation,  and  an  eversion  and  extension  in  fracture.  After  reduc- 
tion of  dislocation  a  crepitus  may  be  felt  from  a  loose  fragment  of  the 
rim,  or  the  femur  may  easily  slip  out  of  place.  Crile  reported  a  case 
in  which  nearly  one-half  the  acetabular  rim  was  broken  off  at  the  base.' 

Pain  and  soreness  in  the  hip-joint  are  the  constant  symptoms. 
Because  of  these,  use  of  the  joint  is  restricted,  and  partial  ankylosis 
is  likely  to  follow.  This  arises  from  one  of  two  conditions  or  from 
their  combination.  Pain  and  lack  of  use  in  the  joint  cause  a  shrinking 
of  the  capsule  and  a  stiffness  of  the  periarticular  tissues  and  muscles. 
Between  the  fragment  and  the  pelvis  callus  or  exostoses  may  form, 
which  inhibit  free  motion  and  use  of  the  joint. 

Trsatmeat. — The  treatment  consists  in  the  immobilizing  of  the  hip 
in  a  plaster  spica  in  abduction,  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  then  the 
starting  of  prt^ressive  use  which  is  persisted  in  if  not  painful.  If  use 
distresses  the  patient,  it  is  better  to  reimmobilize  for  another  month. 
When  ankylosis  develops  in  the  joint,  breaking  up  of  adhesions  under 
anesthesia  is  of  no  assistance;  the  curative  treatment  rests  in  an 
open  operation  and  an  arthroplasty  after  removal  of  the  excess  callus 
and  misplaced  bone.  Uecent  cases  after  dislocation  which  will  not 
remain  reduced  may  be  subjected  to  open  operation  and  the  loose 
fragments  nailed  into  place  or  removed. 

Radiating  Acetabular  Fractures.— Radiating  acetabular  fractures, 
including  fractures  of  the  floor  and  epiphyseal  separation,  arise  from 
violence  received  on  the  trochanter  or  on  the  leg  and  transmitted  to 
the  pelvis.  The  cracks  may  run  into  all  three  of  the  piibic  bones, 
or  be  confined  quite  closely  to  the  acetabulum  itself.  The  pubic  por- 
tion is  more  likely  to  be  broken  clear  through  and  suffer  displacement, 
while  the  iliac  and  ischial  portions  are  simply  split  slightly.  The 
patient  may  be  able  to  walk  after  the  accident,  always  with  pain, 
weight  being  supported  on  the  intact  portion  of  the  acetabulum.  If 
there  has  been  a  sinking  in  of  the  whole  acetabular  area,  the  trochan- 
teric region  will  be  flattened,  abduction  limited,  and  the  whole  leg  a 
little  shortened. 

Neuhof  believes  that  there  are  few  museum  specimens  that  show 
any  possibility  of  complete  or  partial  separation  of  the  epiphysis  of 
the  three  bones  uniting  in  the  acetabulum.'  He  reports  the  first  case 
of  acetabular  separation  of  juvenile  pelvic  bones,  unassociated  with 
other  pelvic  lesions.  The  child  was  a  six-and-a-half-year-old  girl,  who 
fell  on  her  hip.  There  was  painful  walking,  a  slightly  less  prominent 
trochanter,  and  a  fuller  Scarpa's  triangle  on  the  injured  side.  Uectal 
examination  usually  shows  tenderness  on  the  affected  side;  pressure 
on  the  trochanter  toward  the  joint  or  compression  of  the  pelvis  is 
painful. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  in  a  plaster  spica  applied  with 
the  leg  in  alxluction,  as  given  previously.* 

I  Ann.  of  Surg.,  liii,  373.  '  Ibid.,  Ix.  367. 

■  Poland,  "TraiiniaticSepnration  of  th^Rpiphyaos,"  ISSN. 

'  Kontorowitrh,  Conlrit).  ft  I'f-tudc  dc  Frnnl.  du  Boauin.  Frael.  simp,  et  limits 
do  In  cavit*  colyloide.  Thfew  de  Lyon,  1903:  Gnibe.  Rev.  dc  Chit.,  1904,  xxix,  60; 
Tlicvenot.  tt^v.  dc  Chir.,  Febniary,  1904:  Thcvonot,  Rev.  de  Orthop.,  March.  1904. 
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lotrapelvic  displacement  of  the  femoral  head  or  ci-ntral  disloca- 
tion of  the  femur  results  fnun  tlio  siinif  ciiiiscs  with  !i  Ki^uter  degrtH: 
of,  and  ninn'  pniUmjji-d,  violfii«r.  'I'hc  ilispliiLvini-nts  iiuiv  l)e  of  two 
kinds.  The  heml  of  the  femur  is  jiuslietl  in  thnnisli  the  entyloid  cavity, 
carrying  the  lM>ttoin  of  the  «(-etjil»ular  lione  liffori'  it,  i)r,  more  com- 
monly, the  fltKir  of  the  aeetulmlum  is  split  through  and  the  femoral 
head  and  ne^'k  driven  into  the  jjchis.  Alxluction  probably  favors 
this  dislocation  fracture,  l>ecaus?  iu  falls  on  the  feet,  the  thicker  upper 
portion  of  the  ac-etabidum  resists  the  force,  but  if  abduction  is  present, 
the  thinner  pubic  portion  l>ears  the  brunt  of  the  punch,  ^luscula^ 
force  and  contraction  may  prevent  reduction  (see  Fig.  390),  This 
dislocation  requires  great  violence,  and  a  severe  injury  is  apparent. 
Usually  the  trochanter  has  become  sunken.  Hip  movements  are 
possible  but  painful  and  restricteil,  depending  on  tlie  size  of  the  hole 


punched  in  the  pelvis.  Crepitus  is  usually  present  in  the  hip.  The 
leg  is  in  eversion  and  there  is  shortening,  varying  from  one  to  two 
inches.  .  Rectal  and  vaginal  eicamination  permit  palpation  of  the 
displaced  head  of  the  femur.  Abdominal  tenderness  is  also  present. 
The  associated  injuries  may  Ix*  verj-  severe  and  cjuickly  fatal.  Injury 
of  the  rectum  an<l  bladder  and  urethra,  or  rupture  of  the  iliac  vessels 
are  reported.  On  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  may  all  be  lacking 
except  the  finding  of  dis]>lacement,  and  tlie  patient  may  be  able  to 
walk  and  work  at  once.  Adams'  re])orted  one  case  of  this  kind,  the 
roentgenogram  confirming  the  displacement  and  making  the  diagnosis 
positive.  Four  cases  with  pictures  liave  been  recently  reported  by 
Ewald.* 
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Course:  Use,  especially  when  not  painful,  can  cause  a  new  socket 
to  develop  around  the  <lisplacrd  hea*i  and  ftiiiction  becomes  satis- 
factory in  spite  of  the  leg  shortening.  Ankylosis  also  develops.  The 
mortality  is  50  per  cent.,  22  out  of  44  cases  mentioned  by  Fuller,'  and 
is  largely  due  to  the  associated  injuries.  In  uncomplicated  cases  the 
prognosis  is  quite  favorable.  Schiller's  case  went  undiagnosed  for 
11  months,  ami  was  ankylosed  in  flexion,  abduction,  and  outward 
rotation.' 

Differential  diagnosis  must  be  made  between  this  condition  and 
fracture  of  the  femoral  neck  with  impaction  or  erosion,  and  the  dis- 
locations of  the  hip.  Hamilton  says  this  can  be  done  by  the  finding 
of  crepitus  as  soon  as  the  leg  is  moved,  while  in  neck  fractures  with 
separation,  crepitus  does  not  occur  until  the  fragments  are  brought 
into  apposition.  In  the  anterior  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
it  can  be  seen  and  felt,  in  the  dorsal  dis- 
location, the  trochanter  lies  above  Nfilaton's 
line  and  the  thigh  is  flexed  and  adducted, 
and  in  thyroid  dislocations  the  leg  is 
lengthened. 

Treatment. — In  uncomplicated  cases  reduc- 
tion can  often  be  made  under  anesthesia  by 
lateral  traction,  the  possibility  of  reduction 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  hole  punched 
out.  The  pelvis  is  firmly  fixed  by  means  of 
bandaging  and  pressure  by  assistants,  and 
the  lateral  pull  on  the  thigh  is  made  by  the 
operator  until  the  femoral  neck  is  felt  slip 
out  (Fig.  391).  If  the  hole  is  large  and  the 
muscles  are  powerful,  strong  tendency  to 
recurrence  may  exist.    In  such  a  case  the       -,„  „o,     „„,>,^  ^  _. 

.,  ...  ,     ''  ,      ,        1.1.  'I*-  3"1- — Metnod  of  n- 

possibility  of  resectmg  the  head  of  the  femur    dudog  central  diaiocaUon  of 
by  open  operation  wSl  present  itself.    This    the  hip.    (After  Cottun.) 
is  done  to  avoid  ankylosis  or  pressure. 

Loepp*  reports  a  case  of  central  dislocation  in  a  forty-year-old  man 
who  fell  five  feet  and  landed  on  his  right  hip.  The  right  leg  was  rotated 
outward,  flexed  and  abducted  and  was  3§  cm.  shorter  than  the  left. 
There  was  a  puckering  of  the  skin  over  the  greater  trochanter  which 
was  drawn  nearer  the  middle  line.  Reduction  was  made  by  means  of 
extension  and  lateral  pull  on  the  thigh  but  no  crepitus  was  noted, 
probably  because  of  the  size  of  the  hole  in  the  pelvis.  The  femur 
tended  to  slip  back  again  into  displacement  when  traction  ceased,  so 
the  leg  was  placed  in  extension  with  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds  hung 
on.     Catheterization  was  necessary,  but  there  was  no  blood  in  the 


'  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  1911,  eili,  385. 

'  Moore.  Med.  Chir.  Tr.,  xudv.  107;  Aireger,  Deutsch.  Ztschr.  t.  Chir.,  Un;  Sohloffer, 
Arch.  f.  kliD.  Chir.,  Ixxxiv.  499;  Women.  Beitr.  b.  klin  .Chir.,  lii,  136:  Schroeder,  North- 
wcBt  Univ.  Med.  School  Quon.  Bull.,  1912. 

•  Arch.  t.  klin.  Chir.,  Bd.  di.  1092. 
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urine.  The  final  result  showed  1^  em.  shortening,  the  head  of  the 
femur  was  In  the  aeetabulum  and  all  movements  of  the  hip  except 
adduction  were  good.  Extension  should  remain  on  the  leg  about 
three  months,  and  the  suhsequent  use  of  the  leg  should  be  light  for 
three  more  months. 

The  complications  of  bladder  and  bowel  rupture  or  hemorrhage  are 
treated  by  immediate  open  operation. 


FKACTnRES   AND  DISLOCATIONS   OF   THE   SACRUM. 

Longitudinal  cracks  and  fissures  have  been  discussed.  They  are 
rare.  Dislocations  of  the  sacrum  from  opening  of  the  sacro-iliac  joints 
are  rare  and  caused  by  great  violence.  Most  cases  are  fata).  Other 
injuries  often  accompanying  them.  Diagnosis  is  made  on  external 
and  internal  vaginal  and  rectal  examination.  If  reduction  can  be 
made  by  digital  pressure  within  the  rectum  or  vagina,  that  should 
he  done,  and  the  patient  should  be  put  on  a  water  bed  or  Bradford 
frame  with  soft  pads  to  avoid  pressure  necrosis  In  the  sacral  area. 
If  complete  dislocation  is  present,  paralyab  of  bladder,  rectum,  and 
the  legs  would  be  present  from  injury  of  the  sacral  plexus.  Stimson 
reported  a  case. 

Transverse  fractures  of  the  sacrum  are  caused  by  falls  on  that 
area  or  a  blow  or  kick  from  behind.  The  usual  displacement  is  that 
of  the  lower  fragment  forward  into  the  pelvis,  with  a  line  of  separation 
just  below  the  sacro-Qiac  joint.  Oblique  fractures  are  very  rare,  and 
Roentgen-ray  study  is  revealing  an  increasing  number  of  incomplete 
cracks  and  fissures. 

Sloughing  of  the  sacral  tissues,  interference  with  bladder  and 
rectal  action  on  account  of  injury  of  the  sacral  plexus  and  other 
intrapelvic  pathology,  which  goes  with  pelvic  fracture,  may  be  com- 
plications. 

Sjmptoms. — The  sjTuptoms  are  great  pain  in  the  sacral  region, 
displacement  of  the  bone  fragment,  and  visceral  disturbances.  Exami- 
nation externally  and  Pi'a  rectum  or  vagina  demonstrates  the  mis- 
placed bone  or  the  extreme  tenderness  of  linear  cracks.  Coughing, 
defecation  or  even  breathing  are  painful,  and  the  fragment  can  be 
moved  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum.  Nerve  injury  corresponds  to  that 
found  in  dislocations. 

Treatment. — Treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  dislocation  of  the  sacrum. 
Attempts  to  pad  the  fragments  into  position  by  a  rectal  or  vaginal 
packing  are  not  successful  and  always  cause  intense  pain  and  run  the 
risk  of  causing  necrosis  of  the  walls.  It  is  impracticable  to  pack  the 
rectum  and  allow  drainage  through  a  tube  for  the  escape  of  excreta. 
Open  operation  for  the  fixing  of  the  sacrum  in  position  when  reposi- 
tion fails  to  hold  the  displaced  fragments  has  not  been  reported,  but 
it  is  feasible. 
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FEACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS   OF  THE  COCCTX. 

These  are  rare,  and  reports  of  verified  cases  are  not  frequent. 
Women  are  more  frequently  concerned  than  men,  RIost  cases  arise 
from  falls  on  a  sharp  edge,  as  on  a  child's  block  or  across  a  fence. 
They  may  also  follow  trauma  of  horseback  riding  or,  as  in  one  case 
I  have  seen,  be  caused  by  the  jar  sustained  by  the  patient  riding  on 
the  "  scenic  railway"  in  an  amusement  park.  Dislocations  of  the  coccyx 
are  also  frequent  in  obstetrical  practice.  When  the  pelvic  joints 
l»xx)me  softened  prior  to  the  time  of  labor,  dislocations  of  the  coccygeal 
portion  may  arise  from  slight  trauma  or  muscular  action.  I  have  seen 
one  case  in  which  there  was  no  historj'  of  trauma  and  which  could 
be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than  by  muscular  action.  During 
the  passage  of  the  child's  head  these  dislocations  are  also  seen. 
Whether  there  is  a  true  fracture  at  the  sacrococcygeal  junction  or  a 
stretching  of  the  ligaments  which  permits  the  displacement  has  not 
been  <lecided.  The  symptoms  are  pain  in  the  coccygeal  region, 
increased  by  pressure  or  even  by  sitting  or  lying  on  the  back.  Defeca- 
tion is  also  painful,  as  the  bone  is  usually  displaced  forward.  In 
traumatic  cases  there  may  be  ecchymoses  or  swelling  found  externally 
in  the  coccygeal  area.  Complete  dislocation  may  be  forward,  back- 
ward, or  lateral.  The  former  is  the  most  frequent;  backward  or 
lateral  displacements  are  rare  and  are  due  to  some  special  trauma. 
Pain  is  severe  immediately  after  the  trauma  and  radiates  down  the 
inner  side  of  the  thighs.  In  obstetrical  cases,  those  which  occur  before 
labor  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  may  cause  great  uneasiness 
and  by  constant  irritation  make  life  miserable  for  the  patient.  Dis- 
locations occurring  during  labor  may  go  unnoticed  for  several  days  or 
weeks,  until  the  patient  gets  up  and  walks. 

Dispiosis.^ — Diagnosis  is  made  on  the  external  evidence  of  swelling 
and  ecchymoses  with  pain  on  pressure  in  acute  traumatic  cases. 
Lateral  fracture  dislocation  can  be  detected  by  the  finding  of  the 
loose  and  painful  fragment  on  one  side  of  the  gluteal  fold  in  a  swollen 
area.  Posterior  and  anterior  displacements  are  recognized  by  external 
examination  aided  by  a  finger  in  the  rectum  or  vagina.  The  displaced 
fragment  is  usually  freely  movable  and  examination  extremely  painful 
in  recent  cases.  Disturbances  of  sensation  are  found  when  the  sacral 
plexus  is  involved.  Bladder  and  rectal  action  may  also  be  interfered 
with.  The  patient  may  be  unable  to  lie  on  the  back,  or  even  ait  on 
padded  cushions,  or  pneumatic  rings,  preferring  to  lie  on  the  side. 
Osteo-arthritis  may  develop  and  lead  to  a  condition  of  chronic  or  con- 
stant pain  which  shatters  the  patient's  general  health  and  leads  to 
narcotic  habits,  great  constipation,  and  mental  disturbance.  "  Coccyg- 
odynia"  is  the  term  applied  to  these  painful  conditions  which  follow 
any  of  the  previously  mentioned  causes. 

Treatment.  —  In  recent  traumatic  cases  the  fragment  may  be 
replaced  by  a  finger  in  the  rectum  or  vagina  and  pain  greatly  alleviated. 
Hot  applications,  anodynes  and  rest  are  indicated  until  acute  effects 
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subside.  If  the  pain  and  distress  continue  and  coccygodynia  is  diag- 
nosed, the  only  pemianent  relief  which  can  be  promised  is  from  opera- 
tive removal  of  the  coccyx.  As  a  rule  the  cases  in  obstetrical  conditions 
become  well  after  replacement  and  rest.' 

Operation  is  performed  through  a  midline  posterior  incision,  the 
bone  being  separated  and  the  fragment  removed  by  dissection  through 
the  sacrococcygeal  junction.  Relief  is  due  to  the  severance  of  the 
coccygeal  nerves  or  their  release  from  pressure  by  the  misplaced  bone. 
The  operation  requires  rigid  asepsis  and  a  semiprone  position  during 
healing  of  the  wound. 


Via.  302. — Incomplete  fracture  of  the  wing  of  the  ilium. 

FRACTUSES   OF   THE  lUUM. 

Fractures  of  the  ilium  involving  the  crest  and  spines,  and  not  involv- 
ing the  pelvic  ring,  are  due  to  dbect  violence  and  muscular  action.  " 
Hamilton  recorded  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  posterior  superior  spine 
caused  by  a  fall  on  the  back.  Direct  violence  of  falls,  where  the  iliac 
crest  strikes  the  ground  or  knocks  against  a  heavy  object,  causes  a 
separation  of  a  whole  or  a  part  of  the  edge  of  the  crest.  A  small  area, 
usually  triangular  in  shape,  may  be  loosened  and  driven  in  toward 

'  Hanraat  and  Pigache,  Rev.  de  Cbir.,  January,  1914,  ludv.  No.  1. 
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the  abdominal  cavity.  In  chiUlren  the  upper  epiphyses  for  the  crest 
may  separate,  but  ^is  is  not  an  extensive  displacement  on  account 
of  the  wide  attachment  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  internal  and 
external  oblique  and  transversal  is,  which  tend  to  hold  the  broken 
fragment  in  position.  If  these  muscles  are  torn  loose  at  the  time 
of  accident,  the  displacement  is  greater  and  the  fragment  is  usually 
pulled  upward  (see  Fig.  392). 

The  anterosuperior  and  inferior  spines  are  broken  off  by  direct 
violence  of  a  sharp  blow.  The  displacement  ia  not  great,  and  the 
condition  may   not  be  recognized.    Fracture  of  the  anterosuperior 


Fia.  393. — Fracture  of  the  aoteroBuperior  itiac  spine  by  louscutar  action. 


spine  caused  by  muscular  action  is  very  interesting.  The  literature 
contains  but  six  or  eight  cases,  but  I  believe  the  condition  is  fairly 
common  (see  Fig.  393).  They  may  be  caused  by  heavy  weights  falling 
on  the  tense  abdomen  and  striking  the  anterior  iliac  spines  or  exerting 
a  tearing-out  stress  on  the  muscles  attached  on  the  bony  point,  or 
sprain  fractures  from  muscular  action  of  the  thigh  group.  Cases  have 
been  reported  by  Ruppert'  and  Skillern'  and  others.  Sprain  fractures 
are  rare  and  happen  when  the  patient  is  running.  There  b  sharp  pain 
iu  the  anterosuperior  iliac  spine  and  patient  generally  has  to  stop, 
fu.  700. 
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In  Skiliern'a  case  the  patient  was  able  to  run  five  yards,  the  accident 
happening  as  a  race  was  finished.  Attached  to  the  spine  are  the  gluteus 
medius,  the  tensor  fascia  lata,  and  the  sartorius.  The  first  two  muscles 
are  internal  rotators  of  the  leg,  and  the  sartorius  is  a  pronator  of  the 
knee.  The  mechanism  is  probably  as  follows:  in  running,  the  leg 
involved  is  stretched  way  out  behind  as  a  step  is  being  taken  with  the 
opposite  leg.  The  ground  may  ^ve  way  or  the  foot  slips,  so  that 
simultaneously  with  the  hyperextension  an  outward  rotation  of  the 
leg  takes  place.  This  passes  the  limit  of  extension  permitted  in  the 
hip-joint,  and  the  spine  is  pulled  off  by  the  muscles  named. 

Diagnosis. — Diagnosis  is  made  by  the  pain  on  the  crest  or  spine,  by 
deformity  of  local  displacement,  and  by  crepitus  of  loose  fragments. 
Loss  of  function  varies.  If  the  spines  are  involved,  there  may  be 
inability  to  walk.  When  the  crests  are  ruptured,  abdominal  pain  and 
tenderness  often  predominate.  Hyperextension  of  the  thigh  will  cause 
pain  in  the  spines  or  crest. 

Conrsfl  and  Profnosu. — Crushing  weights  on  the  abdomen  may  cause 
death  from  complications.  Fractures  and  displacements  of  the  crest 
or  epiphysis  usually  unite  by  bony  union  in  four  to  six  weeks.  Per- 
manent deformity,  arising  from  a  fiaring  out  or  drooping  of  the  crest 
involved,  may  be  found  after  union.  Rarely  fractures  of  the  anterior 
superior  spine,  which  are  not  given  rest,  fail  to  unite  and  there  is 
found  a  loose,  painless  fragment  after  many  weeks.  I  have  seen  one 
case  of  this  character  after  an  injury  in  a  football  game.  The  usual 
result  is  bony  union. 

Treatment. — Treatment  consists  in  strapping  of  the  pelvis  or  in 
application  of  a  piaster-of-Paris  cast  to  immobilize  the  pelvis  and  both 
thighs  to  the  knees.  This  should  be  left  on  at  least  four  weeks.  Frac- 
tures of  the  anterior  spines  demand  immobilization  of  the  leg  on  the 
affected  side  in  extension,  or  in  very  slight  displacements,  the  fragment  ■ 
can  be  held  in  position  by  strapping.  If  a  large  corner  is  broken  off, 
it  can  be  nailed  on  with  a  cigar-box  nail. 
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CHAPTER  XXll. 
FRACTURES  OF  THE  FEMUR. 

From  January,  1907,  to  May,  1914,  at  the  Cook  County  I 
Chicago,  out  of  a  total  of  10,702  fractures,  999,  or  9.3  per  cent.,  were 
of  the  femur.  Stimson  shows  in  his  statistics  from  the  Hudson  Street 
Hospital  in  New  York  City,  540  fractures  of  the  femur,  a  percentage 
of  3.7.  Statistics  of  former  collections  by  other  authors  also  give  a 
lower  percentage  than  that  ohtained  at  the  County  Hospital,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  may  be  attributed  to  the  two  following  facts:  that 
the  more  recent  figures  cover  the  use  of  the  Roentgen  rays  in  traumata 
and  that  on  account  of  crowding  in  the  hospital,  cases  of  fracture  of 
minor  importance  are  dressed  and  turned  away  without  record,  and 
of  those  kept  in  as  patients  the  proportion  of  injured  femora  is  large. 
It  may  also  be  said  that  relatively  few  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  femur 
are  received,  because  of  improved  diagnosis  by  the  Roentgen  rays, 
and  that  older  records  which  ga\'e  a  relatively  higher  percentage  of 
diskwation,  could  they  have  been  searched  by  the  Roentgen  rays  as 
now,  would  reveal  far  fewer  dislocations  and  more  instances  of  fracture. 

Anatomf' — The  femur,  the  longest  bone  in  the  body  and  most 
important  as  the  link  between  the  trunk  and  leg  is  also  a  lever  much 
like  the  humerus.  Its  movements  at  the  hip  are  somewhat  more 
restricted  than  those  of  the  humerus  at  the  shoulder,  but  its  ball- 
and-socket  joint  permits  a  wide  range.  At  the  upper  end  the  neck  is 
attached  at  about  an  angle  of  180  degrees.  The  angle  of  inclination 
(cer\'ical  angle  or  femoral  angle)  is  formed  by  two  lines,  one  through 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  shaft,  the  other  through  the  long  axis  of 
the  neck,  and  is  normally  125  to  130  degrees.  Holla's  line  through 
the  base  of  the  neck,  perpendicular  to  the  long  axis,  extended,  meets 
the  extended  long  axis  of  the  femur  in  an  angle  called  Alsbtrg's  angle, 
or  angle  of  direction,  which  varies  in  nonnal  limits  from  41  to  44 
degrees.' 

Hip  Joint. — The  head,  held  to  the  acetabnlui;i  by  the  ligaiitentum 
teres,  is  covererl  by  the  strong  divisions  of  the  capsular  ligament, 
those  fillers  arising  from  the  ischium  behind,  from  the  ilium  above, 
and  the  pubic  ramus  in  front,  uniting  in  a  long,  strong  insertion  in  the 
linea  trochanterica  in  front.  No  attachment  is  afforded  these  at  the 
base  of  the  femoral  neck  posteriorly.  The  joint  synovial  capsule  is 
inserted  near  the  ba.se  of  the  neck  and  is  reflected  on  the  neck,  head  of 
the  bone  and  ligamentiun  teres,  to  its  insertion  in  the  acetabulum  and 
ligamentum  transversura  acetabuli,  leaving  a  part  of  the  neck,  which, 


'  Tubby,  British  Med.  Jour..  July  25.  IWS. 
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while  intracapsular,  is  outside  of  the  joint.  In  front  the  capsular 
ligament  covers  the  whole  neck,  the  attachment  being  about  three- 
fourths  inch  in  front  of  the  intertrochanteric  line. 

Knee-joint. — The  stability  of  the  knee-joint  depends  largely  on  the 
crucial  ligaments,  the  extrinsic  ligaments  and  muscles,  as  the  bone 
surfaces  are  not  closely  adapted  to  each  other  and  much  motion  is 
necessary.  On  the  outer  side  is  the  external  lateral  ligament,  strength- 
ened by  the  biceps  femoris  tendon,  extending  from  the  external 
tuberosity  of  the  femur  to  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  be  attached 
between  the  two  heads  of  this  tendon.     Many  knees,   according  to 


Appear)  at 
a6oul  ISIA  yr. 
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9JA  Toojilh  oj   ILJBbkjUl  210th  uear 

fecial  lift       ^"^  ^i^ 
Jjower  txtnmilj/ 

Fi<i.  304. — Plan  of  oaaificatioa  of  the  femur.     Frum  five  ceotrce.     (Gray.) 

Jones,'  show  also  a  shorter  posterior  band  of  this  ligament.  The 
capsule  of  the  joint  proper  is  a  separate  structure,  and  the  external 
ligament  is  also  separated  from  the  external  semilunar  cartilage  by 
the  tendon  and  bursa  of  the  popliteus. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  is  a  long,  fan-shaped,  fibrous  struc- 
ture of  great  importance  to  the  joint,  its  deep  fibers  intermingling 
with  the  true  capsule  and  Itecoming  attached  to  the  internal  semilunar 
cartilage.  To  make  tills  insertion  and  blend  with  the  transverse 
fibers  of  the  cartilage,  the  deej)  fibers  have  to  turn  in  toward  the  joint, 

'  .\aa.  of  Surg.,  1.  No.  6,  p.  969. 
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and  as  a  consequence  are  much  shorter  than  those  found  on  the  outecfl 
side  of  the  knee.  The  lateral  ligaments  are  assisted  by  the  presence" 
of  the  disks  of  the  semilunar  cartilages,  which  are  erescentic  in  shape, 
thicker  at  the  convex  margin,  thinning  out  on  the  concave  side.  By 
means  of  their  wedge  shape  each  cartilage  supports  the  action  of  the 
ojjposite  lateral  ligament  in  resisting  lateral  movements  of  the  leg, 
and  also  aids  in  making  the  crucial  ligaments  tense. 

At  the  neck,  the  angulation  of  attachment  may  vary,  even  in  the 
same  individual,  as  has  been  shown  by  many  roentgenograms.  This 
diffcrcnc'e  maj'  lead  to  a  slight  real  shortening  of  one  leg,  which  is  not  | 


— Louaitudiiiiil 


(Criiy.) 


noticed  when  the  leg  is  undiseased  and  no  trauma  has  included  the 
part,  because  the  pelvis  tips  enough  to  equalize  the  difference  and 
gives  no  apparent  shortening.  Traumata  of  the  hips  in  infants  and 
children  mechanically  cause  angular  variations,  impactions,  or  axial 
changes,  without  causing  enough  disability  tn  l)e  regarded  as  more 
than  a  bruise.' 

Sttnctare.— Ossification  takes  place  from  five  centres,  for  plan  of  which  i 

refer  to  Fig.  394.     The  structure  of  the  botfy  of  the  femur  is  that  iif  a  J 

>  Savariaad,  Bull,  et  uem.  Sue,  Jo  Chir.  do  Paris,  1914,  N.  S..  il,  406. 
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cylinder  of  etimpact  tissue,  in  which  the  large  meduUar.N'  canal  lies.    T 

wall  is  strongest  and  thickest  and  assumes  almost  a  triangular  shi 

near  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  where  the  medullary  canal  is  small  and  very  ' 

distinct.    At  the  ends  of  the  bone  the  compact  layer  becomes  thinner 

and  the  medullary  canal  smaller  until  it  is  filled  with  cancellous  tissue. 

The  structure  is  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  fracture  of 

the^upper  and  lower  ends  of  this 

bone.    At  the  ends  the  lamfllre  or 

truss  rods  of  support  maide  are 

placed   in   the  lines   of   greatest 

pressure.     In  the  neck  the\   are 

arrangefl  as  Giithit  arches    chief 

lamellte  at   right  angles   to    the 

articular  surface  run  together  to 

form  a  strong  central  bone  wedge 

which  lies  in  the  neck  and  extends 

out  to  the  epiphjseal  hue    bemg 

supported   in  the  head  itself  b\ 

lameilie  extending  to  the  sides  of 

the  neck  along  both  upper  and 

lower  borders.    Force  applied  to 

the  head  is  transmitted  along  this 

central  bone  wedge  and  on  ilown 


Fio.  ^OU.^^chciiii.  HhoumediBpuBiUuii 
uf  principal  Rancellnus  laitiellHi  in  upper 
extremiCy  of  femur      (Gray  ) 


Fio     397.— Obli(|Uo    aetlion    of 
uxtroDiity  of  femur  ahuwing  culcar  femtKfl 
rale      (Gray.) 


to  the  bodj  of  tlie  bone,  spreading  out  over  these  strong  truss4ik 
bands.  In  addition  there  are  two  supporting  bars,  one  from  1' 
lesser  trochanttr  to  the  superior  bonier  nf  the  neck,  and  the  othf4 
acniss  the  union  of  the  greater  trochanter  with  the  fem<jra!  neck  (Figs.] 
395  and  39tt).  The  neck  also  contains  a  \'ertical  plate  of  Iwne,  the 
caloar  femorale  (Fig.  397),  as  described  by  Bigelow,  which  reinforces 
it  and  passes  down  below  the  trochanters  to  take  origin   from  the 
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centre  of  the  medullft.  At  the  lower  end  the  strong  lamellie  pass  down 
perpendicularly  to  the  knee-joint  and  are  crossed  at  nearly  right  angles 
by  planes  of  cancellous  tissue. 


FBACTUBES   OF  THE  1TPPER  END  OF  THE  FEMUR. 

Ftactans  ol  the  Head.— These  fractures  are  rare  and  may  be  classed 
8S  follows: 

(1)  Crushing,  either  in  connection  with  fracture  of  the  acetabulum 
and  central  dislocation,  or  by  impact  against  the  acetabular  rim,  or 
an  exostosis  as  reported  by  Stimson.' 


Fia.  398. — Ijiiear  frarturG  of  the  hoad  Fiu.  399. — Fissure  through  theepiphysis 

and  fracture  of  the  iicck.   The  ixwilioti  of      of  the  femoral  neck  with  little  aepnratioii. 

overaion  of  the  lett  is  apparent  from  the      The  tip  of  the  greater  trochanter  has  been 

displacement  of  Iho  nock.  fractured   throush   itfl  epiphysis  and   the 

acetabular  wall  is  punctured.    Cause,  direct 

violence  on  the  hip. 

(2)  Linear  cracks,  with  or  without  separation,  and  frequently  from  the 
base  of  the  ligamentum  teres  down  the  long  axis  of  the  neck  (Fig.  398). 

(3)  Tearing  off  of  a  small  fragment  by  the  pulling  out  of  the  liga- 
mentum teres,  or  direct  violence  against  the  acetabular  edge. 

Careful  roentgenograms,  as  the  technic  of  exposure  for  the  hip-joint 
has  improved,  have  shown  these  smaller  fractures.  If  the  crushed 
portion  b  not  displaced  and  does  not  interfere  with  joint  motion,  no 
treatment  is  indicated,  but  if  the  di.splaced  fragments  cause  pain  or 
limit  motion,  removal  may  be  indicated.  If  completely  detached 
these  fragments  eventually  become  smoothed  off  like  a  sesamoid,  or 
gradually  absorbed  (see  Fig.  399). 

>  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  Augiut,  1S89,  p.  103. 
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Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur — These  may  involve  aii\-  part 
of  the  neck  but  usuall\'  are  near  the  head,  or  near  the  trochanters  at 
the  base.    They  are  classified  as  follows: 

(1)  There  may  be  fissures  or  incomplete  cracks  accompanied  or 
not  by  bending  of  the  neck,  shortening  of  neck  and  leg,  or  other  change 
in  the  neck.  Hamilton  {Fractures  and  Dislocations)  thought  these 
fractures  were  improbable,  but  CoUes*  considered  that  three  out  of 
eight  cases  seen  by  him  were  complete.  It  is  now  established  by  the 
Roentgen-ray  examinations  that  these  are  found,  and  the  joint  capsule 
or  periosteum  may  be  torn  or  not.  The  presence  of  fracture  <lepen(ls 
on  the  cause,  the  amount  of  force,  and  the  individual's  age,  governed 
by  the  lines  of  deposition  of  the  majority  of  the  lamellse  in  the  neck. 


Flo.  400. —  Fracture  high  up  thruugb  the 
temorBl  neck.  Absorption  of  both  fragmeota 
by  attrition  and  displacement  upward  of  the 
shaft. 


Fio.  401. — Fracture  of  the  femoral 
neck  with  drivinE  in  »(  the  lower 
fragment.  Note  the  callus  formation 
about  the  acetabular  edge  which 
probably  denotes  fracture  there.  This 
bony  growth  gresUy  reatricled  moiion 


(2)  Fractures  of  the  neck  just  below  the  head  are  common  (Fig. 
400).  f'omplete  fracture  with  or  without  separation  with  slipping 
of  the  neck  up  on  to  the  Ilium,  occurs.  If  the  neck  passes  upwani, 
shortening  of  the  leg,  outward  or  inward  rotation  may  he  fouiul. 
If  the  fracture  force  divides  into  such  directions  that  part  of  its  plane 
extends  in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  neck,  as  in  falls 
on  the  buttock  or  trochanter,  Impaction  follows  the  driving  of  the  neck 
into  the  head  fragment  (Figs.  401  and  402).  The  question  of  the  value 
of  impaction  (-an  be-  settled  on  a  rational  basis  if  one  bears  the  follow- 
ing facts  in  mind:  When  the  fragments  are  impacted  all  teaching  has 
been  to  leave  them  alone  and  iiot  destroy  the  impaction  for  fear  of 

'  Dublin  HoBp.  Rep.,  ii.  339. 
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removing  the  blood  supply  from  the  head  and  thus  causing  its  necrosis, 
ur  at  least  causing  delayed  or  fibrous  union.  The  author  believes 
impaction  has  little  bearing  on  the  prognosis  of  these  two  points,  and 
is  of  little  importance  except  in  old  persons,  when  it  has  value  in 
promoting  or  holding  bony  continuity.  In  the  young  and  in  adults, 
proper  reduction  is  of  more  importance  than  impaction,  and  if  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  destroying  the  latter,  impaction 
should  not  be  considered  at  all.  To  illustrate,  if  an  impacted  fracture 
of  the  neck  occurs  in  a  young  adult  with  unfavorable  position  of  the 
leg,  or  shortening,  the  impaction  should  be  broken  up  and  the  leg 
brought  into  proper  position  to  favor  full  ultimate  return  of  function 
without  shortening.' 

The  viability  of  the  head  does  not  rest  on  impaction  of  the  neck 
into  it,  but  depends  on  the  integrity  of  the  vessels  which  supply  the 


head.  These  arrive  by  way  of  the  capsular  insertion  into  the  perios- 
teum of  the  head,  so  that  viability  of  the  head  fragment  is  a  question 
of  their  injury  or  thrombosis  from  extensive  laceration  of  the  capsule 
rather  than  fracture  of  the  bone  tissue.  If  the  function  of  these  vessels 
is  destroyed,  late  necrosis  of  the  head  follows. 

Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  fractures  of  the  neck  were  found 
(inly  in  elderly  people  due  to  slight  trips  or  falls  on  account  of  the 
rarefying  of  the  bones  incident  to  age  and  a  change  in  the  axis  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur.  Walker*  states  that  the  condition  is  a  senile  osteo- 
porosis which  i,s  caused  by  disease  of  the  vascrular  walls  supplying  the 
neck.  This  causes  Imne  weakness,  the  cortex  becomes  thinner,  some 
of  the  himellie  of  the  spongiosa  are  absorbed,  and  fracture  more  easily 
results,  so  that  a  slight  trauma  or  twist  in  an  adult  is  ail  that  is  needed. 

'  JcHios,  Proc.  Roy.  Med.  Soc.,  December.  1910. 
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Of  his  112  cases,  51  over  sixty  years  of  age  were  caused  by  a  slip  or 
fall  on  the  floor  or  sidewalk,  and  28  eases  to  falls  from  a  ladder  or 
scaffold,  or  downstairs;  18  cases  caused  by  falls  from  a  height,  loft, 
devator,  etc.,  were  all  under  fifty  years  of  age. 

(3)  There  may  be  fracture  of  the  neck  and  separation  of  the  upper 
epiphysis  in  children. 

Whitman'  reported  18  cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck  in  children  all 
under  eight  years  of  age  seen  by  him  in  ten  years.  These  cases  differ 
from  those  of  elderly  people  in  that  helplessness  and  persistent  dis- 
ability are  not  present.  The  conclusion  is  reached  after  a  few  days, 
because  the  child  can  walk,  even  though  a  limp  and  some  pain  are 
present,  that  the  trauma  caused  merely  a  contusion.  Careful  examina- 
tion would  show,  however,  actual  shortening  of  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  inch,  with  a  corresponding  elevation  of  the  trochanter,  which 
is  usually  found  displaced  forwant  toward  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine.  Slight  outward  rotation  is  common.  Some  lameness  and  dis- 
comfort may  last  for  months  because  of  slow  interrupted  bone  repair, 
and  extreme  motions  of  the  hip-joint  are  painful.  This  contrasts 
with  the  condition  of  fracture  of  the  neck  in  old  people  in  whom  the 
disabUity  is  immediate  and  prolonged.  In  childhood  the  disability 
is  short,  the  return  to  functional  use  very  quick,  if  not  immediate, 
but  the  femoral  neck  has  been  weakened  and  placed  in  a  new  position 
subject  to  greater  strain  in  weight-bearing  which  leads  to  actual 
shortening,  limp  and  disability  later.  Albee'  quotes  Hotch  as  saying 
that  the  Amazons  used  to  separate  the  upper  femoral  epiphyses  of 
their  male  infants  to  promote  their  own  supremacy,  so  lasting  was 
the  resulting  disability.  Diagnosis  is  not  made  early  unless  recourse 
to  roentgen  ray  is  had.  The  symptoms  continuing  are  likely  to 
progress  into  a  coxa  vara,  or  simple  depression  of  the  neck,  predis- 
posing to  continued  deformity.  Late  diagnosis  with  a  differentiation 
from  tuberculous  coxitis  is  forced.     Walker  finds  that  there  were 

9  cases  in  his  series  under  thirty  years  of  age.    Whitman  later  details 

10  cases  of  this  fracture  in  children  seen  three  weeks  to  six  months 
after  the  accident,  all  of  which  had  been  diagnosed  as  hip  disease. 
He  reiterates  the  following  points  of  diagnosis  differentiating  from 
tuberculosis: 

(1)  The  child  has  been  previously  in  sound  health. 

(2)  In  cases  of  fracture  the  trochanter  is  elevated;  there  is  a  change 
of  hip  contour  on  account  of  the  approximation  of  the  trochanter  to 
the  anterosuperior  spine,  and  the  leg  is  shortened  and  everted. 

(3)  Late  oases  give  a  history  of  limp  subsequent  to  some  trauma, 
pain  referred  to  hip  and  knee,  restricted  motion  at  hip. 

Walton'  takes  another  view  of  this  question  and  says  that  the 
epiphysis  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  joins  the  shaft  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  year,  is  probably  more  often  separated 
in  part  or  completely  than  any  other  epiphysis  of  the  body.    The 

I.  Jour.  Ortbop.  Surg.,  viii.  602. 
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question  uf  the  site  of  injury,  however,  is  dei>atablc  because  of  the 
fact  tliat  sudden  violence  apphe<l  to  the  femur  is  more  apt  to  cause 
bending  of  tlie  neck  than  a  separation  at  the  better  protected  and 
stronger  epiphysis  within  the  capsular  structures.  If  fracture  occurred 
at  the  epiphyseal  line  involving  in  part  the  articular  surfaces,  and 
separation  of  fragments  was  such  that  three-fourths  inch  shortening 
resulted,  the  joint  function  would  be  greatly  impaired  at  once  by  the 
hony  irregularity  or  later  by  callus  thrown  out.  Great  force  is  needed 
such  as  could  be  applied  to  the  epiphysis  only  by  means  of  projecting 
processes  to  which  muscles  and  ligaments  are  attached,  but  this 
epiphysis  is  less  liable  to  this  leverage  than  any  in  the  body. 

The  truth  probably  lies  midway  between  these  views,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  epiphysis  of  the  thin  neck  of  the  femur, 
exposed  to  the  severe  strains  of  tiie  body  weight,  should  not  give  in 
an  analogous  manner  to  the  epiphysis  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
notably  in  the  radius,  as  I  have  demonstrated.'  Similar  cases  are 
recorded  by  Albee^  who  cared  for  one,  a  girl  aged  thirteen  years,  and  a 
year  later  had  her  referred  back  to  him  by  a  colleague  as  a  case  of 
tuberculosis.  A  second  case  in  an  eighteen-year-old  male,  the  separa- 
tion having  occurred  four  years  before,  had  the  limp  as  the  only 
symptom,  and  the  roentgenogram  showed  the  flattened  head  with 
the  epiphysis  displaced  and  firmly  united  with  the  projecting  corners 
worn  off.  Bruns,  in  100  epiphyseal  separations,  found  but  1  of  this 
kind.^  As  mentioned,  however,  the  disability  is  not  immediate  in 
children,  many  walking  away  from  the  scene  of  their  fall  or  accident. 
Hence,  as  is  found  by  the  Roentgen-ray  examination,  the  neck  suffers 
later.  At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Orthopedic  Association  Bolton 
demonstrated  this  theory  by  the  presentation  of  an  anatomical  speci- 
men removed  from  a  boy  of  eight  years  who  fell  six  stories  and  failed 
to  obtain  any  union  in  four  weeks;  at  the  same  time  Meyers  and  Stan 
showed  similar  specimens  removed  at  autopsy.  Sprengel*  disagrees 
with  Whitman  and  reports  two  cases  of  epiphyseal  separation  in 
adolescents  aged  seventeen  and  eighteen  years.  This  is  refuted  by  the 
argument  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  epiphyseal  line  is  a  weak  one  and 
that  separation  through  it  is  more  common  than  fracture;  because 
if  this  point  is  weak  it  is  more  so  in  adolescence  than  in  childhood 
before  the  external  cartilage  and  resistant  periosteal  cover  have 
diminished  to  nearly  an  adult  condition.  Contributary  causes  are 
rickets,  septicemia,  syphilis,  starvation,  scur\'y  and  prolonged  mercurial 
treatment.  In  adolescents  we  should  expect  epiphyseal  separation 
to  be  caused  by  slight  violence.  Schwarz,'  writing  on  the  question 
of  spontaneous  epiphyseal  separation  in  children  (intracapsular), 
rcfonis  .3  cases  of  such  separation  following  several  months  to  a  year 
after  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  in  which  bony  union  and  good 
function  liad  I>een  established.    The  epiphyseal  separations  occurred 

I  SufR.,  Oyiiec.  and  Obat.,  AiiguBt.  191.1.  p.  241.  '  Log.  cit. 

'  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  inra.  24.  '  Ibid.,  1898,  Buid  llvu,  8.  805. 

•  licitr.  I.  klin.  Chir..  TObingen,  1913,  Ixxxvii,  700. 
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without  known  severe  trniunu  and  were  a.s<Til)ed  ti>  a  rarefying  prot-ess 
taking  place  after  tlie  child  began  to  use  the  limb.  These  cases  were 
all  under  observation  and  were  chetrked  by  examination  and  roent- 
genograms. Schwarz's  article  contains  an  excellent  bibliography  on  the 
subject  up  to  that  time.  The  epiphyseal  cartilage  and  area  in  young 
children  are  proportionately  thicker  and  larger  than  the  shaft  of  the 
femur,  as  all  the  head  and  neck  structures  are  first  one  cartilaginous 
mass,  so  that  this  mass,  to  quote  Albee,  acts  as  a  "shock  absorber" 
and  is  less  liable  to  disruption.  Traumata  followed  by  dislocation 
in  the  adult  lead  often  to  epiphyseal  separation  in  the  adolescent. 

Fracture  of  the  femoral  neck  in  childhood  is  practically  then  trau- 
matic coxa  vara.  The  first  symptoms  are  after  slight  trauma  compared 
to  a  more  severe  injury  in  fracture  of  adults,  with  resulting  deformity 
at  the  epiphyseal  line.  If  the  shortening  is  very  little  and  the  trochan- 
ter not  prominent,  there  may  be  impaction.  In  other  cases  the  femoral 
neck  is  depressed  downwanl  and  backward.  Disability  is  slight  or 
absent,  and  it  is  concluded  that  the  cortical  substance  over  the  epiphy- 
seal junction  may  have  been  broken  and  the  newly  formed  bone 
beneath  has  gradually  yielded  after  use.  Immediate  diagnosis  should 
be  made,  and  the  neck  replaced  in  normal  position  by  traction  and 
fixation  in  extreme  abduction  and  inward  rotation  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
with  inhibition  or  weight-bearing  until  the  bone  is  firm.  Supervision 
looking  towanl  avoidance  of  long  periods  of  standing  or  violent  exer- 
cise must  be  made,  and  prognosis  as  to  final  position  in  cases  seen 
late,  with  deformity  already  present,  or  if  the  deformity  progresses, 
should  be  guarded.  It  is  desirable  to  change  the  cervical  axis,  but 
further  depression  of  the  neck  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  an  ambula- 
tory splint  or  a  perineal  crotch  worn  for  six  months  to  take  weight 
off  the  neck.  When  the  depression  has  changed  the  angle  from  its 
normal  130  degrees  to  nearly  a  right  angle  the  tendency  to  further 
descent  until  the  trochanter  rests  on  the  ilium  is  very  great.  Cunei- 
form osteotomy  offers  the  only  hope  of  permanent  cure  of  the 
deformity. 

Tubby  calls  attention'  to  an  opposite  condition,  coxa  valga,  the 
traumatic  form  of  which  follows  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
impaction,  malunion,  or  seimration  of  the  epiphysis.  In  coxa  valga 
the  limb  is  abducted  with  external  rotation  and  limitation  of  adduc- 
tion, the  hip-joint  is  painful,  the  gait  rolling  and  unsteady  with  a 
limp,  the  trunk  being  inclined  toward  the  affected  side.  The  striking 
sj-mptom  is  a  lengthening  of  the  limb  of  2  to  3  cm.  Treatment  consists 
in  &x.mg  the  limb  in  plaster  in  adduction  or  performing  cuneiform 
osteotomy  to  straighten  it. 

In  adults  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  neck  is  more  frequent  than  near 
the  head,  and  both  involve  the  joint  structures  as  mentioned  above 
(Figs.  408  and  404).  The  former  distinction  of  intra-  and  extracap- 
sular fracture  is  being  dnipped.    It  has  little  significance  other  than 

'  British  Med.  Jour.,  July  25,  1608. 
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tlie  pkcement,  hy  the  trauuia  ut  accitleiit  or  subsequent  maiiipulatiuii, 
of  fragments  of  joint  structures  between  the  broken  l«me  resnlting 
in  delayed  or  non-union.  Tlie  fiisplaeement  may  be  very  little.  The 
neck  can  slip  well  up  posteriorly  drawn  by  the  glutei,  rectus  femoris 
and  hamstring  muscles  beyond  the  head  fragment,  wliich  remains 
in  the  acetabulum,  or  may  be  impacted  to  any  degree.  Cracks  or 
separation  with  diverging  lines  of  fracture  into  the  trochanter  at  times 
accompany  this  form.  ^ 

Mechaniam.— These  fractures  are  caused  by  direct  violence,  acting 
on  the  greater  trochanter  in  most  cases  as  a  smashing  blow  on  the 
hip  or  a  fall. 

Pathology. — The  posterior  part  of  the  neck  and  greater  trochanter 
are  weaker  and  less  protected  by  ligamentous  structures  and  conse- 
quently suffer  the  most  crushing  and  raashing.    'I'he  head  fragment  is 


Fia,  408. — Frscture  of  tlie  neck  Doar  F 

the  head.    The  neck  fragmeut  ia  in  ita  Ihisg 

cinUjmBrv   position   turned  forword  lu  litlle. 
permit  B version  al  the  leg. 

driven  into  this  crushed  mass  of  bone,  the  neck  is  shortened,  and  the 
angle  of  its  axis  is  changed  relative  to  Its  position  on  the  femoral  shaft 
in  either  plane,  the  apex  of  the  angle  being  directed  upward  and 
forward.  The  line  of  fracture  may  be  in  any  of  the  usual  directions, 
most  frequently  transverse  with  serrations,  or  be  limited  to  part  of 
the  neck  only,  the  unbroken  part  preserving  its  continuity  and  peri- 
osteum intact,  but  undoubtedly  bending  (Figs.  40,5,  40C,  and  407). 
In  cases  of  wide  separation  of  fragments  with  shortening  of  the  limb, 
complete  bony  rupture  is  found,  perhaps  subsequent  to  an  impaction 
in  the  first  part  of  the  trauma.  The  periosteum  may  he  completely 
severed  with  resulting  necrosis  of  the  head,  as  explained,  or  it  may 
remain  attached  in  one  of  several  shreds,  their  width  varying  up  to 
one-third  the  total  of  the  periosteal  covering. 

At  first,  shortening  may  be  little,  but  in  a  few  days  on  account  of 
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the  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  trying  to  hold  the  liip  inimohile,  to 
avoid  pain,  the  lower  fragment  is  pulled  up.    Attempts  at  reduction 


Fia.  405.  —  Complete  transverae 
fracture  at  the  base  of  the  femoral 
aeclc.  There  is  a  little  ahorteiuDB  in 
this  cose. 


Fia.  406. — Fracture  at  the  base  of  the 
Deck  with  upward  displacement  of  the  shaft 
and  consequent  shortening.    Slight  impac- 


which  loosen  the  fragments,  or  complete  loss  of  capsular  tone  because 
of  laceration  and  hemorrhage,  will  aid  this  shortening.  If  weight- 
bearing  is  allowed  in  fractures  at  the  base  of  the  neck  before  the 
callus  can  withstand  the  strain  a  slow  process  of  shortening  follows 


Fig.  407.— Fmclure  of  the  bnee  of  the 
neclc  with  shori^ning,  impaction  and  ac- 
companjing  fracture  ol  the  polvia.  Cnuao, 
direct  violence  on  (he  hip. 


Fm.  408. — .Slow  bending  of  the  neck 
after  a  heated  fracture.  The  angle  is 
approaching  90  degrew  and  there  is  a 
condition  of  coxa  valga. 


the  bending  of  the  neck  (Fig.  408).     If  the  trochanteric  frag:ments 
have  been  separated  and  are  numerous,  the  large  callus  can  interfere 
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with  juiiit  aotioii,  restricting  it.  Breaks  in  the  iiwik  near  the  head  are 
likely  to  allow  less  callus  formation  oti  account  of  their  protected 
Ix)Hition  and  freedom  of  complication  of  trochanter  damage, 

fractures  at  the  base  of  the  neck  into  the  trochanter  are  frequent 
and  are  the  class  formerly  described  as  extracapsular  fracture.  The 
displacements  are  about  the  same  as  in  fractures  higher  up  on  the 
neck,  and  in  some  cases,  on  account  of  the  direction  of  the  force  applied 
on  the  trochanter,  the  shaft  fragment  is  rotated  inward  and  displaced 
backward  so  that  the  leg  lies  in  inversion  (Figs.  409  and  410).  The 
greater  trochanter  may   be  severely   comminuted,   large  fragments 


Fio.  400.  —  Fracture  through  the 
trochanteric  line  <Kocher),  the  leg 
evidently  lies  io  ercraion  RDd  the 
losacr  trochanter  ia  apli 
ncpompanimeut.  The  rim  of  the 
aFetahulum  hoa  a]«t  lieen  splintered, 
prolmbly  by  impaction  of  the  head 
fragment. 


Fio.  410, — Incomplete  fracture  of  the  neck 
and  Blight] y  impacted  fracture  through  the  tro- 
chsDtcric  line.    The  great  trochanter  la  com- 


can  be  loosened  and  displaced  by  both  violence  and  muscular  action, 
or  the  trochanteric  area  can  be  impacted,  and  telescoped  into  itself 
with  little  axial  displacement,  but  with  shortening  and  other  gross 
evidence  of  fracture.  Every  degree  of  injury  from  radiating  cracks, 
violent  tearing  out  of  the  whole  trochanter  and  wide  displacement  of 
fragments  is  found,  depending  on  the  quantity,  direction  of  the  force, 
and  the  position  in  which  the  limb  was  at  the  time  of  trauma.  Some 
jwrtion  of  these  injuries  will  surely  involve  the  joint  structure  so  that 
the  sharp  distinction  of  extra-  and  intracapsular  fracture  cannot  be 
ma<le  and  la<'ks  clinical  demarcation  of  value. 
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Ashhurst'  believes  that  fracture  of  tlie  neck  at  the  junetiuii  with 
the  greater  trochanter  is  an  uncomplicated  fracture  through  the  tro- 
chanter. As  fractures  through  the  trochanter  are  usually  comminute* i, 
violence  applied  to  the  trochanter  major  produces  an  impacted  fra<- 
ture  through  the  neck  and  trochanter  which  was  formerly  called  extra- 
capsular of  the  neck.  The  cancellous  tissue  of  the  greater  trochanter 
is  split  by  the  firm  wedge  of  bone  in  the  neck,  its  wedging  being 
responsible  for  two  or  three  secondary  fractures  complicating  the 
primary  break  (Figs.  411,  412,  and  413). 

Cope*  describes  three  distinct  injuries  in  this  region:  (I)  Primary 
fracture  at  the  junction  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  base  of  the  neck 
being  then  thrust  through  into  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  greater 


trochanter,  with  secondary  but  incomplete  fracture  through  the  tro- 
chanter; (2)  separation  of  the  trochanter  due  to  pressure  from  the 
firm  tissue  of  the  neek.  The  tip  of  the  greater  trochanter  is  nearly 
always  drawn  inward  toward  the  upper  acetabular  rim;  (3)  a  further 
stage  when  the  lesser  trochanter  and  a  slice  of  the  shaft  also  split  off. 
Ashhurst  adopts  this  classification,  adding  a  fourth  condition,  frac- 
tures below  the  trochanter,  either  transverse  or  oblique,  which  merge 
into  (3). 

Repair. — What  percentage  of  fractures  of  the  femoral  neck  result 
in  bony  union?  It  is  impossible  to  say  unless  known  cases  were 
followed  to  their  death  and  postmortem  examination  made  of  the 
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bone,  but  tlierc  arc  inatiy  sjR'tinit'iis  on  rcciinl  ami  in  nuist'iiins  wliicli 
show  firm  bcmy  union  wliii-li  hud  lasttil  for  jciirs.  Until,'  tlosiTibing 
the  Phillips- Mux  well  tnt'tluxl  of  trcjitnicnt,  showed  several  specimens 
obtaiueil  after  death.  Itony  union  is  elaiimil  by  him  for  all  ea^s,  and 
his  specimens,  some  obtained  nut  more  than  four  weeks  after  the 
trauma,  sliowetl  e\ery  evidence  of  l>onj'  consolidation.  This  method 
is  dealt  with  fullv  under  the  heiid  <if  treatment  of  this  fracture  (Fi(fs. 
414  and  415). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  an:'  many  cases  of  non-union,  fibrous 
union,  false  joints,  death  of  the  head  of  the  lH)ne,  an<l  even  sup|>nrative 
and  hy]>erplastic  forms  of  arthritis  which  j>n'cUide  bony  union.     In 


Flo.  414.— FilmjiiB  union  tolloi 
ahsoTption  of  the  Ikiiic  i>1  lioth  Iragmi 
edge,  there  is  not  much  iiburMninf!  I 


e  of  the  neck.  Although  there  has  been 
I.  the  iieek  licinK  al>3orlied  ilowQ  to  the  aeetabular 
luw  thi-  patient  had  not  yet  walked. 


adults  up  to  mid<lle  age  1  believe  iHtny  union,  or  at  least  such  union 
as  is  serviceable  and  cannot  be  distinguishetl  fn>m  bony  union,  is  the 
rule..  In  children  practically  all  cases  residt  in  bony  union  with  little 
interference  with  growth  and  an  obliteration  of  deformity  as  age 
increases.  Union  of  a  fibrous  character  which  is  strong  enough  to 
allow  weight-bearing  functitm  in  the  leg  is  satisfactory  in  many  cases 
(Fig.  41li).  Particularly  is  this  true  in  elderly  people  from  the  prac- 
tical standiK>int.  We  must  consider  this  fracture  as  a  solution  of 
iMHiy  c()ntinuity,  and  if  solid  union  can  l>e  obtained,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  get  it  even  at  some  discomfort  to  the  patient.    In  the  old 

>  Allmny  Meil.  Ann.,  January',  1913. 
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Fia.  415. — An  unusual  form  of  the  trochantaric  fraoluro  which  healed  by  bony  unian. 
The  patient  was  allowed  to  iralk  tixi  soon  with  secondary  diaplacoment  and  ahorteaiDtt. 
Note  tho  neck  ansle. 
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wf  arc  rather  iiiclineil  to  be  slipshod  in  treatment,  anticIpHtiitK  failure 
of  union,  on  account  of  age  and  less  vigorous  bones  and  on  account 
of  the  fear  of  applying  extension  and  splints  with  the  inimoliilizution 
they  demand.  Decubitus  ulcers,  a  delayed  pneiunoiiia,  or  a  hyp(j- 
static  congestion  of  the  lungs,  have  been  considered  first;  hence, 
many  cases  of  non-union  or  fibrous  union  are  to  be  found.  I  have 
seen  many  femoral  heads  removed  after  five  to  eight  weeks  of  such 
nondescript  treatment  because  no  union  developed,  and  while  func- 
tional results  were  fair  after  their  removal,  they  probably  would  not 
l>e  equal  to  a  bony  union  to  a  retained  head.  In.stances  of  impaction 
with  shortening  in  adults,  n)entgenograms  of  which  betray  angularity 
and  distinct  line  of  fracture,  on  open  operation  within  n  few  weeks 
after  accident  show  bony  union,  iiot  firm,  but  such  as  will  later  liecome 
firm.  I  have  operated  on  several  of  these  to  obtain  lietter  length  of 
the  limb  by  means  of  the  mechanical  extension  and  various  methods 
of  fixation.  Frangcnheim'  found  that  the  periosteal  covering  of  the 
neck  was  very  inactive  osteogenetically  and  that  when  bony  union 
followed  fractures  of  tlie  neck  the  callus  arose  in  moat  part  from 
the  cancellous  bone,  complete  ossification  not  following  before  one 
year.  Absorption  of  this  bone  may  occur  even  in  impacted  cases  and 
is  due,  I  believe,  entirely  to  vascular  disturbances  from  the  throm- 
bose of  blo<x! vessels.  If  earlj-  motion  is  allowed  or  imf>erfect  immob- 
ilization used,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  fresh  sprouts  of  blooch'essels 
and  osteoblastic  columns  from  the  cancellous  bone  become  discouraged 
and  fibrous  or  non-union  takes  place.  .\t  times  also,  a  vigorous  callus 
is  thrust  out  and  Ixiny  union  inaugurateil,  but  because  of  faulty  treat- 
ment, too  early  weight-bearing,  or  imperative  ambulatory  care,  before 
calcification  of  the  new  bone  can  follow,  the  use  of  the  limb  causes  a 
retrograde  process  of  absorirtion,  and  a  fibrous  union  is  the  outcome. 
Instances  are  on  reconl  where  the  whole  neck  has  been  absorbed,  leav- 
ing the  head  free  an<i  a  false  joint  between  it  and  the  shaft. 

If  all  cases  coulil  be  put  in  anatomical  apposition  and  given  a  fair 
chance  for  bony  union,  there  would  be  less  complication  of  tliis  phase 
of  the  fracture.     For  the  reasons  given  and  the  exigences  of  imme- 
diate health,  in  a  large  number  of  cases  anatomical  reposition  and 
retention  are  not  faithfully  sought.    The  fracture  may  not  be  recog- 
nised at  all,  and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  character  of  the 
repair  is  so  varied  and  so  unsatisfactory  because  an  opjmrtunity  is 
1  not  given  to  solicit  bony  union  through  the  placing  of  the  fragments 
I  in  apposition.    Cervical  fractures  take  longer  to  heal  than  any  others 
'  of  the  body.    The  necessity  for  use  and  movement  of  the  hip  and 
body  in  daily  demands  interferes  seriously  with  correct  repair,  and 
the   long   stay   in   l»ed   and   confinement   mitigate   a   happy   result. 
The  repair  effort  takes  place  in  large  part  frt>ni  the  lowr  fragment, 
the  upper  fragment  being  able  to  do  little  more  than  hold  its  own,  , 
viability  liecause  of  its  nutrition.     To  refer  again  to  impactin 
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value  is  twofolfi  especially  in  elderly  people.  It  absolutely  holds  the 
fragments  in  apposition.  Treatment  of  the  impacted  cases  is  always 
of  the  most  gentle  sort  with  every  regard  not  to  break  it  up,  because 
observations  shows  that  ununit^  fractures  result  in  this  region  so 
frequently.  As  much  care  should  be  taken  to  bring  unimpacted  frag- 
ments into  apposition  as  is  taken  to  hold  the  impacted  ends  together, 
and  better  results  will  be  observed.  Murphy'  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  fewer  cases  of  femoral  neck  fractures  would  give  poor  results 
if  they  had  been  immobilized  in  abduction,  or  nailed,  to  obtain  primary 
union  without  shortening  or  absorption,  and  believes  that  the  friction 
of  the  neck  on  the  head  fragment  where  immobilization  is  short, 
imperfect,  and  followed  by  use,  leads  to  an  absorption  process.  Evi- 
dence is  shown  in  a  case  followed  for  two  years  and  four  months,  of 
much  absorption,  the  neck  disappearing  completely  out  to  the  shaft 
and  only  a  small  button  of  bone  remaining  in  the  acetabulum.  This 
disappearance  is  largley  a  matter  of  blood  supply  and  mobilizatiou, 
for  absorption  in  the  epiphyseal  area  characteristically  takes  place 
from  within  outward, 

Ashhurst  and  Newell'  traced  21  cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck  after 
three  years  and  found  that  62  per  cent,  of  them  had  entirely  useful 
limbs.  Cotton'  says  that  non-union  in  fracture  of  the  neck  is  not 
rare  in  cases  showing  impaction  at  first,  as  this  frequently  gives  way 
and  there  follows  some  bone  absorption,  even  if  associat^J  only  with 
the  repair  process.  Fracture  in  the  trochanteric  region  almost  invari- 
ably unites  with  bone,  often  with  great  deformity  and  disability  there- 
from, whereas  fracture  higher  up  on  the  neck,  if  solidly  impacted, 
unites  with  shortening  and  mope  or  less  deformity  of  eversion,  giving 
fair  clinical  results.   ' 

Imperfect  im|jactious  which  tend  to  perpetuate  the  deformity 
give  also  fair  results  unless  loosened.  In  loose  fractures,  which  are 
really  accidental  incidences  of  non-impact  ion,  there  is  no  bony  union, 
but  a  ser\'iceable  fibrous  union  often  results. 

I'nrecognized  cases,  contusions  of  the  hip,  and  persistent  limping 
and  pain  in  children  should  be  more  carefully  investigated  and  diag- 
nosed with  the  Hoentgen  raj's  as  an  adjunct  used  as  freely  as  a  white 
blood  count  is  employed  in  intra-abdominal  differentiations.  Careful 
searching  of  drie<l  plates  of  these  cases  will  show  many  passed  over 
fractures,  ami  there  will  be  less  interstitial  absorption  of  the  neck 
and  rarefying  osteitis  observed.  When  the  neck  is  absorbed  and 
use  of  the  limb  is  maile,  pressure  gra«lually  forces  the  shaft  up  ontf) 
the  dorsum  ilii,  and  the  body  weight  is  carrietl  by  the  Y-ligament 
with  much  pain  and  disturbance.  Lane  denies  the  existence  of  these 
conditions  when  anatomical  approximation  is  made. 

After  the  haw  of  the  Tieck  is  broken  and  splits  extend  into  the 
trochanteric  »m\  with  separations  and  elevations  of  the  periosteum, 
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an  abundant  callus  is  found.  The  new  bone  fills  in  the  areas  of  blood- 
clot  between  the  bone  surface  and  the  periosteum,  or  if  the  periosteum 
is  torn,  the  bony  outgrowth  extends  into  the  attached  tendons  and 
capsular  structures,  A  large  callus  may  thus  form  a  buttress  encircling 
the  upper  fragment  and  acetabulum,  no  union  in  the  neck  may  be 
present,  and  yet  the  patient  can  support  himself  on  the  limb  and 
walk  comfortably.  On  the  other  hand,  exostoses  from  this  bone  pro- 
liferation may  extend  in  a  manner  to  restrict  joint  motion  seriously, 
or  by  extension  of  a  periarticular  thickening  of  the  joint  structures, 
render  walking  painful  and  limit  joint  motion.  One  such  case  at  Mercy 
Hospital  gave  on  examination  all  findings  of  a  completely  ankylosed 
joint.  Roentgenogram  was  not  decisive,  but  seemed  to  show  an 
exostosis  which  on  open  operation  was  discovered  to  interfere  with 
joint  motion  and  its  removal  without  opening  the  joint  capsule  resulted 
in  perfect  freedom  of  motion  in  the  hip.  Advances  in  bone  surgery, 
both  in  mechanical  and  operative  treatment,  are  greatly  reducing  the 
percentage  of  absolute  non-unions  ■  and  improving  final  functional 
results  beyond  hope  of  former  times. 

Repair  may  be  further  altered  by  constitutional  disturbances  or 
too  prolonged  treatment.  In  children  excessive  weight  for  extension 
may  pull  the  trochanter  below  its  normal  level  and  increase  Alsberg's 
angle  so  that  a  condition  of  coxa  valga  results,  accommodated  by  a 
tipping  of  the  pelvis  when  the  patient  becomes  ambulatory.  Many 
months — from  four  to  ten — are  needed  for  full  bony  consolidation  of 
this  fracture,  and  remeasurements  can  be  made  weekly  after  weight- 
bearing  is  started  to  make  sure  that  the  neck  is  not  yielding,  though 
function  seems  good  and  pain  is  absent.  Premature  use  is  thus  to  be 
checked  by  the  use  of  a  crutch  for  a  few  weeks  and  may  ward  ofT  a 
later  permanent  shortenii^  and  deformity.  If  the  hip-joint  becomes 
the  seat  of  low-grade  arthritis  or  synovitis,  the  repair  may  terminate 
disastrously  from  a  functional  standpoint.  Suppuration  has  been 
reported  following  hematogenous  infection.  Where  the  head  is 
excised  most  cases  result  in  shortening  and  stiffness  in  the  joint  caused 
by  lack  of  support  of  the  head  and  the  periarticular  changes.  A  new 
joint  readily  forms  and  fair  function  b  enjoyed,  but  most  cases  do 
better  with  the  establishment  of  a  complete  bony  ankylosis  from 
neck  to  pelvis  which  gives  no  motion  but  permits  weight-bearing 
without  pain. 

Signs  and  Symptoms. — These  different  types  of  fracture  are  con- 
sidered together,  as  many  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  are  conmion  to 
both,  varying  in  degree  only.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  patient's 
history,  especially  as  to  previous  injuries  to  the  hip  or  evidence  of 
disease  there  or  elsewhere  that  may  influence  fracture.  Tuberculosis, 
carcinoma,  and  acute  infections  in  any  part  of  the  body,  bone  cysts 
and  other  pathological  influence,  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  well  as  the 
iounediate  history  of  trauma  and  its  nature.  In  elderly  people  and 
children  the  possibility  of  slight  violence  must  be  carefully  brought 
out  in  questioning  as  it  is  frequently  a  cause. 
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Local  Trauma — Bruising  and  swelling  of  the  injured  hip  are  present 
when  the  cause  b  severe  violence.  These  may  be  lacking  entirely 
when  the  fall  has  heen  but  a  short  distance  and  when  the  fracture 
followed  a  twisting  or  slip  which  was  the  real  cause,  the  fall  being 
secondary  and  checked  by  the  patient's  catching  at  a  near-by 
support. 

/^ws  of  Function. — This  is  the  most  striking  finding  of  all,  for  while 
It  severe  contusion  on  the  hip  can  for  a  short  time  cause  loss  of  func- 
tion in  the  limb,  it  is  rarely  complete.  In  fracture  in  children,  as  stated, 
the  loss  of  function  may  also  be  of  short  duration  or  entirely  absent, 
so  that  they  can  walk  away  from  the  scene  of  injury.  In  adults  or  in 
old  people  this  is  rare  indeed,  and  the  Urab  is  usually  found  slightly 
flexed  and  rotated  outward  and  the-  patient  can  bear  no  weight  on  it 
nor  raise  it  from  the  floor.  Walker,'  in  his  112  cases,  found  loss  of 
function  pronounced  in  94,  in  but  few  of  which  could  the  heel  be 
brought  up  toward  the  hip.  Formerly  differentiation  between  frac- 
tures near  the  head  (intracapsular)  and  those  near  the  base  {extra- 
ca])sular)  was  built  on  the  relative  degree  of  loss  of  power.  This 
method  is  liable  to  so  many  errors  that  it  is  valueless.  Instances  of 
I>atients  being  able  to  walk  after  fracture  are  recorded.  Most  prob- 
abl>'  impaction  of  firm  enough  character  was  present  to  permit  it. 
By  muscular  action  the  patient  may  be  able  to  flex  the  thigh  on  the 
trunk,  but  the  knee  flexes  at  the  same  time  and  the  heel  does  not 
rise  from  the  bed.  Twice  I  have  seen  vigorous  men  with  impacted 
fracture  from  direct  violi^nce  who  could  raise  the  foot  some  six  inches 
from  the  ground  on  supreme  effort.  Mr.  Robert  Jones  has  stated  that 
the  patient  can  often  lift  the  leg  from  the  bed  in  impacted  fracture, 
and  a  correct  <liagnusis  is  only  arrived  at  when  spontaneous  disimpac- 
tion  occurs  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  injury.  In  severe  contusions, 
the  limb  may  assume  the  position  of  fracture  and  be  quite  useless, 
but  the  di.sability  is  not  so  profound  and  a  few  days'  delay,  coupled 
with  other  findings,  or  the  roentgenogram,  will  establish  a  diagnosis. 
Capsular  distention  from  hemarthrosis  cannot  explain  these  cases, 
as  the  foot  tends  to  assume  the  rotated  inward  position  when  the 
capsule  is  under  slight  pressure,  as  I  have  shown  on  the  cadaver. 
I'nibahly  temporary  muscular  paralysis  allows  the  limb's  weight  to 
mII  it  oiit.^  The  position  of  the  limb  is  quite  characteristic.  It  lies 
slightly  flexed,  abducted  and  rotated  outward  and  is  helpless.  The 
foot  may  lie  entirely  on  its  outer  surface  because  of  gravity  and  relaxed 
muscles,  and  the  angularity  of  the  site  of  fracture.  The  posterior  part 
of  the  neck  being  extracapsular  and  more  fragile  is  more  comminuted. 
A  position  of  relaxation  in  resting  is  established  with  the  toes  turned 
slightly  out,  an<l  with  the  loss  of  the  support  of  the  femoral  neck  this 
IKisitioii  is  exagg(.'rate<l.  In  ca.ses  of  impaction  with  the  trauma 
n'ccive<l  when  the  leg  is  inverted  the  limb  may  not  roll  outward,  but 
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remain  in  a  norma)  position  or  be  inverted.  Inversion  is  very  rare, 
and  the  slightest  manipulation  unlocking  fragments  will  cause  the 
foot  to  be  everted.  When  little  eversion  is  present,  by  grasping  the 
foot  on  the  normal  and  injured  side  at  the  same  time,  the  surgeon 
may  remark  the  degree  of  limitation  of  passive  inversion  on  the  frac- 
tured leg.  The  upper  part  of  the  thigh  appears  swollen  and  ecchy- 
motic,  if  a  few  days  have  elapsed  since  injury.  Its  fulness  is  more 
marked  in  fractures  at  the  base  of  the  neck.  Shortening  is  apparent 
at  a  glanw,  even  with  the  eversion  taken  into  account,  and  it  is  made 
more  noticeable  by  the  fact  that  pain  is  constant,  referred  to  the 
trochanter  and  upper  surface  of  the  thigh  and  can  always  be  aggravated 
by  passive  motion.  If  the  leg  is  supported  in  a  comfortable  position, 
this  s.vmptom  is  lacking,  hut  very  slight  external  movements  or 
active  attempts  to  move  the  limb  cause  its  return,  so  that  the  patient 
is  content  to  let  it  lie  quietly. 

Measurements  taken  during  push-and-pull  traction  on  the  leg  will 
show  a  <lifference  caused  by  lack  of  firm  support  at  the  neck  when  it 
is  broken. 

Localized  tenderness  under  pressure  about  the  trochanter  and  hip 
is  present.  The  examination  by  firm  but  pointed  pressure  on  the  groin 
will  find  a  point  of  deep  tenderness  over  the  head.  Slight  jars  on  the 
heel  or  knee  ma,v  disa>ver  great  tenderness  localized  abt>nt  the  hip, 
but  this  is  not  very  valuable  evidence. 

Flattening  of  the  hip,  relaxation  of  fascia  between  the  great  tro- 
chanter and  the  iliac  crest  is  also  an  observation  of  value.  Comparison 
must  be  made  with  the  body  stripped  and  both  hip  regions  exposed 
to  good  light.  The  evidence  of  these  signs  is  permitted  by  the  short- 
ening of  the  limb  and  the  overriding  of  the  fragments. 

Crepitus  is  an  inconstant  finding,  and  its  absence  has  led  to  many 
diagnostic  errors  in  this  fracture.  Impaction  may  account  for  its 
failure  to  appear;  interposition  of  small  pieces  of  periosteum  or  torn 
capsule  or  the  overriding  of  the  fragments  also  may,  when  the  small  area 
of  the  neck  is  considered  and  the  tendency  for  the  upper  fragment 
to  tilt  forward  are  remembered.  It  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  elicit 
it  for  fear  of  destroying  impaction  or  working  into  the  site  of  fracture 
muscles  and  other  soft  parts  from  the  pressure  of  the  iliopsoas  across  the 
line  of  fracture  with  the  leg  in  complete  extension.  In  obscure  cases 
where  manipulation  of  the  hip  is  painful  and  fracture  is  possible 
crepitus  should  not  be  sought.  When  placing  an  injured  hip  in  a  com- 
fortable position  or  using  very  slight  manipulation,  the  surgeon  may 
fortunately  find  crepitus,  but  it  should  not  be  searched  for  by  exten-  ' 
sive  motions  which  are  painful.  Under  anesthesia  many  cases  believed 
to  be  impacted  will  give  crepitus  at  the  first  gentle  manipulation  after 
relaxation.  Gentle,  steady  extension  with  rotation  enough  to  correct 
eversion  will  not  often  break  up  an  imimction,  but  unguarded  violent 
attempts  of  rotation  of  the  limb  will.  The  placing  of  the  limb  in  a 
normal  {tosition  by  great  gentleness  with  steady  traction  is  quite 
harmless,  and  if  it  is  sustained  there  by  proper  support  there  is  less 
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danger  of  further  eversion  and  shortening  and  possible  breaking  up 
of  impaction. 

Shortening  of  the  limb  and  position  of  the  greater  trochanter  are 
most  important  findings.  Shortening  varies  from  one-half  inch  to 
three  inches,  depending  on  the  site  of  fracture,  the  force  of  the  violence, 
presence  or  absence  of  impaction  or  overriding,  and  by  alteration 
in  the  angle  between  neck  and  shaft.  If  the  fracture  lies  near  the 
head,  in  the  early  stage  shortening  is  supposed  to  be  little,  increasing 
as  the  unopposed  muscles,  the  recti,  hamstrings,  and  tensor  vaginee 
femoris  act.  When  the  fracture  is  near  the  base  of  the  neck  and 
overriding  is  marked  we  should  expect  the  maximum  amount  of 
shortening  just  after  the  injury,  possibh'  growing  less  in  a  few  hours 
when  muscular  spasm  is  lessened.  Shortening  may  be  small  because 
of  impaction,  and  suddenly  or  gradually  become  much  greater  when 
some  untoward  active  or  passive  motion  loosens  the  fragments. 
Tritely,  the  exception— which  may  be  a  lengthening  of  the  limb — 
proves  the  rule  of  the  general  finding  of  shortening  {Walker,  70  in 
112,  one-fourth  to  two  inches).  Shortening  is  indicated  by  displace- 
ment of  the  trochanter  upward  and  is  determined  by  the  following 
measurements:  First,  the  length  i»f  the  limb  as  compared  to  its 
fellow  member  is  to  be  asc;ertained.  To  decide  this,  bony  points  are 
selected  as  landmarks  and  pains  are  taken  to  place  the  limbs  in  a 
corresponding  position  in  relation  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  If 
one  leg  lies  parallel  to  the  axis  and  the  other  is  abducted,  measure- 
ments will  not  eorresiwnd,  so  the  limbs  must  be  placed  in  symmetrical 
relation.  A  long  stick  or  ruler  is  placed  between  the  legs  at  right 
angles  to  another  which  joins  the  two  anterior  superior  iliac  spines, 
and  each  leg  is  placed  to  make  an  equal  angle  with  this.  If  it  is  not 
desired  to  move  the  injured  limb,  although,  as  said,  it  does  little  harm 
to  straighten  the  foot,  the  sound  limb  is  moved  out  to  make  an 
equivalent  angle.  Palpation  is  then  made  to  locate  the  anterior 
superior  spines  definitely,  they  are  marked  with  ink  or  wet  crayon, 
and  the  same  markings  are  made  on  the  tips  of  the  internal  malleolus 
and  distances  measured  by  steel  tape  (Fig.  4!7).  In  fat  subjects  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  locate  the  spines,  or  in  the  marking,  the  skin 
slides  and  the  true  point  is  lost.  Practice  enables  one  to  become 
accurate.  If  a  pendulous  abdomen  forbids  use  of  the  spines  the  um- 
bilicus can  he  used  as  an  upper  mark,  but  it  is  less  accurate.  It  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  limbs  vary  in  length  when  no  trauma  or  fracture 
is  to  be  diagnosed.  Either  bone  of  each  leg  may  vary  so  that  the 
total  length  of  limbs  is  equal.  Bristow'  measured  128  cases  of  paired 
bones,  99  of  which  were  femora,  of  which  78  per  cent,  were  unequal. 
Wight,'  having  concluded  from  observation  that  many  uninjured 
limbs  wen;  of  different  lengths,  ineasijred  60  individuals  with  no 
fracture,  turning  the  figures  on  the  tape  down  so  that  they  could  not 
be  seen  and  found  equal  length  legs  in  only  ten  instances,  the  varia- 
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tion  reaching  as  high  as  one  and  three-eighths  inches.  This  findin 
was  later  confirmed  by  42  additional  measurements.  The  attain 
ment  of  precision  in  taking  measurements  is  a  matter  of  i 
practice,  and  even  adepts  will  not  agree  in  a  series  of  cases  mea; 
independently.  Bristow  mentions  a  series  of  ■■!12  measurements  ma< 
by  two  men,  in  which  their  figures  reached  agreement  in  but  12  j 
cent. 

Position  of  the  greater  trochanter  is  of  great  importance.  It  i 
drawn  upward  by  the  iliopsoas,  everted  with  the  limb  and  drawn  n 
to  the  middle  line  of  the  body  and  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ihum  by  the  adductors.  To  determine  its  position  the  following  tests 
are  helpful  and  quite  accurate:    N^laton's  line  is  one  drawn  from  the 


Fill.  417. — Mclhod  of  meaauriDs  lag  letiRth  [n>ni 
legs  make  ei]ual  nuglcD  with  Ui«  long  niJcr  placed  Ix-tv 
to  B  crosa  piece  ioiuing  the  twu  iliac  spines. 


anterior  superior  iMac  spine  to  the  most  prominent  part  palpable 
the  ischial  tuberosity.  In  fat  subjects  the  latter  point  is  rather  difficu] 
to  locate,  and  the  line  is  best  obtained  by  finding  this  point,  holding 
the  fingers  on  it  and  extending  to  it  a  tape  or  string  from  the  iliac 
spine.  The  line  can  be  marked  on  the  .skin  with  ink  or  skin  crayon 
and  the  pnsitit)n  of  the  trochanter  found.  Normally  this  line  strikes 
the  trochanter  jui^t  at  its  upjjcr  margin  with  the  leg  in  the  longitudinal 
body  axis.  If  the  bony  mass  of  the  triichanter  extends  above  this 
line,  shortening  of  the  neck  from  fracture,  or  alisorption  change 
this  axis,  or  dislocation  backward  are  present. 

Bryant's  line  and  iliofemoral  triangle  are  obtained  as  follows; 
limb  is  placed  iu  a  normal  position  if  possible,  the  patient  lying  on: 


I 
I 

mg^^n 


FRACTVRp:S  of  the   upper  ENn  of  the  femur        ()I3 

flat  surface.  From  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  a  perpentHfular 
is  dropped  to  this  surface  (l*'ig.  418,  a-c).  A  small  wooden  ruler  or 
pointer  acting  admirably.  The  long  axis  of  the  femur  extended 
upward  b-c  strikes  this  line,  and  the  distance  from  the  t<tp  of  the  tro- 
chanter to  the  perpendicular  is  measured  on  both  limbs.  In  fractures 
the  affected  side  will  be  found  shorter  {indicated  by  the  dotted  lines), 
the  relative  displacement  upward  of  the  trochanter  being  indicated 
by  the  difference  in  the  limbs. 

Morris's  bi trochanteric  test  is  little  used  but  is  of  value  also.  The 
observer  marks  the  midline  of  the  bo<ly  and  by  holding  his  head 
directly  over  this  measures  the  distance  from  the  midline  to  the  outer 
surface  of  each  trochanter,  either  by  tape  or  by  a  rule  with  a  rider  on 
each  end.  Shortening  on  the  injured  side  is  found  in  fractures  of  the 
neck  and  in  hip  dislocations,  but  the  phenomenon  of  relaxation  of  the 
fascia  lata  between  the  ilium  and  trochanter  is  also  a  natural  indica- 
tJon  of  this  shortening  and  requires  no  attempts  at  measurements, 
as  it  is  plainly  visible  to  the  observer.     When  the  fracture  extends 
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FlQ.  418. — Diagram  of^Bryant's  line  and  the  itioreinural  triangle.  Tlio  ctiilted  line 
repreaenta  the  diaplawmenC  upward  with  tonseiiueiil  flhorteniiiB  of  the  liasc  linp 
(Biyant.) 

into  the  trochanteric  area  and  the  trochanter  is  comminuted  and 
flattened,  it  can  be  felt  on  palpation  to  be  thickened  from  subsequent 
infiltration.  This  may  allow  a  differentiation  between  fractures  at 
the  base  of  the  neck  and  near  the  head  where  roentgenogram  Is  not 
available.  I  believe  that  efforts  to  demonstrate  a  movement  of  the 
trochanter  through  a  smaller  arc  or  rotation  of  the  limb  where  the 
neck  is  broken  are  valuel(^s.  No  satisfactory  determination  can 
thus  be  made  by  palpation,  antl  it  is  not  worth  the  pain  caused  and 
the  possibility  of  breaking  up  slight  impaction  in  those  cases  in  which 
this  is  needed. 

A  false  point  of  motion  can  sometimes  be  felt  by  the  fingers  tif  the 
hand  grasping  the  trochanteric  area,  rotation  of  the  leg  being  per- 
formed with  the  other  hand,  if  the  line  of  fracture  Is  at  the  base  of  the 
neck  and  has  allowed  the  shaft  to  be  completely  separated. 

Hennequin's  sign  is  valuable.  By  digital  compression  below  Pou- 
part's  ligament  outside  of  the  great  vessels,  one  may  «licit  pain  and 
tenderness  when  the  neck  is  broken  or  feel  a  bony  mass  nearer  the 
surface  than  on  the  sound  side.    This  is  caused  by  the  rotation  inward 
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and  upward  of  the  lieatl  fragment  and  the  irregularity  in  the  same 
direction  of  the  broken  neck. 

Diagnosis,^ I' noompUcateti  injuries  to  the  hip  region  in  elderly 
people  caused  h\'  a  trip  or  fall,  in  adults  caused  by  crushings  and 
other  severe  injuries  incident  to  occupation,  which  give  loss  of  func- 
tion in  the  limb  with  pain,  eversion,  shortening,  and  sometimes  crepitus, 
are  not  difBcult  to  diagnose.  If  the  solution  of  the  continuity  of  the 
neck  is  complete,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  diagnose,  but  if  impac- 
tion has  occurred  during  the  application  of  fracture  force  so  that 
slight  shortening  is  found,  no  crepitus,  and  doubtful  change  in  the 
position  of  the  trochanter,  more  trouble  is  experienced  in  coming  to 
a  definite  conclusion.  All  the  points  of  diagnosis  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  in  a  fresh  case  with  any  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  fracture 
no  chances  of  error  should  be  taken,  but  treatment  should  be  that  of 
fracture  until  one  is  satisfied  to  the  contrary.  More  inexcusable  errors 
have  been  committed  by  not  following  this  advice  than  by  treating 
suspected  cases  expectantly  as  fractures.  Every  surgeon  may  recall 
patients  with  neglected  fractures  in  this  area  who  have  come  to  him 
months  after  injury  limping  on  canes  or  crutches,  who  have  never 
had  any  treatment  directed  toward  fracture  and  whose  legs  were 
gradually  becoming  shorter.  If  shortening  after  trauma  is  demon- 
strated by  careful  comparison  when  other  symptoms  are  positive, 
fracture  should  be  diagnosed,  even  if  a  normal  difference  in  limbs 
is  considered.  Partial  loss  of  function  only  is  found  in  some  cases,  but 
as  given  above,  cases  in  children  and  elderly  people  must  be  watched 
and  if  possible  subjected  to  the  Roentgen  rays  for  confirmation.  Severe 
contusions  of  the  hip  followed  by  loss  of  power  and  eversion  of  the 
leg  are  not  accompanied  by  elevation  of  the  trochanter  or  other  signs 
of  fracture,  crepitus  is  absent,  and  after  a  day  or  so  of  complete  rest  in 
bed  function  usually  reappears  rapidly.  In  elderly  people  no  chance 
of  error  should  be  taken  by  the  medical  attendant.  If  the  patient 
is  allowed  to  bear  weight  on  an  undiagnosed  fracture  subsequent 
complications  will  surely  follow,  greatly  lessening  the  patient's  func- 
tional use  and  the  attendant's  reputation  at  the  same  time.  When  the 
case  is  not  seen  soon  after  injury  the  history  should  be  carefully 
inquired  into.  Evidence  of  the  immediate  position  and  condition  of 
the  limb  as  observed  by  both  the  patient  and  others  at  the  time  of 
injury,  the  possible  existence  of  former  fracture  not  recognized,  chronic 
arthritic  changes,  malignant  tumors  must  be  inquired  into,  and  careful 
general  examination  should  be  persisted  in.  Careful  measurements 
and  manipulations  should  follow,  and  then  in  any  doubtful  cases  the 
weight  of  evidence  should  be  increased  by  the  knowledge  of  many 
overlooked  cases. 

Loss  of  function,  a  small  amount  of  shortening,  no  crepitus,  and  a 
normal  feeling  trochanter  would  lead  to  a  diagnosis  of  impacted 
fracture  probably  near  the  head.  If  shortening  is  great,  crepitus 
present,  and  a  thick  painful  trochanter  is  palpated,  fracture  through 
the  base  of  the  neck  and  complete  separation  can  be  expected. 
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Disluoatiun  is  not  liifficult  tu  differentiate;  tlie  rigidity  of  the  limb, 
its  usual  adduc-tioii  and  flexed  ])(>sitiun  eliniiiuite  that  condition. 
In  cases  of  anteriiir  dislocation  with  evcrsion  of  the  hmh  the  head 
can  easily  be  felt  under  the  pubic  ramus;  but  if  the  head  is  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  ilium  in  backward  dislocation  the  task  is  more  difficult. 
In  dislocation  the  absence  of  the  head  in  the  acetabulum  maj'  be  felt, 
or  the  head  can  be  made  out  on  the  ilium.  In\ersion  in  fracture  is 
rare  and  may  change  into  eversion,  as  explainetl,  when  the  impaction 
or  overriding  are  released  by  traction. 

Prognosis. — Prognosis  depends  on  the  age,  treatment,  and  physical 
condition  of  the  patient  with  the  concurrent  shock  or  additional 
injuries,  if  age  alone  is  the  greatest  factor,  it  must  be  analj'zed  into 
the  condition  of  the  patient's  circulator^'  apparatus  and  his  reaction 
from  shock.  Each  case  has  to  be  judged  on  the  physical  findings  of 
the  general  condition  in  regard  to  immediate  danger  of  life  from  hypo- 
static pneumonia,  shock,  or  other  complications.  Fat  patients  with 
myocardial  changes,  those  with  chn)nic  bronchitis,  alcoholics,  and 
others  with  greatly  weakened  general  resistance  usually  succumb 
within  a  few  dajs,  eicitus  taking  place  in  a  mild  febrile  attack  with 
or  without  delirium.  In  others  of  good  habits  and  fair  condition, 
death  in  four  to  six  weeks  is  frequent,  generally  with  an  afebrile 
termination,  gradual  loss  of  strength,  and  pulmonary  etlema.  Ashhurat 
and  Newell'  anal.vzed  58  cases  with  a  mortality  of  29.5  per  cent.,  the 
end-results  giving  (52  per  cent,  useful  limbs.  Walker  gave  results  in 
112  cases  treated  by  the  abduction  method,  10  per  cent,  dying  during 
treatment  with  end-results  of  42  per  cent,  useful  limbs.  Ruth'  claims 
IIMI  per  cent,  bony  unions  through  the  Maxwell  treatment  with  far 
less  chance  of  the  ordinary  lung  complications,  because  the  patient 
can  be  put  in  a  sitting  posture  and  apposition  of  the  fragments  main- 
tained. 

While  the  immediate  mortality  is  high  up  to  the  first  six  or  eight 
weeks,  if  the  condition  of  cure  progresses  to  a  stage  to  allow  the 
patient  to  be  up  and  about  on  crutches  or  in  a  splint,  more  bony 
unions  are  obtained  than  was  formerly  expected,  especially  under 
the  modern  treatment,  both  operative  and  simple.  Cotton*  considers 
that  an  overregard  for  the  patient's  health  may  lead  to  an  under- 
regard  of  treatment,  and  that  most  cases  can  Ite  treated  surgically 
and  yet  made  comfortable.  Results  with  shortening,  eversion  of  the 
leg,  and  a  Ump  are  the  rule.  Restriction  of  the  hip  motion  is  incon- 
stant, depending  on  the  degree  of  abduction  with  the  change  in  the 
axis  uf  the  shaft  and  the  periarticular  changes  which  are  caused  by 
faulty  reposition  and  immobilization,  or  the  result  of  the  individual's 
tendency.  These  people  can  get  about  quite  comfortablj',  employing 
a  cane  antl  find  little  restriction  to  their  activities  alread\'  curtailed 
by  age.  They  tire  quickly,  but  s<x)n  learn  to  gauge  their  physical 
limit  and  are  fairly  content.  Some  hips  remain  constantly  painful 
1  Aim.  .if  .SiirR.,  190R,  xlviii,  748. 
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and  give  much  arthritic  [min  even  when  the  result  is  fair.  Walker's 
statistics  give  IS  deaths  out  of  112  ciises,  32  patients  not  found,  30 
unable  to  work  because  of  persistent  pain  and  restricte<l  ino\'ement 
at  the  hip,  usually  because  of  shortening  and  abduction;  22  showed 
improvement  and  fair  satisfaction. 

Fibrous  union  or  non-union  may  be  accompanied  by  good  function 
and  no  pain.  Murphy'  says  that  after  fracture  both  fragments  rea<lil\" 
undergo  absorption  on  account  of  the  peculiar  blood  supply  of  the 
bone  and  the  erosion  of  one  fragment  against  the  other,  and  tliat 
additional  reasons  for  poor  union  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this 
fracture  is  common  in  the  aged,  who  have  diminished  osteogenesis. 
The  bone  after  union  under  faulty  conditions  and  position  becomes 
subject  to  a  severe  strain  at  an  oblique  angle  to  its  long  axis,  because 
though  we  can  control  the  position  of  the  distal  fragment  to  a  certain 
extent,  we  cannot  control  the  head  fragment,  and  approximation  is 
very  difficult. 

Conant^  cites  7  cases  in  which  the  results  were  bad  in  2  and  fatal 
in  1.  He  believes  conservative  treatment  should  be  adopted  for  nine 
months  before  operation  is  considered  and  that  close  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  spica  and  its  firmness  in  cases  treated  with  immobiliza- 
tion in  plaster  will  improve  results.  Operative  results  of  fixation  and 
removal  of  the  head  are  given  under  Treatment. 

Treatment. — (I)  Immediate  treatment  concerns  itself  with  complica- 
tions and  other  injuries,  shock,  or  transportation  to  a  place  of  per- 
manent treatment.  Fixing  the  leg  to  its  fellow,  after  carefully  straight- 
ening the  eversion  by  bringing  the  foot  into  line,  can  be  done  by  ban- 
dages or  blanket  splints  covering  both  limbs.  A  Liston  splint  or  any 
long  padded  board  which  will  extend  from  axilla  to  heel  is  sufficient  to 
offer  support  by  firm  bandaging.  In  the  aged,  or  when  impaction  is 
determined,  no  manipulation  should  be  attempted  until  the  findings 
have  been  carefully  noted  and  analyzed. 

(2)  Permanent  non-operative  treatment  is  usually  directed  along 
the  following  lines:  (o)  When  age  or  other  conditions  threatening 
life  are  present,  the  first  care  is  to  preserve  it.  Prolonged  immobiliza- 
tion or  e\en  a  recumbent  position  may  be  contra-indicated,  so  that 
stimulaiitti,  sedatives  and  support  in  a  reclining  position  are  needed. 
The  large  ambulatory  splints,  either  with  felt  pads  or  pneumatic  cush- 
ions are  useful  in  cases  where  the  patient  is  able  to  carrj-  them  on 
crutches  or  with  support,  but,  usually,  feeble  patients  who  really 
demand  the  ambulatorj-  care,  are  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  and 
restriction  of  these  devices.  These  are  put  to  bed  well  bolstered  up, 
and  sand-bags,  mils  of  blanket,  and  other  supports  are  used  to  hold 
the  limb  in  comfortable  position.  If  impaction  in  these  cases  is  present, 
it  should  be  preserved.  A  little  stronger  class  of  patients  will  obtain 
this  treatment  and  in  addition  can  tolerate  a  Buck's  extension  and 
slight  elevation  of  the  foot  of  the  bed  to  act  as  a  counter-pull.    Main- 
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teiiuncc  of  personal  cleanliness  without  much  pain,  the  use  <if  imiis 
beneath  the  ImttwkM  to  avoid  decubitus  and  a  reasonable  degree 
of  (stmfort  and  control  of  the  wabbly  limb  are  supplied  by  simple 
supiM)rt  without  much  distress  to  the  patient.  Satisfactory  func- 
tional results  folU)w  this  treatment  in  perhaps  '.H)  per  cent,  of  cases, 
hut  the  mortality  is  high,  and  shortening  always  exists. 

(fe)  Continuous  extension.  If  we  lay  aside  this  above-mentioned 
class  which  represents  really  not  a  large  percentage  of  the  whole, 
the  majority  are  to  be  cared  for  to  obtain  bony  union  if  possible, 
and  a  minimum  of  shortening  and  displacement,  for  these  two  factors 
are  the  basis  for  future  happy  function.  Some  form  of  extension  is 
indicated;  on  that  point  all  agree.  Its  method  of  application  and 
other  expedients  needed  to  have  and  hold  apposition  of  fragments 
ik'iK'nd  on  the  site  of  fracture.  Buck's  extension  is  excellent  treatment 
if  applied  properly.  This  extension  applied  with  well-fitting  zinc 
oxide  plaster  on  a  carefully  shaved  limb  is  in  much  general  use. 
Counter-extension  should  be  provided  for  by  the  raising  of  the  foot  of 
the  bed  six  to  ten  inches  on  blocks  and  the  attachment  by  the  pulley 
rope  of  a  weight  of  ten  to  thirty  pounds.  The  weight  used  has  not 
been  heavy  enough  in  the  past,  and  it  should  be  increased  so  that  a 
grailual,  steady,  and  sure  lengthening  of  the  limb  takes  place  until 
the  trochanter  is  brought  down  to  its  proper  level.  It  is  impossible 
to  apply  extension  and  hold  the  leg  in  abduction  at  the  same  time 
inile.ss  accessory  splints  are  used  because  the  patient  shifts  his  posi- 
tion by  tilting  the  pelvis.  A  perineal  band  for  counter-extension  is 
also  advisable.  But  after  application,  if  the  weight  is  kept  pulling  and 
the  spreader  i»r  the  opposite  foot  do  not  get  in  contact  with  the  end  of 
the  bed,  the  pelvis  tilts  a  little  toward  the  injured  side  and  abduction 
in  a  measure  is  obtained.  At  least  the  adductor  muscles  are  stretched 
and  tightened  and  they  act  as  a  means  of  holding  the  fractured  ends 
in  contact.  If  control  skiagrams  are  made  after  the  treatment  it  can 
\k  ascertained  that  the  neck  lengthens  slightly  and  assumes  a  better 
axis.  Continuous  extension  by  the  Buck  arrangement  can  be  com- 
bined with  the  Hodgen  splint,  which  is  a  gutter  splint,  suspended  by 
wire  or  rope,  raising  the  whole  thigh  and  leg  from  the  bed  with  the 
knee  slightly  flexed.  By  the  fastening  of  the  foot  to  the  end  of  the 
splint  some  degree  of  extension  can  be  obtained  by  its  own  weight, 
or  the  Buck's  extension  may  be  added  with  the  leg  in  this  position. 

The  long  rigid  Liston  splint  has  little  place  in  scientific  treatment 
of  fractures  of  the  femoral  cervix.  It  cannot,  even  with  padding, 
be  made  to  conform  well  to  the  curving  chest  wall,  as  it  must  do  if 
it  is  to  hold  firmly;  it  allows  for  no  extension  if  the  leg  is  held  straight 
by  lieing  strapped  or  bandaged  to  it,  and  it  ties  the  patient  down  com- 
pletely to  a  flat  position.  As  a  temporary  measure  it  is  excellent;  as 
scientific  treatment  it  should  be  discarded, 

.■\nesthesia  is  rarely  needed  for  correction  of  position  to  a  simple 
upright  position  of  the  foot  and  a  straight  limb,  but  if  mechanical 
fxten.sion  is  first  to  be  applied  by  either  human  or  instrumental  agency, 
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anesthesia  is  indicated  to  relax  muscles  in  order  that  impaction  ma\' 
be  broken  and  an  efficient  reduction  of  fragments  be  secured.  Ewald' 
advises  disimpaction  in  all  cases  where  prolonged  after-treatment 
is  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  pulmonary  complications.  Stimson* 
considers  reduction  of  displacement  essential  to  proper  repair,  but 
believes  it  is  disadvantageous  in  fractures  at  the  base  of  the  neck 
with  crushing  into  the  trochanters,  because  an  hiatus  would  exist 
between  the  fragments.  This  is  particularly  true  when  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  neck  is  more  crushed  or  telescoped  than  the  anterior 
and  disimpaction  might  so  separate  the  surfaces  that  no  manipulation 
would  ever  bring  them  together.  Treatment  by  breaking  up  of 
impaction  followed  by  abduction  is  also  advocated  and  was  practised 
by  Senn  many  years  ago.  He  broke  this  up  and  then  swimg  the  leg 
in  marked  abduction,  encasing  both  thighs  and  trunk  in  a  ptaster-of- 
Paris  body  cast.  Embedded  in  this  cast  was  a  thumb-screw  with  a 
flat  end  which  pressed  on  a  pad  placed  over  the  trochanter,  its  support 
being  assured  by  enclosure  in  the  cast.  By  turning  this  up  he  could 
secure  increased  pressure  later  when  the  cast  dried  and  loosened,  or 
the  parts  within  became  shrunken,  so  that  constant  pressure  was 
maintained  against  the  trochanter  to  hold  the  neck  against  the  broken- 
ofF  head.  Whitman  and  Walker  also  advocate  the  abduction  treat- 
ment but  without  the  forced  pressure  on  the  trochanter.  This  treat- 
ment aims  to  hold  the  fragments  in  contact  and  to  gi\e  a  union  with 
the  normal  angulation  of  the  long  axis  of  the  neck  restored.  When 
removed  from  the  splint  and  brought  down  to  a  straight  position 
the  neck  axis,  Ijeing  normal,  overcomes  a  tendency  to  shortening. 
Although  he  likes  the  abduction  method,  Cotton*  criticizes  it,  inas- 
much as  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  letting  the  fragments  slip  past  each  other 
in  the  manipulation.  This  treatment  requires  the  heavy  body  cast 
and  is  open  to  the  objection  of  its  weight  and  irksomeness  and  the 
helplessness  of  the  patient,  and  though  the  results  obtained  are  pos- 
sibly better  than  those  with  a  Liston  splint,  with  or  without  Buck's 
extension,  or  a  simple  Buck's  extension,  the  confinement  in  the  cast 
must  be  considered.  Casts  also  will  break  or  crack,  the  soft  parts 
within  will  shrink,  and  looseness  makes  a  reapplication  necessary. 
This  is  tiresome,  expensive,  and  may  demand  anesthesia.  A  single 
spiea  encasement  of  the  thigh  and  body  is  also  used  but  allows  of  no 
abduction  to  overcome  angularity  of  the  neck  and  no  traction  to 
provide  for  extension.  To  maintain  abduction  in  one  or  both  legs 
it  is  necessary  to  enclose  one  leg  and  the  abdomen  completely  to 
fix  the  pelvic  bones  and  the  opposite  thigh  to  the  knee.  If  this  is 
not  done  the  lumbosacral  spine  curves  around  and  no  abduction  is 
possible  (Fig.  419}. 

Two  better  and   lighter  methods  of  maintaining  abduction  and 
extension  are  found  (Figs.  421,  422,  and  423).     The  Thomas  splint 

'  Wien.  klin.  Rutidachau.,  September  19.  1900,  p,  597. 
'  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  1913. 
>  Am.  Juur.  Orthop.  Surg.,  viij.  No.  4. 
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from  the  lower  dorsal  region  to  the  lieel  is  used  i>u  one  or  both  legs. 
This  splint  is  light,  and  by  means  of  a  perineal  hand  of  leather  wliieh 

is  tightened  to  the  rigid  frame,  extension  is  applied  by  Buck's,  which 
can  he  fastened  to  a  rati-liet  at  tlie  foot.     Any  dvgw  of  extension  on 


Fig.  419.— a  por 

a  hie  apjmral 

8  for  mec-h 

UnctlDn  can  l>o  uhtu 

tii-d  by  tiirni 

while  a  body  plialc 

oncBsement 

3  Hppliod. 

the  leg  can  be  exerted.  Abduction  is  also  provided  for.  Jones,  oT^^ 
Liverpool,  uses  this  exclusively  for  fracture  and  operated  cases  in 
place  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which  I  ha\'e  seen  him  use  only  in  the  con- 
genital dislocation  of  the  femur.    It  is  a  most  serviceable  spHnt,  call 


r-- 


FiQ.  420.— Thorn. 


be  made  cheaply,  and  can  be  used  many  times  over.    It  is  surprising 
it  is  so  seldom  seen  in  America. 

The  second  splint,  one  which  we  use  continuously  at  the  County 
Hospital,  Chicago,  is  the  Rainey  wooden  splint  (for  which  see  Fig. 


J 
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424).    Oil  thia  the  patient  rides  eomfortably  and  ai 
of  abduction  of  one  or  both  limbs  fan  be  obtained. 


ly  desired  dej 
Simply  throug] 


Fta.  421. — Thomu's  double  liip  gpliut  fur  mnintaininK  abduptinti  and  e 
Any  &Dgle  can  be  obljiincd,  and  wbea  uaed  on  a  child,  Ihc  child  and  appamlug  c^p  |i 
lucked  up  and  movod  at  will.    The  Figs.  422  oud  423  repreaeDt  the  Thomat  hip  hj 
for  extensiou  un  (he  leg  and  a  walkiiiR  caliper  with  a  heavy  periDea!  pad. 

bdiig  bandaged  to  the  splint  the  patient  cannot  turn  over  to  one  ^dvl 
or  the  other  (Fig.  425).    The  abduction  is  fortified  by  extension  t 
the  injured  side  hy  means  of  a  Hiick's  extension  with  the  requir 


Fio.  424. — The    Rainey    wimilfii    spUiU    (or    irmiiiibilifintr  Ihe  hipa  in  iii 
of  abduction,     Buth  side  pieces  held  by  malai  clamps  move  iu  Ibe  sluts  o[  the  c 

weiglit  fn>m  ten  to  thirty  pounds,  and  the  foot  and  leg  can  be  boun^'l 
into  inversion  without  destroying  tiie  traction.     Especially  vahiablel 
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is  this  in  operative  cases,  which  may  be  dressed  without  disturbing  i 
the  apparatus  at  all.  Our  routine  non-operative  treatment  in  cases  J 
which  tolerate  extension  consists  in  this  splint  with  suitable  exteinl 
sion  to  overcome  shortening  and  the  proper  angle  of  abduction  and  f 
inversion  for  five  or  six  weeks,  followed  after  that  time,  if  bony  union  J 


is  satisfactorily  inaugurateil,  by  a  light  plaster-of-Paris  spica  around  I 
abdomen  and  oiie  leg  to  hold  the  position  gained  and  protect  the  I^  J 
from  possible  refracture.  the  patient  being  alloweti  to  get  up  on  crutches  I 
an  hour  twice  a  day.  After  ten  to  fourteen  weeks  the  plaster  is  removed  j 
and  with  a  lift  on  the  side  of  the  nninjiired  font  so  that  no  weightj 


■hildren.     (Ripht«r.> 


■  ■  ( 


can  be  borne  on  tlie  injured  hip.     t'rutches  are  furnished  and  no 
weiglit  is  allowed  for  from  five  to  seven  months. 

The  Philips-Maxwell'  methtNi  uf  extension  and  counter  extensioD' 
(Kig.  426)  asdeseribed  bylluth,' iscalled  byhimtlieanatomiral  method. 


m.  Jour.  Med.  .Sci., 


I 
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He  reports  over  100  cases  so  treated  and  claims  bony  union  in  all. 
Arguments  advanced  in  its  favor  are  as  follows: 

(1)  It  overcomes  displacing  influence  of  muscular  action. 

(2)  It  keeps  all  soft  tissue  from  interference  with  union. 

(3)  It  uses  the  intact  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  to  maintain 
alignment. 

(4)  It  causes  no  pain. 

(5)  It  is  applicable  to  all  cases. 
This  treatment  is  briefly: 

(1)  The  thigh  is  flexed  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk  that  the  line  of 
action  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  may  be  brought  above  and  away  from 
contact  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  joint. 

(2)  Outward  pull  on  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  is  made 
by  an  assistant  that  the  trochanter  major  may  be  brought  out  as 
prominently  on  the  injured  as  on  the  uninjured  side,  while  traction 
is  made  on  the  limb  until  all  displacement  is  overcome. 

(3)  The  lateral  pull  on  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  is 
adjusted  and  steadied,  and  by  Buck's  extension  and  counter-extension 
to  the  limb  in  line  with  the  trunk,  normal  length  is  maintained. 

(4)  Adjustment  of  traction  by  pulleys  and  weights  is  made  both 
in  line  of  the  body  and  laterally  so  that  there  shall  be  no  tendency 
to  shortening,  eversion  of  the  foot,  flattening  of  the  hip,  or  dropping 
of  the  greater  trochanter  below  its  normal  level. 

The  foot  of  the  bed  and  the  side  corresponding  to  the  injury,  should 
be  raised  to  counteract  the  body  weight  and  to  overcome  the  tendency 
of  the  patient  to  be  drawn  toward  the  lateral  point  of  traction.  As 
the  upper  fragment  is  passive,  this  adjustment  continues  whether 
the  patient  is  flat  or  sitting  up.  This  lateral  pull  is  obtained  by  a 
weight  adjusted  on  the  side  of  the  bed  at  the  level  of  the  anterior 
superior  spine  about  ten  inches  above  the  mattress,  connecting  with 
a  band  of  adhesive  plaster  four  inches  wide  passed  around  the  thigh 
high  up  and  held  open  by  a  wooden  spreader.  To  avoid  pressure  of 
the  veins  of  the  thigh  a  thick  piece  of  saddler's  felt  is  applied  to  the 
inner  surface  beneath  the  adhesive.  The  spreader,  in  addition  to  lead- 
ing to  avoidance  of  venous  pressure,  also  insures  better  inward  rota- 
tion of  the  limb.  This  lateral  traction  rolls  the  femoral  shaft  in, 
pulls  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  neck,  holds  the  fragments  in 
contact,  and  puts  the  capsule  on  the  stretch. 

Dyas'  has  ingeniously  modified  this  by  placingjka  piece  of  8  x  4 
scantling  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  bed  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
above  it,  fastened  at  both  the  head  and  foot,  and  at  a  point  opposite 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  by  nailing  another  2x4  piece  at 
right  angles  to  the  horizontal  piece.  A  fracture  bed  is  made,  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  perpendicular  scantling  is  nailed  to  one  of  the 
boards  to  afford  a  rigid  support  for  the  pulley  and  lateral  weight. 
This  side  bar  can  also  be  used  by  the  patient  to  shift  his  portion 

'  Railway  Surg.  Jour.,  April,  1914. 
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in  bed  and  raise  himself  on  to  the  bed  pan.  The  lateral  traction 
weight  is  about  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  longitudinal,  i.  e.,  from  ten 
to  sixteen  pounds.  The  weights  are  greatest  when  the  treatment  is 
started,  but  as  the  muscles  relax  they  are  reduced.  Ever>'  third  day 
the  knee  is  flexed  with  an  assistant  making  traction  in  place  of  the 
weight  removed. 

Cotton'  believes  that  all  Ruth's  cases  were  fractures  at  the  base 
of  the  neck  and  that  this  treatment  is  decidedly  non-anatomical  for 
those  near  the  head  (intracapsular),  as  the  lateral  traction  tends  to 
separate  tlie  surfaces.  If  a  true  neck  fracture  has  no  real  impaction 
or  it  has  given  way,  the  position  is  to  be  corrected,  not  through  break- 
ing up  the  impaction  loosely,  but  through  remodeling  it,  this  being 
accomplisheil  by  the  abducted  position  and  recourse  to  malleting. 

Operative  Treatment. — Open  operation  is  reserved  tor  certain  cases 
subject  to  the  general  conditions  and  restrictions  expressed  in  the 
chapter  on  Operative  Treatment,  but  broadly  speaking  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  closed  method  fails.  It  shoukj  not  increase  immediate 
mortality,  and  it  sliould  prevent  the  unfavorable  results  of  conserva- 
tive treatment,  or  the  functional  results  of  conservative  treatment 
must  be  shown  to  be  intolerable  before  all  cases  are  operated  on. 
Absence  of  union  is  ilifflcult  to  determine  before  open  operation;  the 
following  facts  should  be  determined  as  an  aid  to  belief: 

(1)  Ability  to  push  the  trochanter  upward. 

(2)  Rotation  of  the  troc;hanter  in  an  arc  smaller  than  that  of  the 
uninjured  side  (doubtful). 

(.'i)  The  relative  position  of  the  trochanter  shown  by  two  roent- 
genograms, one  taken  lying  at  ease,  the  other  with  force  pushing 
upward  on  femur. 

Indications  for  operative  treatment  are: 

(1)  Ununited  loose  fibrous  union  of  at  least  ten  weeks  duration 
under  conservative  treatment,  with  loss  of  function,  in  those  able  to 
withstand  operation, 

(2)  Unrecognized  and  untreated  cases  with  disability,  cases  which 
have  been  called  sprains  or  dislocations. 

i'.i)  Markefl  angular  deformity  and  shortening  in  crhildren  and 
adolescents,  conditions  which  lead  to  coxa  vara  and  further  shortening. 

(4)  Fracture  resulting  in  shortening  and  deformity  in  vigorous 
adults  on  whom  extension  has  little  effect  and  cannot  be  maintained. 

(5)  (^er\'ic'al  fractures  complicated  by  dislocation  of  whole  or  part 
of  the  hea<l. 

Mcth'xh.^{\)  Artificial  impaction  as  proposed  bj'  Cotton.*  This, 
while  really  not  an  open  method,  involves  anesthesia  in  nearly  every 
case,  and  is  put  here  for  convenience.  This  method  is  used  to  "  a.ssist 
nature,"  and  is  based  on  the  fac-t  that  the  fracture  leaves  two  surfaces 
<»f  cancellous  bone  with  a  cortical  sliell  which  can  be  bn)ught  into 
a|i])roxiniation  and  then  !«!  hammered  togt^ther  by  force  applied  on 
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the  trochanter.  Under  light  anesthesia  the  leg  is  drawn  down  and 
crepitus  obtained  between  the  fragments;  then  a  felt  pad  is  placed 
over  the  trochanter  on  the  injured  side,  counter-pressure  is  made  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  half-dozen  blows  with  a  heavj- 
wooden  mallet  are  given  over  the  trochanter  in  the  direction  of  the 
neck  axis.  The  leg  is  then  tested  to  see  if  its  tendency  to  shortening 
or  eversion  has  been  lost,  or  if  the  shaft  rotates  on  the  neck  axis. 
If  the  impaction  holds,  the  leg  is  put  in  a  long  side  splint  and  traction 
is  discontinued.  This  tries  to  do  at  oine  sitting  what  the  Senn  method 
hoped  to  accomplish  by  constant  pressure.  The  original  article  cited 
two  cases,  the  first  in  a  man,  sixty  years  old,  who  after  a  year  had 
one-half  to  three-fourths  inch  shortening  with  slight  eversion,  but 
who  could  not  raise  his  heel  from  the  bed  with  leg  in  extension.  The 
second  was  in  a  man,  forty-eight  years  old,  who  obtained  bony  union 
with  no  shortening  but  with  some  rotation  outward.  The  question 
arises  in  deeply  impacted  cases  with  shortening  whether  they  could 
be  loosely  broken  up  and  reimpacted  by  this  method. 

(2)  Open  operation  with  simple  replacement  after  freshening  the 
fragments.  Whitman'  reports  an  unrecognized  case  of  neck  fracture 
in  which  there  was  a  fraction  of  an  inch  shortening  with  outward 
rotation  and  muscular  fixation.  This  he  opened,  and  found  the  head 
lying  separately  and  behind  the  neck,  but  by  rotating  the  limb  inward, 
the  fragments  being  held  separated  by  a  chisel,  he  was  able  to  restore 
it  to  a  normal  position.  Dowd  (same  page)  reports  a  similar  case  in 
a  ten  year  old  girl  treated  three  years  before,  in  whom  there  existed 
after  that  time  no  shortening,  but  the  roentgenogram  showed  depres- 
sion deformity  of  the  femoral  neck,  a  fact  from  which  he  concluded 
that  this  femur  had  apparently  grown  more  than  the  other.  Nothing 
was  said  as  to  the  possibility  of  pelvic  tipping.  Albee  also  mentions 
such  a  case. 

(3)  Open  operation  for  nailing  on  the  head  with  nails,  or  bone,  or 
ivory  )>egs.  Many  instances  of  these  operations  are  now  in  the  litera- 
ture, anil  the  relative  value  of  just  what  material  is  to  be  used  depends 
on  the  operator's  choice  and  confidence  in  his  asepsis.  Originally 
this  was  Nicolayson's  method,  in  which,  without  opening  the  site  of 
fracture,  he  drove  a  nail  through  the  trochanter  into  the  head  and  on 
into  the  acetabulum  to  insure  immobility.  Various  refinements  have 
followed,  directed  toward  assurance  of  alignment  of  the  two  frag- 
ments by  exposure  through  the  opened  capsule,  and  there  have  been 
variations  in  the  character  of  and  method  of  insertion  of  the  fixing 
agent.  Cotton'  considers  the  nail  a  temporary  fixation;  so  he  leaves 
it  projecting  beyond  the  skin  surface,  removing  it  after  three  to  six 
weeks.  Dawbarn*  first  pulls  down  the  trochanter  by  a  few  days' 
Buck's  extension;  then,  under  local  anesthesia  of  0.5  per  cent,  cocaine 
in  the  skin  and  0.2  to  0.1  per  cent,  in  the  deeper  tissues,  he  incises 
with  midpoint  three  inches  below  top  of  great  trochanter.    He  drills 
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tlie  tfiiHir  thrciugh  tlie  cortex  and  thfii  introduces  a  ioiit;  steel  tn)car 
at  an  angle  ()f  12")  to  I'M)  degrees  slightly  forward  toward  the  head. 
Into  this  he  passes  a  three-inch  nail,  the  head  of  which  he  filew  off 
and  <lri\'es  on  into  the  bone  substance  for  an  inch  to  become  absorbed 
iir  encysted.  In  addition  he  injects  around  the  nail  tract  a  l«)iled 
solution  of  one-half  each  pure  glycerin  and  glycerit  tannine  (V.  S.  P.) 
to  promote  callus  formation. 

TechiuG  ol  Open  Operation. — Approach  to  the  hip-joint  is  possible 
tlirougli  three  incisions: 

(1)  Anterior  angular  between  tlie  tensor  vaginse  femoris  and  the 
sartorius.  Tliis  does  not  demand  the  cutting  of  any  muscles,  as  there 
are  none  in  front  of  the  femoral  neck  except  the  iliacus,  which  is 
attached  below  to  the  lesser  trochanter.  Division  of  the  fascia  and 
deep  separation  brings  the  operator  at  once  to  the  femoral  neck  but 
does  not  allow  much  room. 

(2)  Posterior  or  Kocher  incision  behind  the  trochanter,  which 
involves  cutting  tlie  glutei  muscles  and  the  pyriformis. 

(3)  Lateral  U-shaped  incision  about  the  trochanter.  After  a  flap 
of  skill,  fas(tia,  and  fat  is  reflected  the  greater  trochanter  with  its 
attached  musi'les  is  removed  by  a  Gigli  .saw  and  turned  upward,' 
This  exposes  the  neck  of  the  femur  an<l  the  joint  capsule.  If  the 
joint  is  not  open  the  surgeon  incises  it,  and  by  abducting  and  rotating 
the  limb  outward  brings  the  fragments  into  view.  The  operator 
proceeds  to  examine  the  line  of  fracture,  especially  as  to  (a)  viability 
of  fragments,  as  determined  by  their  color  or  by  the  scra]>ing  of  the 
bone  ends  to  obtain  oozing  of  blood;  (6)  pseudarthrosis,  or  pieces  of 
capsule  between-  (c)  amount  of  bone  absorption  of  the  neck  and 
feasihilitj-  of  approximating  the  fragments.  If  the  head  is  viable,  or 
is  to  be  fastened  on  as  a  transplant,  necrotic  but  aseptic,  the  frac- 
tured eilges  are  radically  freshene<l  and  a  long  nail  is  driven  through 
the  trochanter  into  the  head  with  the  leg  held  in  abduction  and 
mechanical  extension.  The  joint  capsule  may  then  be  closed  by  cat- 
gut and  the  tn>chanter  attache*!  to  tlie  femur  again  by  a  small  nail, 
and  the  deeji  fascia  and  skin  closed.  If  the  head  has  been  completely 
absorbfti,  the  muscles  attached  to  tlic  trochanter  are  relieve<I  of  their 
insertion  in  accordance  with  Muri)hy'.s'  mctlnxi,  and  four-flfths  of 
the  trfK'hanter  is  cut  off,  reattached  by  nail  to  the  head  end  of  the 
neck,  and  placed  in  the  cleaned-out  acetabulum.  This  method  is 
uj>]ili('able  to  fracture  dislocations  with  the  head  out  of  the  acetabulum 
and  in  an  unusable  condition.  Fragments  of  joint  capsule  are  trimmed 
off  and  removed  from  a  position  between  fragments,  and  the  limb  is 
put  up  in  alxluction  for  ten  to  twelve  weeks  on  a  Itainey  splint; 
not  l>e  l>e  used  for  six  months. 

I'ixation  by  |H'gs  of  autogenous  bone,  or  by  ivory,  has  been  done 
with  succcs,s.  If  there  is  not  much  absorption  of  the  neck,  and  there 
is  no  objection  to  taking  the  tibial  splint,  this  is  the  oi)eratiDn  of 

I  .Murphj-B  Clinics,  ii,  426.  '  Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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choice,  because  no  foreign  body  is  left  behind  (Fig,  427).  The  tro- 
chanter can  be  sawed  off  or  not — better  not — and  a  suitable  hole 
opened  on  the  femur,  a  small  tunnel  dug  down  into  the  neck  with  a 
curette  or  reamer  and  the  bone  splint  driven  home  as  if  it  were  a 
nail,  the  leg  in  abduction.  Very  careful  subsequent  handling  is 
necessary  to  avoid  breaking  the  peg.  Immobilization  should  be  about 
three  months  in  abduction.  Davison'  and  others  have  reported  opera- 
tions of  this  character. 

Suturing  of  the  periosteum  is  not  a  useful  procedure.  Konig,  quoted 
by  Stimson,'  obtained  one  good  result  in  five  cases.  If  exposure 
sufficient  to  allow  periosteal  suture  is  made  and  this  difficult  task 
performed,  it  would  be  wiser  to  insure  bony  approximation  by  one  of 
the  fixation  methods.    Excision  of  the  head  with  placing  of  the  upper 


Fio.  427.— Fracture  of  tho  fci 


of  ftuctura  Kt  tho  base 


end  of  the  femoral  neck  in  the  acetabulum  is  used  in  some  cases,  but 
many  viable  heads  are  removed,  whicK  if  attached  would  become 
firmly  united  and  give  better  function.  To  remove  the  head  one 
has  to  free  it  from  adhesions,  cut  the  ligamentum  teres,  and  then  pry 
it  out  of  the  acetabulum,  the  cartilage  being  curetted  out  with  a  sharp 
spoon.  The  trochanter  can  be  attached  to  the  neck  as  a  new  head. 
When  the  fracture  site  is  exposed,  the  head  fragment  is  shown  to 
have  insufficient  circulation  by  Its  yellowish  color  and  smooth  areas 
of  friction  on  the  neck.  The  centre  may  be  deep  yellow,  and  when 
curretted  shows  no  oozing  from  the  dry  and  friable  bone,  hut  around 
the  edges  of  the  torn  capsular  reflection  some  blue  or  red  patches 


>  Surg.,  Gynec 


■  Fractures  aud  Dialocaliutia,  1012.  p.  353. 
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may  persist,  which  indicate  a  slight  blood  supply.  Generally  the 
shaft  fragment  is  a  marked  contrast  in  color  and  covering,  apparently 
surrounded  with  well-nourished,  bony  granulations  which  bleed 
easily.  Flint' says:  "Excision  (of  the  head)  is  to  be  preferred,  because 
circulation  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  insufficient  to  favor  union 
even  after  adequate  approximation." 

In  the  aged  when  the  fracture  is  near  the  head  it  is  best  to  excise 
it  within  a  few  days  if  the  general  health  permits.  Patients  will  do 
better  from  early  operation  either  with  an  ankylosed  hip  or  a  loose 
joint  than  with  a  long  conservative  treatment  only  to  be  subjected 
finally  to  open  operation  when  unfit  for  it.  Further  indication  for 
removal  of  the  head  is  found  in  those  instances  of  seeming  bony  union 
obtained  by  any  means  which  in  a  few  months  after  use  show  an 
abnormal  joint  accompanied  by  pain  and  disability  or  in  which  at  the 
time  of  operation,  fixation  of  the  head  is  precluded  on  account  of: 

(o)  Extensive  crushing  or  very  jagged  break  of  the  neck. 

(b)  Presence  of  cystic  spaces  containing  reddish-brown  material 
following  absorption  of  the  cancellous  bone  from  nutritive  disturb- 
ance in  those,  either  old  or  young,  in  whom  a  false  joint  has  existed 
from  six  months  to  a  year.  These  cases  always  permit  upward  dis- 
placement and  rotation  of  the  shaft  with  absorption  of  the  neck. 
The  trochanter  rests  on  the  acetabulum  and  no  fixation  is  of  value, 
because  the  head  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  acetabulum  and  its  cartilage  is 
destroyed.  As  mentioned  above,  if  the  displacement  were  corrected 
to  a  normal  position,  there  would  exist  an  hiatus  between  the  neck 
and  head,  especially  on  the  posterior  surface,  Flint'  believes  the 
trochanter  should  be  tilted  up  by  a  linear  osteotomy  to  allow  the 
neck  to  fit  into  the  acetabulum  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  acetabular 
margins  cut  away  to  avoid  outward  rotation  of  shaft. 

In  fracture  dislocations  when  the  acetabulum  has  become  filled 
with  fibrous  tissues  these  are  removed  before  the  reattached  head  is 
replaced,  and  the  turned-in  part  of  the  capsule  is  attached  to  the 
margin  of  the  acetabulum  to  prevent  ankylosis.* 

In  operative  cases  which  are  fixed  by  mechanical  internal  splints 
I  prefer  to  make  roentgenograms  of  both  hips  from  the  same  angle 
to  be  able  to  make  the  fixation  at  the  same  or  an  exaggerated  angle 
on  tlie  injured  side.  These  pictures  assist  in  determining  the  direc- 
tion of  the  nail  and  the  degree  of  abduction  needed.  Gerster*  states 
that  intracapsular  fractures  in  the  youpg  show  best  results  when  spiked. 

Instances  in  which  capsular  interposition  obstructs  union  would 
never  give  firm  attachment  bj'  any  other  than  operative  treatment, 
and  if  no  luiion  is  started  after  eight  to  ten  weeks  in  cases  amenable 
to  operation,  they  should  recei\e  the  open  treatment.  Murphy* 
calls  renewtMi  attention  to  this  and  the  fact  that  there  are  three  impor- 
tant elements  in  femoral  neck  fracture. 
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(1)  A  tendency  to  ahortetiing  (which  must  be  overcome  by  exten- 
sion). 

(2)  A  rotation  of  the  fragments. 

(3)  A  force  to  make  continuous  apposition  of  the  fractured  surfaces, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  abduction  of  both  limbs. 

In  nailing  the  head  on  the  neck  he  advises  using  two  nails  inserted 
at  different  angles  to  avoid  rotation  of  the  head  fragments  {see  Fig. 
428). 

Tiaal  Results  after  Operation. — (1)  If  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  are  successfully  nailed  or  pegged  with  bony  union  there  is  a 
slight  shortening  and  a  lameness  but  a  very  useful  and  painless  limb. 


Flu.  428. — Frscture  of  tho  neck  nailed  while  the  leg  was  under  mochanical  eilenaivn. 
Tbe  only  fault  in  the  opcratiou  lay  in  the  projection  uf  the  nail  points  into  tho  acetabular 
wall,  leading  li)  their  removal,  although  aseptic  nine  months  later.  Some  shortening 
uf  the  leg  followed,  showing  an  incomplete  bony  union. 

(2)  If  operation  is  less  satisfactory,  union  may  be  present,  but 
there  is  also  shortening,  abduction,  and  rotation  outward,  so  that 
function  is  impaired  and  a  cane  or  crutch  is  needed  (Fig.  429). 

(3)  If  a  fibrous  union  follows  and  the  operation  has  been  a  failure, 
the  hip  assumes  a  position  such  as  found  in  non-union,  accompanied 
by  discomfort,  i>ain,  and  .shortening  until  the  trochanter  is  finally 
displaced  well  upwanl  on  the  ilium,  held  in  cheek  i>nly  by  the 
Y-ligament. 

When  tlie  head  is  cxcise<l,  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  bony 
union  to  the  pelvis,  a  condition  giving  shortening  and  lameness  which 
are  compensated  for  by  the  tip  of  the  pelvis  and  the  spinal  curvature 
in  the  lumbar  region. 
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Fiactute  Through  the  Oreat  Trochanter. — Koeher's  Pertrochtnterie 
Fracture. — Tliis  fracture,  when  ciear  dry  rotriitgenograms  of  Jap  frac- 
tures are  stiidiul,  is  ()f  more  common  occurrence  tlian  is  usually 
l:)elievetl.  'Hie  head,  nifk,  and  greater  trochanter  form  an  upper 
fragment  which  remainij  in  a  normal  position.  The  plane  of  fracture 
starts  from  the  trochanter  a  short  distance  below  its  tip  and  passes 
obliquely  downward  and  forward  to  the  base  of  the  neck,  leaving  the 
lesser  trochanter  attached  to  the  shaft.  This  line  may  extend  in  a 
direct  oblique  plane  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  bone,  or  be 
oblique  in  its  anteroposterior  plane,  so  that  the  opening  of  the  frac- 


ture is  higher  in  front  than  it  is  on  the  rear  of  the  bone.  The  findings 
in  these  cases  which  I  have  studied  divide  themselves  into  three 
classes : 

(1)  The  upper  fragment  of  neck  and  greater  trochanter  may  be 
jammed  down  into  the  oblique  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft 
in  an  impaction  with  the  strong  calcar  femorale,  tending  to  penetrate 
into  the  softer  tissues  of  the  lower  fragment.  When  we  consider  the 
driven-in  appearance  of  the  calcar  femorale  we  cannot  but  conclude 
tliat  the  condition  has  been  brought  about  by  severe  violence  applied 
to  tlic  troi-hanter  in  general  direction  of  the  neck  axis  followed  by  a 
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yielding;  in  tins  <)l)lique  fasliiun  of  tlie  trochanteric  area  and  an  imme- 
diate a<ldiiction  of  the  limh  and  lower  fraK''"'''t, 

{2)  The  upper  fragment  may  be  slightly  sei>arate(l  from  the  shaft 
with  a  similar  line  of  fracture,  force  having  been  received  in  the  same 
manner  a»  in  (1)  followed  by  immediate  abduction  of  the  limb  and 
lower  fragment. 

(3)  More  marked  examples  of  type  2  with  separation  at  the  lower 
angle  of  the  fracture  possibly  involving  a  splitting  off  of  the  lesser 
trochanter  and  a  slight  impaction  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment into  the  neck.  These  are  very  severe  breaks  occurring  in  young 
adults  due  to  extreme  violence  and  accompanied  by  shortening, 
abduction,  and  eversion  of  the  leg.  The  separation  is  not  great  and 
the  pseudo-impaction  may  not  allow  crepitus.  The  trochanter  con- 
tinues to  move  with  the  shaft  on  gentle  manipulation,  hut  shortening 
is  marked  and  the  angulation  forward  of  the  base  of  the  neck  may 
be  demonstrated,  or  at  least  the  point  of  tenderness  be  definitely 
located  by  pressure.  In  complete  separation  the  characteristic  finding 
is  absence  of  the  movement  of  the  greater  trochanter  with  the  shaft. 
Secondary  cracks  or  splits  may  radiate  into  the  femoral  neck,  the 
trochanter,  or  run  down  into  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft.  One  case 
here  given  as  an  illustration  was  complicated  by  a  fissure  miming 
down  the  shaft  in  such  a  manner  as  completely  to  dislodge  a  portion 
of  its  external  surface.  Extension  treatment  made  no  gain  on  the 
shortening,  as  the  shaft  fr^ment  would  not  remain  out  in  contact 
with  the  broken-o(f  trochanteric  area  and  abduction  merely  made 
this  displacement  worse.  Open  treatment  was  decided  upon,  and  when 
the  site  was  exposed  the  isolated  fragment  was  found  loose  with  all 
periosteal  attachment  destroyed.  It  was  accordingly  lifted  out  of 
the  wound,  split  into  two  pieces  by  a  chisel,  and  one  piece  used  as  an 
intramedullary  splint.  The  upper  end  of  this  was  driven  well  into 
the  cancellous  portion  of  the  trochanteric  area,  as  there  is  no  medul- 
lary canal  there,  while  the  leg  was  adducted  and  flexed  and  the  lower 
end  slipped  into  the  open  medulla  of  the  shaft,  the  procedure  permitting 
a  perfect  replacement  of  the  fragments  with  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
fracture  for  repair.  Subsequent  handling  was  very  cautious  until 
the  cast  was  applied,  and  a  skiagram  a  week  later  showed  perfect 
reposition.  Inside  of  eleven  days,  however,  the  cast  broke  across  the 
groin,  the  patient  became  unruly,  and  a  slipping  back  into  the  original 
displacement  took  place  in  part.  Though  the  final  anatomical  result 
was  not  perfect,  the  shortening  did  not  exceed  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
and  the  function  was  extremely  satisfactory.  (See  roentgenogram 
drawings  and  photographs,  Figs.  453-456.)  With  little  separation, 
the  treatment  is  extension  with  the  thigh  either  in  slight  flexion,  in 
abduction,  or  in  a  straight  line,  according  to  the  type  of  fracture. 

In  instances  of  marked  displacement  or  complicating  fracture  planes 
the  subject  of  open  operation  will  be  carefully  considered.  These 
breaks  cannot  be  plated,  there  is  nothing  above  the  line  of  fracture 
to  which  the  plate  can  be  attached,  and  the  only  thing  which  wilt 
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hold,  will  be  nails  or  screws,  or  wire,  or  sucli  device  as  used  in  the  casff 
cited.  Immobilization  should  be  thorough  and  long-continued,  at 
least  three  nioiitlis,  and  great  care  should  be  uswl  in  allowing  weight 
bearing,  as  the  soft  callus  might  give  and  permit  much  subsequent 
shortening.  Excess  callus,  causing  a  lumpy  mass,  is  a  frequent  result 
in  these  hips. 

Ftactore  of  the  Great  Trochanter.— This  fracture  is  infrequent  and 
is  caused  citlier  by  direct  violence  received  on  the  trochanter,  or  by 
muscular  action  accompanied  by  torsion  of  the  whole  limb  inward. 
In  the  latter  instance  the  plane  of  separation  generally  follows  the 
epiphysis  and  the  injury  is  in  adolescents.  The  trochanter  arises 
from  a  separate  ossification  centre  and  is  really  a  point  of  attachment 


for  the  rotator  muscles  (Fig.  430).  These  tend  to  draw  the  detached 
trochanter  backward  and  upward,  but  as  it  is  rare  for  the  periosteum  to 
be  torn  for  its  full  circumference,  the  separation  is  not,  as  a  rule,  great. 
In  children  the  trochanter  is  (ound  approximated  to  the  pelvis  and 
pulled  backward  so  that  satisfactory  external  rotation  and  abduction 
may  be  limited  if  it  is  allowed  to  heal  in  this  position.  Slight  muscular 
strain  or  sudden  overadduction  and  rotation  inward  may  cause  this 
trochanter  to  separate  along  its  epiphyseal  line  in  those  children  in 
whom  a  low-gra<le  epiphysitis  is  present.  The  inflammatory  reaction 
causes  bone  absorption  and  weakens  the  physical  resistance  of  the 
epiphyseal  area,  and  powerful  muscular  pull  easily  produces  a  separa- 
tion.    This  allows  drainage  of  the  inflammatory  products  into  the 
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'mirroundiiij;  tissiifs  iiiul  caiisi'S  hcniorrhitgi.'  luitl  infiltration  of  trvsh 
leukwytcs  witli  a  ciinitivc  rvsiilt,  Si)riiin  fraiturcs  with  pulliiit;  «nit 
of  tlie  periosteal  insertion  urv  olearly  demonstrate"  1  hy  rtwiitnendKrani 
and  Jeinan<l  diagnosis  to  Im;  given  treatment  of  rest  initil  healed. 

Sjmptonu  and  8iKiis.^Syniptoms  and  signs  are  pitin  on  pressure 
over  the  troehaiiter,  a  little  swelling  and  hjoseness  of  the  fmgnieiit 
when  the  limb  is  rotated  and  separation  is  eoniplete  enough.  Forced 
inward  rotation  of  the  tlngli  is  iminful  and  voliintury  outward  nitatioii 
is  limited.    In  most  instances  locomotion  is  possible  (Fig.  4:{]). 


Tre»tiiient. — Treatment  is  by  immobilization  with  a  plaster  dressing, 
the  limb  being  abducted  and  rotated  outnanl  to  favor  apposition  of 
the  fragments.  If  the  disability  is  great  or  if  tlie  separation  at  the 
epiphysis  is  marked  and  fear  of  lessened  future  function  is  held,  the 
detached  trochanter  can  be  easily  nailed  on  to  the  shaft  through  a 
very  small  skin  incision,  the  lind>  l>eing  liekl  in  abduction  and  outward 
rotation  during  the  operation.  Subsequent  immobilization  need  not 
I)e  longer  than  four  weeks. 

Fncture  of  the  Lesser  Trochanter.— St  inisr>n  states  that  12  ea.<ies 
or  specimens  of  this  injury  have  Iteen  re|H>rte<l,  9  observed  since  1908 
with  tile  diagnostic  help  of  n)entgenograms.     Most  causes  are  found 
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ill  yoiiiiji  ix'dpic,  fieiifrally  Iwys,  tlic  frat'tiirc  (Krurrinj;  during;  the 
<'(iiirsc  of  Hiinu's  or  riiiiniiig  when  a  sudden  stoi>  is  iimde  to  avoid  either 
fulliiif!  or  collision,  or  Iwing  eaiight.  The  iwoiw  musele  is  inserted  into 
this  trochanter  itnd  its  powerful  contraction  causes  a  pulling-olT  of 
the  l>one  fragment.  In  adults  the  fracture  is  caused  by  muscular 
action  from  severe  strain  or  by  a  sudden  misstep  followed  by  a  reflex 
contraction  of  this  muscle.  One  case  seen  by  the  author  in  an  adult 
man  was  caused  by  violent  muscular  exertion,  in  wrestling,  with  the 
leg  pinioned  by  theopponent  (Figs.  432,433,  and  434).  In  children  loss 
of  function  may  not  be  total,  but  nearly  all  the  recorded  cases  in 
recent  literature  state  that  the  children  were  conscious  of  a  definite 


rhiinlcr  caused  hy  rr 


time  in  their  running  when  the  accident  occurred,  and  some  were  con- 
scious of  Ji  sudden  snap  in  the  thigh  accompanied  by  pain.  Few 
instances  of  fall  on  acc'c^unt  of  the  fracture  are  rec'orded,  and  many 
were  able  to  walk,  sometimes  to  their  homes. 

The  connnon  findings  are  pain  on  walking,  pain  or  pressure  over  the 
lesaer  trochanter,  free  passive  movement  of  hip  in  all  directions  with 
pain  on  complete  extension.  This  pain  may  be  cramp-like  on  standing 
and  is  relieved  by  the  patient  assuming  a  sitting  posture.  There 
is  lack  of  active  power  to  flex  the  thigh  in  most  cases,  but  in  some 
(it.scs  this  power  is  present.  The  psoas  muscle  is  inserted  in  the  top 
of  the  lesser  triK-hanter,  and  in  case  of  avulsion  of  the  bone  its  con- 
tractive power  would  be  completely  lost,  but  the  iliacus,  which  is 
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bound  together  witb  the  psoas,  takes  a  broader  insertion,  strrtchiiig 
out  below  the  trochanter  witb  some  fibers  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  Hnea  pectinea,  so  that  if  the  psoas  has  completely  lost 


FiQ.  433. — Complete  isolated  separation  of  tbe  letwr  trochantu. 
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power  these  fibers  of  the  iliacus  may  still  he  intact  and  produce 
voluntary  flexion  of  the  thigh. 

Localized  swelling  is  not  marked,  but  ecchymotlc  markings  are 
apt  to  appear  in  a  few  days.  Tn  adults  the  limb  is  everted  and  looks 
like  a  fracture  of  the  femoral  neck,  although  shortening  and  other 
prominent  findings  are  absent. 

Two  additional  signs  are  Vorshutz's  referred  pain  to  the  knee  region 
and  Ludloffsche's  sign,  which  consists  in  an  inability  to  cross  the 


legs,  i.  e.,  to  throw  the  Injured  knee  over  the  sound  one.  This  latter 
sign  also  will  fail  if  the  iliacus  insertion  remains  valid.  Roentgeno- 
gram is  necessary  for  positive  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — Treatment  consists  in  the  placing  of  the  patient  in 
a  sitting  position  in  bed,  the  limb  being  supported  in  an  upright 
or  slightly  inverted  position  by  sandbags.      Walbaum'  reports  two 
>  Deulach.  Ztwhr.  I.  Chir.,  ciiviii.  139. 
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cases  ill  cliiklreii,  iMrtli  «f  wluim  rocovcred  promptly  witli  tliis  treat- 
mt-nt,  mw  bcinf;  al»Io  to  walk  at  once  iifter  ten  days  rest  in  this 
[Kisition,  the  other  in  twciity-three  days  with  no  suhse<[uent  trouble.' 
Fractures  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Femur.— The  shaft  is  the  seat  of  all 
types  of  fracture  and  is  frequently  complicated  by  fractures  through 
the  greater  trochanter  and  neck,  through  the  lesser  trochanter  and 


through  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  (Figs.  435, 436,  and  437).  The  bone 
can  suffer  multiple  fracture,  spiral  breaks  may  extend  from  one  end 
to  the  <ither,  and  comminutions  of  all  degrees  are  found. 

Causes. — ^The  causes  of  fracture  of  the  shaft  are  direct  and  indirect 
violeiiw  ami  muscular  action  as  detailed  in  the  chapter  on  Etiologj". 


'  Dcutwli.  Zlwhr.  I.  Thir.,  Hd.  c 


^.  343^  Dcutsch.  Ztsohr.  f.  Chir.,  Bd.  oxu.  S.  557. 
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Pathology.^The  tjpe  of  fracture  (ie]x'n«Is  on  the  part  of  the  shaft! 
involved  and  is  influeiifeil  b;'  the  Tiormal  curve  of  the  bune,  the  n 
cular  attachments  and  the  character  and  direction  of  the  force.  Hamil- 
ton says:  "It  is  more  common  to  find  a  transverse  fracture  in  the 
middle  third  than  at  any  other  point  of  the  shaft  of  the  Iwne;  but  in 
the  upper  third  the  obliquity  is  extreme  and  almost  constant,"  The 
obliquity  in  the  upper  portion  is  most  marked  in  instances  of  indirect 
violence  with  torsion  and  muscular  resistance,  the  lines  of  separation 
running  outward  and  forward.  Sharp  direct  violence  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  longitudinal  a,\is  will  give  a  transverse  fracture  in  tlie 


the  U])|)er  ^H 
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third.  In  the  middle  of  the  shaft  transverse  or  slightly  oblique  planes 
occur  on  account  of  this  area's  l>eing  in  a  c'ondition  of  muscular 
balance,  while  in  the  lower  third  the  obliquity  tends  to  run  from  behind 
forward  and  downward. 

Displacement  is  far  greater  than  in  fracture  of  any  other  Iwne, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  the  femur  and  the  ]jowerful  muscles  con- 
cerned (Figs.  43S  and  4;i9).  In  transverse  or  very  slightly  oblique 
fractures  where  separation  is  compk'te  tlie  fragments  override  at  tince, 
and  in  verj'  olilique  fracture  the  sharp  point  of  the  ujjper  fragment 
may  penetrate  the  muscles  and  appear  at  the  skin  surface,  although 
indirect  violence  be  the  cause.     Usually  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn 
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upward  anil  behin<l  tlip  upptr  one,  on  account  of  the  muHCulHr  con- 
traction and  infiltration  of  the  thigh,  and  an  angularity  exists  directe^i 
outward  and  forward  (Figs,  440,  441,  and  442).  The  lower  fragment 
rotates  outward,  turned  by  tlie  weight  of  the  foot  and  leg,  and  rarely 
turns  inward.  In  upper  thin!  fractures  the  proximal  fragment  is, 
as  a  rule,  pulled  forwani  and  outward  by  the  muscles  attached  at  the 
trochanters,  the  glutei  and  psoas,  while  the  flexors  and  adductors 
draw  the  lower  fragment  inward  and  up  against  the  upper  fragment. 


Fin.  13K.— A  H(wp  spiral  fnirtiiTe  iif 
the  shaft  just  lipluw  the  tnichwiU^r.  Nolo 
bliciuily  of  the  [itniic  of 
•oparatinn. 


OUinue    < 
(ho  upper  c^nd  of   Iho  shaft. 
>nHl  viulence  aided  by  turdon 
>Cu(c  the  overriditifi. 


If  the  periosteiun  remains  intact  in  one  part  of  tlie  fracture  holding 
the  fragment  ends  together,  the  shortening  results  from  the  angularity 
of  the  fragments;  hut  if  the  periosteum  is  ripped  off  either  fragment 
sufficiently  to  allow  a  slipping  by,  or  is  torn  completely,  shortening 
in  addition  to  angularity  is  caustil  by  the  overriding.  Hotation  is 
present  in  all  ca.scs. 

The  path<ilog>'  of  the  complications  is  small  in  simple  fracture, 
in  spite  of  the  op|H)rtunity  for  interposition  of  muscle  and  fascial 
fragments  in  the  large  thigli.     Very  rarely  are  vessels  and  nerves 
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injured  except  in  the  lower  third,  where  the  vessels  take  a  course 
directly  behind  the  bone  and  can  be  injured  immediately  or  suffer 
damage  later  from  pressure  or  septic  thrombosis.  Gangrene  of  the 
extremity  frequently  follows.  On  account  of  the  usual  displacements 
and  obliquities  of  the  fragments  little  damage  is  done  to  these  struc- 
tures even  if  the  fracture  is  opened  by  penetration  of  the  sharp  points 
from  within  outward.  Open  fractures  and  gunshots  of  this  bone  lead 
to  all  the  dbplacements  and  complicating  pathology  mentioned  in 
the  general  chapter  on  Pathology  (Fig.  443). 


Pio.  440  Flo.  441  Flo.  442 

Flo.  440. — Transverse  fracture  o(  tha  upper  part  of  Ihc  (omoral  ahafl.  The  displace- 
ment is  marked  and  is  diflirult  to  reduce  on  account  of  muscular  contraction. 

Kic  441. — Ohiiquc  fracture  of  the  upper  port  of  the  femur.  Lower  frsKment  drawn 
upward  and  Iwickward. 

Fio.  442, — Spiral  fracture  of  the  upper  pnrt  uf  the  femur.  Tke  sharp  poitilB  become 
imbedded  in  the  musctca. 

Non-union  in  simple  fractures  of  the  shaft  treated  conservatively  Is 
rare.  Non-union  is  frequent  following  operative  interference  if  there 
is  infection.  Mathews'  records  a  case  of  a  woman,  aged  fifty-one  yeais, 
who  twenty-three  years  before  had  sustained  a  simple  fracture  of  the 
middle  third  of  the  femur  (Figs.  444  and  445).  This  never  united, 
probably  on  account  of  improper  treatment,  but  after  seven  years 
she  could  get  around  quite  well.  At  the  time  of  the  report  she  had  no 
bony  union  between  the  fragments,  which  were  freely  movable,  and 

I  Ann.  ai  Surg.,  li,  579. 
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the  leg  presenter!  a  shortening  of  four  indies.  In  spite  of  this  she 
could  walk  a  distance  of  five  miles  without  aid  and  with  no  discom- 
fort. Delayed  union  of  the  shaft  is  also  rare  but  inalunions  with 
deformities  at  all  angles  and  much  shortening  are  common.  These 
are  for  the  most  part  caused  by  faults  of  treatment  or  lack  of  coopera- 
tion of  the  patient  with  the  attendant. '  In  children  malunions  are 


Fill.  443 

Fiu.  443. — Spiral  fracture  uS  the  upper  pan 
rotutiou  of  the  leg  inward. 

F[<i.  444. — Nuti-uiiiun  witli  nii)culnr  der<irniity  and  K^eat  ahnrtcmDa  in  au  adult 
niiin'B  femur.  There  aeeiiiB  to  lie  consideniblo  calluB.  After  (our  montts  it  was  operated 
on.     See  foUtiwiiig  fiiturc. 

liable  to  occur  if  the  dressing  used  is  not  carefully  watched  and  pn)pcrly 
replaced  when  disarranged  (Fig.  44(i).  Adults  who  are  ignorant, 
alcoholic,  or  otherwise  unruly,  by  not  coiiperating,  can  ruin  the  very 
best  effort  made  looking  toward  pro)K;r  repair  of  shaft  fracture.  Judd' 
details  some  interesting  cases  of  this  character.  I  recall  one  case  at 
Mercy  Hospital  in  which  the  patient  tore  off  the  plaster  used  for 


'  Railway  Surg.  .1 
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extension  not  less  than  four  times  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
(lid  not  like  it  and  obtained  a  marked  shortening  and  angular  deformity 
as  a  result. 

Pain,  effusion  into  the  knee-joint,  and  later  stiffness  are  found  in 
about  60  per  cent,  of  shaft  fractures.  Sprains  received  in  the  knee 
area  with  ligamentous  tearing  at  the  time  of  fracture,  especially  by 


Fin.  446 
— Olicrativc  repair  of  prccudins  n'lu-uninn.  The  projecting  screw  wax  nut 
irrjcd  lip  lierauae  the  ^lot  in  the  sorow  heiul  (idled  In  hold  t^e  driver.  Pcrfert  apposilion 
[id  leiiBlh.  Plate  niiw  it)  Ior  over  three  years  with  no  irritntioii. 
!''[<;.  44<). — Obliitiic  frnirture  of  the  Femiiral  ahaft  in  a  ehild.  I  am  more  in  fuvor  of 
vutins  this  by  i-uaptattuu  BpliiitH  and  straight  Buck's  extension  tlian  hy  auspensioD  at 
riicht  auKle.     Il  is  almost  impossible  to  overcome  the  ofFcct  of  the  limb's  weight. 


indirect  violence,  explain  many  of  these  results;  passive  congestion 
from  the  obstructed  circulation  at  the  site  of  fracture  or  the  pressure 
of  extravaaatctl  blood  between  the  fascial  spaces  account  for  most  of 
tlie  others  wiiich  make  their  appearance  within  three  or  four  days 
after  the  accident.  I-ater  effusions,  both  intra-  and  extra-articular, 
are  probably  brought  about  by  the  prolonged  immobilization  with 
sudden  circulatory  changes  following  passive  motions  or  relief  of  splint 
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and  bandage  pressure.  Chronic  periarticular  changes  with  infiltra- 
tion and  lack  of  muscle  power  may  terminate  in  a  permanently 
weakened  and  thickened  joint  with  evidence  of  excess  joint  fluid  present 
for  years.  Vigorous  children  and  adults  overcome  this  tendency  in 
a  few  months.  Aseptic  aspiration  with  injection  of  glycerin  formalin 
1  per  cent,  or  simple  strapping  may  cure  this  condition. 

Symptoms  and  Signs.— The  symptoms  and  signs  are  loss  of  function, 
pain,  deformity,  false  point  of  motion  in  the  thigh,  crepitus  and 
shortening  of  the  thigh.  Unless  the  patient  is  thin  it  is  very  unsatis- 
factory to  attempt  to  outline  the  bone  continuity  by  palpation,  but 
the  complete  loss  of  function  with  the  foot  lying  turned  over  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  the  pain  and  apparent  deformity,  even  in  fat  subjects, 
make  diagnosis  sure.  The  length  of  the  thigh  or  whole  leg  can  be 
measured,  as  indicated  in  this  chapter  in  the  discussion  of  fractures 
of  the  neck,  or  if  the  shortening  is  to  be  strictly  localized  the  measure- 
ments from  the  anterior  superior  spine  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
patellce  can  be  computed.  The  position  of  the  trochanter  in  its  normal 
place  will  differentiate  fractures  of  the  neck  or  dislocation,  Shortening 
may  varj-  from  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  to  four  or  five  inches. 

Crepitus  is  inconstant  and  not  worth  searching  for,  unless  it  is 
accidentally  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  the  examination.  To 
determine  the  false  point  of  motion  in  the  thigh  the  attendant  may 
find  it  sufficient  to  rotate  the  leg  by  grasping  the  foot,  when  he  will 
discover  that  the  trochanter  does  not  turn  with  the  shaft,  or  by  plac- 
ing the  fiat  hand  beneath  the  thigh  at  the  suspected  point  of  fracture, 
holding  down  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  and  lifting,  he  can  demon- 
strate the  loss  of  continuity  at  once.  Deep  palpation  avails  little  and 
is  painful. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  fracture  of  the  shaft  is  of  interest  in 
three  main  directions:  (1)  First  to  be  considered  is  danger  to  hfe,  which 
is  the  most  important,  and  is  a  serious  question  in  open  fractures 
especially.  These  are  accompanied  by  much  violence,  shock,  or 
hemorrhage,  and  this  factor  in  the  prognosis  takes  first  place.  Life 
may  also  be  threatened  in  patients  forced  to  lie  in  bed  for  the  six 
or  eight  weeks  of  lime  needed  for  union  where  treatment  is  by 
extension  or  plaster  casts,  or  in  instances  of  rcfracture  following 
falls  upon  patient's  first  starting  to  walk  after  healing.  Ashhurst 
and  Newell,'  in  20  cases  of  fracture  of  the  shaft,  had  5  deaths,  caused 
by  delirium  tremens,  pneumonia,  and  injuries  elsewhere. 

(2)  Next  to  be  considered  are  good  functional  results  alone.  These 
are  secured  by  bony  union,  generally  with  shortening  and  slight  limp, 
compensated  by  the  pelvic  and  spinal  inclination.  End-to-end  or 
anatomical  approximation  is  not  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  this 
result.  Ashhurst  and  Newell  studied  121  cases  at  the  Episcopal  Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia,  to  contrast  conservative  treatment  with  operative 
treatment,  as  they  felt  that  the  former  had  not  received  due  attention 

■  Ann.  a!  Surg.,  xlviii,  74S. 
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in  regani  to  functional  result.  Tlieir  end-results  showed  that  only 
4  cases  were  completely  incapacitatetl  (all  parts  of  the  bone),  while 
2S  had  perfect  functional  results  with  no  limp  or  any  hindrance  to 
normal  use  of  the  limb,  and  of  41  examined  for  shortening,  8  showed 
normal  length  of  limb. 

Good  functional  results  are  the  rule  after  conservative  treatment; 
shortening  always  exists  but  may  be  very  small  and  not  noticed. 
Non-union  and  excess  callus — Estes  found  it  in  less  than  1(1  per  cent. — 
are  not  common.  Following  different  methods  of  treatment  I  fre- 
quently find  a  large  callus,  which  slowly  absorbs  in  a  few  weeks  and 
causes  no  interference  with  function  or  circulation.  The  only  method 
by  which  one  can  be  sure  of  no  shortening  is  the  open  treatment. 
Those  who  assert  they  can  obtain  a  normal  or  even  longer  leg  than  its 
fellow  by  continuous  traction  do  not  consider  that  much  of  this  length 
is  obtained  at  the  time  by  ligamentous  stretching  at  knee,  hip,  and 
ankle,  an<i  that  it  is  not  permanent.  True  end-results  taken  after  the 
patient  has  used  the  limb  in  walking  for  three  months  give  the  final 
length,  and  the  statement  made  above  is  made  with  this  fact  in  mind 
and  based  on  many  cases.  I  have  seen  many  examples  of  limbs  giving 
the  same  length  while  one  is  in  extension,  or  even  when  first  out  of  tlie 
l)ermanciit  dressing,  which  show  decided  shortening  in  a  few  weeks 
after  walking  was  attempted. 

Of  almost  iKjual  importance  with  preservation  of  proper  length  is 
the  preservation  of  the  weiglit-bearing  axis  of  the  leg,  that  is,  the 
a\oidarice  of  inversion  or  cversion  of  the  foot  which  would  destroy 
tlie  weight-bearing  line,  from  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  through 
the  patellar  centre  to  a  jwint  between  the  great  and  second  toes. 
In\ersion  is  a  better  final  result  than  eversion,  as  in  the  latter  the 
weight-bearing  line  falls  inside  the  great  toe,  and  pronation  of  the 
foot,  an<I  strain  on  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle  and  knee 
follow  with  fimctioital  disturbance. 

(;!)  Finallj'  good  functional  and  satisfactorj-  cosmetic  results  must 
be  considered.  People  will  desire  to  see  the  roentgenograms  of  their 
hone  injuries  anil  in  ad<lition  to  their  functional  result  demand  cos- 
metic result-^,  that  is  goo<l  end-tt>-end  reposition  of  the  fragments 
without  de\iation  of  tlie  angle  of  support.  This  is  the  ideal  result  to 
W  sought;  normal  length  is  maintained  and  the  patient  does  not 
liH\e  to  learn  new  balancing  habits  or  muscular  tricks  to  get  about. 

Kstes'  studied  end-results  in  700  oases,  700  of  which  were  reported 
to  make  siitisfactory  recovery.  2(K)  of  these  cases  were  checked  by 
roentgenograms,  but  <nily  2  [wr  cent,  showed  perfect  restitution  of 
fragments,  except  in  the  <ii)erated  cases.  An  average  shortening  of 
three-fourtJis  inch  resulted,  and  this  has  been  adopted  more  or  less 
as  a  staiidiird  indication  of  acceptable  outcome.  The  axial  displace- 
ment as  indicated  by  inversion  or  e^'ersion  of  the  foot  was  recorded 
in  4ti;i  cases,  ^{"O  of  which  sliowed  no  such  displacement,  so  that  our 
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prognosis  should  favor  no  deviation  in  three-fourths  of  the  cases  and 
not  more  than  three-fourths  inch  shortening  on  the  average.  The 
average  length  of  time  in  bed  was  8.2  weeks;  of  subsequent  use  of 
crutch  and  cane  eight  weeks;  the  death  rate  was  3.69  per  cent. 

Treatment.— Considering  fractures  of  the  shaft  as  either  open  or 
closed  the  treatment  divides  itself  into:  (1)  the  application  of  dress- 
ings and  splints,  including  Listen  splint,  Buck's  extension,  Hodgen's 
splint  (see  Fig.  33,  in  chapter  on  Treatment)  double  inclined  planes 
and  railroad  splints,  Thomas  and  Rainey  splints,  ambulatory  and  plaster- 
of-Paris  splints  and  casts;  (2)  operative  treatment,  including  simple 
reposition,  nailing,  Lane  plates,  intramedullary  bone  and  ivory  splints, 
Steinmann's  and  Codivilla's  nail  extension  and  Ransohoff's  modifi- 
cation with  ice-tongs.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  in  the 
general  chapter  on  Treatment  and  the  previous  remarks  in  this  chapter 
on  the  Femur  for  details  not  given  here. 

Immediate  care  in  closed  fractures  is  like  that  given  fractures  of 
the  neck  hy  lateral  padded  support  or  by  simple  fastening  to  the 


fellow  limb  until  the  point  of  permanent  treatment  is  reached.  If 
alcoholic  delirium,  other  grave  injuries,  unruly  condition,  or  mental 
disturbance  demand  restraint,  the  Listim  splint  of  padded  wo<mI 
extending  from  the  axilla  beyond  the  foot  can  be  used  until  the  con- 
dition improves.  Buck's  extension  applied  from  a  point  below  the 
Mte  of  fracture  with  a  sufficient  weight  (fifteen  to  thirty  pounds)  can 
be  used  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  railroad  splint,  or  the  Hod- 
gen's  gutter  splint  (Fig.  447).  Anterior  splints  suspended  from  above 
and  combined  with  traction  are  not  favorites  in  general  use.  They 
are  valuable,  but  the  railroad  or  gutter  splints  are  better.  Double 
inclined  planes  can  also  be  used,  but  are  not  comfortable,  so  that 
the  patient  often  twists  an)und,  destroys  the  angle  of  the  replaced 
fragments,  and  interferes  with  the  result.  Traction  can  be  applied 
from  a  point  below  the  site  of  fracture  extending  out  beyond  the  knee 
to  a  pulley  and  weight;  a  smaller  weight  must  be  used  on  account  i>f 
the  limited  area  of  attachment  of  the  plaster  on  the  thigh.  The  rail- 
road splint  by  its  movability  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  double  inclined 
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plane,  as  it  takes  up  the  patient's  mo\'eineiit3  in  part  antl  with  the 
leg  horizontally  extended  permits  u  much  heavier  weight.  Simple 
Bu<rk's  extension  with  the  foot  of  the  bed  raisi-d,  aidctl  by  close-fitting, 
coaptation  s])lints  at  the  fracture  site,  make  iirst-class  traction  and 
treatment  until  callus  has  formed.  Slight  abduction  can  be  main- 
tained, and  by  careful  watchini;  the  axis  of  weight  bearing  can  he 
perfected,  A  suitable  pad  should  be  placed  beneath  the  injured 
trochanter  to  avoid  rotation  outward  of  the  upper  fragment.  Support 
of  the  body  of  the  thigh  in  instances  of  swelling  and  contusion  can 
be  given  by  long,  narrow  sand-bags  or  an  anterior  moulded  splint  of 
plaster,  and  when  inflammation  subsides  in  a  few  days  the  coaptation 
splints  can  be  applied. 

When  the  fracture  is  high  up  on  the  shaft  and  the  upper  fragment 
is  flexed,  the  railroad  splint  or  the  Hodgen's  splint  and  extension 
are  very  comfortable  and  favor  reposition  of  the  broken  ends  of  the 
bone  (see  chapter  on  Treatment),  Prolonged  traction  pulls  the 
fragments  into  line  until  shortening  is  largely  overcome  and  the  con- 
tusion effects  at  the  site  of  fracture  disappear.  After  four  or  five 
weeks  the  patient  may  be  anesthetized  and  furtlier  reduction  accom- 
plished hy  mechanical  or  assistant's  traction  and  manipulation,  after 
which  a  body  cast  of  plaster  of  Paris  will  hold  the  position  obtaine«l. 
As  before  noted,  the  plaster  spica  will  not  maintain  abduction  of  the 
leg,  and  if  this  is  desired  the  cast  must  extend  to  the  knee  on  the 
opposite  side.  If  at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks  the  plaster  spica  is 
applied  with  the  leg  in  good  position,  the  p>atient  can  be  permitted 
to  get  lip  and  use  crutches  after  the  plaster  is  thoroughly  dried  and 
manifests  no  tendency  to  crack  across  the  groin.  A  lift  of  three  or 
four  inches  is  put  on  the  sole  of  the  sound  foot  so  that  no  weight  can 
possibly  he  borne  on  the  injured  leg  to  cause  shortening  or  break  the  cast. 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  not  used  for  first  dressings  of  thigh  fractures,  as 
it  formerly  was.  It  does  not  allow  correction  of  shortening  and  is  not 
needed  to  maintain  position  of  the  bone  while  the  patient  is  in  bed 
and  is  not  enough  pn>tection  to  warrant  the  patient  being  up  and 
alKJut  from  the  first.  The  tendency  for  body  casts  to  crack  across 
the  groin  can  be  counteracted  by  using  many  vertical  layers  of  the 
bandage  across  the  abdomen  or  thigh  or  by  incorporating  laterally  in 
the  plaster  a  long  piece  of  inch  iron  or  steel  rodding. 

The  Rainey  splint  is  applicable  to  man)'  ca-ses,  especially  when 
the  upper  fragment  tends  to  rotate  out.  Buck's  extension  can  be  com- 
biiie<!  with  it.  The  Thomas  splint,  as  mentioned  in  fractures  of  the 
neck,  is  an  excellent  one,  allowing  extension  an<l  any  degree  of  abduction 
and  the  correction  of  angular  deformities  at  the  site  of  fracture  by  the 
application  of  bandages  or  adhesive  plaster.  It  is  particularly  useful 
with  infants,  e^-en  more  so  than  the  vertical  extension,  as  it  enables  them 
to  be  picked  up,  splint  and  all,  and  carried  about  with  no  fear  of  dis- 
turbance of  the  fragments.  In  small  children,  up  to  an  age  of  under- 
standing, the  treatment  most  used  is  by  vertical  extension  with  the 
Buck  arrangement  and  a  suitable  weight.     If  one  leg  alone  is  thus 
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suspen<le(],  tlie  patient  b  inclmet)  tu  twist  about  at  all  angles  or  .sup- 
port hiinseir  by  raising  the  body  weight  with  the  other  1^  flexed  at 
the  knee,  and  eonsequently  both  legs  should  be  suspended  with 
enough  traction  to  ele\-ate  the  buttixrks  slightly  from  the  bed,  Thb 
arrangement  allows  for  care  of  the  patient.  Blair'  suggests  that  the 
position  for  infants  in  the  treatment  of  complete  flexion  of  the  thigh 
on  the  abdomen  should  be  maintained  by  a  splint  of  galvanized  steel 
made  from  a  cardboanl  model.  Thb  looks  like  a  large  letter  Z,  b 
heavily  padde<l  anJ  can  be  removed  each  day  during  the  bath  by 
the  mere  holding  of  the  leg  in  complete  flexion.  Complete  flexion 
of  the  thigh  maintained  by  broad  diaper  ot  bandage  is  often  ver^- 
satisfactory  in  infants. 

Infants  and  small  children  are  usuafly  treated  by  suspension  of 
the  legs  at  a  right  angle  to  the  body  lying  in  bed.  One  or  both  legs  may 
be  elevated,  held  by  Buck's  extension  attached  to  a  rope  and  pulley. 
A  longitudinal  bar  is  erected  over  the  crib  or  bed  and  the  pulley  is 
inserted  in  this— the  weight  hanging  clear  of  the  bed.  Enough  weight 
is  applied  to  lift  the  buttock  slightly  from  the  bed  surface.  When  the 
child  is  bathed  or  the  toilet  is  attended  to,  the  bed-pan  can  be  slipped 
under  easily  because  the  weight  takes  up  the  slack  in  the  relaxed 
rope  and  the  bone  fragments  are  not  disturbed.  Little  patients  who 
are  not  watched  twist  and  turn  about  in  the  bed  if  only  one  leg  b 
extended,  so  that  both  legs  should  be  included  in  the  dressing  when 
there  is  no  special  attendant. 

Silver^  has  combined  the  Bradford  frame  and  exteosioD  in  a  very 
useful  manner.  The  gas-pipe  frame  b  made  about  four  inches  longer 
than  the  patient  and  a  little  wider  than  the  shoulders;  at  a  point 
opposite  the  hip-joint  when  the  child  lies  inside  the  frame  a  T-connec- 
tion  b  tightly  screwed  into  the  pipe.  To  this  connection  b  attached 
a  piece  of  pipe  long  enough  to  reach  about  four  inches  above  the 
suspended  foot.  An  L-connection  capped  at  the  end  furnishes  the 
terminus  for  this  projection.  The  canvas  covering  the  frame  is 
made  from  one  piece,  a  hole  being  cut  for  the  passage  of  the  upright 
described.  If  the  surgeon  desires  to  suspend  both  legs  the  frame  can 
he  shorter,  as  it  does  not  have  to  care  for  one  leg  lying  extended,  and 
the  terminal  piece  of  the  upright  is  longer. 

Adhesive  extension  is  applied  to  the  leg,  as  in  Buck's  extension,  and 
the  ends  of  the  straps  are  fastened  to  the  transverse  terminal  bar,  so 
that  the  buttock  of  the  affected  side  just  clears  the  bed.  The  leg  can 
be  steadied  by  carrying  the  diaper  around  the  upright  piece  or  an 
adhesive  strapping  can  be  applied  around  the  groin  and  the  base  of 
the  upright.  Small  coaptation  splints  can  be  used  around  the  thigh 
if  needed.    ITie  upright  iron  pipe  protects  the  leg  from  accidents. 

After  four  weeks  union  b  established,  and  the  young  children  are 
put  in  a  body  plaster  cast  with  the  lift  on  the  opposite  foot  and  allowed 
to  get  around  on  crutches  (Fig.  448). 

■  .SuDi..  C.yaec.  and  OI<Kt..  May.  IS14.  p.  645.  '  Ann.  of  Surg.,  xlix.  11)5. 
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Spiral  fnicturt^,  long,  sliarj)  fragments  of  whicli  |)ent;tnite  tin-  iiuiscles 
at  any  ]>i>rti(in  (if  the  ^aft,  are  difficult  to  replace  and  lioUI  in  position. 
Each  case  inimt  be  Iianilietl  and  manipulatetl  in  acconlance  with  the 
findings  of  the  rlisplaced  fragments,  and  roentgenogram  to  clieck  the 
reposition  is  indicated.  Anesthesia  and  manipulation  may  satisfy 
the  surgeon  that  he  has  obtained  bony  contact  and  fair  reduction, 
but  if  any  doubt  exists,  or  the  deformity  cannot  be  reduced,  this 
class  of  cases  should  l>e  treated  by  open  t>peration  and  careful  align- 
ment. In  the  upper  third  the  lower  fragment  is  inclined  to  pull  inward 
and  upwani  and  its  sharp  upper  point  extending  toward  the  hip-joint, 
and  slight  torsion  at  the  time  of  accident  will  frequently  break  off  an 
outer  third  fragment.    At  the  lower  extremity  the  sharp  upper  frag- 


(leninnn  splint  for  primary  an<l  se<viiiilury  (rvaliueiit  of  femur 
itcnBiori  is  supplied  liy  the  pcriDpal  liand  nntl  the  aharp  points 
to  the  heel  of  the  shoe.    The  apliiit'H  aide  riHls  are  adjustable. 

mcnt  is  driven  forward  into  the  quatlriceps  extensor  muscle  and  is 
separated  fn>m  the  lower  fragment,  which  is  pulled  down  by  the  gas- 
trocnemius and  may  tear  the  artery  and  \-ein.  If  the  limb  Is  cold  or 
shows  no  circulation  and  gangrene  threatens,  oi>en  operation  .'^ould 
be  <lone  at  onct?,  the  condition  of  the  artery  determined,  and  the 
advisability  of  amputation  decided  upon.  Fortunately  these  oases 
of  bloodvessel  injury  are  very  rare,  and  early  open  operation  to  fix 
the  fragments  with  careful  after-treatment  will  save  many  limbs. 

When  union  is  delaye<l  beyond  the  usual  ten  or  twelve  weeks  all 
constitutional  disturbances  should  \w:  inquired  into,  and  cotrected, 
and  in  addition  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  body  cast  and  allowed 
to  be  up  each  day  in  order  to  aid  the  circulation  in  the  limb,  and  to 
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bear  a  slight  weight  on  tlie  hone,  but  weight-bearing  sliould  be  con- 
trolled by  cheeking  measurements  on  the  length  of  the  limb  to  avoid 
further  shortening.  Late  union  nearly  always  follows,  and  if  operation 
is  contra-indicated  or  refused  union  should  not  be  despaired  of  for  at 
least  nine  months.  Non-union,  except  where  there  is  great  overriding, 
intervention  of  other  tissues,  or  some  dyscrasia,  is  rare  and  should 
be  subjected  to  ojjen  replacement  if  no  distinct  reason  against  this 
step  exists. 

Open  fractures  of  the  femur  are  always  grave  injuries,  even  when 
opened  from  within  by  a  pointed  fragment.  Cases  made  open  by  the 
causative  violence  suffer  much  laceration  of  tissues  and  comminution 
of  lx)ne  and  frequently  entail  amputation.  The  injurj-  to  bloodvessels 
and  nerves,  danger  of  infection  and  deep-seated  abscesses  in  the 
muscular  and  fascial  planes  are  apparent,  and  drainage  of  the  fleshy 
thigh  is  not  easy  to  attain.  The  Lambotte  method  is  excellent  treat- 
ment for  these  open  fractures.  Lilienthal'  advises  the  fixation  of  the 
fragments  by  long-handled  gimlets  screwed  into  the  bone  remote  from 
the  site  of  fracture,  reduction  being  made  by  two  pieces  of  steel  nxl 
applied  to  the  line  of  gimlets,  the  whole  being  bound  together  by 
plaster  of  Paris  which  has  been  previously  sterilized  by  baking.  The 
open  wounds  are  carefully  disinfected,  and  no  sutures  are  used  in  the 
soft  parts,  but  a  packing  is  put  in  as  if  osteomyelitis  already  existed. 
After  two  or  three  weeks,  the  gimlets  are  removed,  and  the  wound 
edges,  now  granulating,  are  brought  together  by  adhesive  plaster. 
This  makes  the  procedure  quite  safe  from  the  septic  standpoint,  will 
improve  the  functional  result,  and  shortens  convalescence.  Other 
methods  are  given  under  Operative  Treatment. 

Routine  treatment  as  described  in  the  chapter  on  General  Treat- 
ment is  the  more  conservative.  A  minimum  of  handling  consistent 
with  reduction  of  fragments  within  the  soft  parts,  removal  of  foreign 
material  and  the  control  of  hemorrhage  followed  by  a  copious  absor- 
bent dressing  with  drainage  is  good  practice.  The  limb  can  be  cared 
for  on  a  double  inclined  plane  or  a  suspended  Hodgen's  splint.  After 
danger  of  sepsis  is  past  and  the  wound  starts  to  close,  the  body  plastei^ 
of-Paris  cast  can  be  applied  or  extension  with  weight  in  attempt  to 
overcome  shortening.  If  malunion  or  great  deformity  results,  open 
operation  looking  toward  correction  should  be  performed. 

Ambulatory  splints — see  chapter  on  Treatment. 

Operatin  Treatment. — Fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  are  most 
favorable  for  open  treatment  on  account  of  the  unportance  of  this 
bone  to  the  individual's  activity,  its  relatively  easy  access  without 
damage  to  the  soft  parts,  the  large  size  of  the  bone  and  the  ease  with 
which  strong  traction  and  manipulation  can  be  applied.  Estes,*  in 
his  canvas  of  the  American  Surgical  Association,  found  that  only 
four  out  of  thirty-five  sui^eons  were  opposed  to  open  operation  in 
any  case,  and  thirty  adv«K;ated  it  only  in  case  evident  proper  restitu- 

'  Ann.  of  Surg..  1912.  ■  Loc.  cJt. 
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tion  lia(l  not  been  accomplished.     He  names  the  following  five  iliffi- 
cnlties  hanl  to  overcome  unless  oix'ration  is  undertaken: 

(1)  Muscular  spasm,  which  was  overcome  by  anesthesia. 

(2)  IxH-king  of  fragments  by  leverage  or  gravity. 

(3)  Interposition  of  fascia,  muscles,  etc. 

(4)  Persistence  of  shortening  even  after  the  muscular  spasm   is 
overcome. 


Fill.  449.— Aspiral  f rncturc of  the 

rptiiur  which  px landed  0  inchw. 
After  the  first  Inrgc  ptutc  was  ad- 
juated  a  second  smaller  plate  was 
iidod  to  hridj^  i>ver  the  fracture 
l>liiiie  111  give  nddcd  strength.  The 
result  w.ia  eieellent   with  no  short- 


Fia.  4A0. — 'An  ciample  of  unfortunate  reault 
iu  plating.  The  operator  selected  a  patient 
OD  whom  it  is  unwise  to  place  n  Lane  plate, 
a  young  child.  The  plate  was  not  strong 
enough  and  the  bone  became  infected,  Nol« 
the  deformity  of  the  leg.  the  screw  tracts  from 
which  the  screws  have  pulled  and  the  bulging 
plate  presenting  juat  beneath  the  akin. 


(5)  Preservation  of  reposition  of  fragments  until  a  fixed  supporting 
dressing  is  applied.  Anatomical  reposition,  the  criterion  of  cosmetic 
result,  is  not  obtained  in  more  than  1  or  2  per  cent,  without  open 
operaticui.  Hut  the  dangers  of  operation  by  other  than  those  skilled 
in  this  work  are  to  be  pontlered  in  every  case  in  addition  to  the  argu- 
ments given  in  the  chapter  on  Operative  Treatment. 
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Technic. — Approach  from  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  thigh  l»y  a  long 
incision  in  the  axis  of  the  femur  gives  quick  and  complete  exposure 
of  the  fracture  at  any  site  from  the  greater  trochanter  to  the.knee.    If 


Fio.  452. — Faulty  result  after  plat- 
ing caused  by  conditions  beyond  con- 
trol. After  operation  this  caae  was 
in  perfect  aiigninent.  He  was  left  in 
other  hands  and  the  cast  »u  removed 
too  soon.  The  plate  had  U>  lake  up  the 
strain  of  weiitht-beariiig  and  while  it 
held  in  its  attachment  to  the  bone  it 
bent  ^ithtly,    An  aseptic  result. 


a  Lane  plate  is  the  choice  of  fixation  and  much  overriding  b  present, 
the  patient  should  be  placed  on  the  pelvic  rest  and  extension  from 
the  ankle  with  some  mechanical  apparatus  provided  for  before  the 
incision  is  made.   The  fragments  are  isolated  as  in  the  fracture  of  the 


FiQ.  451.  —  Another  unfortunate 
eiBinple  of  plating  plus  wiring.  The 
anaUmical  result  guod.  The  great 
hypertrophied  mass  of  bone  is  the 
result  of  the  infection.  I  imaeine  this 
plale  was  put  on  beneath  the  peri- 
osteum  vhich   was    raised   and  then 
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humerus  and  hy  inunipulation  and  tractiun  are  hruiight  inti>  ulit{n-l 
ment.    Oblique  fractures  are  to  !«  aligned  and  ciam|x>d  in  i>ositioii  ' 
while  a  plate  is  affixed  or  a  wire  is  thrown  around.    I  do  not  l>e!ieve 
wire  has  any  place  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  shafts  of  long  ■ 
bones;  it  will  not  hold  any  tension  nor  does  it  immobilize  the  frag- 
ments.   It  has  a  use  in  holding  on  detached  fragments  that  cannot  be 
included  under  a  plate.    Long  plates,  sometimes  two,  are  needed  to 
hold  oblique  fractures  (Figs.  449,  450,  451,  and  452),    Nails  are  not 
of  much  service  in  fractures  of  the  shaft,  unless  the  break  is  oblique 
or  small  fragments  are  attached.    In  eases  with  much  deformity  and 
callus  formation  they  are  of   use  when  a  plate  cannot  be  applietl  or 
infection  exists  in  the  bone,'    In  transverse  fracture  use  of  the  intra- 


Fio,  453.— Repair  of  it  trnnsverae  fraetilre  of  the  shaft  by  an  intrninoailllttry  span 
Fashion^  (mm  a  frBRmpnt  nC  imnc  tnixnd  Ioobc  in  the  rrarturo  sito.     Note  the  deficienqr  ] 
io  the  outer  piirt  of  the  shaft  e&uied  by  rcnioVHl  of  the  loose  pjocb. 

medullary  splint  is  the  best  and  easiest  treatment,  as  it  can  be  <lone 
quicker  and  throtigh  a  smaller  incision  and  gives  absolute  anatomical 
reposition  with  less  disturbance  of  the  parts  than  any  other  method 
(Figs.  453,  454.  455,  and  456),  Simple  reposition  may  be  sufficient 
where  the  fragments  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  locked 
together  and  where  possibility  of  their  slipping  out  of  place  while  the 
external  dressing  is  being  applied  is  remote  (Figs.  457  and  458).  After 
plating,  a  firm  body  cast  is  indicated  with  the  limb  in  a  position 
favoring  the  least  strain  on  the  internal  splint.  After  intramedullary 
splinting  either  a  cast  or  a  Thomas  or  Rainey  splint  can  be  used,  but 
always  some  secure  external  support  is  needetl. 


'  Miirpliy.  Clinics,  i.  853, 
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Cases  of  iiiiiliiiiioii  or  ilclaynl  iiiuuii  lUiiiiiiid  frt-slicning  of  the  site 
of  fnwrtiin',  miioviil  of  cxivss  talliis  ami  reaiiiing  of  the  me^Iullary 
cavity  if  an  intmiimlullEiry  splint  is  tisciL  Kxtenial  splints  in  these 
rases  slunilil  )h>  left  on  half  again  as  lung  as  in  unlinurA'  case:j,  that  is, 
from  twolvc  to  fonrtivn  wd-ks. 

Accessory  instPiiinciits  for  the  approximation  of  the  fractured  ends 
have  been  describifi  by  fJerster.  lie  usee!  a  l)icycle  chain  with  a  hook 
or  tunibiicklc  to  spreaii  the  cmis  apart  that  tliey  might  be  brought 
into  alignment.  I'Mwanl  Martin  has  suggested  the  use  of  a  stout 
piece  of  sterilized  muslin  fittetl  cap-like  over  tlie  upper  end  of  the 
lower  fragment,  on  which  traction  can  be  made  and  the  btme  brought 


i 

r 

i 

r 


Fia.  454. ^In  handling  the  patient    the  pnatnperetivo  coat  wai  broken   and    tfap 
bona  pog  slipped  and  pennit(«<l  nvGiridJiiK.    A  lonKpr  bunc  peg  would  not  have  pjloweil 

thia,  Lut  miRht  haw  broken  (fee  Fin.  4KS). 

into  alignment.  These  devices  introduce  more  material  into  the  open 
wound  and  giv«  mon-  chance  of  infection.  The  more  modem  means 
of  mechanical  extension  applied  from  the  foot  or  leg,  or  the  device 
of  turning  the  Ixjne  ends  out  fmm  the  wound  for  inserting  the  intra- 
medullary )>lants  are  simple,  more  efficient,  and  cleaner  than  these. 
Cases  with  three  or  four  inches  shortening  have  been  brought  into 
alignment  with  ease  by  the  author  without  the  use  of  these  methods 
of  extension  and  by  intramedullary  splinting.  Lambotte's  method 
(refer  to  chapte^r  on  Operative  Treatment)  has  been  little  used  in 
America,  hut  bids  fair  to  be  popular  and  useful  In  open  fractures. 
Murphy,'  reporting  a  case  of  infected  open  fracture  just  above  the 
<  Clinini.  ii.  G17. 
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condyles  with  non-iinioii  and  overriding  of  the  patella  by  the  lower 
end  of  the  upper  fragment,  made  use  of  two  phosphor  bronze  platen 
implanted  at  right  angles  into  the  two  fragments  in  slots  ma<le  with 
a  rotatory  saw.  The  upper  fragment  was  resected  one  and  three- 
quarters  inches  and  the  lower  fragment  squared  off  to  meet  it.  (JiKJii 
apposition  with  union  and  10  degrees  voluntary  motion  in  the  knee  i 
was  obtained  after  nine  weeks. 


Fio.  456.— Filial  rosull  of  llu'  operufiun  illiiBlnKml  in  the  \wi,  prcoeilinK  n 
VT&tae.    There  is  no  appurcut  defoniiily,  and  shorlciiiiig  is  ulxjul  \  inch. 
plnc«tt  under  the  injurod  heol  eiattly  overconira  the  Bhorleninit, 

There  are  other  methods  which  are  really  operative  in  character* 
and  which  do  not  open  the  site  of  fracture: 

(1)  In  Codivilla's  naif  method  a  nail  is  driven  through  the  os  calcis 
and  to  it  extension  is  applied  directly  to  draw  out  the  femoral  or  leg 
Fragments.  Josserand,  Uendel,  and  Micliel'  report  4  ca.si's  treated 
in  this  manner.  The  ages  varied  from  »l\  to  fourteen  years  and  t' 
amount  of  weight  used  from  8  to  15  kg.    One  case  was  described  ( 

'  Revue  d'Orthop.,  Noveml«r,  1913. 
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a  perfect  recovery.  All  showed  !  cm.  shortening,  2  bowing  of  the 
femur  and  3  pulling  of  the  nail  through  the  os  calcis  so  that  it  was 
held  by  the  plantar  tissue  alone.  Case  3  showed  some  loss  of  bony 
tissue  in  the  os  calcb  after  the  nail  pulled  through,  together  with 
two  small  exostoses. 

(2)  Stcinmann's  nail    extcntinn    methwl'   has    been    tried  out  I 
Gerster,  Bartlett,  and  myself  in  Amfriai.' 


Tecknic. — A  drill  or  nail  eight  inches  long  and  about  4  mm. 
diameter  is  inserted  liorizontally  about  »  half-inch  above  the  externi 
condyle  of  the  femur  by  the  oj)tT»tor  first  pulling  tlie  skin  upwai 
the  nail  jwnetratiiig  clear  thnnigh  the  thigh.  Iodine,  desiccatin 
powder,  and  ci>lliiilion  arc  put  over  the  [Kiiuts  of  exit,  and  gauze  trans 
fixed  over  the  cuds  completes  the  aseptic  dressing.  To  avoi<I  rotatioi* 
of  the  leg  one  end  of  the  nail,  generally  the  outer,  can  be  supporttsdl 


'ZeNtralU.  t.  CWr..  1U07.  p.  t 


'  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Soi.,  Aucust,  1913.  j 
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by  a  wire  from  a  bar  above  the  patient.  The  main  extension  with  a 
weight  of  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds  ia  in  direction  of  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  thigh  and  is  obtained  by  wires  or  tongs  applied  to  the 
ends  of  the  nails,  which  project  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  skin. 
The  thigh  is  maintained  in  semiflexion  and  the  heel  is  not  allowed  to 
touch  the  bed.  In  its  insertion  the  nail  should  avoid  the  medullary 
canal,  the  hematoma  at  the  site  of  fracture,  the  joint  capsule,  and  the 
epiphyseal  line;  hence  it  i?  placed,  as  mentioned,  just  liehind  the  middle 
line  of  the  bone.    When  the  fracture  site  is  in  the  lower  third  of  the 


Fill.    457. — A    case    of    refraoticm    following  Fio.   458.  —  Repair  of   a 

ripeiulivc  repair  by  intramedullarygplint.    There  (raDBveno  femoral  ahaft  true- 

seeniB  to  l>c  ^utliricnt  cnlluB.      F'rncture  p&Bsed  ture    liy   an   intrBniedullary 

squarely    through  the  bone  peg  disproving  any  peg. 
woaktiPBH  on  ila  part  but  proving  the  action  of  a 
lorpc  which  rcfractuivii  io  spite  of  its  preseoce. 

femur  tlK>  nail  is  inserted  through  the  upi>er  end  of  the  tibia  alx>ut 
one  an<l  a  half  inches  below  the  joint  surface.  By  this  extension,  which 
ni-eds  to  be  greater  in  old  than  in  recent  ca.ses,  and  in  which  less  weight 
is  needed  than  in  other  methods  and  yet  more  weight  can  be  used,  the 
traction  is  continuous  and  painless  when  once  in  position.  Steinmann 
asserts  that  through  it  the  fragments  can  be  better  controlled  than  by 
any  other  means  except  open  operation,  that  shortening  is  usually 
overcome  in  one  week,  and  that  bo  cases  of  delayed  union  have  ever 
resulted  from  its  use.  Passive  and  active  motion  is  used  within  five 
days  after  the  extension  is  applied,  and  there  are  none  of  the  later 
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knee  disturbances  caused  by  stretching  of  the  ligaments.  The  exten- 
Mon  should  ne^■e^  be  used  for  more  than  five  weeks,  the  usual  period 
being  three  weeks.  To  remove  the  nail,  the  operator  paints  one  end 
with  iodine,  then  grasps  the  other,  rotates  it  to  loosen  it  and  pulls  it 
through.  Iodine  being  squirted  into  the  holes  and  a  dressing  applied,  the 
wounds  heal  promptly  within  a  week.  Some  cases  run  a  fever  from 
1  to  IJ  degrees  while  the  nail  is  in  position.  If  the  lower  fragment  is 
displaced  posteriorly,  it  can  be  supported  further  by  extension  to  the 
thigh  at  right  angles  from  abcve,  but  Jones  believes  that  in  this 
deformity  after  fracture,  extension  in  the  long  axis  ultimately  brings 
the  fragments  into  line. 

As  the  limb  straightens  out  and  lengthens,  if  the  weight  lieeomes 
irksome,  it  can  be  released  for  a  few  hours  and  then  reapplied,  but  a 
condition  of  extreme  lengthening,  possibly  1  cm.  more  than  the  well 
thigh,  is  to  be  attained;  when  callus  is  well  established,  the  extension 
is  removed  in  three  or  four  weeks  and  a  moulded  plaster  or  Steinmann's 
hip  splint,  with  the  upper  margin  encircling  the  thigh  and  resting  on 
the  pelvis  and  the  lower  end  impinging  on  the  nails,  is  used. 

The  greatest  objection  to  this  method  is  the  possibility  of  infection 
in  the  nail  wound.  This  would  occur  shortly  after  insertion  or  three 
or  four  weeks  later,  and  while  it  is  relatively  easy  to  put  the  nail  in 
aseptically,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  maintain  it  so.  However,  all  of  Gerster's 
infections  have  remained  localized,  and  no  fatal  eases  are  reported 
where  Steinmann's  teehnic  is  adhered  to.  One  fatal  case  has  been 
recorded  in  which  the  hematoma  about  the  fracture  was  entered,  and 
thus  an  open  fracture  really  made.  Shortening  of  as  much  as  1 1  cm. 
has  by  this  method  been  overcome  and  in  cases  of  as  long  as  forty 
days'  standing.  In  malunion  with  overriding  open  operation  can  l>e 
done  to  free  the  bone  ends  and  the  nail  extension  then  applied,  but  if 
one  takes  the  risk  and  trouble  to  open  the  fracture,  it  is  the  author's 
opinion  that  extension  can  be  procured  by  mechanical  means  and  a 
plate,  or  intramedullary  splint,  used  at  once.  Gerster  reports  1 1 
cases  which  do  not  seem  to  offer  any  better  results  than  those  handled 
by  other  treatments  and  not  so  g«x)d  as  those  treated  by  use  of  the 
internal  splint. 

(3)  The  nail  extension  method  has  been  modified  by  the  use  of 
ice-tongs  driven  into  the  femur  with  extension  applied  tn  the  handles. 
Itansohoff'  reported  3  cases  treated  by  this  method  after  he  learned 
that  2  out  of  lU  cases  of  fractured  femur  plated  at  the  St.  I^mis  City 
Hospital  died.    This  apparatus  is  applied  and  used  like  the  Steinmann, 

Saprft-  and  Interconi^loid  Fractares. — These  are  described  together, 
as  they  are  so  frequently  associated.  The  plane  of  fracture  may  be  at 
any  height  above  the  condyles  and  be  transverse  or  oblique,  much 
as  in  the  case  of  the  humerus  above  the  elbow-joint.  The  main  frac- 
ture through  the  shaft  is  generally  oblique  from  behind  downward 
and  forward,  an<l  the  separation  may  l)e  little  or  very  great  with  the 

'  Trans.  AxnoT.  Surg.  Amu.,  1912,  ixx. 
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upper  fragment  driven  down  toward  the  knee,  the  lower  fragment 
riding  upward  and  posteriorly,  pulled  by  the  gastrocnemius  into  a 
position  of  flexion  (Figs.  459,  460,  and  461).  In  addition  to  this  simple 
displacement  the  lower  fragment  may  suffer  a  split  through  its  sub- 
stance in  the  iiitercondyloid  notch.  This  split  may  be  but  a  line,  or 
the  separation  may  be  complete  and  extensive,  so  that  the  two  parts 
of  the  lower  fragment  are  spread  laterally,  the  point  of  the  upper 
fragment  extending  down  between  them,  holding  them  apart.     The 


F[<j.  459. — ftldiquc  Mupra- 
indylar  fracture  of  llm  femur 
identc  of  (rncture  by 
nloiice  on  Ihe  inleniH] 
rlylu.  There  is  <wiiBiderable 
iverridiiiK  and  the  [latellti 
eema  to  lie  very  high  un  Ihat 


Fiu.  460.  —  Healed  traiiBvereo  auprscondytar 
fracture  with  deformity.  Note  arthritic  change  in- 
volvinK  the  patella  and  tibia. 


patella  sinks  into  this  separation,  if  the  hiatus  is  wide  enough,  and  if 
the  crucial  ligaments  are  torn,  a  subluxation  of  the  tibia  backward  on 
the  lower  fragment  exists  (Figs.  462  and  463).  As  the  support  above 
the  knee  is  lost,  the  leg  can  be  twisted  or  rotated  to  either  side,  and 
great  deformity,  shortening,  and  displacement  of  all  fragments  are 
found.  If  the  cause  has  been  a  fall  from  a  height  with  the  patient 
striking  on  the  knees,  rather  than  direct  violence  with  twisting,  the 
sharp  lower  end  of  the  shaft  fragment  penetrates  the  muscles  and 
skin  anteriorly  and  causes  an  open  fracture.  Or,  as  mentioned,  this 
42 
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fragment  Ixirsts  into  tin-  siibtrural  [xmoli  of  the  knee-joint,  opens 
the  joint  widely,  and  i-omes  to  rest  against  tlie  patella  or  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tibia. 

Additional  path<)logy  concerns  the  joint  an<]  the  vessels.  The  joint 
alwaj's  becomes  swollen  and  distended  even  though  not  penetrated, 
or  though  the  lower  fragment  is  not  split.  The  effusion  into  it  in  severe 
injuries   is  pure   blood;  in  milder  cases  the   transfusion   takes    the 


Flu.  401. — S|iirul  auijrucoiidyli 


I'oiiit  uF  till!  U|iper  frogiiioi 


character  of  serum  or  excess  normal  joint  Huid.  The  joint  fiudings 
gradually  subside  if  no  infection  follows  or  the  fracture  is  not  open, 
leaving  a  thickened  capsule  which  may  shrink  and  cause  limitation 
of  motion  or  a  distendwl  weakened  joint.  The  popliteal  vessels  if 
ruptured  b.-ad  to  great  effusion  of  bltKxl  around  the  knee,  especially 
lui  the  posterior  asiKict,  but  tins  hematoma  may  burrow  up  into  the 
thigh  and  !>>'  pressure  or  loss  of  vessel  ('ontinuit>'  threaten  gangrene 
of  the  leg,    Hn])ture  of  smaller  branches  of  the  anastomatic  arteries 
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causes  smaller  and  more  delayed  hemorrhage,  which  may  give  as  great 
circulatory  interference. 

If  healing  follows  uncorrected  displacements  of  this  character,  the 
knee  is  generally  quite  stiff,  the  thigh  shortened,  the  leg  in  flexion 
and  much  permanent  thickenlng^and  deformity  about  the  knee 
remains. 


t'Ki.  46'i. — vV  siniilHr  NpimI  bu|i 
iritiTTuinIylar  frorturc  oiitcrini;  ii 
knco-jiiiiit.     Nutc  the  roniminuti 


Fio.  ^ai— Healed  fracture  juiit 
nvo  the  rondylen  with  ilefurniity. 
)ta  the  upparcDt  anterior  disloca- 
in  of  the  knee. 


OiaKDOsis.— 1  >iiigtiiisis  is  not  difKcult.  The  thigh  from  anterior 
suiR-rior  spine  to  lower  jtatellar  bonier  Is  short.  There  is  great  swell- 
ing of  the  knee  and  a  floating  patella,  if  It  has  not  been  caught  between 
two  fragments  of  the  lower  femoral  end,  and  there  is  independent 
movement  of  the  cond^'les  when  tiiey  are  grasped  and  mobilized,  or 
si'ven-  iMiin  while  tliey  art;  pressed  together.  If  tlie  ends  are  impacted, 
no  crepitus  ean  Ih'  felt,  but  the  deformity  is  very  apparent.  DiiTeren- 
tiiil  liiiiKiio'^is  iinist  include  acute  traumatic  arthrosis  or  hemarthrosis, 
sii1ilu.\ation  of  the  knee  due  to  laceration  of  the  crucial  ligaments  or 
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fracture  of  the  tibial  spine,  epiphyseal  separation,  and  fracture  of 
one  condyle.  Epiphyseal  separations  are  found  in  younger  people  and 
are  most  often  caused  by  twisting  violence.  Fracture  of  one  condyle 
gives  a  rotatory  displacement  of  the  leg  with  a  pseudodislocation  at 
the  knee  and  joint  injuries,  especially  crucial  ligament  tears,  which 
are  described  later  under  Tibial  Injuries. 

proenosis. — -The  prognosis  regarding  full  functional  return  is  poor. 
The  danger  to  life  is  often  great  and  the  possibility  of  amputation  of 
the  leg  present  in  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  However,  it  is  now  better 
understood  that  these  fractures,  as  well  as  those  following  in  this 
chapter,  are  less  influenced  in  prognosis  than  formerly,  considered  by 
the  fact  that  they  invade  the  largest  joint  in  the  body.  Surgical 
means  of  caring  for  them  disregard  the  joint  phase  of  the  problem 
much  more  than  was  formerly  considered  possible.  Blake'  i:pcords  20 
cases  of  supracondyloid  fracture,  2  of  which  were  open.  He  believes 
that  excepting  sepsis,  the  greatest  complications  are  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  reduction  and  the  greater  limitation  of  motion  after 
union. 

Treatment. — Simple  treatment  consists  of  reduction  under  anes- 
thesia by  direct  extension,  or  extension  and  manipulation  of  the 
supracondylar  fragments,  the  leg  being  held  in  flexion.  This  can 
rarely  be  maintained  satisfactorily,  and  it  is  very  risky  to  put  on  a 
circular  cast  when  subsequent  swelling  about  the  knee  is  anticipated. 
Consequently  a  double  inclined  plane  or  the  Hodgen's  suspended 
splint  are  favorite  treatments.  In  the  double  inclined  plane  exten- 
sion can  be  applied  with  the  leg  in  flexion,  not  so  much  force  being 
needed  as  in  fractures  higher  up.  Moulded  splints  or  casts  applied 
after  the  reaction  has  subsided  and  kept  on  until  the  fragments  are 
strongly  united  and  motion  of  the  knee-joint  is  painless  are  good 
treatment  where  satisfactory  reduction  can  be  made  or  operative 
interference  is  not  permitted. 

Operative  Treatment. — Operative  treatment  may  be  demanded  by 
the  complications  at  the  time  of  fracture.  Laceration  of  the  popliteal 
vessels  may  demand  ligature  or  amputation,  if  both  vein  and  artery 
are  destroyed.  In  great  displacement  early  operation  offers  hope 
of  better  ultimate  function,  provided  good  reduction  can  be  accom- 
plished. Other  indications  for  open  operation  are  the  danger  of  union 
which  will  be  weak  and  lead  to  impaired  function,  marked  and  |)er- 
sistcnt  <leformity,  including  shortening,  spreading  of  the  condyles, 
or  their  rotation  backward. 

Access  to  the  site  of  fracture  is  obtained  by  lateral  incision  on  the 
outer  aspect  of  the  thigh  followed  by  retraction  of  the  hamstring 
tendons  and  careful  dissection  close  to  the  bone.  The  joint  surfaces 
need  seldom  hi;  entered.  The  fragments  are  exposed,  the  vessels 
identified  and  cared  for  if  necessary,  and  by  extension  and  manipula- 
tion of  the  leg  under  the  eye  the  fragments  can  be  brought  into 

'  Aun.  uf  Surg.,  Iviii,  27. 
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alignment  and  held  by  a  plate,  ur  wire,  ur  nail.  Blake'  treated  5  out 
of  20  cases  by  o|)en  upt-ration:  I  way  wirixl,  1  lower  fra^tinent  was 
pried  into  place  and  held  itself  there,  .'!  were  plate<l.  All  gave  fair 
results.  Fragments  may  he  nailed  on  by  appn>a<.-li  fnim  the  joint 
siirfaie  and  held  in  position,  provided  the  nail  or  screw  is  set  into  the 
cartilaginous  surface,  so  that  it  does  not  irritate  the  joint  surface 
opposite.  Less  of  this  has  been  done  in  the  knee  than  in  the  head  of 
the  humerus.  Sherman  and  Tait*  report  some  interesting  experimental 
work  in  this  field  on  dogs,  work  in  which  they  secured  perfect  aseptic 
healing  without  any  interference  with 
function,  using  the  transarticular  route. 
They  have  not  used  the  method  on  human 
beings.  Handley*  reported  a  case  of 
transarticular  fixation  of  an  elbow  frac- 
ture in  the  humerus. 

Epipbyseal  Separation. — The  lower  ep- 
iphysis is  the  first  to  appear,  the  centre 
showing  at  the  ninth  fetal  month,  and  b 
the  last  to  unite,  some  time  from  the 
twentieth  to  the  twenty-fourth  year.  It 
may  be  separated  at  any  time  from  birth 
up  to  twenty-one  years,  six  and  a  half 
times  more  frequently  in  males  than  in 
females,  and  according  to  Poland,  usually 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  to  eighteen 
years,  while  Ilelgemeiner*  believes  between 
the  eighth  and  eighteenth  year.  Bruns 
says  it  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  epiphys- 
eal separations,  citing  it  in  28  out  of  100 
cases.  Poland  collected  114  cases  and 
Helgemeiuer,  including  Poland's,  found 
194  cases  and  added  6  of  his  own  up  to 
1909.  Russelh  added  8  cases  and  Binncy 
and  Lund'  collected  18  cases  occurring  in 
the  last  thirteen  years  at  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  (Fig.  4(i4).  Iloentgenographic 
examination  of  the  last  ten  years  has  dis- 
covered many  of  these  cases  as  well  as  other  instances  of  fractures 
difficult  to  reoognize  clinically  and  they  are  now  thought  of  in  differential 
diagnosis  as  much  as  fracture  of  the  shaft. 

Cause. — 1.  PredisjMising;  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  rickets  and  their 
effect  on  the  epiphysis. 

2.  Dirftct  blow  on  the  knee  or  lower  thigh  accounts  for  a  few 
cases,  as  a  horse  kick  or  a  sudden  squeeze  with  a  fall  in  the  opposite 
direction.    Such  blow.s  on  the  shaft  above  the  epiphysis  in  a  young 

'  Sure.,  Uynec.  and  Ohrt.,  xii.  No.  2,  p.  1.11. 

'  lieitr.  I.  kUn.  Chir..  U-ii. 

•  Boston  City  Hoap.  Rep.,  1913,  lOlh  Sorics. 


Fig.  464. — Epiphyseal  sepa- 
ration of  (he  lower  end  of  the 
femur  with  some  coniniiiiutiou. 
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child  lead  to  epi]>hyseal  separation,  as  leg  and  knee,  by  means  of  the 
gastrocnemius  and  popliteus,  are  attached  to  the  lower  femoral  epiphy- 
sis; the  same  force  in  adults  leads  to  dislocation  of  the  knee. 

3.  Cases  are  cause*!  I>y  indirect  violence  and  the  leverage  of  over- 
extension of  the  leg.  The  thigh  or  leg,  one  or  other,  is  fixed,  and  on 
application  of  force,  the  epiphyseal  area  gives.  Most  cases  are  due  to 
the  limb  being  caught  in  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.' 

Patholonr.— The  separation  may  be  incomplete  or  complete,  the 
former  term  covering  the  mere  starting  of  the  lower  fragment  out  of 
its  position  as  so  frequently  seen  in  epiphyseal  injuries  of  the  radius 
at  the  wrist.  Most  of  the  cartilage  usually  goes  with  the  distal  frag- 
ment, only  a  few  shreds  remaining  on  the  shaft  end.  The  incomplete 
variety  may  have  displacement  laterally  or  anteriorly,  or  a  slight 
rotation.  The  periosteum  is  torn  but  not  to  any  great  degree. 
Hemorrhf^e  into  the  tissues,  secondary  hemarthrosis,  or  effusion  into 
the  knee-joint  commonly  accompany  the  injury.  Complete  separa- 
tions allow  displacement  in  any  direction,  but  the  frequent  one  is 
tliat  of  the  lower  fragment  forward  and  upward,  the  shaft  fragment 
downward  and  backward.  The  complete  type  may  be  complicated  by 
fracture  into  the  joint  through  the  intercondyloid  notch,  or  fracture 
of  the  diaphysis  above.  The  second  most  common  displacement  is 
the  diaphysis  forward  and  the  epiphysis  backward  into  the  popliteal 
space.  On  account  of  the  violence  causing  these  fractures  many  may 
be  open.  Binney  and  Lund  found  5  open  out  of  18,  with  much  lacera- 
tion of  the  soft  parts.  Associated  conditions  are  injuries  to  the  vessels 
and  nerves  and  periosteal  stripping  for  a  distance  up  the  shaft.  For- 
merly these  injuries  were  considered  so  severe  that  6.3  out  of  208 
cases  were  amputated  at  once,  with  high  resultant  mortality,  but 
lately  better  treatment  and  Roentgen  examination  give  much  better 
results.  When  the  periosteum  is  stripped  up,  hemorrhage  or  callus 
formation  beneath  it  may  cause  late  pressure  on  the  vessels  and 
nerves,  or  in  cases  of  extreme  displacement  the  lower  end  of  the 
diaphysis  may  primarily  burst  through  the  popliteal  skin,  or  later 
force  its  way  out  by  pressure  necrosis.  A  case  reported  by  Russell 
was  in  a  five-year-old  boy  who  was  caught  in  the  spokes  of  a  wagon. 
The  leg  was  found  semiflexed,  rotated  and  displaced  outward  on  the 
thigh,  so  that  it  looked  like  an  outward  dislocation  of  the  knee-joint. 
Reduction  under  anesthesia  was  attempted  but  failed,  and  open  opera- 
tion was  done,  whereupon  it  was  found  that  the  diaphysis  had  pene- 
trated into  the  vastus  internus  muscle.  The  periosteum  was  stripped 
off  the  shaft  for  several  inches  and  had  been  buttonholed  by  the 
shaft,  as  its  lower  portion  remained  attached  to  the  epiphysis.  The 
displacement  was  corrected  and  the  child  allowed  to  walk  eight  weeks 
after  the  injury. 

Involvement  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve  is  the  common  nerve 
complication  resulting  in  toe-drop.     If  the  nerve  is  not  severed  and 

I  HplBetnoincr.  171,  Rudscll  4  out  of  8.  Binney  aad  Lund  7  out  of  18. 
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oarly  reduction  is  Rcconiplishc*!,  tliis  clears  up  in  a  few  weeks.  If 
the  epiphysis  is  displaceil  forwaixi,  it  is  drawn  upward  by  the  quadriceps 
extensor.  The  popliteiis  and  gastn>c-ueiiiius  iiinsclos  are  attachetl 
posteriorly  for  the  most  |)art  into  tlie  epipliyst-al  area,  although  some 
fibers  of  the  latter  are  attached  to  the  diapliysis.  If  tlie  sejmration 
is  not  great  these  muscles  are  put  on  the  stretch  only,  and  when 
replacement  is  made  they  tend  to  hold  position,  but  if  the  displace- 
ment has  been  extreme  and  these  muscles  have  been  torn  from  their 
insertion,  they  do  not  act  as  opponents  to  the  quardiceps  and  do  not 
help  hold  the  reduction,  so  that  recurrence  of  the  forward  dislocation 
is  easier.  However,  the  character  of  the  plane  of  break  is  such  that 
its  roughness  tends  to  cause  firm  fixation  in  many  cases,  if  good 
reduction  is  performed.  The  periosteal  stripping  or  the  interposition 
of  capsule  or  fascia  may  prevent  reduction,  especially  when  the  leg 
is  drawn  out  into  extension.  Treatment  consists  in  flexion  of  the  leg 
followed  by  traction  and  manipulation  in  that  position,  which  may  result 
in  successful  reduction  on  account  of  relaxation  of  the  periosteal  band. 

Symptoms  and  DiapiOBis. — Separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  all  injuries  about  the  knee  in  patients  up  to  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  The  findings  are  usually  prominence  in  the  patellar 
region  with  depression  in  the  tiiigh  just  above,  bony  prominence  in 
the  popliteal  region  from  the  displaced  upper  fragment,  false  point 
of  motion  just  above  the  knee-joint,  absence  of  crepitus  or  very  soft 
crepitus,  and  shortening.  With  little  swelling  or  displacement  no 
interference  with  the  blood  supply  of  the  leg  is  expected.  If  these 
are  great,  the  leg  may  be  cold  and  edematous,  and  no  pulsation  can 
be  felt  in  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery.  Differentiation  from  supracondy- 
loid  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  knee  is  important.  In  children 
supracondyloid  fracture  is  rare,  is  higher,  and  the  lower  fragment  is 
usually  displaced  backward.  Fig.  44(')  is  given  as  an  illustration  of 
supracondyloid  fracture  just  above  the  closed  epiphyseal  line.  In 
dislocation  the  condyles  of  the  femur  lose  their  relation  to  the  head 
of  the  tibia  and  the  knee  movements  are  greatly  restricted,  while 
this  is  not  so  in  epiphyseal  separation.  If  the  epiphysis  is  displaced 
posteriorly,  as  in  rare  cases,  the  differentiation  from  dislocation  back- 
wart!  of  the  knee  is  very  difficult,  and  the  roentgenogram  is  necessary. 

This  separation  possesses  a  greater  tendency  to  recurrence  than 
any  otlier  in  the  body  involving  the  long  bones,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus.  After  reduction  and 
fixation,  either  checking  examination  for  observation  of  the  deformity 
or  condition  of  the  circulation  or  roentgenograms  should  be  made. 
As  a  rule,  good  functional  results  follow  reduction,  and  arrest  of  growth 
in  the  bone  is  not  common.  There  is  danger  of  it,  however,  and  the 
prognosis  should  always  take  that  into  consideration.  Broca'  found 
one  case  of  shortening  of  nearly  two  inches  four  years  after  operative 
reduction,  and  l{el)oul'  reported  a  case  of  lateral  deformity  when  the 
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arrested  growth  affected  one  side  more  than  the  other,  so  that  genu 
valgum  was  present.  Screws,  plates,  nails,  or  any  foreign  bodies  which 
pass  through  epiphyses  may  cause  interference  with  growth.  Other 
references  to  cases  are  made  by  Bertram,'  who  reports  3  cases,  all  of 
the  epiphyses  being  dislocated  forward;  2  reduced  without  and  1  with 
open  operation.  Drew*  reports  a  case  in  a  boy,  aged  eight  and  a  half 
years,  on  whom  open  operation  was  done  and  a  Lane  plate  applied. 
Pillet'  records  a  case  in  a  child,  aged  six  years,  who  had  trophic  changes 
in  the  lower  extremity  from  pressure  on  the  nerves.  The  diaphysis 
was  resected  after  three  months  with  good  functional  result. 

Treatment. — Because  of  injury  to  the  cartilage  of  the  epiphysis, 
early  and  complete  restoration  to  normal  position  should  be  attempted. 
If  there  is  much  cramping  of  muscles  or  rigidity,  anesthesia  should 
be  used  at  the  attempt.  In  cases  of  simple  complete  separation  with 
little  displacement,  correction  by  extension  and  manipulation  followed 
by  fixation  in  a  slightly  flexed  position  by  a  plaster  splint  is  sufficient. 
If  the  displacement  has  been  greater,  simple  extension  often  fails  to 
effect  reduction,  but  if  the  leg  is  flexed  to  a  right  angle  and  traction 
then  made  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  thigh  aided  by  pressure  on 
its  lower  fragment  in  front,  most  cases  can  be  reduced.  Unfortunately 
these  cases  tend  to  recur  so  that.it  is  often  impossible  to  put  them 
into  extension  and  a  permanent  dressing,  consequently  a  plaster 
cast  or  swathe  in  a  position  of  flexion  at  a  right  angle  is  the  best 
treatment,  but  this  should  be  followed  by  checking  roentgenograms 
for  determining  whether  the  reduction  holds.  Also  assurance  must  be 
had  that  there  exists  no  pressure  on  the  popliteal  vessels  and  nerves. 
In  difficult  reductions  where  open  operation  is  not  permitted,  the 
heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  may  he  cut,  or  a  tenotomy  of  the  tendo- 
Achilles  may  allow  sufficient  relaxation  for  reposition. 

If  attempt  fails  through  manipulation  under  anesthesia,  or  in  open 
cases,  operation  should  be  done  at  once.  Painstaking  careful  adjust- 
ment of  fragments  by  Ittverage  and  traction  without  resection  of  the 
diaphysis  or  any  part  of  the  epiphysis  should  be  done,  perseverance 
being  the  best  tool  to  use.  If  dbplacement  tends  to  recur,  a  nail  or 
screw  can  he  driven  diagonally  through  the  diaphysis  to  hold  the 
lower  fragment,  or  if  the  lower  fragment  is  split,  it  may  be  nailed  onto 
the  diaphysis  by  a  nail  or  screw  from  either  the  shaft  or  joint  side; 
if  the  latter,  care  must  he  taken  to  counter-sink  the  heads,  as  foreign 
bodies  son~etimes  interfere  with  the  growing  function.  They  should 
be  ren:oved  after  union  has  taken  place,  generally  in  three  weeks. 
For  that  reason  alone,  except  in  rare  cases,  fixation  from  the  joint 
side  will  not  often  be  done,  A  plaster  splint  with  the  leg  in  ver,\- 
slight  flexion  is  the  best  permanent  dressing,  although  some  prefer 
a  ham  splint.  After  three  weeks,  passive  motion  should  be  started. 
]>rovided  it  is  painless  and  the  joint  is  not  distended.    Under  the  same 
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restriction  active  use  can  be  started  In  six  to  eight  weeks.  Later, 
secondary  treatment  may  be  necessary  for  vascular  changes  or  inctti- 
siim  of  nerve  in  the  callus  causiag  toe-drop  or  trophic  changes.  If 
cases  are  diagnosed  early  and  reduced,  or  if  oid  joint  motion  stil! 
remains,  excision  of  the  knee-joint  should  never  be  lione,  but  open 
operation,  tenotomies,  and  freeing  of  the  fragments,  wit)i  some  freshen- 
ing of  the  surfaces,  will  give  reduction.  In  every  case  this  imixirtant 
epiphysis  should  be  conserved  for  its  future  growth. 

Fracture  ol  the  Condyles  ud  Zpicondyles.— Separation  of  either 
condyle  is  usually  caused  by  direct  violence,  as  a  squeeze  between 
heavy  objects,  or  a  twisting  of  the  leg  with  the  thigh  fixed.     The 


>ater,  ^^| 
nctti-  ^^1 


Fio.  4S£. — FrHctUTH  aS  the  exlernBl  con- 
ilylo  o(  the  f«tuur  cuiia^  hy  dinvl  vi<il(^nc» 
wilh  bockword  diajilBcomenl.  Tho  knee 
jtppeorg  diaLocated  backward. 


tearing-out  force  of  the  bone  at  the  insertion  of  the  knee  ligaments 
also  causes  lesser  fractures.  The  breaking  off  of  larger  fragments  is 
due  to  direct  violence  and  may  be  accompanied  by  much  laceration 
of  the  skin  and  soft  parts,  so  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  injuries 
are  open  (Figs.  465,  466,  467,  468,  and  469).  By  indirect  violence, 
following  a  driving  upward  force  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  a  portion 
of  the  condyle  may  be  split  off  or  the  plane  of  fracture  will  be  found 
starting  at  the  Intercondyloid  notch  running  obliquely  and  laterally 
upward  and  outward.  The  split  in  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  in  some 
of  these  injuries  may  extend  for  several  inches  up  the  shaft,  and  there 
is  a  little  displacement  laterally.  When  the  bulk  of  the  condyle  ia 
cracked  off  by  direct  violence,  its  dbplacement  may  be  quite  marked 
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and  is  usiiall\-  backward  and  upward,  or  it  may  be  lateral  an<i  upward. 
The  lateral  ligamentous  structures  retain  their  hold  above  ami  pre- 
vent serious  displacement  unless  they  are  ruptured.  The  crucial 
ligaments  may  be  shnultaneously  injured.  In  lateral  displacement 
the  knee  appears  wider. 

Joint  injury  with  effusion  or  blood  always  is  present  and  may  be 
30  marked  that  the  fracture  is  not  suspected  until  the  swelling  of  the 
knee  has  subsided.  In  lacerations  and  open  wounds  the  broken  portion 
may  be  visible  and  can  be  replaced  in' the  first  dressing.  If  reduc- 
tion cannot  be  maintained,  a  nail  should  be  driven  through  the  frag- 


.  407.— Fracture  d  the  inl^rniil 


th  <^niplete  revolutioD  of  the  rragtnent. 


ment  to  hold  it  in  place-  Many  instances  of  severe  sprain  or  trauma 
to  the  knee  which  cause  these  fractures  are  so  quickly  followed  by 
swelling  and  effusion  into  the  knee-joint  that  the  acute  sj-mptoms  and 
signs  mask  the  real  condition.  After  rest,  aspiration  of  the  joint,  or 
strapping  and  application  of  ice,  if  the  function  does  not  improve, 
very  careful  examination  should  be  made  in  attempt  to  discover  any 
loose  l)one  fragment,  crepitus,  or  a  semidislocation  of  the  leg  backward 
or  forward.  Where  the  lateral  support  is  weakened  on  one  side  of  the 
joint  by  fracture  of  the  condyle,  the  leg  bones  tend  to  be  displaced 
|)osteriorly  on  that  side.     Rarely  the  fragment  is  pushed  forward, 
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but  the  patellar  tendon  and  the  strong  lateral  ligament  restrict  A\ar\ 
placement  in  that  direetion,  and  as  the  knee  assumes  a  position  ofl 
partial  flexion,  the  relaxation  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  lateral  liga— I 
ment  on  the  posterior  aspect  favor  a  posterior  displacement  more  I 
often.  i 

DiagnosiB. — The  diagnosis  is  not  easy.  Careful  palpation  tii  test 
the  bony  aintour  in  all  its  aspects,  search  for  a  loose  fragment  or 
crepitus,  or  a  amstant  point  of  tenderness  on  pressure  are  needed 
(I'igs.  47t)  and  471).    Added  to  this  is  the  loss  of  function  and  delayed 


Fm.   468.— AntfropoBterlor 

view    of    in- 

lemol  njiidylc  fra'^tiirc   with 

revolutinii  of 

fracture.     Open  operation.    Nurnrelei 

the  fragment. 

niBleriol. 

recovery,  and  the  finding  of  a  slight  displacement  of  the  knee  to  one 
side  or  other.  Very  small  fragments  or  sprain  fractures  arising  from 
tearing  out  of  ligamentous  insertion  are  decided  by  the  roentgenogram 
after  the  finding  of  a  persisting  small  area  of  tenderness  to  pressure 
with  ecchymosis.  Some  of  these  small  fragments  are  painful,  either 
because  of  nerve  pressure  or  a  low-grade  inflammation  with  attempts 
at  bone  development.  Others  never  attempt  to  unite,  as  no  immoh- 
ilizatinn  has  ever  been  allnwetl,  and  they  may  become  sesamoid  in 
character  by  the  constant  rubbing  of  use,  their  surfaces  becoming. 
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smooth  until  no  pain  from  friction  follows.  These  may  sometimes 
be  jmlpated.  It  is  important  to  differentiate  from  enlarged  or  trau- 
matized scsamoicb  which  are  freqnently  found  in  the  head  of  the 
gastrocneniii  muscles.  Several  cases  reported  in  the  literature  with 
illustrations,  I  am  sure,  are  nothing;  more  nor  less  than  insulted  sesa- 
moids. Some  fragments  of  appreciable  size  never  unite,  become  freely 
movable,  and  may  cause  so  much  pain  or  disability  that  their 
removal  is  necessary. 


Flo.  47J. — Comminutad  fracture  of 
Ihe  int«ni>l  condyle  iavolvins  the  knee- 
Treatment. — Treatment  of  small  sprain  fracture  fragments  consists 
in  the  strapping  of  the  contused  area,  or  in  immobilization  of  the 
knee  in  a  moulded  splint  from  thigh  to  ankle  for  ten  days.  If  a  loose 
fragment  can  be  palpated  and  it  causes  pain  or  disability,  a  shorter 
convalescence  can  be  promised  if  it  is  attached  with  a  small  nail. 
Skillern'  records  a  case  of  sprain  fracture  of  the  adductor  tubercle  of 
the  femur  caused  by  a  blow  on  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh.  The  skia- 
gram shows  clearly  separation  of  the  tubercle  and  a  shadow  of  the 
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adductor  magnus  muscle  leading  to  it.  Ishimoto  and  Kaneko'  have 
reported  0  cases  of  fracture  of  the  internal  epicondyle,  1  of  which  was 
operated  on.  They  reviewed  Vogel's  5  cases  and  believe  that  they  are 
cause<i  by  contraction  of  the  gastrocnemii.  The  fragments  are  found 
to  be  rough  on  the  inner  surface  and  correspond  in  other  ways  to  the 
fragments  of  sprain  fracture.  Old  cases  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
myositis  ossificans,  from  which  they  are  hard  to  differentiate.  If  there 
is  a  complete  hiatus  between  the  shadow  of  the  fragment  and  the 
femur,  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  injury  was  a  fracture.  If  the 
shadows  merge  and  extend  out  into  the  muscle  insertion,  it  is  difHcult 
to  say  whether  a  fragment  has  been  fractured  off  and  united  again  or 
whether  the  tearing  has  caused  not  fracture,  but  a  deposition  of  lime 
salts  in  the  muscle  insertion  (see  chapter  on  Bone).  It  is  more  simple 
to  believe  that  some  lesion,  though  small,  of  the  bony  continuity 
has  occurred,  allowing  the  freedom  of  osteoblasts  and  a  resulting  bony 
growth. 

Fractures  of  the  condyles  with  displacement  should  be  reduced,  as 
they  tend  to  interfere  seriously  with  joint  function.  Many  can  be 
reduced  by  means  of  mechanical  extension  in  a  straight  line  with 
manipulation  for  pushing  the  fragment  into  position.  Illustration 
is  given  of  such  a  case  which  was  not  diagnosed  until  it  was  observed 
that  a  suspected  knee  dislocation,  which  was  supposed  to  be  reduced, 
seemed  to  have  recurred.  Roentgenogram  revealed  the  broken  con- 
dyle, but  as  the  soft  parts  were  contused  and  the  skin  was  in  no  con- 
dition for  open  operation,  reduction  was  attempted  by  manipulation. 
With  three  assistants  making  traction  during  anesthesia,  nothing  could 
be  accomplished;  but  by  mechanical  extension,  the  gastrocnemius 
fibers  pulling  on  the  fragment,  I  was  able  to  make  complete  reduction 
by  pushing  the  fragment  down  into  place,  feeling  it  slip  into  position 
with  a  distinct  grinding  snap.  The  leg  was  put  in  a  plaster  splint 
in  extension;  no  tendency  to  recur  manifested  itself,  and  after  six 
weeks  the  man  had  95  per  cent,  function  in  the  knee. 

Spalding'  reports  a  case  of  separation  of  the  internal  condyle  of 
the  femur  in  a  man  aged  forty-seven  years.  Open  operation  lasting 
over  an  hour  was  performed;  four  small  bone  fragments  were  removed, 
and  although  he  nailed  the  fragment  on  after  pushing  it  down  into 
position,  he  failed  to  get  an  anatomical  reposition.  The  man  had 
-  Hexion  to  a  right  angle  and  almost  complete  extension.  There  was  no 
reprtHluction  of  tlie  n>entgenogram.  ('ases  which  cannot  be  reduced 
by  mcchani<;;d  extension  and  manipulation  or  which  are  comminuted 
should  \w  fixed  by  nail  or  screw  through  a  small  incision  over  the 
condyle  concerned.  If  the  mei'hanical  extension  is  thoroughly  tried 
out  first,  few  cases  will  demand  o[>eration.  Postreductive  roentgeno- 
gram for  chwking  should  be  made  at  once. 
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CHAPTER  XXITI. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  HIP. 

PitELiMlNAHV  to  the  discussion  of  fracture  of  the  femur  the  structure 
of  the  hip-joint  was  outlined,  and  in  connection  with  the  central  dis- 
location of  the  femur  the  formation  of  the  acetabulum  by  the  fusion 
of  the  three  pelvic  bones  was  described.  When  the  body  lies  on  a 
flat  surface  the  pubes  are  the  highest  point  in  front,  the  hip  socket 
lying  midway  between  the  level  of  the  pubes  and  the  floor,  looking 
upward  and  outward  (Fig.  472).  In  an  erect  position  of  the  body  the 
sockets  look  downward  and  outward,  and  the  other  surfaces  of  the 
pelvic  bones  recede  from  the  hip  socket  to  leave  it  standing  out  in 
bold  relief,  the  femur  being  allowed  a  corresponding  freedom  of  range 
of  motion  at  the  hip.  The  acetabulum  is  deepened  and  sharpened 
by  a  cartilaginous  rim  and  the  cotyloid  ligament  across  the  cotyloid 


notch,  and  the  femoral  head  is  partly  held  by  the  ligamentum  teres 
inserted  in  the  lower  part  of  its  spherical  surface.  AUb  believes  that 
the  round  ligament  has  little  relative  power  on  the  head  of  the  joint, 
because  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  dislocation.  It  is  absent  in 
the  orang-outang  and  elephant,  but  acts  rather  as  an  accessory  lubricat- 
ing agent  of  the  joint.  At  the  centre  and  the  inferior  margin  the 
acetabular  wall  is  thin;  iwsteriorly  and  around  the  peripheral  margin 
it  is  heav>'.  The  anterior  ligament,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant one,  and  its  strong  fibers  passing  from  the  antero-inferior  iliac 
spine  to  an  insertion  along  the  intertrochanteric  line  on  the  femur 
are  called  the  iliotnH-hiiiiteric  or  Y-ligament.  Bigelow  states  that 
this  is  the  stnmgest  ligiinient  in  the  whole  Wxly  and  that  its  function 
is  one  of  checking  extccme  motions  »)f  the  hip,  the  inner  band  restrict- 
ing the  extension  of  the  femur  and  the  outer  band,  outward  rotation 
(Fig.  473).  Acting  in  an  accessiiry  capacity  to  the  Y-ligament  are  the 
ischiofemoral  unil  pubofemoral  ligaments,  the  former  supporting  the 
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posterior  part  nf  the  capaule  from  the  ischium  to  the  femur,  and  the] 
latter  extending  from  the  pubic  l>oiie  in  front  of  the  acetabular  margin ,( 
to  the  femur  above  the  lesser  trochanter. 

The  head  of  the  femur  lies  buried  leas  than  one-half  in  the  liip  J 
socket,  being  held  by  atmospheric  pre^ure  and  the  ligaments  described.,r 
The  retentive  apparatus  of  the  hea<l  holds  it  securely  in  the  socketJ 
without  the  aid  of  the  capsule,  which,  if  it  served  this  purpose,  wouldl 
always  be  tense.  The  capsule  really  is  meant  to  restrict  exaggerated! 
movements,  and  Ailis  believes  that  the  head  is  held  in  the  socket  by  1 
the  cotyloid  rim  or  sucker  ligament,  basing  his  conclusion  on  his  own  1 
and  Weber's  experiments.  They  found  that  after  the  entire  capsule  ( 
was  cut  away  it  was  difficult  to  draw  the  head  from  the  socket. 


473. — The  iliu(einornl.  or  ^'-Uaameiit,     (Bigflu*.) 


For  description  of  Bryant's  triangle  and  the  Iloser-N^laton  line  1 
which  crosses  just  above  the  upper  margin  of  the  greater  tmchanter   j 
of  the  femur,  together  with  methoils  of  measuring  the  leg,  the  reader   ' 
is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  Fracture  of  the  F'emur.     Ilip  moti<ms 
of  extension  and  abduction  are  checked  by  the  ligaments,  the  iliopsoas 
muscle,  aiifl  the  other  muscles  about  the  joint,  and  flexion  and  adduc- 
tion of  tlie  tliigh  are  limited  by  contact  with  the  soft  parts  a 
restraint  of  muscles  crossing  the  outer  aspect  of  the  hii)-joint. 

Hip   dislocation   is   relativelj'   uncommon,   especially   when   i 
pared  with  fracture  of  the  femoral  neck  diagnosed  by  the  r 
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(^m.  In  my  collection  of  796  dislocations  at  the  Cook  Count.\' 
Hospital  I  find  39  dislocations  of  the  hip,  or  approximately  5  per  cent., 
occurred  in  the  period  during  which  there  were  over  a  thousand  frac- 
tures of  the  femur  admitted  to  the  hospital.  The  statistics  of  other  col- 
lections have  varied  from  1.5  per  cent,  to  9.75  per  cent.'  Thirteen  of 
the  39  traumatic  hip  dislocations  mentioned  were  in  children  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  a  much  higher  proportion  than  recorded  by  most 
authors.  Boehnke*  made  a  study  of  hip  luxation  in  children  and 
believed  that  they  were  rare.  He  collected  but  29  cases  from  the 
literature  and  added  1  from  the  Halle  clinic  in  a  five-year-old  boy. 
In  Malgaigne's  statistics  there  was  1  case  in  the  first  decade  and  3 
in  the  second  decade  of  life.  Weber  gave  3  in  the  first  and  2  in  the 
second;  Prahl,  12  in  the  first  and  8  in  the  second  decade  out  of  a 
total  of  41  cases.'  The  youngest  case  was  probably  under  one  year 
of  age.  Stimson  says  the  youngest  patient  was  six  months;*  and 
Boehnke  says  eleven  months  in  his  enumeration  of  29  cases.  The 
more  recent  reports  include  cases  in  children  of  seven  years  by  Carlill,' 
nine  years  by  Rischbieth,*  eight  years  by  Keenan,'  and  Boehnke's 
case  mentioned  previously.  Steinke's  collection  of  10  cases  of  recent 
traumatic  hip  dislocation  contained  one  of  a  boy  a;^  ten  years.  Hamil- 
ton gives  the  greatest  frequency  of  traumatic  hip  luxation  as  occurring 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty  years.  Naturally  young  adult 
males  are  more  disposed  to  the  severe  traumata  which  cause  hip  dis- 
location. Comer*  analyzed  the  statistics  on  this  subject  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  since  1890.  He  found  the  luxation  in  27  males  compared  to 
5  females.  There  were  more  cases  in  the  tenth  to  twentieth  year 
period,  which  he  calls  the  heedless  decade  in  those  who  cross  roads. 
The  second  greatest  period  of  frequency  lay  in  the  decade  from  forty  to 
fifty  among  those  road-crossers  who  are  less  active,  but  who  will  not 
confess  it.  These  facts  are  interesting,  as  they  concern  the  number 
of  accidents  in  modem  large  cities  caused  by  persons  being  knocked 
down  by  motor  vehicles  and  vans. 

Simultaneous  traumatic  dislocations  of  both  hips  have  been 
recorded  in  41  cases.  These  are  caused  from  heavy  blows  on  the 
lumbar  region,  falls  from  a  height  onto  the  feet,  or  crushes  from 
heavy  falling  bodies.  The  dislocations  may  be  dissimilar,  one  side 
going  backward,  the  other  forward,  because  the  patient  is  twisted  or 
bent  over  by  the  trauma.  Sladden'  reported  a  case  in  a  twenty-four- 
year-old  man  who  was  knocked  over  by  an  automobile  while  riding 
his  bicycle.  Both  legs  were  flexed  at  the  hip,  and  he  could  not  walk. 
On  the  right  side  he  had  a  posterior  luxation  with  two  and  a  half 
inches'  shortening  of  the  leg;  on  the  left  side  the  femoral  head  lay 
near  the  sciatic  notch  and  wa»  one  and  a  half  inches  short.     Both 

'  Aipien-,  Surg.,  ii,  89.  ■  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  1913,  Bd.  eii.  1077. 

'  loaug.  DiB.,  Cenlralbl.  f.  Chir.,  1881.  p.  67. 

'  Grow'e  cose,  reported  by  Johnoon.  Philadelpbia  Med.  Tinue,  1876-7,  vii.  5. 

'  Lancet.  London,  1914.  i,  1288.  ■  Ihid.,  p.  1111. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  1359.  •  PrsctilioDer,  London,  1914.  idii,  184. 

•  Lancet.  London,  19l:>.  ii,  1013. 
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sides  were  retiuceil,  and  in  tliree  months  there  was  freeilom  from  all 
distuphanc'C  in  the  hips.     Chace'  reporteti  a  case  and  reviewed  the  < 
literature  of  ;J9  previous  eases,  5  of  which  were  poorly  reported,  the  i 
ages  \-ar,ving  from  eight  to  sLtty-five  years.     There  are  7  cases  of  \ 
double  ihac  dislocation,  but  Chace's  case  is  the  first  double  ischiatic  4 
reported.    The  prognosis  as  to  life  and  function  is  good.    Of  35  case»  'J 
botli  aides  have  been  successfully  reduced  in  26;  3  deaths  are  recorded.  I 
Open  dislocations  of  the  hip  are  rare.    They  are  caused  by  severed 
crushing  injuries,  or  falls  from  a  height.    The  head  of  the  bone  may  ' 
be  forced  out  in  any  direction  through  the  soft  parts,  and  the  con- 
comitant injuries  make  the  ])r(ignosis  poor.     Tlie  mortality  in  tlie 
reported  cases  haa  been  over  fiO  per  cent.,  partly  from  the  primary 


Fio.  474.  — Division  nf  hip 
distocatioDi  by  tine  (roni  Uio 
anterior  inferior  iliac  spini* 
Ihrausb  t.hBCenlrcof  Iho  a(«tal)- 
ulum.  DialoratiuiiB  in  front  of 
this  line  oro  i 
the  line.  poBler 

injury  and  shiK'k,  and  partly  from  operati\'e  procedure  or  sepsis.  Tl»e 
large  blo<xives.sels  are  rarely  injured.  The  treatment  is  first  directed 
towani  the  shock.  When  that  is  combated,  reduction  witii  or  with- 
out the  re.section  of  the  liead  is  necessary.  General  anesthesia  is 
ust'd,  aud  the  hip-joint  is  thoroughly  drained  by  through-and-tlu-ough 
strips  of  folded  gutta-percha.  Whenever  possible,  tiie  whole  bone 
should  be  preserved,  head  excision  being  reserved  for  irreducible 
cases  or  tho:?e  which  are  septic. 

Classification  and  Mechamam. — For  most  students  and  practitioners 
hip  dislocations  have  Ix'cn  n  mysterious  mass  of  overcIassiHed  injuries. 
The  matter  of  descriptive  nomenclature  should  be  simplified  so  that 
genera!  types  may  be  easily  recognized,  and  the  diagnosis  of  positions 
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of  secomlary  displacement  with  slight  difference  should  l>e  discarded, 
so  that  for  practical  purposes  treatment  can  be  supplied  on  the  basis 
of  a  broader  understanding.  Bigelow's  work  descriptive  of  the  Y- 
ligament  and  its  function  at  the  hip-joint  offers  an  opportunity  for 
one  to  clarify  these  luxations,  and  the  best  classification  is  one  which 
considers  the  position  of  the  luxated  bone  in  reference  to  its  relation 
to  the  plane  of  the  important  ligament.  Manipulation  and  gravity 
may  cause  varying  secondary  displacements,  but  they  are  of  little 
practical  importance  in  treatment,  and  one  cannot  help  agreeing 
with  Cotton,  Corner,  and  others  that  a  division  into  posterior  and 
anterior  luxation  is  ample  (Fig.  474).  The  plane  of  division  maj'  l>e 
made  the  plane  of  the  Y-ligament,  or  a  line  may  be  drawn  from  the 
antero-inferior  iliac  spine  through  the  centre  of  the  acetabular  cavity. 
When  the  head  is  displaced  in  front  of  this  plane,  the  luxation  is  called 
an  anterior  luxation;  when  it  is  posterior  to  this  plane,  it  is  a  posterior 
luxation  (Fig.  475).  A  few  dislocations,  the  result  of  extreme  violence, 
which  ruptures  all  ligaments,  may  move  the  head  in  any  direction 
because  all  restriction  of  displacement  is  lost.  Central  dislocation 
of  the  femoral  head  has  been  considered  under  the  heading  of  Pelvic 
Fracture,  which  see. 


HIP  DISLOCATIONS. 

1,  Posterior — including    the  dorsal,  everted   dorsal,  and  so-called 
ischiatic  types. 

2,  Anterior — including  the  pubic,  perineal,  and  obturator  types. 
Oener&l   Mechanism   ol   Hip   Dialocationa. — Autopsy    findings   and 

experimental  work  prove  conclusively  that  in  nearly  all  hip  disloca- 
tions the  capsular  tear  which  permits  escape  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
is  below  the  line  drawn  from  the  antero-inferior  iliac  spine  through 
the  centre  of  the  acetabulum.  This  tear  has  been  caused  by  leverage 
action,  the  lever  lieing  one  of  the  first  class,  and  the  difference  between 
anterior  and  posterior  dislocation  is  largely  in  the  anatomical  part 
used  as  a  fulcrum.  When  the  leg  is  adducted  and  rotated  inward 
and  is  subjected  to  violence,  which  transmits  itself  along  the  axis  of 
the  leg,  the  leg  represents  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  with  the  power, 
the  tense  iliofemoral  ligament  is  the  fulcrum,  and  the  capsular  and 
ligamentum  teres  resistance  at  the  end  of  the  short  arm  or  head  of 
the  bone  represents  the  weight.  The  capsule  gives  in  its  inferior 
and  backwarti  portion,  and  when  the  head  slips  out,  displacement 
becomes  posterior  to  the  plane  of  the  Y-ligament.  It  may  assume 
different  positions,  aided  by  further  adduction,  which  carries  the 
head  down  an<l  backward,  or  a  backward  thriist,  which  carries  it  back- 
ward and  upward.  Hj-perabduction  of  the  femur,  on  the  other  hand, 
causes  the  greater  trochanter  to  strike  against  the  surface  of  the 
ilium  as  the  neck  impinges  against  the  acetabular  rim  and  a  bony 
fulcrum  is  forme<l.  Tlie  capsule  again  tears  in  its  lower  portion,  lower 
than  in  an  adduction  mechanism,  but  as  the  thigh  is  abducted  and 
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possibly  rotated  outward,  the  femoral  head  is  turned  forwani,  and 
after  its  escape  tends  to  lie  forward  of  the  iliofemoral  ligament. 

The  Y-ligament  is  not  torn  in  most  oases  of  luxation,  and  its  restraint 
controls  the  secondary  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  As 
long  as  this  ligament  is  intact  the  dislocation  remains  within  a  typical 
classification,  and  the  position  of  the  limb  is  characteristic.  An  intact 
condition  of  the  ligament  also  is  of  great  importance  in  treatment, 
so  that  the  following  simple  characteristic  positions  with  an  unruptured 
Y-ligament  shoukl  be  understood. 

1.  I'osition  of  the  leg. 

In  anterior  dislocation  the  leg  is  flexed,  nlKlucted,  and  everted. 
In  posterior  dislocation  the  leg  is  flexed,  adducted,  and  inverted. 

'2.  Position  of  the  greater  trochanter. 

In  anterior  dislocation  it  is  displaced  backward. 
In  posterior  dislocation  it  is  displaced  forward. 

.'}.  Position  of  the  head  of  the  femur. 

In  anterior  dislocation  it  is  near  the  pubis  and  easily  felt. 

In  posterior  dislocation  it  is  in  the  buttock  and  difficult  to  feel. 

Direct  power  which  tries  to  shorten  the  distance  between  the 
adducted  knee  and  the  tnink  may  produce  luxation  by  a  direct  thrust 
of  the  femoral  head  out  backward  in  spite  of  all  muscular  and  ligamen- 
tous restraint.  This  is  a  rare  cause  of  luxation,  the  excursion  of  the 
head  being  limited  by  the  surrounding  tissues.  Frequently  on  account 
of  manipulation  or  continued  force  an  anterior  dislocation  may  become 
a  posterior  one,  or  nice  rersa,  verifying  the  fact  of  the  capsular  tear 
below  the  centre  of  the  acetabulum,  its  extent  varying  to  let  the 
head  escape  either  forward  or  backward.  Powerful  force  may  drive 
the  upper  end  of  the  femur  in  any  <lirection,  even  through  the  acetab- 
ular wall  into  the  pelvis — central  dislocation.  The  positions  assumed 
are  always  grotesque  and  vary  widely  from  the  general  characteristic 
positions  suggested. 

Posterior  Dislocations.— The  posterior  hip  luxations  are  the  most 
frequent,  wcurring  about  seven  times  as  often  as  anterior  dislocations. 
The  femoral  head  is  sprung  out  of  the  acetabulum,  while  the  leg  is 
in  the  usual  )x>sition  of  adduction,  flexion  and  inward  rotation,  and 
after  mounting  over  the  posterior  acetabular  rim,  comes  to  rest  at  any 
point  aljove  or  In-hind  the  a<-ctahulum  on  the  dorsum  ilii  or  more 
toward  the  ischiatic  notch.  The  weight  of  the  leg  or  subsequent 
nio\ements and  manipulation  may  shove  the  head  from  a  position  near 
the  acetabular  rim  to  one  farther  backwanl  and  upward. 

Causes. — Tlie  usual  mechanism  of  posterior  dislocation  is  found 
when  the  leg  is  in  flexion,  adduction  and  inward  rotation,  and  force 
is  applied  to  the  hi)>-joint  from  above  by  heavy  weights  falling  on 
the  IxhIv,  or  from  Im-Iow  on  the  knee  or  tiKtt  when  the  pelvis  is  fixed 
as  the  patient  lies  on  tlie  grounri.  The  patient  might  also  be  caught 
bctwfrn  large  objects  when  he  is  upright  and  supporting  a  suddenly 
ap])lied  lieavy  weight  with  the  leg  in  an  abducted  and  extended  poai- 
tioii.    The  luxated  hip  has  probably  borne  the  greater  part  of  the 
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burden.  Exaggerated  adduction  is  often  a  cause,  the  thigh  being 
pressed  across  the  opposite  thigh  by  a  force.  Squeezes  between  cars 
and  engines,  or  between  boats  and  docks,  with  the  leg  drawn  up  into 
this  position,  have  caused  luxation.  On  the  cadaver  this  method  usually 
produces  a  prompt  luxation.  Spontaneous  or  static  dorsal  dislocation 
of  the  hip  may  occur  in  patients  of  any  age  in  the  course  of  a  prolonged 
rest  in  bed.  Ligaments  and  muscles  become  atrophic  and  relaxed, 
so  that  sudden  turns  of  the  patient  by  the  nurse  or  a  twisting  of  the 
leg  may  produce  dislocation.  Ridlon'  states  his  belief  that  many 
soK^lled  cases  of  congenital  hip  dislocation  are  really  spontaneous 
dislocations,  and  no  one  can  tell  just  when  the  femur  went  out  of 
joint.  Many  of  them  do  not  occur  until  after  the  child  has  started  to 
walk.  Ashley'  reported  a  case  of  static  dislocation  in  a  seven-year-old 
girl  who  had  suffered  extensive  bums  and  lay  prone  with  her  weight 
on  the  left  elbow  and  knee  for  eight  months.  Shortening  of  the 
muscles  and  the  position  had  caused  the  femur  head  to  move  below 
the  acetabulum  onto  the  lower  edge  of  the  pubis.  There  were  no 
cicatricial  contractions  about  the  hip.  Reduction  was  made  by 
manipulation. 

Ombredanne'  reported  a  case  of  voluntary  dislocation  of  the  hip  in 
a  thirteen-year-old  girl  who,  after  a  year's  experience  in  throwing  the 
hip  out  of  the  socket  to  amuse  herself,  was  able  to  repeat  the  act  at 
will.  To  cause  the  dislocation  she  advanced  the  knee,  rested  the 
toes  on  the  ground,  and  then  suddenly  stood  erect.  The  surgeon's 
hand  placed  on  her  hip  could  feel  the  head  go  up  back  of  the  joint 
and  then  suddenly  slip  back  into  the  cotyloid  cavity.  In  this  case 
it  was  believed  that  there  was  a  congenital  aplasia  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  acetabulum  and  capsule  which  had  been  further  weakened 
by  the  acquired  stretching  of  the  muscles.  Heully*  has  seen  a  similar 
case,  and  Bigelow'  mentioned  seeing  3  cases,  one  in  an  adult  soldier. 
Hamilton  also  collected  'A  cases. 

Spontaneous  dislocation  after  typhoid  fever  does  not  belong  in  the 
traumatic  class.  The  luxation  is  associated  with  effusion  into  the 
joint  and  should  be  classed  with  the  luxations  following  the  arthritides 
of  acute  infectious  diseases  like  scarlatina,  influenza,  etc.  An  acute 
process  has  weakened  or  destroyed  the  capsule  and  ligaments.  A 
class  of  luxations  is  found  following  paralyses  which  involve  groups 
of  muscles  about  the  hip.  Active  muscles  overcome  the  normal  joint 
resistance  by  pulling  eccentrically  to  the  acetabulum  and  cause  luxa- 
tion of  the  head  forward  when  the  abductors  are  intact,  and  upward 
and  backward  when  the  adductors  are  active. 

Pathology.— The  capsular  tear  b  usually  in  the  lower  portion  pos- 
teriorly, and  the  size  of  the  opening  varies.    In  the  regular  forms  it 

1  Am,  .lour.  Orthoi).  Sum,,  ISH.  lii.  673. 
"  New  York  Med.  Jour,  1915.  ci.  608. 
'  Rev.  cl'Orthop.,  1912,  ,1  S.,  jii,  396. 
'  Rev.  do  riiir.,  Juno,  1911,  o\m.  xivi.  771. 
'The  Hip,  p.  112. 
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is  at  least  large  enough  to  let  the  head  escape,  and  the  Y-tigamcnt  is  ' 
iiiit  injured.  In  the  irregular  Furms  all  the  Hgnnit'iits,  including  the 
iliofemoral,  are  torn  awaj*.  Thin  condition  has  heeii  proved  by 
autopsies  <in  patients  dying  within  a  few  days  after  hip  luxation,  or 
by  first-hand  inspection  by  arthrotomy  on  fresh  dislocations.  The 
ligamentuni  teres  may  be  ruptured  in  its  continuity  or  more  frequently 
is  torn  away  at  the  femoral  head.  As  the  head  of  the  femur  is  luxated 
(Hit  of  the  socket,  it  usually  comes  below  the  obturator  internus  muscle, 
and  in  the  subsequent  displacement  backward  this  muscle  is  pulled 
behind,  so  that  it  lies  between  the  femoral  neck  and  the  acetabulum. 
The  pyrifonnis,  obturator  extemus,  geraelli,  and  quadratus  femoris 
muscles  are  frequently  torn,  but  any  group  of  them  may  be  spared 
with  uicreased  laceration  of  their  neighbors.  They  He  in  close  contact 
with  the  capsule  and  may  be  torn  by  the  original  trauma  of  luxation 
or  by  the  subsequent  pressure  of  the  neck  and  head  of  the  bone  passing 
to  its  ultimate  displaeement.  The  glutei  are  not  often  lacerated,  but 
the  quadratus  femoris  was  found  by  Dollinger  torn  in  II  out  of  12 
cases. 

The  acetabular  edge  or  the  pelvis  may  be  fractured.  In  7  cases 
Dollinger  found  2  fractures  of  the  acetabulum  and  2  of  the  pelvis. 
The  he^d  of  the  femur  may  also  be  fractureil.  Crile'  reported  a  case 
involving  the  posterior  portion  of  the  head  and  acetabular  rim. 

Position  ol  the  Femoral  Head. — Like  all  ball-and-socket  joints,  the 
head  of  the  displaced  bone  may  lie  near  the  socket  rim  in  the  hip,  or 
at  as  great  a  distance  as  surrounduig  structures  will  permit.  The 
usual  position  is  that  which  has  been  described  as  "low  dorsal"  when 
head  is  between  the  ischiatic  notch  and  the  acetabulum  (Fig.  476), 
When  it  moves  higher  up  posteriorly  and  comes  to  lie  on  the  dorsimi 
ilii  it  is  called  "high  dorsal."  In  the  low  form  the  head  has  been 
found  at  the  base  of  the  ischial  spine.  "Everteil  dorsal"  is  a  rare 
secondary  position,  described  by  Bigelow,  in  which  the  thigh  is  pressed 
back,  abducted  and  rotated  outward  after  the  head  has  escaped  from 
the  capsule.  This  position  puts  so  much  stress  on  the  outer  fibers  of 
the  iliofemoral  ligament  that  they  rupture,  and  the  intact  remaining 
p()rtion  pulls  the  femoral  head  forward  over  the  ilium  toward  the 
anterior  inferior  spine.  This  type  has  also  been  termed  the  "  supra- 
cotyloid." 

In  the  high  dorsal  dislocations,  which  are  seldom  seen,  the  head 
lies  more  backward  and  upward  than  it  does  distinctly  upward.  Mal- 
gaigne  found  in  5  cases  out  of  11  examined  that  the  head  had  risen 
only  to  the  level  of  a  line  from  the  antcro-inferior  iliac  spine  to  tlie 
upjier  margin  of  the  great  sciatic  notch  and  in  the  others  not  more 
than  an  inch  above  tlie  line  in  any  case. 

Dollinger'  reported  on  22  cases  of  hip  dislocation,  4  of  which  were 
reiluced  by  manipulation  after  four,  six,  eight,  and  nine  weeks  respec- 
tively.   Although  he  made  attempts  to  reduce  the  others  by  bloodless 
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iiietlit»is  lie  liiiil  no  otIuT  siK-<i's,sfs.  uiui  stibsequeiit  arthnitoiiiy 
iJemoiistnitoi  tin-  ri-iisims.  After  violfiit  manipulative  effort.s  the 
femonil  liiads  shown]  uhrasions  aii<l  coiitusiims.  The  i>emiaiieni 
changes  silxnit  the  hixatioii  wen-  iiivi<le<l  into  fimr  gnmps: 

1.  Tlierc  were  i-liaiiKcs  ill  the  acftalmUmi.  Every  case  but  one  wa? 
filled  with  coniiectixe  tissue  pnihferHtwl  fnim  the  capsular  shreds 
and  fat.  all  jiniwn  intii  a  mass,  which  had  to  be  cut  out  piece  by  piece 
to  expose  the  acetabulum.  Iteueath,  the  cartilage  was  intact  except 
in  two  loiig-staiiditiK  cases. 


Fio.  47li. — I'atinl  |insl«ni>r  hip  'lialncation.     llcail  Ixirk  of  the  nretalniliim.  trochanter 


2.  ChaiiRes  iu  the  femoral  liea<i  were  ft;w  except  in  one  case  of 
long  standing— nine  months—in  which  there  was  a  gnawed  appearance 
of  the  bone.  The  head  was  uniformly  surn)uiided  by  the  proliferated 
periosteum  in  its  new  position,  and  the  neck  was  adherent  to  the 
pelvis  by  thick  connective  tissue. 

'.i.  Changes  in  the  capsule  were  very  marked.  The  capsule  could 
not  he  identified  nor  dissected  free  from  the  cicatricial  mass  about  the 
head,  and  no  site  of  rupture  coulil  he  i<lentified. 

4.  Changes  in  the  muscles  were  those  of  shortening  and  disuse, 
althtnigh,  as  jireviously  stiite<),  the  quailratiis  femoris  was  torn  in 
everj'  case  but  one.  The  shortening  of  the  piriformis,  obturator  inter- 
nus,  an<l  gemelli  were  amcni)blc  to  stretching  by  traction  with  a  block 
and  pulle\-. 
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Symptoms. —'I 'lie  [wtieiit  is,  as  u  rule,  iiniilile  ti>  rise  to  a  standing 
ptisitiori.     He  lies  on  the  grontKl,  liuliliiij;  the  ilisloeateii  \vg  rigidly 
in  a  position  of  Hesion,  atldiu-tion,  ami  inward  nitation,  so  that  the 
foot  rests  on  the  dorsum  of  the  opposite  foot,  or  the  knee  lies  resting^ 
on  the  front  of  the  opposite  knee  a  few  inches  above  the  joint  (Fig..] 


477).    The  position  of  the  head  in  luxation  without  fracture  has  beeni 
considered  to  be  the  same  as  the  position  of  the  internal  condyle  at 
the  femur  inasmuch  as  they  point  in  the  same  direction.    The  surgeon 
is  assisted  by  this  fact  in  determiniiiu;  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
neck  in  dislocation,  or  he  may  use  the  axis  of  the  foot  as  u  K^ii^Ct 
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taking  into  consideration  that  It  points  at  right  angles  to  the  condyle. 
Active  mo\'ements  are  not  possible.  Passively  the  injured  thigh  can 
be  flexed  and  probably  slightly  more  adducte<l,  but  abduction  and 
extension  are  not  possible,  and  the  attempts  cause  pain.  In  some 
cases  the  leg  can  be  brought  down  flat  into  a  line  with  the  opposite 
leg  by  flexion  of  the  spine,  the  position  of  lordosis  being  seen  or  felt 
by  the  hand  slipped  under  the  back  at  the  pelvic  rim.  Examination 
of  the  hip  region  shows  that  the  greater  trochanter  o£  the  femur  has 
risen  above  Nelaton's  line,  and  the  gluteal  fold  on  the  injured  si<le  is 
less  pronounced  and  is  higher  than  on  the  sound  side.  Palpation  in 
very  thin  subjects  may  permit  the  surgeon  to  feel  vaguely  the  head 
move  beneath  the  gluteal  mass,  but  where  there  is  much  subcutaneous 
fat,  it  is  impossible  to  palpate  the  head  accurately.  In  front  of  the 
joint  the  normal  fulness  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  head  below 
Poupart's  ligament  is  lacking,  and  a  flnger  can  be  depressed  deeply 
into  the  tissues.  The  difference  from  the  normal  side  b  striking,  and 
the  findings  are  also  the  opposite  of  fracture  of  the  femoral  neck,  in 
which  the  depressibility  of  the  tissues  in  front  of  the  joint  is  dimin- 
ished. 

The  degree  of  flexion  and  inversion  of  the  l^  varies  with  the  dis- 
placement of  the  head  away  from  the  acetabular  rim  and  with  the 
tension  of  the  Y-ligament  fibers  which  anchor  the  intertrochanteric 
line  to  the  anterior  inferior  iliac  spine.  When  the  head  is  in  a  position 
near  the  ischiatic  notch  and  the  ligament  is  intact,  the  leg  must  lie 
in  marked  inversion.  Posterior  dislocation  on  the  ilium  is  not  accom- 
panied by  a  great  amount  of  inversion,  because  the  tension  of  the 
ligament  is  somewhat  relaxed,  and  in  the  everted  dorsal  luxation  the 
ligament  being  ruptured,  inversion  no  longer  exists  but  gives  way  to 
eversion. 

Ad<luction  and  flexion  also  depend  on  the  integrity  of  the  iliofemoral 
ligament  and  the  position  of  the  head.  A  high  posterior  position  of 
the  head  will  let  the  leg  extend  downward  until  there  is  but  slight 
flexion  compared  to  the  opposite  side.  Low  positions  of  the  bead  just 
back  of  the  lower  acetabular  edge  will  bring  the  leg  into  greatest 
flexion  and  adduction.  Muscular  action  may  influeace  the  positions 
of  flexion  and  adduction  somewhat,  especially  if  the  dislocated  head 
is  hooked  under  the  external  rotators,  which  remain  intact  and  hold 
the  head  in  position,  a  condition  which  can  be  maintained  only  by 
flexion  and  adduction  of  the  leg. 

Shortening  is  more  apparent  than  real,  the  true  anatomical  length 
being  disguised  by  the  soft  parts  covering  the  hone  and  the  clinical 
obstacles  to  critical  measurement.  In  the  chapter  on  Fracture  of  the 
I'Vmur  the  methods  of  measuring  the  leg  are  given,  and  attention  is 
directed  to  the  necessity  of  placing  the  limbs  in  a  corresponding  posi- 
tion of  flexion  on  the  trunk  and  at  an  equal  angle  with  the  long  axis 
of  the  body  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  transverse  pelvic  axis.  The 
flexed  position  of  hip  luxation  is  rigidly  fixed,  and  ^e  leg  cannot  be 
brought  into  a  position  corresponding  to  the  uninjured  leg,  which  also 
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cannot  lie  curried  into  the  flexed  and  adducted  position  on  account  of 
interference  between  the  two  legs.  Length  measurements  are  tlierefore 
unreliable  and  fortunately  are  not  necessary  for  diagnosis.  Apparent 
shortening  may  be  two  or  three  inches,  whereas  real  shortening 
probably  does  not  amount  to  more  than  an  inch.  The  distance  from 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  tip  of  the  greater  trochanter  is 
lessened  in  posterior  dislocations,  usually  not  to  exceed  one  inch. 

Everted  dorsal  dislocation  differs  from  the  usual  posterior  luxation, 
because  the  leg  is  everted,  instead  of  lying  in  inversion,  as  do  all  other 
posterior  displacements.  As  we  have  seen,  this  position  is  caused  by 
the  rupture  of  the  outer  fibers  of  the  ligament,  and  the  head  is  drawn 
upward  by  the  remaining  intact  portion  above  the  acetabulum. 
Bigelow  first  described  this  type,  the  leg  lying  in  eversion  and  outward 
rotation,  with  shortening  of  two  inches  or  more.  The  head  of  the 
femur  may  be  drawn  upward  to  lie  between  the  two  anterior  iliac 
spines.  Violent  efforts  at  reduction  of  posterior  luxations  may  rupture 
the  Y-ligament,  and  an  everted  dorsal  luxation  results.  Lente'  recorded 
a  case  of  this  kind  which  followed  traction  and  outward  rotation. 
Van  Buren  Symes,  Kocher,  and  Stimson  have  reported  cases  which 
were  recognized  as  everted  dorsal  dislocations.  The  head  does  not 
lie  on  the  broad  iliac  surface  but  is  supracotyloid,  and  lies  far  forward, 
so  that  there  is  more  or  less  eversion  instead  of  inversion  of  the  limb. 
Extension  is  not  interfered  with;  so  there  is  no  flexion  of  the  thigh, 
and  the  leg  lies  in  an  extended  position,  its  longitudinal  axis  but  slightly 
disturbed.  There  is  free  mobility  in  the  hip,  and  the  leg  is  usually 
rotated  outward,  with  shortening,  which  leads  the  surgeon  to  expect 
fracture  of  the  femoral  neck. 

AUis^  reported  a  case  of  a  man  who  was  leading  a  horse  which  fell 
on  him  after  rearing  on  the  ice.  His  thigh  was  abducted  and  slightly 
flexed  at  both  hip  and  knee,  the  foot  being  turned  outward.  Reduc- 
tion was  accomplished  by  the  surgeon  fastening  the  pelvis  to  the 
floor,  flexing  the  leg  on  the  thigh  and  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  and 
following  with  traction  upward  until  the  femoral  head  reached  the 
socket.  Efl'orts  to  reproduce  the  condition  of  everted  dorsal  dislocation 
were  made  on  a  cadaver  strapped  to  the  table.  The  femur  was  flexed 
to  a  right  angle  with  the  pelvis,  the  leg  being  at  right  angles  to  the 
thigh,  the  knee  was  steadied  by  the  operator's  hand,  and  the  femur 
was  rotated  by  his  seizing  the  ankle  and  turning  it  inward  toward  the 
pubis  like  a  wheel  spoke.  This  rotation  ruptured  the  capsule,  and  the 
head  fell  out  of  the  socket  into  eversion,  but  fracture  of  the  femur 
was  produced  experimentally  as  often  as  dislocation.  The  position 
of  everjion  often  misleads  the  surgeon  into  a  diagnosis  of  fracture  of 
the  femoral  neck.  Konig  believes  that  all  everted  dorsal  dislocations 
result  from  a  breaking  away  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  acetabulum. 
Roberts'  cited  a  case  of  hip  injury  in  a  woman,  aged  twenty-six  years, 
who  httd  been  confined  to  bed  for  many  months  on  account  of  her 
■  Tr.  Am.  Surs.  Amu.,  xds.  *" 
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disability.  The  k'gs  wen-  parallel  to  each  other,  tlie  right  hip  was 
rigid,  the  leg  was  shortened,  and  the  foot  everted.  Upward  displace- 
ment of  the  trochanter  measured  one  and  a  half  inches,  and  when  the 
leg  was  abducted,  the  buttock  was  flattened,  but  there  was  no  kyphosis. 
All  motions  were  greatly  limited,  and  a  diagnosis  of  old  fracture  of 
the  neck  and  hysteria  was  made.  A  study  of  the  roentgenogram, 
however,  showed  a  dorsal  dblocation  with  eversion,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  best  treatment  was  to  excise  the  head  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  replace  it  in  the  acetabulum  by  open  operation.  This  procedure 
was  carried  out.  The  head  was  found  resting  in  a  socket-like  depres- 
sion deepened  by  the  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  surroundinp  soft 
parts.  Mr.  Stiles,  of  Edinburgh,  discussing  this  treatment,  stated  that 
it  was  better  to  remove  the  whole  neck,  because  it  would  slip  up  after- 
ward and  an  unstable  joint  would  result.  The  whole  neck  should  be 
removed,  and  the  trochanter  should  be  rounded  off  and  placed  in  the 
acetabulum  in  alxluction  to  give  a  stiff  but  stable  hip-joint.  He  men- 
tioned two  cases  so  treated  by  him.  The  same  advice  as  that  given 
under  old  fractures  of  the  femoral  neck  may  be  given  here,  namel;i'. 
a  bony  ankylosis  may  be  obtained  either  to  the  acetabulum  or  to  the 
ilium  when  the  trochanter  cannot  be  brought  into  the  acetabulum. 

Everted  anterior  dislocation  of  the  femur  must  also  be  differentiated 
by  failure  to  feel  the  head  anteriorly.  Fracture  is  eliminated  by  the 
rigidity  of  the  leg  in  the  everted  position,  the  pain  caused  by  attempts 
to  invert  the  dislocation,  and  the  recognition  of  an  unbroken  con- 
tinuity of  the  neck  verified  by  the  communication  of  shaft  movements 
to  the  head,  which  can  be  felt  by  the  fingers  placed  oyer  it  above  the 
acetabulum.  Flexion  of  the  thigh  with  inward  rotation  and  adduction 
may  bring  the  head  into  the  customary  posterior  position,  and  complete 
reduction  can  be  accomplished  by  further  flexion  and  rotation  with 
traction  or  pressure  downward.  The  condition  of  rupture  of  the  outer 
fibers  of  the  Y-ligament  may  exist  without  the  head  assuming  the 
position  of  everted  dorsal  dislocation.  These  cases  may  be  recognized 
in  the  course  of  the  usual  manipulative  reduction  (see  Treatment). 
When  al>duction  fails  to  cause  the  head  to  slip  into  the  acetabulum, 
the  fulcrum  of  the  Y-ligament  fibers  being  lost,  reduction  is  then 
accomplished  by  traction  forwani  on  the  flexed  and  adducted 
thigh. 

Treatment. — Until  Bigelow's  epoch-making  work  on  the  causes  and 
pathologj'  of  hip  luxations  was  adopted  by  surgeons  all  over  the 
world,  reduction  by  manipulation  had  gained  but  little  recognition. 
Manipulation  had  been  known  and  used  as  a  means  of  reduction  from 
the  time  of  Hippocrates,  and  in  1670  Wiseman  advocated  forcing  the 
knee  up  onto  the  belly  and  pressing  the  head  into  the  acetabulum.' 
Boulton,  Turner,  Anderson,  and  I'hysick  also  reported  manipulative 
reductions  prior  to  the  teaching  of  Nathan  Smith  in  1815.  These 
men  recognized  muscle  intervention  as  a  greater  obstacle  than  liga- 

'  (}iiutiH<  liv  Hnniillon,  Knu^tiuvs  nnii  l>iBlcH-ntk)na,  l^HO,  6th  Americiui  ed. 
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mentous  pull.  Heid,'  in  1851,  advocated  manipulatiun,  and  Giitin,'^ 
Moore,'  and  others,  after  experiments  on  the  cadaver,  contluded  that 
the  ligament  and  capsule  were  the  main  obstacles  to  reduction  by 
direct  traction.  Hamilton  himself*  reported  41  cases  of  hip  luxation, 
2S  of  which  were  reduced  by  manipulation  on  the  first  trial,  7  on  the 
second,  4  on  the  thini,  and  2  on  the  seventh.  Attempts  at  reduction 
by  direct  traction  from  strong  multiple  pulleys  continued  to  hv  the 
general  practice,  however,  with  the  leg  in  complete  extension.  Often 
the  reduction  did  not  succeed  and  when  the  head  was  dragged  into 
the  acetabulum,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  rupture  of  the  V-liganient. 
After  IJigelow's  publication  in  18fi9  IThr  Hip),  and  his  later  '-on- 
tribution,^  the  importance  of  the  iliofemoral  ligament  was  acceptcil, 
and  reduction  by  manipulation  became  the  recognized  method  in 
all  regular  luxations.  In  189(>  Allis"  made  refining  changes  in  the 
manipulations  with  a  view  to  decreasing  the  force  used  and  thus 
eliminating  tears  in  the  capsule  and  soft  parts  and  to  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  Y-ligament  as  a  fulcrum. 

From  the  previous  description  it  is  understood  that  the  Y-ligament 
is  the  main  obstacle  to  replacement  of  the  head  in  the  acetabulum 
when  the  leg  is  extended,  and  it  is  this  intact  ligament  which  holds 
the  femur  in  a  position  of  flexion,  internal  rotation,  and  adduction. 
The  first  step  in  reduction  of  posterior  luxation  must  necessarily  be 
flexion  for  relaxation  of  the  ligament.  Besides  relaxing  the  liga- 
ment, flexion  lowers  the  head  of  the  femur  along  the  posterior  rim  of 
the  acetabulum,  and  it  approaches  nearer  the  tear  of  exit  in  the  cap- 
sule. The  position  of  adduction  and  rotation  inward  of  the  limb  is 
maintained  in  this  maneuver  and  tends  to  draw  the  head  somewhat 
from  the  iliac  wall  out  to  the  acetabular  rim.  Muscle  interposition, 
especially  that  of  the  obturator  internus,  is  also  removed  by  this 
position.  The  three  principal  methods  of  reduction  are  (1)  Allis 's 
direct  method;  ('2)  Bigelow's  circumduction,  and  (3)  gravity  methtwl 
of  Stimson. 

(1)  Allis's  Method.— The  pelvis  can  l)e  fixed  to  the  fi<M»r  by  means 
of  bandages  or  straps  passeii  through  three  staples.  One  staple  is 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  iliac  crest,  and  the  tliird  is  placed  between 
the  legs  in  front  of  the  perineum.  If  the  means  for  this  fixation  are 
not  at  hand,  Uidlon's  metbtHl  of  steadying  the  pelvis  may  be  usctl. 
That  is  accomplished  by  the  operator's  fiexing  the  uninjured  thigh 
on  to  the  pelvis  and  against  the  trunk  and  strapping  it  in  that  posi- 
tion, 30  that  the  assistant  has  something  firm  to  grasp  and  can  hold 
the  pelvis  easily. 

The  thigh  is  flexed  in  its  position  of  inward  rotation  and  adduction ; 
the  Y-ligament  is  relaxe<l;  the  head  descends  and  approaches  the  rent 
in  the  capsule.    The  second  step  is  for  the  o|jerator  to  lift  the  thigh 


I  Buffalo  Med.  Jour.,  August.  1S61,  vU,  129. 

'  New  York  Jour.  Med.,  September.  IS4B.  p.  IMS. 
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forward  with  both  arms,  tht;  pelvis  being  held  fixed  by  an  assistant, 
or  by  the  operator's  foot  placed  across  the  iliac  spine.  This  maneuver 
is  generally  sufficient  to  prwluce  reduction,  but  if  there  Is  any  resis- 
tance felt  in  the  lifting  and  the  head  does  Jiot  slip  into  the  acetabulum, 
the  thigh  is  adducted  more  to  relax  the  capsule'  and  is  again  lifted. 
If  obstacles  still  persist,  slight  movement  of  outward  rotation  may 
remove  them  if  they  are  the  short  muscles  and  sciatic  nerve,  after 
which  the  head  can  be  lifted  into  the  joint.  Very  little  force  should 
be  used,  because  thi9  method  aims  to  avoid  further  laceration  of  the 
articular  structures  and  is  not  dangerous. 

After  the  head  is  in  the  acetabulum  or  over  the  edge  of  the  cavity 
the  leg  is  allowed  to  extend  fully  on  the  flat  surface  on  which  the  patient 
lies.  It  must  not  be  forcibly  extended.  High  posterior  luxation  in 
which  the  femoral  head  may  have  escaped  by  a  tear  higher  in  the 
capsule  does  not  require  so  much  flexioa  of  the  thigh  for  brining  of 
the  head  near  the  capsular  opening.  Consequently  the  traction  of 
lifting  is  applied  before  much  flexion  is  made,  or  with  the  leg  in  the 
position  found  in  the  displacement. 

(2)  Bigelow'a  Method:  Circumduction. — ^The  original  description  con- 
tained instructions  for  the  use  of  general  anesthesia.  By  flexion  of 
the  thigh  on  the  abdomen  the  same  step  described  in  Allis'a  method 
was  used,  namely:  an  exaggeration  of  the  adduction  and  inward  rota- 
tion, already  existing,  to  relax  the  iliofemoral  ligament.  The  femoral 
head  was  then  lifted  or  jerked  upward  into  position.  P^xternal  rota- 
tion must  be  avoided  ui  the  first  motions,  as  they  may  rupture  the 
Y-Iigament  and  bring  the  head  farther  upward  and  forward  or  down- 
ward to  the  obturator  foramen,  if  there  is  flexion,  abduction,  and 
traction.  Failure  to  reduce  by  this  manipulation  necessitated  out- 
ward rotatory  movements,  the  circumduction  being  performed  »imul- 
taneously  with  the  forcible  lifting,  and  followed  by  extension.  The 
circumduction  made  use  of  the  intact  Y-Ugament  as  a  fulcrum  to  lever 
the  head  into  the  acetabulum  after  the  preceding  movements  brought 
it  to  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum.  Bigdow's  second  paper'  gives  the 
following  brief  description  of  reduction: 

"(1)  Flex  and  forcibly  lift.    If  this  fails, 

"(2)  Flex  and  lift  while  abducting.  If  this  fails,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  rent  in  the  capsule  has  been  so  enlarged  that  the  first  method 
may  now  prove  successful." 

In  making  this  reduction  the  surgeon  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
result  is  obtained  by  the  force  of  traction  or  lifting,  and  that  the  cir- 
cumduction is  secomlary  and  used  only  to  remove  obstacles  from 
the  path  of  the  head.  These  rotatory  motions  must  be  limited,  and 
the  abduction  must  not  be  forced  lest  the  Y-ligament  be  torn  and 
possibly  some  other  tyi)e  of  dislocation  be  produced.  During  the 
course  of  the  rotation  the  traction  on  the  thigh  must  be  steadily 
maintained.    Relaxation  of  the  traction  lets  the  head  fall  back,  pulled 

'  I.ancel.  1H7S. 
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by  gravity  and  the  muscles  about  the  joint,  so  that  a  new  position 
is  established  in  tlie  surrounding  tissues  and  the  head  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion near  the  acetabular  rim,  where  the  surgeon  intends  it  to  be  when 
outward  rotatiou  levers  it  into  the  acetabulum  just  prior  to  reduction, 
(3)  SdVfjj'm'*  Gramiy  Method. — The  gravity  method'  aims  at  reduc- 
tion on  the  same  general  principle  as  the  two  previously  described, 
but  places  the  anesthetized  patient  face  downward  with  both  legs 
hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table  (see  Fig.  47,S).  The  sound  limb  is 
held  horizontally  by  an  assistant,  and  tlie  siircrenn  a;rasps  the  injured 


Fhj.  47H.— Gnu 


leg  at  the  ankle,  flexing  the  knee  to  a  right  angle  and  holding  the  leg 
in  slight  adduction.  Gravity  exerts  sufficient  force  to  pull  the  femoral 
head  gradually  into  place  after  muscle  relaxation  occurs,  A  sand-bag 
and  pressure  downward  back  of  the  knee  may  be  used  to  aid  traction. 
This  position  simply  reverses  the  lifting  traction  of  the  direct  method. 
Anterior  Dislocations.— In  Steinke's  collection  of  10  cases  of  hip 
dislocations  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  in  ten  years, 
there  were  2  anterior,  1  pubic,  1  thyroid,  and  8  posterior  luxations. 

'  StinisoQ,  New  York  Mud.  Jour.,  AuKUflt  3,  1889. 
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The  anterior  luxations  are  less  frequent  than  the  posterior,  and  may 
be  classified  into  the  following  varieties: 

(1)  Pubic  luxations,  including  the  suprapubic  and  subspinous  and 
the  luxations  directly  upward. 

(2)  Obturator  or  thyroid  luxations,  the  most  frequent  type. 

(3)  Perineal. 

Pubic  Luxations.^rau»e«.— In  the  general  remarks  on  the  mech- 
anism of  hip  dislocations  it  is  stated  that  the  position  of  abduction 
causes  the  neck  to  impinge  against  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum  and  the 
greater  trochanter  of  the  femur  to  strike  against  the  ilium.  The  head 
is  therebj'  levered  out  of  the  joint  by  a  rupture  in  the  lower  anterior 
portion  of  the  capsule,  because  the  Y-ligament  retains  the  upper  end 
of  the  femur  in  its  relation  to  the  ilium.  The  causes  are  falls  on 
the  leg,  which  is  abducted  and  hyperextended,  and  forcible  hyper- 
extension  of  the  trunk  on  the  legs,  which  remain  fixed.  A  man  may 
make  a  misstep  going  down  a  flight  of  stairs  or  in  walking  step  into 
a  hole  and  suddenly  throw  his  body  backward  to  save  himself  from  a 
fall  while  the  thigh  is  abducted  and  extended.  Sudden  application 
of  trauma  on  the  back  with  the  legs  spread  apart  may  likewise  produce 
a  pubic  dislocation.  Another  cause  is  that  found  when  a  man  is 
riding  between  two  cars,  sitting  on  the  sill  of  one  with  his  legs  elevated 
on  the  sill  of  the  other.  A  sudden  jerk  of  taking  up  slack  in  the  train, 
or  the  application  of  brakes,  shortens  the  distance  between  the  cars 
and  forces  the  leg  upward  against  the  trunk,  causing  dislocation. 
The  luxation  is  not  the  result  of  direct  violence  pushing  the  femur 
upward  out  of  the  socket  while  the  leg  is  extended  directly  forward, 
but  results  after  a  turning  of  the  trunk  has  been  unconsciously  per- 
formed to  allow  for  flexion  of  the  leg.  The  pelvis  twists  to  one  side  on 
the  fixed  leg  which  does  not  flex  hy  knee  action,  and  the  leg  is  placed 
ill  a  position  of  abduction  and  probable  outward  rotation,  so  that  an 
anterior  dislocation  follows.  I  saw  at  Mercy  Hospital  a  case  of  similar 
origin  in  the  service  of  Dr,  Pierce,  resulting  in  posterior  luxation.  A 
fireman  stood  on  the  engine  deck,  his  back  to  the  cab,  his  thigh  flexed, 
and  his  knee  braced  against  the  front  of  the  water  tank,  which  was 
just  far  enough  away  to  permit  the  assumption  of  that  position. 
Switch  duty  was  being  performed  by  the  engine,  and  while  the  fireman 
was  standing  thus  the  engine  made  a  cross  over  which  slightly  approxi- 
mated the  tank  to  the  cab  surface  and  irresistibly  pushed  the  flexed 
femur  in  slight  adduction  out  of  the  socket  posterioriy.  In  this 
instance  the  trunk  was  fixed  and  could  not  rotate  to  bring  the  leg 
into  abduction,  bccau.se  the  man's  back  rested  squarely  against  the 
flat  surface  of  the  cab. 

Potholiigy. — 'ITie  cajtsule  is  ruptured  in  the  lower  anterior  portion, 
and  the  head  cscajies  in  front  of  the  joint  and  comes  to  rest  on  the 
sHjH'rior  ramus  of  the  pubis,  the  extent  of  its  excursion  toward  the 
symphysis  \'arying  with  the  amount  of  force  and  the  stretching  or 
laceration  of  the  ligaments.  Tearing  of  the  Y-ligament  is  unusual, 
and  the  ligamentum  teres  is  generally  pulled  off  at  the  insertion  into 
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the  femora!  head.  The  head  of  tlie  bone  pushes  the  muscles  and 
vessels  in  front  of  it  and  rarely  injures  them.  The  external  rotators 
of  the  hip  are  drawn  tightly  over  the  acetabulum.  Two  cases  of 
injury  of  the  femoral  vein  have  been  reported  in  pubic  luxations. 
The  sciatic  nerve  is  entirely  removed  from  the  possibility  of  injury, 
but  the  anterior  crural  nerve  may  be  pressed  upon  or  stretched  so 
that  anesthesia  develops  in  its  distribution.  Open  dislocation  Tias 
been  reported'  either  from  protrusion  of  the  head  by  pressure  from 
within  outward,  or  by  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  in  front  of  the  joint 
from  the  hj-perextension.  In  a  very  few  instances  the  heml  of  the 
bone  has  been  driven  far  upward  into  the  jrroin  and  in  one  case'  com- 
plicated by  fracture  of  the  femur  in  reduction  attempts,  the  head  was 
founfl  at  autopsy  in  a  position  between  the  psoas  and  rectus  muscles 
alwve  the  iliopectineal  eminence.  Extreme  anterior  positions  may 
cause  vessel  rupture,  and  that  possibility  must  be  considered  in 
examination  of  the  forward  luxations. 

Sj/mptdjtui. — When  the  head  lies  in  an  anterior  position  on  the 
iliopectineal  ridge,  it  can  be  palpated  on  the  gn»in  below  Poupart's 
li^ment,  and  the  femoral  ftrter.\'  lies  stretched  over  it  or  on  the  inner 
side.  Injury  of  the  femoral  vessels  is  rare  because  of  their  position 
anterior  to  the  joint,  which  causes  them  to  be  lifted  up  by  the  tense 
muscles  beneath  at  the  instant  of  dislocation.  The  vessels  are 
approached  b>'  the  head  in  anterior  dislocations  alone,  and  to  cause 
that  displacement  the  leg  must  l>e  flexed  and  abducted,  a  position 
which  stretches  the  muscles  forming  the  floor  for  the  vessels  with 
the  previously  mentioned  result  (Fig.  479).  The  leg  is  abducted 
slightly  and  the  foot  is  turned  outwanl.  The  amount  of  abduction 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  depends  on  the  amount  of  displacement 
of  the  head  inward  along  the  pubic  ramus;  the  farther  inward  it  lies, 
the  greater  the  abduction  of  tlie  thigh.  Attempts  to  adduct  the  leg 
meet  with  the  firm  resistance  offered  bj'  the  intact  Y-ligament,  which 
holds  the  femur  to  the  inferior  iliac  spine,  and  by  the  pressing  of  the 
head  against  the  pubic  ramus.  Abduction  and  flexion  are  possible, 
and  the  patient  may  be  able  to  walk  as  the  leg  is  generallj'  in  a  posi- 
tion of  fiUI  extension.  The  whole  leg  appears  lengthened,  and  there 
is  flattening  over  the  trochanter,  which  has  lost  its  normal  prominenc'c. 
Rarely  the  head  is  pushed  up  over  the  edge  of  the  pelvis  beneath  Pou- 
part's ligament  or  bursts  through  it.  Wide  displacement  means 
complete  rupture  of  the  ligament  and  an  unstable  position. 

Treatmeni. — Traction  exerted  on  the  leg  in  a  positiim  of  aliduction 
and  extension  followed  by  adduction  and  pressure  against  the  bead 
has  resulted  in  successful  reiluction  of  pubic  dislwations.  But  since 
it  may  cause  injury  to  llu-  vessels,  a  manipulation  has  been  worked 
out  which  relaxes  tlic  V-liganicnt  and  pst)as  muscle  and  does  not  put 
tot)  much  strain  on  the  intact  [Ktsterior  [Kirtion  of  the  capsule,  which 
is  used  as  a  fulcrum.    When  the  head  rests  on  the  pubic  ramus  and 
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the  thigh  is  flexed,  the  Y-Ugament  relaxes,  but  the  head  of  the  bone 
instead  of  descending  on  the  surface  of  the  pubic  ramus  may  be 
pushed  farther  up  under  Poupart's  ligament,  being  held  by  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  capsule.  To  overcome  this  obstacle  to  reduction 
and  to  avoid  damage  ^e  operator  draws  the  limb  down  by  traction 
in  its  position  of  abduction  until  the  head  is  beginning  to  descend 
from  its  pubic  position  and  he  knows  that  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  capsule  is  tense.  Then  he  makes  direct  pressure  downward  on 
the  head  of  the  femur  to  hold  it  in  the  position  gained  by  traction 
while  partly  flexing  the  thigh.  This  nkaneuver  will  often  cause  the 
head  to  slip  into  the  socket.  If  it  does  not,  the  pressure  over  the 
head  is  increased,  and  the  thigh  is  rotated  inward  until  reduction 
follows. 


Subspinous  luxation  and  luxation  directly  upward  are  two  exag- 
gerated types  of  anterior  dislocation.  The  femoral  head  passes  from 
a  suprapubic  position  upward  and  backward  until  it  lies  above  the 
acetabulum,  and  the  term  supracotyloid  or  subspinous  is  applied 
to  this  secondary  position  below  the  antero-inferior  iliac  spine. 
Two  distinct  groups  of  subspinous  luxation  may  be  anticipated — one, 
a  secondary  position  following  anterior  luxation,  and  the  other,  a 
primary  displacement  from  direct  upward  forcing  of  the  femoral  head. 
Stimson'  reported  a  case  of  direct  upward  dislocation  caused  by  a 
man  falling  beneath  a  heavy  case.  The  thigh  was  extended  and 
slightly  abducted  and  the  foot  markedly  everted.  The  skin  over  the 
upper  thigh .  had  been  torn  by  overstretching,  and  the  head  of  the 
femur  lay  an  inch  directly  below  the  anterior  inferior  iliac  ^ine. 

'  Ann.  or  fiurg,,  December,  1893. 
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In  either  ^roup  wide  laceration  of  the  capsular  ligament  must  be 
present,  and  the  upper  fibers  of  the  Y-ligament  are  also  torn.  Autop- 
sies have  been  performed  in  a  few  instances  of  this  luxation  and 
these  findings  confirmed.  There  is  eversion  of  the  foot,  some  shorten- 
ing of  the  leg,  the  head  is  palpable  below  the  spine,  and  adduction 
and  internal  rotation  are  lost.  Abduction  and  flexion  arc  possible 
but  painfid,  and  the  luxation  may  be  compared  to  the  everted  dorsal 
in  its  clinical  findings  and  pathology. 

Treatment  adopting  the  rule  of  attempting  reiluction  over  the 
path  which  caused  the  luxation  by  placing  the  limb  in  the  position 
it  assumed  at  the  time  of  injury,  does  not  apply  well  here  on  acamnt 
(if  the  extensive  laceration  about  the  hip-joint.  Reduction  is  aocom- 
plishe<i  by  traction  on  the  thigh  in  a  position  of  partial  flexion,  an 
assistant  making  direct  pressure  downward  and  backward  on  the  head 
of  the  femur  during  the  traction. 

Obturator,  or  Thyroid  Dislocatioiu. — Luxations  into  the  thyroid 
depression  are  the  most  common  of  anterior  displacements.  The 
basis  for  di\'ision  of  hip  luxations  into  anterior  and  posterior  has  been 
previously  given,  based  on  the  excursion  of  the  head  after  it  leaves 
the  usual  rent  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  capsule.  A  position  of 
abduction  and  flexion  of  the  thigh  at  the  time  of  luxation  causes  the 
head  to  pass  forward  and  downward  toward  the  obturator  opening. 

The  causes  are  falls  with  the  legs  spread  apart  or  heavy  weights 
pressing  against  the  lumbar  spine  when  the  thigh  is  abducted  and  flexed. 

Pathology. — The  capsular  tear  need  not  differ  much  from  that  found 
in  posterior  dislocation.  It  occurs  on  the  inner  lower  anterior  side 
and  is  near  the  acetabidar  insertion.  The  Y-ligament  is  relaxed;  the 
head  passes  forward  and  inward  and  rests  in  the  obturator  foramen. 
The  ligamentum  teres  has  been  found  completely  torn  off  or  simply 
stretched  without  laceration.  Muscle  laceration  and  complications 
are  i^imllar  to  those  of  posterior  luxations  (see  Fig.  480), 

Sifiiiiitnms. — ^The  untom  Y-ligament  holds  the  femur  and  thigh 
abducted,  everted,  and  jiartly  flexed.  There  is  some  apparent  length- 
ening of  the  injured  limb  if  both  are  brought  into  a  line  of  com- 
plete extension,  because  the  pelvis  tilts  upward  to  accommiHlate  the 
fiirced  extension  of  the  thigh.  Marked  restraint  in  adduction  and 
extt'nsion  is  caused  by  the  impingement  of  the  great  trochanter  held 
b\'  the  \'-ligument  on  the  lower  acetabular  border,  and  not  so  much 
!»>■  the  pressure  of  the  head  in  the  obturator  foramen.  The  greater 
trochanter  is  concealed  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  hip,  which  is  flat- 
toned  and  relaxed.  There  exists  a  depression  between  the  ilium  and 
femur  from  relaxation  of  the  fascia  and  muscles,  favored  by  the 
inward  displacement  of  the  trochanter.  The  head  of  the  bone  can 
sometimes  be  palpated  by  deep  pressure  of  the  examining  finger  down 
toward  the  thyroid  depression,  but  the  trochanter  is  hidden  even 
when  rotator,\'  mo\'ement.s  attempt  to  locate  it.  If  the  displacement 
is  markc<l.  the  head  slips  deep  down  into  the  obturator  foramen,  and 
the  trochanter  slides  into  the  acetabulum  (Fig.  481). 
-14 
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Everted  thyroid  luxation  is  a  rare  form  resulting  from  furtJier 
rotation  of  the  femur  outward,  which  brings  the  head  into  more  promi- 


-Thyruid  disJncBtion  looked  at  from  the  rear. 


nence  anteriorly  and  carr 
rests  in  the  thjroid  depre 


I  the  trochanter  farther  inward  until  it 
on.    The  rotation  causes  the  Y-ligament 
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to  bet-ome  twisted  around  the  neok  of  the  bone.  Here  the  trochanter 
lies  agabist  the  inferior  surface  of  the  horizontal  ramns  of  the  pubis. 
Tlie  everted  anterior  type  may  also  be  a  sequence  of  pubic  dislocation. 
WTien  it  follows  a  luxation  originally  thjToid,  the  femoral  head  points 
outward,  the  trochanter  is  pressed  In  against  the  thyn>id  depression, 
the  toes  point  backward,  and  the  internal  malleolus  is  turned  com- 
pletely outward. 

An  additional  type  of  dislocation  which  lies  just  below  the  acetabular 
margin  midway  between  the  thyroid  depression  and  the  ischium  has 
been  called  infracotyloid  dislocation.  In  1905  Niederie  collected 
20  cases  of  this  type.'  The  condition  probably  presents  the  early 
stage  of  many  hip  luxations,  when  the  head  of  the  bone  has  emerged 
from  the  inferior  portion  of  the  capsule  and  its  further  excursion 
into  a  position  anterior  or  posterior  to  the  line  drawn  from  the  antero- 
inferior iliac  spine  has  been  checked.  Continue*!  action  of  the  caus- 
ing violence,  with  the  thigh  brought  into  a  ptisJtion  of  adduction 
and  rotation  inward,  will  lead  to  an  ordinary  posterior  luxation,  and 
if  outward  rotation  and  abduction  of  the  thigh  follow,  a  thyroid 
dislocation  is  expected.  The  cause  of  infracotyloid  dislocation  is  the 
same  as  dorsal  luxation,  the  head  lies  midway  between  the  two  points 
mentioned,  and  the  intact  Y-ligament  holds  the  hip  alightly  flexed, 
either  in  eversion  or  inversion.  Alanipulations  maj'  extend  the  cap- 
sular and  muscular  tear  and  convert  the  condition  into  a  true  anterior 
or  posterior  luxation. 

Treatiiieiil. — Reduction  may  be  accomplished  by  the  surgeon 
bringing  the  head  up  to  the  capsule  opening  and  lifting  or  pulling  it 
into  the  socket.  This  result  is  accomplished  by  his  flexing  the  thigh 
and  rotating  it  still  farther  outward  to  relax  all  the  joint  structures. 
He  then  makes  traction  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  leg  to 
bring  the  head  nearer  the  socket,  the  knee  being  flexetl,  and  follows 
this  by  inward  rotation  and  extension  of  the  leg  to  a  normal  position 
as  reduction  ensues.  If  this  fails,  he  may  change  the  last  step  to  an 
outward  rotation  or  a  rocking  of  the  head  in  and  out,  using  the  outer 
branch  of  the  Y-ligament  as  a  fulcrum  to  lever  the  head  upward  into 
the  socket.  A  towel  or  wide  band  applied  around  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh  may  be  used  for  angular  traction  outward  in  ctinnection 
with  the  traction  ma<le  by  the  operator  in  the  long  axis  of  the  leg. 
An  assistant's  fingeis  pressing  on  the  head  may  be  substituted  for  the 
accessory  lateral  traction,  the  fingers  acting  as  a  fulcnim  on  which 
the  bone  head  is  levereil  back  into  the  socket.  Bigelow  advised 
flexion  and  adduction  of  the  thigh  to  «»nvert  the  di.slocation  into  a 
dorsal  position  and  subsetiuent  reduction  used  by  the  means  prescribed 
for  that  p<»sitioii.  This  entails  further  and  unnecessary  cajisular 
laceration  and  will  not  lie  needed  unless  other  methods  fail  entirely. 

In  all  the  described  movements  too  much  flexion  must  !«;  avoide<l, 
as  that  pushes  the  head  farther  into  the  thyroid  depression  b\' 
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ing  the  tension  of  the  Y-ligament.  Slight  forward  traction  is  the 
force  needed  to  lift  the  head  near  the  capsular  tear,  rather  than  any 
backward  push,  which  may  easily  convert  the  luxation  into  a  dorsal 
position.  For  everted  thyroid  luxation,  when  the  head  has  turned 
outward  and  the  trochanter  lies  on  the  thyroid  depression,  the  limb 
must  be  rotated  gently  inward  that  the  Y-ligament  m&y  be  unwound 
from  the  neck  of  the- bone  until  a  position  of  ordinary  thjToid  or  pubic 
luxation  is  reached,  after  which  the  method  of  reduction  described 
for  that  position  may  be  employed. 

Perineal  Luxations. — But  few  instances  of  this  type  of  anterior  hip 
dislocation  have  been  reported.  The  causes  of  perineal  luxations  are 
probably  the  same  as  those  of  the  thyroid  dislocations,  with  the 
employment  of  greater  force  in  extreme  abduction.  The  head  is 
forced  out  of  the  capsule  on  the  anterior  surface  and  is  carried  well 
inward  and  forward  of  the  obturator  depression  until  it  lies  in  the 
perineum. 

The  pathology  includes  a  wide  tearing  of  the  anterior  and  lower 
portion  of  the  capsule  and  probably  also  of  the  Y-ligament.  The 
head  has  been  pushed  inward  and  forward  and  may  press  upon  the 
urethra  or  rupture  the  perineal  skin. 

The  thigh  is  flexed  and  usually  extremely  abducted  beyond  a  point 
to  which  it  is  possible  to  abduct  the  sound  limb.  Palpation  of  the 
perineum  discovers  the  femoral  head  at  a  slight  distance  from  the 
midperineal  Hue  anterior  to  the  anus.  The  leg  may  be  in  inversion 
or  eversion,  or  the  position  of  the  luxation  may  be  unstable  on  account 
of  the  extensive  ligamentous  laceration.  Attempts  at  extension  and 
adduction  of  the  leg  cause  pain  and  are  opposed,  but  some  flexion  and 
rotation  of  the  thigh  are  [xissible. 

Reduction  is  made  by  direct  traction  in  the  long  axis  of  the  thigh 
in  the  extreme  abducted  position,  aided  by  pressure  on  the  head  of 
the  bone  backward  toward  the  joint  socket.  A  position  of  thjroid 
dislocation  may  result  and  flexion  of  the  thigh  with  outward  traction 
causes  reduction.  A  towel  slung  around  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh 
may  make  extra  traction  outward  on  the  upper  part  of  the  femur 
and  assist  in  reduction.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  rocking  movements 
are  needed  to  push  the  head  back  through  lacerated  capsule  and 
ligament. 

Complication  of  Hip  Dislocation. — Complications  are  unusual  and 
have  been  mentioned  under  the  different  types  of  luxation  discussed. 
jVluscle  rupture  is  a  likely  occurrence  in  any  of  the  exaggerated  forms 
of  luxation  or  in  violent  and  unwise  attempts  at  reduction.  High 
posterior  luxations  may  tear  the  glutei,  and  anterior  luxations  into 
the  thyroid  depression  «r  onto  the  pubis  may  rupture  the  adduc- 
tors of  the  hip  and  the  pyrifonnis.  Small  muscle  tears  are  expected 
in  any  luxation,  and  no  special  treatment  is  indicated  unless  the  torn 
muscle  acts  as  an  obstacle  to  reduction.  In  exaggerated  luxations 
a  longer  period  of  immobilization  of  the  joint  is  demanded  for  the 
sake  of  capsular  repair,  and  the  muscle  injury  is  repaired  during 
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this  pcruMl.     [h-nlinfr  hy  sc'ar  formation  probal»ly  kwls  to  a  slight 
iiiin'uitfiiizcd  ditTeroiK-t;  in  fimctioii  later. 

Itii]>tiirv  of  the  fcnioral  vessels  is  vfr\'  rare.  It  otfiirs  only  in 
anterior  and  ni^cu  luxation.    The  prognosis  is  gra^e. 

The  sciatic  nerve  i.s  injured  only  in  posterior  dislocations.  It  may 
be  caught  against  the  neck  of  the  fennir  in  the  dislocation  primarily, 
or  it  may  be  picked  up  and  stretched  o\'er  the  bone  by  attempts  at 
reduction.  A  few  instances  of  rupture  and  entanglement  of  the 
nerve  have  been  seen  at  operation  and  autopsy.  Slight  contusion 
ma,^'  result  in  a  traumatic  neuritis  with  paresis  and  pain  which  are 
temporarj',  lasting  but  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Continued  stretching 
of  the  nerve  from  incarceration  will  cause  permanent  paralysis  in  its 
distribution,  and  rupture  will,  of  course,  gi^'e  immediate  and  lasting 
symptoms.  Allis  records  one  case  of  posterior  dislocation  which  was 
seemingly  reduced  as  far  as  the  position  of  the  head  could  be  deter- 
mined, but  the  leg  still  maintained  a  slight  amount  of  flexion,  and 
there  was  numbness  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  Months  later,  in 
demonstrating  hip  luxation  on  the  cadaver,  he  encountered  the  same 
objective  findings  and  made  an  immediate  dissection,  finding  the  sciatic 
ner\'e  wound  about  the  femoral  neck. 

Rcducti\'e  attempts  l>y  circumduction  are  the  efforts  which  are 
likelj'  to  pick  up  the  nerve  and  cause  it  to  slip  over  the  bone.  The 
head  seems  to  enter  the  acetabulum,  but  a  slight  degree  of  thigh  and 
leg  flexion  persist,  and  there  is  pain  when  the  leg  is  passively  extended. 
If  a  looping  up  of  the  nerve  can  be  diagnosed,  the  treatment  must 
consist  either  in  redislocation  by  manipulation  or  an  open  operation 
for  freeing  the  nerve  by  sight.  The  femur  is  carried  into  extreme 
adduction  by  the  bringing  of  the  affected  thigh  up  across  the  abdo- 
men, the  leg  flexed  on  the  thigh.  Reduction  is  again  attempted,  but 
if  the  ner\e  jiersists  in  becoming  entangled,  open  operation  is  the  best 
recourse,  .Allis  has  suggested  that  after  redislocation  the  nerve  should 
be  held  taut  through  an  incision  in  the  popliteal  region  and  reduction 
made.  The  surgeon  must  recall  that  the  nerve  is  very  large  near  the 
hip-joint,  measuring  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  width,  so  that  it  may 
easily  be  mistaken  for  other  structures  and  can  offer  resistance  to 
reduction. 

FractUH's  in  the  hip  region  are  rare  complications  of  luxation.  A 
very  few  fractures  of  the  head  have  been  reported  in  connection 
with  dislm-ution.  Fracture  of  the  femoral  neck  may  occur  at  the 
time  of  dislocation,  or,  as  in  most  instances  on  record,  it  has  followed 
Eittempts  at  rcthurtion.  The  prognosis  as  to  life  is  poor  in  these  cases, 
because  the  violence  has  been  extreme.  Reduction  by  direct  pressure 
and  manipulation  is  reported,  but  under  present  surgical  conditions, 
an  open  operation  which  would  fix  the  head  onto  the  fractured  neck 
after  replacement  in  t!ie  acetabulum  would  be  the  treatment  of  choice 
(sec  I'ractures  of  the  Femoral  Neck),  Shaft  fractures  are  also  uncom- 
mon accompanying  hip  dislocation.  Hamilton,  in  bis  last  e 
ciillccted  4  cases.    Allis  reports  having  seen  3  cases.    In  the  la 
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at  the  Cook  Coiiiity  Hospital  we  have  had  1  case.  Treatment  is 
first  «iirecte(l  toward  reduction  of  the  luxation  and  subsequent  care 
of  the  fracture.  Bigclow  suggested  the  use  of  coaptation  sph'iits  applied 
firmly  around  the  thigh  to  hold  the  fractured  bone  and  manipulation 
following  directed  mostly  toward  flexion.  The  management  of  the 
dislocated  head  locally,  the  surgeon  grinding  it  into  the  hip  socket  by 
digital  pressure,  would  complete  the  efforts  at  reduction.  Failure  of 
manipulation  must  he  followed  by  immediate  open  operation.  The 
head  could  be  reduced,  and  if  this  wefe  wished,  the  bone  fixed  at  the 
fracture  site  by  an  internal  splint.  Two  incisions  would  be  needed 
when  the  fracture  was  located  at  some  distance  from  the  joint. 

Associated  pelvic  fractures,  especially  those  in  connection  with 
central  dislocation  of  the  femur,  have  been  discussed  under  the  heading 
of  Fracture.    The  prognosis  is  grave. 

Accidents  in,  and  complications  after,  reduction  are  now  rare. 
Formerly  heavy  mechanical  traction  by  the  use  of  pulleys  sometimes 
caused  fracture  of  the  femur  and  increased  the  opportunity  for  sup- 
puration about  the  hip  by  tearing  the  soft  structures  and  increasing 
the  hematoma-  Suppuration  may  follow  an  easy  reduction,  the  source 
of  the  infection  arising  from  bacteria  in  the  blood.  One  must  avoid 
violent  rotation  and  extreme  abduction  of  the  femur  to  guard  against 
these  accidents. 

Proffnosia  and  After-treatment.— The  prognosis  of  reduced  uncom- 
plicated hip  luxations  is  good,  but  little  disability  following  most  cases. 
In  Steinke's  recently  dblocated  10  cases  referred  to,  the  hospital 
stay  averaged  from  three  to  forty-seven  days.  One  case  ended  fatally 
on  the  third  day,  the  others  with  one  exception  of  probable  nerve 
injury,  gave  excellent  results,  upon  examination  from  two  months  to 
four  years  after.  In  the  last  two  years  at  Cook  County  Hospital 
the  stay  has  varied  from  one  day  to  two  months.  In  usual  disloca- 
tion it  is  sufficient  to  place  the  patient  in  a  bed  and  support  the  leg 
by  sand-bags  or  a  padded  Liston  splint.  In  exaggerated  positions 
of  the  head  with  extreme  laceration  of  muscles  and  capsule  a  Buck's 
extension  with  ten  or  fifteen  pounds'  weight  may  be  applied  for  a 
week  or  ten  days.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  an 
arthritis,  the  leg  can  be  placed  in  a  circular  body  plaster  cast  and  left 
there  two  to  three  weeks.  A  position  of  abduction  is  maintained. 
The  general  rule  is  that  the  sooner  after  luxation  the  reduction  occurs, 
the  shorter  the  convalescence  is.  In  a  small  proportion  of  luxations 
the  joint  remains  tender,  and  motion  is  restricted,  because  of  muscle 
laceration  or  a  secondary  arthritis.  When  reduction  b  not  performed 
soon  after  luxation,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  accomplish,  and  the 
limb  does  not  support  body  weight  when  it  is  inverted  and  adducted, 
as  in  posterior  luxations.  A  pseudo-acetabulum  develops  about 
the  head  in  its  new  position,  and  a  compensatory  scoliosis  of  the 
spine  and  tilting  of  the  pelvis  may  permit  the  foot  to  rest  on  the 
ground  and  the  limb  to  be  used  in  locomotion.  A  lift  on  the  sole  of 
the  shoe  may  aid  in  walking,  but  these  legs  tend  to  become  progres- 
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siveiy  shorter,  ami  really  belong  to  the  operative  elass  when  irreduci- 
bility  is  first  demonstrate*!.    Anterior  dislocation  rarely  gives  shorten- 
ing, and  when  a  new  socket  forms  about  the  hea<l  of  the  Itone,  the  I 
limb  may  liecome  serviceable  even  without  a  eruteh  or  cane 

Old  dislocations  of  the  hip  are  seldom  seen.  Boehnke's  case  of  a 
three-year-old  boy  was  found  um-editced  after  being  three  months  in 
a  cast.  It  was  reduced  by  open  operation.  Reduction  may  be  suc- 
(■es.sfiil  through  manipulation  and  traction,  but  it  is  a  difficult  task, 
and  fracture  of  the  femur  is  a  likely  complication.  ProUet,'  in  a  col- 
lection of  46  cases,  found  that  in  11  failures  of  reduction  there  were 
4  deaths  and  8  fractures  resulting.  Dollinger*  has  had  a  large  experi- 
ence with  22  cases,  only  4  of  which  were  successfully  reduced  by 
manipulatiou.  Although  there  are  reports  of  cases  reduced  by  manipu- 
lation after  months  of  time,  I  doubt  them  very  much.  DoUinger'a 
longest  case  out  of  the  socket  was  nine  weeks.  If  the  roentgenogram 
shows  bony  proliferation  or  partial  ankylosis,  manipulative  attempts 
wilt  surely  fail  and  may  lead  to  grave  complications.  The  age  of  the 
patient— children  offer  a  better  prognosis — and  a  tendency  to  osteo- 
arthritis must  be  ct>nsidered.  Ankylosis  may  follow  manipulative 
reduction. 

If  at  the  present  time  the  position  of  tlie  limb  is  unhappy,  functional 
loss  is  great,  and  the  roentgenogram  shows  any  bony  interference, 
the  choice  of  treatment  is  arthrotomy  and  open  reduction.  For  pos- 
terior luxations  an  incision  is  made  from  the  posterior  inferior  iliac 
spine  to  the  base  of  the  greater  trochanter.  Ail  connection  of  the  head 
to  the  pelvis  is  cut  through  after  the  head  is  found  lying  imder  tlie 
gluteus  maximus.  The  thigh  is  then  brought  into  strong  inward 
rotation  and  flexion  to  remove  the  neck  and  shaft  from  the  ap]»roach 
to  the  acetabuliun.  Over  the  acetabulum  are  found  stretched  the 
obtiu-ator  internus,  the  gemelli,  and  the  ]»yriformis.  These  muscles 
are  pulled  upward,  the  acetabulum  is  cleaned  out,  and  the  head  is 
levered  in  by  circumduction.  In  the  anterior  liLxations,  the  access 
to  the  acetabulum  is  covered  by  the  trochanter  and  the  muscles  men- 
tioned. The  muscles  are  retracteti  do«Tiward,  and  the  acetabulum 
is  cleared.  Flexion  and  rotation  inward  of  the  thigh  removes  the 
trochanter  from  its  blocking  position,  and  the  head  is  subsequently 
levered  in,  first  being  freed  by  dissection  from  surrounding  tissue, 
if  it  is  adherent.  It  may  be  necessary  in  some  eases  to  resect  the 
head,  l>ecause  it  has  been  comminuted,  or  l)ecause  of  the  intense 
adhesion.  In  4  old  posterior  luxations,  Dollinger  reduced  ;i,  one  of 
tliree  and  a  half  months'  standing.  The  fourth  necessitated  resection 
of  the  head.  In  5  old  anterior  luxations  2  heads  were  resected,  2  were 
reduced  and  on  1  an  osteotomy  (subtrochanteric)  was  performed 
that  a  lx;tter  position  of  the  limb  might  be  obtained.  Of  the  17 
arthrotomies  detailed  in  this  report,  12  resulted  in  redui'tion,  4  i 
resection  of  the  heml,  1   in  osteotomy,  and  1  in  death.     Of  the  12 
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repositions  5  suppurated,  6  healed  per  primam.  Dnlliiiger  prefers 
the  open  reposition  and  considers  that  children  offer  the  best  prog- 
nosis. 

(^leaning  the  acetabulum  may  result  in  subsequent  ankylosis. 
When  this  condition  is  feared  by  the  surgeon,  the  head  should  be 
rounded  off  and  a  fat  fascial  flap  interposed,  as  in  arthroplasty.  If 
the  head  is  resected,  an  ankylosis  to  the  ilium  in  a  position  of  abduction 
is  preferable  to  a  movable  weaker  joint. 

An  old  luxated  hip-joint  which  hears  weight  and  permits  some 
motion  will  often  improve  in  function,  and  the  case  must  be  studied 
from  all  sides  before  the  patient  is  subjected  to  operation.  Infection 
and  ankylosis  without  suppuration  are  the  foes  of  operative  procedure, 
but  position  can  be  improved,  and  in  skilled  hands  these  dangers  are 
minimized. 
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FHACTURE  AM)  1  )ISIX)C ATIONS  OF  THE  PATELLA. 

FKACTTTBES   OF   THE  PATELLA. 

In  my  oollectioH  of  fractures  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital, 
(^hioago,  fractures  of  the  patella  equal  l.t)7  per  cent,  of  the  total  ■ 
number.  More  than  twice  as  many  cases  are  found  in  men  as  in  women, 
most  instances  occur  in  the  fourth  decade  of  life,  and  very  few  are 
open  fractures.  Scaniiell,'  in  a  tabulation  of  all  fractures  in  the  Boston 
City  Hospital  for  forty-two  years  found  the  patella  broken  in  668 
cases  out  of  a  ttrtal  of  nearly  39,000  fractures,  to  which  he  added 
seven  years  of  further  records,  bringing  the  total  of  patella  fractures 
to  SS2,  of  which  871  were  closed  and  11  were  o|)eii.  This  injury  is 
rare  before  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  the  bone  is  not  fully  formed  until 
after  pubert.v,  probably  not  before  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Causes. — The  causes  are  of  two  kinds,  direct  violence,  as  in  a  blow 
iir  fall  on  the  patella,  or  indirect  violence  fn>m  an  unexpected  forcible 
contraction  of  the  quadriceps  femoris  muscle  or  sudden  Hexing  of  the 
leg  with  this  muscle  in  strong  contraction,  as  in  case  of  a  foot  caught 
l>etween  immovable  objects  and  a  sudden  pushing  over  of  the  body 
into  a  sitting  posture  while  effort  is  being  made  to  stand  erect.  Lon- 
gitudinal cracks  or  breaks  in  the  bone  are  undoubtedly  caused  by 
direct  violence,  as  a  smart  tap  on  the  knee  with  the  leg  in  part  flexion, 
or  a  similar  trauma  received  b.v  the  striking  of  the  knee  against  a 
heavy  object  or  sharp  edge  in  walking,  the  blow  being  usually  received 
with  the  leg  in  partial  flexion  (Fig.  4S2).  Falls  or  direct  violence  also 
account  for  the  incomplete  fractures  or  the  complete  type  without 
sejiaration,  but  the  greater  percentage  of  all  breaks  with  the  customary 
transverse  line  of  fracture  in  the  lower  portion  are  due  to  indirect 
violence.  Definite  history  at  the  time  of  accident  is  difficult  to  obtain 
because  of  the  excitement  or  the  pain,  and  as  most  of  these  injuries 
immediately  result  in  a  fall,  the  patient  naturally  ascribes  the  whole 
tr()ul)lc  to  the  fall.  Those  cases  in  which  the  damage  is  sustained 
b>-  it  person  in  a  squatting  position  or  by  known  direct  violence  are 
about  the  only  ones  which  give  a  clear  history.  Falls  on  the  knee,  or 
both  knees,  are  common,  and  yet  we  do  not  find  many  resulting 
in  (latellar  fractures,  nor  are  there  many  instances  of  simultaneous 
fracture  of  Iwth  patellie,  which  would  be  expected  if  direct  violence 
were  the  usual  cause. 

'  B»str>n  Med.  and  i^rg.  Jour,  November  15.  tOOO. 
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Steinke'  reported  2  cases  of  simultaneous  fracture  of  botii  juitcllie 
uiid  c-ollccted  and  analyzed  all  the  cases  in  the  literature  up  to  that 
time,  44  in  all,  of  which  28  mentioned  the  manner  of  fracture,  Tliis 
was  found  to  be  indirect  violence  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases. 

With  the  leg  semiflexed  the  patella  lies  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
condyles  of  the  femur  in  a  position  of  weakness  and  non-support  on 
the  intercondyloid  fossa,  as  shown  in  the  figure  (Fig.  483).  Sudden 
strain  from  flexion  of  the  leg  or  con- 
traction of  the  quadriceps  will  thus 
tend  to  snap  the  patella  and  tear  the 
ligaments. 

Blows  which  cause  cracks  in  the  bone 
or  complete  subaponeurotic  fracture 
without  separation,  result  in  predispo- 
sitions to  subsequent  injury  of  the  same 
character  or  complete  fracture  by  in- 
direct violence,  as  in  a  case  reported 
by  me*  (Fig.  484). 

Patholonr.  —  Transverse  or  oblique 
fractures  are  of  most  frequent  occur- 
rence when  the  cause  is  indirect  vio- 
lence. Corner*  gives  this  finding  in  83 
per  cent,  of  cases,  and  Kroner*  found 
longitudinal  fracture  in  3  cases,  oblique 
in  8  cases,  transverse  in  1 66,- stellate  in 
and  comminuted  in  22  of  those  ana- 
lyzed by  him.  This  form  of  fracture 
b  for  the  most  part  situated  in  the  lower 
half,  as  the  triangular-shaped  patella  is 
the  most  common,  but  it  may  be  found 
at  any  site  in  the  bope,  involving  its 
whole  diameter  or  merely  one  corner 
(Fig.  485).  The  line  of  fracture  may 
be  straight  through  the  substance  of 
the  bone,  or  pass  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion or  be  step-like  or  curved,  the 
line  of  one  surface  lying  at  a  differ- 
ent level  from  that  of  the  other  with 
a  sharp  right-angled  or  cur\'ed  plane  of  separation.  If  lateral  press- 
ure or  force  has  been  combined  with  the  indirect  violence  freaki.sh 
iine-s  of  displacement  result,  involving  but  part  of  the  bone  in  its 
anteroposterior  plane  and  yet  causing  complete  separation  in  the 
longitu<linal  axis.  In  longitudinal  fractures,  complete  separation 
may  not  be  present;  if  it  is  present,  one  fragment  may  be  dislocated 

1  Ann.  of  Sure.,  Iviii.  510. 

'  Sure-,  frynec.  urd  Ohet..  Muy,  1911,  j).  409;  Wepier,  DcuUch.  ZtBchr.  f.  Chir.,  1900, 
IW.  Ivii.  S  157. 
'  Ann.  of  Surg,,  lii,  707.  '  Deutich.  med.  Wchnachr.,  noi,  996, 


F(0,  482.— Fracture  of  the  patella 
from  direct  violence  caused  by  an 
object  striking  the  boQp.  The  upper 
nuler  quadrant  ia  broken  oH  and 
carried  upward  and  outward  by 
the  force  and  caintraction  of  the 
vastus  muscle. 
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out  of  its  position  laterally  (Fig.  48fi).  All  of  those  that  I  have  seen 
involved  the  outer  iMirtlou  of  the  hone,  and  the  outer  frajfnicnt  was 
displaced  outwitrd,  pulled  by  the  vastus  extemus  insertion.  If  the 
fracture  line  passes  through  the  frontal  plane  and  is  complete  with 
anterior  and  posterior  fragments,  one  of  these  may  be  displaced 
laterally,  but  the  mechanism  in  these  cases  is  more  apt  to  be  a  primary 
dislocation  with  subsequent  splitting  of  the  bone  and  a  return  to  normal 
position  of  one  fragment. 


Daition  of  non-aiipport  oF  the  paUillB  on  ths  in  term  tidy  loid  notch.  Com- 
!  frorture  i>[  the  patella  without  murh  displacement.  The  patellar 
Til  out  the  tibial  tubercle,  instead  of  being  itself  ruptured,  and  there  is 


Comminuted,  stellate,  and  some  oblique  fractures  are  due  to  direct 
violence  and  are  of  infinite  variety  (Fig,  487).  They  may  follow 
simple  transverse  fracture  with  a  subsequent  fall  furnishing  direct 
violence  to  comminute  the  bone.  The  right  patella  is  more  frequently 
fractured  than  the  left. 

Displacements. — In  the  complete  subaponeurotic  type  or  in  instances 
of  a  crack  without  tearing  of  the  periosteal  covering,  the  aepaiatioD 
maj-  be  practically  nil.    Displacement  depends  entirely  on  * 
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comitaiit  nipture  (if  the  fibrous  aponeurotic  investment  of  the  Wne 
and  the  tearinft  of  the  lateral  ligaments  and  synovial  membrane  of 
the  knee-joint.  The  Iwne  may  suffer  a  comminuted  or  stellate  frat-- 
ture,  and  thus  be  »plit  uj>  into  many  fragments  which  do  not  separate 
on  account  of  the  intact  covering.  The  degree  of  displacement  in 
transverse  or  oblique  fractures  in  which  the  periosteal  covering  is 
torn  is  further  determined  by  the  extent  of  this  tear  laterally  into  the 
structures  of  the  joint.  Immediately  after  the  accident,  a  transverse 
fracture  will  show  from  one-quarter  to  one  inch  separation  between 


Fio.   4f(4.— Comply 


the  fragments,  the  sulcus  being  plainly  seen  and  palpated.  Should 
hemarthrosis  with  distention  occur,  this  separation  becomes  greater 
in  a  short  time.  While  the  lower  fragment  is  held  securely  by  the 
patellar  tendon,  the  upper  fragment  tends  to  retract  further  through 
contraction  of  the  quadriceps  muscle,  which  has  lost  its  anchorage  to 
the  tibia.  The  lower  fragment  is  rotated  a  little  so  that  its  broken 
surface  tilts  forward,  while  the  upper  fragment  usually  takes  the 
opposite  displacement,  its  broken  surface  tending  to  turn  toward  the 
joint  cavity  or  be  rotated  po-ilerwr  (P'ig.  488).  Any  modification  of 
these  positions  is  found,  even  the  reverse  of  that  given,  because  of 
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direct  violence  or  the  incarceration  of  the  franmeiits  in  slirt^s  < 
periosteum. 

Angular  displacements  laterally  with  no  great  separation  are  due 
to  uneven  tearing  of  the  capsule,  one  side  giving  way  completely, 
the  other  holding  by  enough  tissue  to  pull  the  fragments  into  that 
position.  Anterior  or  i>osterior  angular  displacement  maj'  come 
from  the  same  cause,  the  fibrous  layer  in  the  front  tearing  while  the 
posterior  layer  and  synovial  surface  remain  more  or  less  perfectly 
intact  and  hold  the  posterior  margins  of   the  bone  closer  together. 


Fio.  41i5. —  I'auiil  lyTJO  o[  jiatellur 
lure.  iT&nsvErse  nan  Ibe  lower  third. 
I  he  tiltiiigul  the  frugniento  whifh  arp  d 
liy  their  respective  altachnieDlH. 


Fio.  48fi.- — Lniiniluciiiinl  jm  I  pilar 
liiro.     Slight    outward    displBreniPnt    of 
ihe  Rniall  fraitmeut  pulled  by  the  capsule 

LB  miuple. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  the  pressure  of  bandages  or  pad: 
also  cause  these  angular  displacements,  in  which  positions  the 
may  heal.  I  recall  one  sufh  case  in  a  workman  who  had 
recently  treatetl  by  the  operation  of  wiring.  The  wire  had 
pletely  encircled  the  bone,  brought  the  fragments  into  iippositioi 
resulted  in  strong  union,  and  yet  he  could  not  flex  the  leg  more 
30  degrees.  Examination  showed  firm  union,  with  no  trouble  i 
joint,  but  beyond  liO  degrees  a  firm  op|X)sition  to  flexion,  wliid 
explained  when  a  lateral  view  by  roentgenogram  was  studied 
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operator  bad  secured  contact  along  the  line  of  fracture,  but  the  apposi- 
tion was  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  the  Upper  fragment  was  tilted  at 
a  slight  angle  so  that  its  fractured  surface  pointed  somewhat  backward 
and  its  posterior  margin  overhung  that  of  the  lower  fragment.  When 
attempt  to  flex  the  leg  was  made  this  projecting  edge  of  the  upper 
fragment  impinged  on  the  femur  and  prevented  further  flexion. 

More  important  than  that  of  the  bone  is  the  injury  to  the  capsular 
structures.  B^'  this,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  amount  of  displace- 
ment of  the  osseous  fragments  is  governed.    It  is  found  in  all  cases 


FiO.  487.— Comminuted  frai^ture 
the    patella.    Note    the   Bevoral   (raE- 
luotits  and  the  wide  separation  indi< 
eating  eiteneive  rapsulnr  tear. 


Fio.  488. — Lower  fragment  of  frac- 
tured  patella  rotated  to  tip  forwBrd 
a  little.  Upper  fragment  looks  back- 
ward toward  jmnt. 


of  complete  fracture  and  probably  also  in  incomplete  fracture,  most 
cases  of  which  are  not  opened  for  verification.  The  tear  in  the  perios- 
teal fibrous  covering  is  generally  at  a  different  level  from  that  of  the 
frac-ture,  so  that  when  the  fragments  separate  the  edges  are  covered 
nil  at  least  one  side  by  the  fringe  of  the  fibrous  tissue  which  falls 
between.  Macewen'  first  demonstrated  this  in  1887.  It  may  be 
very  ragged  an<i  shredded  or  have  a  distinct  sharp  line  of  tear,  as  if 
it  had  been  cut.  Extending  laterally  in  direct  continuity  are  the 
tears  in  tlie  lateral  ligaments  which  may  reach  down  toward  the  back 

I  -inn.  of  Surg.,  li,  177. 
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of  the  knee-joint.  The  Hgaments  can  be  separated  for  several  inches, 
the  tear  involving  the  less  elastic  fibrous  structures  and  sparing  in 
part  the  more  elastic  synovial  membrane.  Knowledge  of  this  pathology 
is  essential  to  proper  treatment  and  prognosis.  If  the  osseous  fragments 
have  lying  between  them  a  thick  fibrous  tissue  one  cannot  hope  to 
obtain  bony  union  unless  that  is  removed.  If  the  lateral  ligaments 
and  synovial  membrane  are  torn  and  separated  they  will  tend  to 
remain  apart  even  if  the  leg  is  put  in  complete  extension  and  pressure 
is  made  on  the  fragments  of  bone  to  approximate  them.  They  con- 
tract and  are  bulged  out  by  the  blood  with  which  the  joint  is  distended. 
Healing  by  cicatrix  is  a  long  and  slow  process.  When  motion  is 
attempted  this  cicatrix  will  prevent  full  freedom;  moreover,  the  fibrous 
union  obtained  between  the  bone  fragments  may  stretch,  and  there 
results  a  knee  weakened  and  unstable,  botli  in  its  patellar  and  liga- 
mentous relations.  Blood  in  the  joint  is  almost  constant,  especially 
when  the  capsular  structures  are  torn  or  direct  violence  has  been 
sustained.  This  causes  distention,  and  the  clots  bulge  up  between 
fragments  of  bone  or  ligaments.  Organization  of  the  clots  may  lead 
to  a  fibrous  ankylosis,  or,  if  infected,  to  pyarthrosis  and  subsequent 
stiff  joint. 

One  further  point  in  the  pathology  which  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood, refers  to  the  anatomy  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  insertion 
and  the  placement  of  the  sesamoid  patella  in  this  tendon.  The  rudi- 
ments of  the  patella  appear  about  the  tenth  week  of  fetal  life,  and 
ossification  commences  from  one  centre,  usually  about  the  third  year. 
This  ossification  may  be  tardy  in  its  onsets  and  the  bone  may 
remain  small,  so  that  a  rudimentary  patella  results.  This  is  very 
commonly  associated  with  other  congenital  defects  which  involve 
the  quadriceps,  dislocation  of  the  hips,  or  defects  in  development  of 
fingers  and  toes.'  Pearson*  reported  3  cases  of  congenital  defects 
of  both  patellse  which  were  all  related,  and  other  men  have  recorded 
instances  of  congenita  absence  of  this  bone.'  Congenital  absence  or 
lack  of  development  is  always  associated  with  impaired  function,  and 
as  a  rule  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  and  the  femoral  condyles  are  well 
developed,  but  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the  quadriceps  may  be  a 
fault,  or  the  knee  may  be  subluxated,  or  thefe  may  be  some  other 
associated  congenital  deformity.  Thorndike*  collected  50  cases  of 
congenital  absence  or  tardy  development;  29  of  these  were  bilateral 
21  unilateral  (Figs.  489  and  490). 

The  non-development  of  the  patella  is  caused  most  frequently  by 
faulty  position,  either  from  congenital  luxation  or  malinsertiun  of  the 
patellar  tendon,  which  deprives  the  quadriceps  insertion  and  the 
bune  of  a  normal  amount  of  stress  and  functional  irritation  that  are 
necessary  for  full  <le\'elopment.     The  sesamoid  bone,  following  the 

<  Bogon.  Ztsrhr.  f.  Orthop.  Chir..  1906.  ■  Laocet.  IHW,  i,  22. 

'  Wuth,  Revue  d 'Orthopedic,  1800.  x,  338:  Senftner,  Arch.  Pediat.,  New  York.  1904, 
xxi.  837:  Hulno.  Beriia  klin.  WchnBchr.,  ili.  498. 
'  Tr.  Am.  Urthop.  Aaso..  Phil»de]phia,  1898.  li,  337. 
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rule  of  all  sesamoids,  is  developed  in  active  tendons  which  are  shI>- 
ject  to  much  pressure  and  trauma  in  their  action  over  a  joint.  The 
more  the  bone  is  exposed  to  these  conditions  the  larger  and  more 
protective  it  becomes,  for  it  acts  as  a  defense  to-  the  articulation, 
distributing  the  force  of  trauma  to  which  the  knee  is  constantly 
exposed,  ovei*  a  wider  area  than  if  it  were  not  present.  It  also  acts  as 
a  pulley  for  the  leverage  action  of  the  quadriceps,  keeping  its  tendon 
spread  out  and  giving  better  surface  action  for  extension  power  around 
the  condyles. 


Pio.  400. — Anteroposterior  view 
uf  Fig.  472.  There  is  uu  oviilence 
of  fracture  in  the  body  oF  the 
patella.  The  Becondary  nuua 
has  oD  outline  which  resembles 
the  knee-cap. 


Flu.  4ti9,  —  Unusual  development  of  the 
patella.  There  was  no  history  of  trauma 
and  the  main  portion  of  the  bone  retained  a 
normal  outline.  The  necondary  mass  was  dis- 
tinctly palpable  and  the  disrovery  of  the 
bipartite  character  woa  incidentally  made  by 

twu  centres  of  ossihcaliou  which  have  fused. 


Eighteen  cases  of  congenital  absence  of  the  patella  were  collected 
by  Little,  and  Itubin*  has  added  3  more,  all  occurring  in  members 
of  the  same  family. 

Home  connection  between  absence  or  incomplete  development  of 
the  thumb  nails  and  patellse  seems  to  exist.  Rubin's  3  cases  suffered 
no  inconvenience  fn>rn  the  lack  t>f  ))atellee  and  the  only  explanation 
of  the  condition  which  could  be  offered  was  a  common  rickety  history. 

In  acquired  absence  of  the  patella,  following  operation  for  its  disease 
'  Jour.  .\m.  Mdl.  .Atwn.,  June  IS.  1915. 
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or  fracture,  this  pn)tection  is  lost,  and  though  it  may  seem  unnec-eH- 
sary  for  useful  function  in  walking,  there  is  always  loss  of  power  after 
its  removal,  even  if  the  quadriceps  tendon  has  been  carefully  closed 
o\cr  the  gap  bv  plastic  operation.  If  removed  9ubi>eriosteaIly  it 
ma\'  regenerate.  Gnibal'  reported  a  case  in  which  the  p;itella  was  so 
removed  for  tuberculosis,  and  after  one  year  it  had  reformed,  slightly 
larger  than  normal,  and  the  patient  had  a  slight  limp  in  walking. 
Ileineck*  collected  21  cases  of  removal  of  the  patella,  7  of  which  were 
on  ai-count  of  fracture,  and  concluded  that  all  were  followed  by  func- 
tional impairment. 

Much  of  the  functional  change  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
reserve  extensor  power  of  the  leg,  that  is,  of  the  expansions  of  the 
tendinous  bands  of  the  vastus  externus  and  internus  that  pass  to  the 
aides  of  the  patella  and  are  not  inserted  directly  over  it.  If  the  patella 
were  carefully  lifted  out  of  its  bed  and  these  fibers  and  the  lateral 
bands  of  the  fibrous  capsule  were  not  disturbed,  one  would  aoticipate 
little  functional  loss  and  a  possible  regeneration  of  the  bunc.  This 
is  the  pathology  of  those  cases  of  fracture,  often  with  comminution, 
where  there  ma\'  be  as  many  as  ten  fragments  with  some  separation 
and  relatively  little  loss  of  function,  the  patient  being  able  to  walk. 

In  comminuted  fracture  with  laceration  and  opening  of  the  joint 
separated  bone  fragments  may  drop  down  into  the  joint  and  demand 
removal. 

Uesultant  deformities  after  fracture  are: 

(n)  Atn)phy  of  the  quadriceps  from  prolonged  immobilization, 
because  the  condition  resulting  from  the  fracture  prohibits  use  of  the 
muscle,  or  because  the  patient  does  not  cooperate  to  obtain  flexiun 
and  institute  active  use  of  the  leg. 

(6)  Adherence  of  the  upper  fragment  to  the  condyles  of  the  femur. 
This  condition,  fortunately  not  frequent,  leads  to  great  loss  of  func- 
tion. The  lower  fragment  rarely  becomes  adherent,  but  in  the  healing, 
ossification  may  extend  down  into  the  patellar  ligament  and  impair 
the  joint  function  (Fig.  491). 

(c)  Absence  of  union,  either  b^ny  or  fibrous,  between  the  frag- 
ments. The  lateral  structures  unite  strongly  enough  to  permit  some 
return  of  function,  but  a.s  use  progresses  and  no  imion  exists  between 
tlic  fragments  they  tend  to  se{)arate.  If  a  fibn)us  band  unites,  to- 
gether with  the  lateral  sup[K)rt,  it  may  stretch  until  considerable 
sepjiration  results,  but  if  some  of  the  reserve  extensor  power  of  the 
thigh  reuniins  intact,  function  may  be  quite  satisfactory. 

Fibrous  nnion. — Fibrous  union  is  the  rule  between  the  bony  fragments 
in  most  cases  not  treated  by  operation  and  probably  in  many  operated 
cases,  but  in  the  latter  instance  this  union  is  more  stable  and  has 
l>etter  hacking  of  the  strong  lateral  ligaments,  if  approximation  is 
l>erfonned  with  complett^  understanding  of  the  pathology.  Fibrous 
union  is  more  common  after  transverse  than  after  oblique  fracture. 

I  Hull.  lie  la  Sue.  Anst.  dp  Pari*.  1890,  i.  (XiO 
'  SiirK-.  Gyner.  nnd  Obst.,  «,  177. 
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The  several  factors  which  inhibit  coaptation  of  the  fragments  favoi 
fibrous  union,  namely,  contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles,  tears  ii 
the  lateral  aponeurosis,  intra-articular  hemorrhage,  fibpoperiostea 
interppsition,  and  tilting  of  the  fragments.  Bony  union  does  foHo» 
non-ofwrative  treatment,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  Roentgen  rayi 
many  times.  Morestin'  showed  such  a  specimen.  Others  after  wlrin} 
operations  were  reported  by  Jowers*  and  Dreyfus'  in  a  dissecting-roon 
subject.     Phelps'  and  Chiari,  2  cases,  1  five  and  1  seventeen  year; 


.iDg  other  frac  lures. 


after  injury.*    With  treatment  of  today  we  look  for  union,  often  bony, 
in  9  cases  out  of  10. 

Open  fracture  is  rare,  as  the  statistics  show.  It  is  generally  due 
to  direct  violence  at  the  time  of  trauma,  the  skin  being  burst  or  cut 
through  and  the  joint  opened.  Open  fractures  frequently  occur  id 
instances  of  refracture,  particularly  when  the  incision  is  made  to  lie 


■  Bull,  de  ]a  Sac.  Anat.  de  Paris,  1898,  5  ser..  x,  6S 

■  LaiK^et,  1905,  i,  363. 

>  Bull,  et  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Anat.  de  Paris.  19(M.  v: 
'  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  liviii,  871. 
'  Pragcr,  Med.  W.'hiiachr,,  xxi.  3.S. 
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across  the  IxKly  of  the  patella.  Imperfectly  henle<l  or  young  scars, 
or  adherence  between  the  broken  bone  and  the  cutaneous  tissues  and 
scar  cause  all  to  be  tnru  open  at  once  in  refracture.  More  will  be 
said  about  this  in  i-oinicction  with  treatment. 

Symptoms  and  DiagnosiB. — In  frank  fractures  no  diflSculty  is  experi- 
enced in  findinn  a  dispia^-ement.  If  a  fall  or  direct  violence  has  been 
the  cause,  the  patient  finils  that  his  knee  is  painful,  he  cannot  use  it 
to  walk  well,  and  he  may  notice  the  separated  pieces  of  bone  (Fig. 


Fio.  492.  —  f'ommiimtcd  pulirlbr 
ftacliiTB.  There  was  litlh?  diffipuHy  in 
deti^t'tiiiK  iH'VFral  tiiocBi  by  iralpatioit. 
Fori  o[   llic   Piipsuldr   slnicturcis   Hro 


— .\  fairly  wide  wpurnligiii 

s.     r'uiu)il»t«  «ii«iiBion  of 

h  prraaure  ud  the  pitxra    i 

ation  luid  ■  ronilt- 

D  frsKiiienla  i 

nlsu   bc>  BciMirDtply  tilted   by  n 


llip  lett  will 
penuilted  a 


492).  Indirect  violence  with  separation  of  the  bone  may  be  accom- 
panied by  an  audible  snap  or  a  feeling  of  giving  way  and  sharp  pain 
in  the  knee.  Some  ability  to  walk  may  persist,  especially  if  the  frag- 
ments are  not  widely  separatetl  {>'.  c,  if  the  capsular  tear  is  not  great), 
for  the  ((Uadratiis  muscle  retains  some  extensor  power  by  liyperexer^ 
tion  via  its  lateral  fibers.  In  incomplete  or  non-separated  fracture, 
though  thepainmaybesevere,  loss  of  function  is  not  great,  and  walking 
or  limping  js  cjulte  iK>ssible. 
A  patient  lying  with  the  teg  extended  is  unable  to  raise  the  heel 
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from  the  bed.  Another  sign  has  recently  been  emphasized  by  Dreyer' 
which  he  considers  of  importance  in  determining  the  type  of  treatment 
necessary.  A  case  used  for  illustration  had  a  separation  of  1  cm. 
between  fragments,  and  the  man  could  not  extend  the  leg.  Extension 
was  applied  to  the  thigh,  following  which  the  patient  could  lift  the  leg; 
but  if  the  extension  were  removed  the  disability  appeared  at  once. 
This  test  determines  in  part  the  laceration  of  the  accessory  or  even 
the  primary  extension  apparatus  of  the  leg,  and  Dreyer  believes  that 
if  the  power  to  elevate  the  leg  appears  after  the  extension  is  applied 
to  the  thigh,  the  case  should  be  treated  conservatively  and  not  operated 
upon.  His  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  Haeberlin,*  who  reports 
a  case  with  bony  separation  of  one  and  a  half  fingers'  breadth  in  which 
the  application  of  the  Dreyer  test  demonstrated  ability  to  extend 
the  leg.  Open  operation  proved  that  the  muscular  apparatus  was  not 
torn  across. 

Swelling  of  the  knee,  increasing  pain  and  loss  of  use  follow  very 
quickly,  as  the  joint  becomes  distended  with  blood  and  transudate. 
Palpation  of  the  patella  with  the  leg  slightly  flexed  reveals  the  loss 
of  continuity  in  the  bone  and  the  sulcus  between  its  fragments  in 
which  one  can  often  lay  a  finger.  Sometimes  one  fragment  maj'  be 
small  and  widely  separated.  By  hyperextending  the  leg  and  pressing 
the  fragments  the  operator  can  rub  them  together  and  elicit  crepitus. 
This  is  painful.  When  the  capsular  tear  has  not  been  complete  and 
the  bone  is  not  separated,  more  difficulty  in  diagnosis  exists.  If  the 
fragments  are  at  all  mobile,  through  the  holding  of  one  firmly  a  false 
point  of  motion,  hinge-like,  may  be  demonstrated  (Fig.  493),  Swelling 
of  the  joint  with  pain  on  manipulation  of  the  patella,  or  a  spot  of 
intense  tenderness  on  it  leads  to  a  probable  diagnosis  of  incomplete 
separation  of  fragments,  and  recourse  to  skiagram  should  be  taken. 
Differentiation  lies  in  hemarthrosis  from  trauma,  in  which  the  patella 
is  found  intact  but  possibly  floating  on  the  distended  joint  and  not 
painful,  or  from  sprain  fracture  of  the  llgamentum  patellss.  In  this 
condition  the  ligament  is  pulled  away  from  the  patella  generally  at 
the  upper  margin,  the  capsular  structures  may  or  may  not  be  damaged. 
The  patella  may  He  at  its  normal  level  and  show  no  damage  by  the 
Roentgen  rays,  but  examination  reveals  a  sulcus  just  at  its  upper  border 
when  the  quadriceps  has  ruptured.  255  cases  of  rupture  of  the  quad- 
riceps tendon  were  collected  by  Walker.*  Of  these  140,  were  below 
the  patella  and  115  were  above.  Hawkcs*  reports  a  case  of  this  kind 
In  which  the  tendon  and  capsule  of  the  joint  were  both  sutured  with 
a  happy  result.  Suckett' records  a  case  in  a  man  aged  fifty-seven  years, 
who  fell  while  drunk  and  could  not  walk  or  extend  the  leg.  The  patella 
was  found  on  a  level  one  and  a  half  inches  higher  than  its  fellow. 
On  flexion  it  did  not  move  downward.    It  was  freely  movable,  and  its 

I  ZoiitnaiJ.  I.  Chir..  LcipziB,  xli,  No.  22.  '  Ihid..  No.  40. 

■  Am.  Juur.  Med.  Sri.,  ISOO,  cxixvii.  (»S. 
'Tr.  Now  York  Surg.  See.  Novomlier  22,  1911. 
'  Aim.  of  Surg.,  Ivii.  123. 
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tenilcm  «>ukl  not  be  felt  at  tht*  iowtr  border.  Open  operation  repaired 
the  tear  in  the  patellar  tendon  and  CHpsule. 

DifTerentiation,  in  addition  to  rupture  of  the  ligament,  muBt  also 
be  made  from  recent  traumatic  bursitis.  This  can  Iw  done  if  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  in  fracture,  even  if  the  separation  of  fragments 
cannot  be  demonstrated,  the  joint  becomes  distended,  the  normal 
hollow  depressions  about  the  patella  are  lost,  and  the  patella  floats 
on  tlie  excess  of  joint  fluid;  that  is,  when  the  joint  is  compressed 
laterally  the  bone  when  rocked  does  not  impinge  on  the  condyles  of 
the  femur  beneath.  In  bursitis  the  swelling  is  more  circumscribed  and 
superficial,  the  patella  does  not  float,  and  the  hollows  are  not  entirely 
obliterated.    But  one  condition  may  accompany  the  other. 

Course. — The  acute  swelling  of  the  knee  and  its  soft  parts  together 
with  the  hemarthrosis  and  distention  within  the  joint  follow  the  frac- 
ture very  quickly.  If  the  injury  is  seen  early,  further  enlargement 
can  be  prevented  hj'  the  application  of  adhesive  plaster  (after  the  parts 
are  shaved)  so  fitte<l  as  to  avoid  wrinkles  or  overlapping  of  the  skin, 
which  might  cause  pressure  sores  or  blisters;  or  by  a  snug  bandage 
and  the  use  of  an  ice-bag.  If  the  joint  becomes  swollen  and  after 
twenty-four  hours  threatens  to  interfere  with  circulation  in  tlie  leg, 
its  contents  can  be  aspiratefl  aseptically  if  the  hemorrhage  is  still  in 
progress  and  clots  have  not  formed.  After  this,  it  is  compressed  by 
bandage.  Slight  displacement  and  separation  may  be  overcome  by 
adhesive  bands  drawing  the  fragments  together,  following  which 
union  can  be  obtained,  but  even  in  small  separations  one  is  never  sure 
to  what  extent  the  capsule  lies  between  the  fragments  nor  how  great 
is  the  capsular  damage.  Fibrous  union  is  the  result  in  most  cases 
treated  thus,  as  mentioned  above,  and  though  after  use  the  fibrous 
band  may  stretch  so  that  some  extension  power  in  the  leg  is  lost, 
walking  and  ordinary  use  can  be  almost  normal.  Getting  up  from  a 
sitting  posture  or  attempts  to  raise  the  leg  while  lying  down  a  patient 
finds  difficult  in  these  cases,  and  cannot  accomplish  these  actions 
until  the  leg  is  a  little  flexed  by  the  hand,  to  take  up  the  slack  in  the 
.extensor  muscle.  Later,  this  fibrous  union  may  ossify  in  its  whole 
length,  or  tlie  ossification  process  extend  into  the  patellar  ligament. 
The  fibrous  union  may  stretch  so  much  that  the  function  of  extension 
is  entirely  lost  and  the  fragments  are  widely  separated.  Following 
this  the  qua<lriceps  atrophies  from  disuse.  When  the  fragments  unite 
by  a  bonj-  process  through  any  part  of  their  surfaces  good  function 
follows,  unless  one  fragment  is  tilted  to  obstruct  free  movement  or 
the  cajjsular  structures  are  weakened.  Small  exostoses  occasionally 
de\elop  on  either  surface  of  the  bone.  If  on  the  joint  side  they  may 
interfere  with  motion  in  the  knee.  During  the  course  of  healing  the 
bone  seems  enlarged,  possibly  because  of  its  increasetl  blood  supply 
or  the  periosseous  infiltration  beneath  the  fibrous  covering.  After 
union  this  swelling  in  most  cases  subsides  but  can  persist,  and  by  its 
presence  interfere  with  the  joint  mechanically.  Other  reasons  why 
flexion  is  limited  can  be  found  in  the  retraction  of  the  capsule  or 
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fascia  lata  by  the  scar,  or  adhesions  within  the  joint.  Loss  of  the 
power  uf  extension  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  poor  union  between 
the  fragments  or  by  imperfect  continuity,  if  the  fibers  of  the  quadri- 
ceps muscle  and  the  lateral  tears  in  the  capsule  are  not  repaired.  Even 
with  impaired  power  to  extend  if  flexion  is  full  and  satisfactory,  the 
individual  learns  new  tricks  in  walking  and  using  the  leg,  and  as  he 
trusts  it  but  little  his  disability  is  very  slight. 

Simultaneous  fracture  of  both  patellce  while  rare  is  seen.  Steinke's 
article  with  report  of  2  cases*  cites  44  cases  in  the  literature,  the 
patient's  ages  varying  from  fifteen  to  sixty-five  years.  59  per  cent, 
were  males,  88.6  per  cent,  were  transverse,  6.8  per  cent,  comminuted, 
2.2  per  cent,  stellate,  and  2.2  per  cent.  open.  One-quarter  of  these 
in  which  treatment  was  given  (68  patelhe)  were  not  operated  upon, 
but  all  (51  patelUe)  that  were  operated  on,  even  1  in  which  the  patella 
was  removed,  gave  good  functional  results. 

Befracture. — The  patella  is  the  seat  of  more  refractures  than  any 
other  bone  in  the  body,  95  per  cent,  of  the  refractures  occurring 
through  the  line  of  original  fracture.  According  to  Corner,*  after 
operative  treatment  69  per  cent,  of  the  refractures  occur  within  the 
first  year,  while  in  non-operative  treatment  86  per  cent,  of  the  refrac- 
tures occur  after  the  first  year,  but  the  total  percentage  of  refracture, 
disregarding  the  time  factor,  is  the  same  after  both  open  and  non- 
operative  treatment.  By  means  of  modern  operative  treatment  with 
little  or  no  splinting  following  the  repair,  early  passive  and  active 
motion  of  the  joint  and  (juick  restoration  to  functional  use,  refrac- 
tures happen  less  often,  as  the  patient  does  not  havt  to  use  crutches 
so  long  nor  is  the  knee  siiS,  helpless,  and  in  the  way  to  make  him 
clumsy  and  expose  him  to  the  dangers  of  falls  and  trips.  If  the  sepa- 
ration is  very  little,  rest  in  extended  position  will  generally  lead  to 
union,  but  if  perceptible  separation  and  hemarthrosis  are  present  the 
repair  should  be  done  over.  I  have  operated  on  refracture  cases  occur- 
ring from  five  weeks  to  six  months  after  the  original  fracture  and 
have  always  been  glad  I  reopened  them.  One  ease  with  kangaroo 
suture  and  no  cast  was  refractured  by  the  patient  falling  ofif  a  chair 
six  weeks  after  operation.  His  separation  was  not  quite  as  great  as 
in  the  first  instance,  and  at  tlie  second  operation  I  found  a  bloody 
joint  and  much  of  the  kangaroo  tendon  unabsorbed  but  torn  loose. 
The  second  operation  was  done  with  silver  wire  and  a  light  plaster 
splint  applied  to  ensure  no  third  occurrence.  Final  function  was 
highly  satisfactory,  and  the  patient  said  the  knee  felt  better  after  the 
second  operation  than  after  the  first,  a  fact  which  I  can  explain  only 
by  the  use  of  the  splint  after  the  second  operation. 

Refracture  occurs  in  those  patients  in  whom  limited  flexion  is 
caused  by  malposition  of  a  fragment  or  by  an  exostosis.  As  the  patella 
lies  over  a  functionally  active  joint,  joint  motion  is  usually  free  up  to 
a  certain  point,  when  it  stops  abruptly.    The  patient  becomes  accus- 
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tonicil  to  this  as  time  passes  on,  but  umier  extmonlinary  conditions 
the  leg  may  be  hyperflexed  beyond  this  point,  causing  refracture. 
Attempts  at  passive  motion  in  the  joint  beyond  a  point  of  safety  or 
when  pain  and  contraction  of  muscles  is  caused  leads  to  refracture 
by  the  attendant,  bnt  most  instances  are  due  to  violence,  as  In  the 
original  break.  If  the  skin  is  torn  open  infection  with  serious  conse- 
quence often  results. 

Fracture  predisposes  to  refracture,  and  yet  many  reports  in  the 
literature  show  that  bony  union  was  obtained  primarily  and  refrac- 
ture did  not  occur  through  the  old  site.  Ilemy'  records  2  cases  of  the 
same  patella  fractured  twice,  but  not  in  the  original  line;  Henry,* 
1  case  eight  months  after  fracture,  not  in  the  same  site,  and  Vallas,' 
case  twenty-six  years  after  the  primary  break.  Murray*  relates  an 
interesting  accident  six  months  after  fracture  of  the  patella  with 
healing  in  which  neither  the  bone  nor  the  callus  gave  way  but  the 
ligamentum  patellte  was  torn  loose. 

Treatment. — lieferring  to  the  pathology  of  patella  fracture  one 
recalls  tlie  obstacles  to  bony  union  which  are  known  to  exist.  Treat- 
ing the  fractures  from  the  mechanical  aide  one  recognizes  that  approxi- 
mation of  fragments  alone  is  not  all  that  is  needed  for  union,  because 
this  approximation  may  be  faulty  and  fibrous  tissue  lying  between 
surfaces  tnay  interfere  with  union.  If  great  separation  exists,  the 
problem  of  drawing  the  bone  together  in  face  of  the  distended  joint 
and  the  contraction  of  the  powerful  quadriceps  muscle  becomes  very 
great,  aud  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  so  many  different  methods 
(over  90)  have  been  tried  and  laid  aside  on  account  of  poor  or 
inefficient  results. 

Treatment  is  divided  between  non-operative  and  operative  care, 
and  the  argumeiita  for  and  against  open  operation  are  the  same  in 
the  case  of  this  bone  as  in  other  bones,  with  the  additional  under- 
standing that  the  operation  is  really  an  arthrotomy  on  the  largest 
joint  in  the  body  and  on  a  Ixjoe  with  a  iKwr  blootl  supply,  a  matter 
discussed  at  length  in  the  chapter  un  Operative  Treatment.  The  local 
conditions  as  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph  must  be  carefully 
considered,  and  if  the  environment  is  satisfactory  and  the  separation 
of  fragments  demand  it,  open  operation  is  the  method  of  choice. 

Non-operative  Treatment. — This  method  covers  a  large  number 
of  maneuvers.  Any  one  which  fulfills  the  following  conditions  may 
be  tried:  The  fragments  of  bone  must  be  put  in  apposition;  this  must 
l>e  maintained  until  union  has  been  completed;  the  conlinuUy  of  the 
tear  in  the  soft  parts,  capsule,  and  synovial  membrane  should  be 
repaired;  and  the  future  functional  use  of  the  knee  must  be  guarded. 
To  attain  these  ends  the  attendant  must  use  such  means  as  the  cir- 
cumstances, including  possibly  lack  of  transportation  and  his  non- 
familiarity  with  and  uncertainty  of  aseptic  technic,  permit.  Good 
results  follow  non-operative  treatment  where  there  is  not  much  sepa- 
ration of  fragments  and  where  the  more  important  capsular  struc- 
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tures  have  not  been  widely  separated  or  the  reserve  extensor  apparatus 
of  the  leg  is  unharmed. 

Distention  of  the  joint  from  the  hemarthrosis  calls  for  first  atten- 
tion, and  routine  treatment  as  follows  can  be  applied :  The  leg  is 
carefully  shaven  dry  and  a  well-p>added  posterior  wooden  splint  is 
made  ready  which  will  extend  from  hip  to  heel.  On  this  the  leg  is 
placed  and  by  means  of  inch-wide  adhesive  straps  applied  abo\'e  and 
below  the  fragments,  each  half  overlapping  the  other,  some  ap[>osition 
b  attemptetl.  This  requires  alwut  eight  strips  on  either  side  above 
and  below,  and  they  can  be  fixed  to  the  wooden  splint  for  firmness, 
a  broader  piece  being  applied  directly  over  the  patella  area  to  pre- 
vent tipping  of  the  fragments.  In  addition  to  holding  the  fragments 
steadily  in  apposition  this  compression  limits  further  extravasation 
into  the  joint  and  hastens  absorption.  Unusual  distention  of  the 
joint  may  call  for  aseptic  aspiration  by  means  of  a  needle  thrust  in 
laterally  at  the  joint  line,  but  this  should  be  deferred  until  several 
days'  compression  and  application  of  ice-bags  have  been  used .  If 
enormous  distention  with  great  separation  is  present,  the  case  should 
be  put  into  the  operative  class  at  once.  Ili-advised  or  unclean  aspira- 
tion may  lead  to  pyarthrosis  and  loss  of  limb  or  death.  There  is  neeer 
an  indication  for  washing  out  the  joint  with  any  solution  at  the  time 
of  aspiration. 

A  well-applied  roller  bandage  may  later  take  the  place  of  the  adhe- 
sive <lrcssing,  the  fragments  should  be  held  together  by  the  fingers 
during  its  application.  Adhesive  strips  may  loosen,  or  on  account  of 
skin  sweating,  need  renewal  or  complete  removal.  The  mole-skin 
zinc  oxide  plaster  or  the  newer  and  lighter  English  adhesive  plasters 
are  the  beat.  The  foot  should  be  elevated  slightly,  and  the  patient 
must  l>e  kept  in  bed  at  least  four  weeks,  no  flexion  being  permitted 
in  that  time.  The  thigh  and  leg  may  be  massaged  through  the  dress- 
ing but  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  position  of  the  fragments.  After 
this  period  a  light  posterior  plaster  splint  or  a  complete  oast  is  applied, 
and  the  patient  is  allowed  to  get  about  on  crutches  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  Then  the  splint  is  taken  off  for  an  hour  or  more  each  day, 
massage  and  active  and  passive  movement  of  the  leg  are  instituted, 
and  after  the  eight  weeks,  if  union  seems  satisfactory  in  the  bone,  use 
of  the  limb  may  be  started. 

The  greatest  care  to  prevent  a  fall,  overflexions,  or  traumata  against 
the  knee  is  necessarj*  to  avoid  refracture.  The  wearing  of  the  plaster 
encasement  or  splint  safeguards  against  this,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  should  be  rememliered  that  by  prolonging  the  immobilization  the 
return  of  function  is  liable  to  be  hindered.  Six  months  to  a  year  is 
the  time  required  for  return  of  expected  function,  which  is  governe<l 
by  the  different  fiictors  mentioned  under  pathology. 

OperatiTe  Treatment. — I'ndoubtedly  the  first  bone  to  be  treated 
by  open  operation  for  closed  fracture  was  the  patella.  Severino'  did 
the  first  «|)en  suture  on  the  patella  in  1598;  the  patient  died. 

I  MuKnia^r.  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  liv.  No.  23,  p.  1843. 
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Tlicrc  are  twii  <»iK'rative  methuds,  tlit-  sultcutaneous  ami  tlie  oi>eii. 
'riur  suhfutnneous  mL'th«*i  is  now  vory  little  used,  and  only  a  brief 
resiimf;  ntni  be  gi\'en.  To  avoid  infection  an<l  dangerous  consequences 
to  the  larjifst  joint  in  the  body,  many  methods  have  been  devisi-d  to 
encircle  tin*  fragments  by  wire  or  other  strong  suture  subcutaneously 
without  entering  the  joint.  1-arge  cur\-ed  needles  which  would  pass 
around  the  fragments  have  been  used  to  carry  this  suture,  holes  have 
been  drilled  subcutaneously  into  the  fragments  and  wire  thus  intro- 
duced to  hohl  them  together.  Hooks,  such  as  Malgaigne's,  have  been 
offered,  whose  sharp  points  entered  the  skin  and  tissue  above  and 
Ix'iow  the  fragments  and  were  then  brought  together  by  the  force 
of  a  threaded  bar  which  could  be  screwed  up.  The  methods  most 
Hsc<l  were  Kocher's,  Barker's,  Butcher's,  and  Cecis's.  The  last- 
name<i  (lriile<l  the  fragments  and  inserted  his  wire  in  figure-of-eight 
fashion;  the  three  others  passed  approximating  ligatures  of  some 
metal  wire  around  or  over  all  fragments.  Kiinig  and  Kocher,  the 
last  chief  advocates  of  subcutaneous  methods,  have  now  given  them 
up  entirely  and  are  enthusiastically  using  the  open  method. 

The  reasons  for  abandoning  this  methwl  are: 

(1)  Asepsis  is  not  assured. 

(2)  The  fracture  practically  always  involves  the  joint, 

(8)  Since  fragments  cannot  be  accurately  approximated,  union 
may  Iw  faulty,  with  tilting  and  restricted  use  of  joint, 

(4)  Fractured  surfaces  cannot  be  freshened  and  interlying  tissues 
removed, 

(5)  Capsular  tears  cannot  be  repaireil. 

((t)  Loose  fragments  of  bone  cannot  be  removed  from  the  knee-joint. 

Open  Opemtitm. — There  in  no  doubt  that  the  open  operation  is  the 
best  treatment  when  conditions  are  -such  that  it  may  be  undertaken 
without  risk  of  sepsis.  "Conditions,"  means  all  conditions  governing 
the  operative  treatment  of  closed  fractures  from  the  hospital  teohnic 
in  general  to  the  oi>erator's  individual  training.  Patellar  suture  by 
any  of  the  methods  in  vogue  is  first  of  all  an  open  arthrotomy,  and 
the  slight  resistance  of  joints  to  infection,  the  destruction  and  rapid 
spread  of  suppurative  arthritis  with  its  immediate  danger  to  the 
patient  and  the  remote  consequences  fmm  stiffened  knee  and  loss 
of  function,  must  Ik  paramount  in  consideration.  Knowledge  of 
these  dangers  has  long  existed  in  surgery,  yet  so  exigent  has  the 
need  of  suture  approximation  of  this  bone  been  considered  that  before 
our  present  bone  as<'ptic  work  was  developed,  this  operation  was 
cautiously  undertaken  by  many  operators  who  took  special  pains 
to  brush  up  their  aseptic  technic  for  the  occasion.  At  this  time  the 
operation  is  done  as  routine  where  indicated,  and  infection  is  little 
thought  of,  so  surely  has  the  technic  advanced. 

To  reiterate,  open  operation  permits  the  correction  of  the  following 
pathological  points: 

I.  The  tears  in  the  capsular  ligaments  and  the  quadriceps  femorls 
Icndiins. 
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2.  The  separation  of  the  fragments,  removal  of  interlying  prolapsed 
fibrous  tissues,  and  tilting. 

'i.  Hemoval  of  bloo<l  and  clots  from  the  joint. 

4.  Removal  of  loose  Iwne  fragments  from  the  joint. 

5.  Avoidance  of  malunion,  adhesions,  cicatricial  contractions  of 
capsular  structures,  and  other  mechanical  interference  with  the  joint 
action. 

Strong  indications  for  operation  exist  in  simultaneous  fracture 
of  both  patelise,  or  fracture  in  a  patella  with  the  opposite  knee  stiflfened. 
Contra-indications  for  open  opera- 
tion are  also  well  establbhed  and 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  In  diabetics  on  account  of 
possible  interference  with  wound 
repair,  gangrene,  low  resistance  to 
infection,  and  anesthetic  danger. 

2.  In  any  advanced  chronic  dis- 
eases,  as  tuberculosis,  cardiac  and 
renal  troubles,  or  old  ^e. 

3.  Subaponeurotic  fracture, 
whether  transverse  or  longitudinal, 
without  separation. 

4.  Very  slight  separation  of  frag- 
ments (Fig.  494). 

Many  collections  of  a  series  of 
operated  cases  are  to  be  found  in 
the  literature.  Heineck^  collected 
over  1100  cases.  Powers,  711  cases,* 
with  3  deaths  due  to  sepsis ;  Phelps,' 
420  cases,  with  3  deaths  due  to 
sepsis,  1  due  to  carbolic  acid  pois- 
oning and  2  to  ddiriimi  tremens. 
Stimson  mentions  having  done  over 
250    operations    with    one    slight 

superficial  infection.     Delatour*  re- 

3  tbU  type  ot  caee  U  debaV      ports   101  fractUTCS   With  96  Opera- 
able  and  depends  on  the  BCcompanyiog      ^j  j  deaths. 

injury  of  tha  capsular  Btructure«  or  cod-      ""'"  ™"  i      »        ^L_  J  l      l.        • 
tra-indications  mentioned.  oanoroCK,   IfOm    IrelHielenDU^  3 

clinic,'  reviewing  the  cases  treated 
there  (Leipzig)  from  1895  to  1911,  found  that  there  were  116  in  all, 
84  of  which  were  operated,  the  youngest  case  being  sixteen  years  old 
and  the  oldest  seventy-eight.  In  this  series  to  obtsdn  relief  from  a 
large  hematoma,  the  joint  was  punctured  but  once,  and  the  convales- 
cence of  all  cases  averaged  41.6  days.  Of  the  84  operated  cases  49 
came  back  for  examination,  and  it  was  found  that  of  these  47  had 
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l)oiiy  union  and  2  had  fibrous  union  with  a  st^jmration  of  mi\y  J  cm. 
During  tlie  seven-jfar  period  which  covers  the  (■ollectioii  of  fracture 
cases  made  by  me  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital  I  find  that  there  were 
IS!)  cases,  of  which  110  were  operated.  In  the  year  1907,  11  cases 
operateil  on  were  all  wired,  with  one  infection;  the  next  year  7  were 
wired  and  5  sutured  with  absorbable  materia),  1  under  each  method 
becoming  infected,  and  so  on  until  at  the  present  time  but  a  small 
percentage  are  wired,  kangaroo  tendon  or  absorbable  catgut  being 
the  suture  of  choice.  Out  of  116  cases,  7  were  infected;  1  reoperated 
case  had  been  done  outside  the  County  Hospital,  and  was  infected 
on  admission.  None  of  these  cases  suffered  death  nor  badly  stiffened 
knees  nor  prolonged  treatment  for  infection,  so  that  operative  treat- 
ment can  speak  for  itself.  Alexander,'  in  a  series  of  56  cases  had  2 
deaths,  1  in  a  woman  who  had  a  septic  abortion  ten  days  after  the 
accident  and  whose  leg  was  amputated  three  and  a  half  months  later, 
death  following  in  two  weeks,  and  the  other  a  man,  who  died  of  sepsis 
two  months  after  the  patella  operation. 

Tecknic. — Preparation  of  patient  and  time  of  operation.  Obser- 
vance of  the  rules  for  intact  skin  and  absence  of  shock,  and  recognition 
of  the  contra-indications  are  prerequisite.  There  is  divided  opinion 
among  the  best  of  operators  as  to  the  time  after  accident  that  opera- 
tion should  be  undertaken.  All  agree  on  these  points;  that  shock, 
if  present,  should  have  passed,  time  should  be  taken  to  transjwrt  the 
patient  to  the  best  operative  environment  possible,  and  active  hem- 
orrhage into  the  joint  should  have  ceased.  Most  believe  that  a 
period  of  five  to  ten  days  should  elapse  before  arthrotomy  is  done, 
hemorrhage  and  joint  distention  should  ha^'e  ceased,  absorption  be 
in  progress,  and  aseptic  inflammatory  and  protective  reaction  have 
l>een  instigated  in  the  joint  tissues. 

Murphy'  prepares  his  cases  as  soon  as  they  are  received  by  inject- 
ing into  the  knee-joint  15  to  20  c.c.  of  2  per  cent,  formalin-glycerin 
solution  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours'  mixture.  This  causes  an 
infiltration  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  a  production  of  polymor- 
phonuclear  leukocytes,  which  cofferdam  the  lymph  spaces  to  prepare 
for  resistance  to  infection,  hastening  and  aiding  the  natural  process. 
After  seven  to  ten  days.  Buck's  extension  being  maintained  mean- 
while,  the  fracture  is  repaired.  Those  who  operate  on  these  fractures 
at  once  feel  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  delay,  that  their  asepsb 
is  efficient,  and  that  the  convalescence  is  shortened  by  early  care. 
Personally  1  prefer  to  wait.  No  comparative  statistics  are  to  be  had, 
a-s  the  difference  in  operators  would  have  to  be  weighed  along  with 
the  methods. 

The  Incision. — Many  incisions  for  approaching  the  knee-joint  are 
used;  one  straight,  longitudinal  or  transverse;  semilunar  concave 
downward;  semilunar  convexity  downward  (Trendelenburg  or  Hahns) ; 
convexity  inward;  convexity  outward;  angular  incision  or  H-shaped 
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(see  Fig.  495).  Any  opening  of  the  skin  incurs  a  possibility  of  infec- 
tion from  the  bacteria  present  in  its  deeper  lajers.  and  most  operators, 
weighing  this  fact,  as  welt  as  the  closure  of  the  wound  immediately 
over  the  deeiwr  repair,  prefer  the  semilunar  incision  with  convexity 
downward  from  the  condyles  of  the  femur  nearly  to  the  tibial  tubercle. 
This  flap  is  dissected  back  until  the  tear  in  the  capsular  ligaments  and 
the  separated  fragments  are  in  the  field.  The  longitudinal  incision 
fails  to  expose  the  field  freely,  so  that  repair  of  the  lateral  tears  is 
difficult,  and  the  scar  also  is  tender  to  pressure  and  kneeling.  Ross, 
discussing  Alexander's  paper,'  said  that  he  had  seen  one  ease  of  gan- 
grenous infection  in  this  large  incision  followed  by  death.  For  that 
reason  he  favored  the  transverse  incision.  With  this  the  usual  opera- 
tive technic  is  employed.  Sufficient  exposure  by  the  incision  must 
be  given  to  allow  the  extreme  ends  of  the  capsular  tears  to  be  inspected 
and  sutured.  The  fragments  are  carefully  raised  and  the  interiying 
fibrous  tissue  lifted  out  from  between  and  cut  off,  or  used  for  imbri- 
cated suture,  as  suggested  by  Andrews,  With  the  leg  extended  after 
the  opening  of  the  joint  the  fragments  in  fresh  fracture  are  rarely 
more  than  three-quarters  to  an  inch  apart,  and  the  retraction  of  the 
quadriceps  seldom  interferes  with  their  easy  apposition.     The  tear- 
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Fio.  495.— Types  of  ioriaion  (or  opening  the  koee-joint  in  repuring  Fractures, 

ing  of  the  capsule  or  the  distention  of  the  joint  by  blood  causes  .separa- 
tion. Some  operators  believe  that  the  joint  should  he  wiped  out  or 
irrigated  to  remove  these  elots.  Various  solutions  have  been  used, 
plain  water,  carbolic  acid  of  varying  strengths  up  to  5  per  cent., 
bichloride  of  mercury  solution  as  strong  as  1  to  1500,  and  normal  salt 
solution.  Lucas-Champonni^re  ignores  asepsis  as  we  believe  in  it  and 
trusts  entirely  to  washing  out  the  joint  with  carbolic  acid  solution. 
It  appears  to  he  an  unnecessary  danger  to  the  delicate  synovial  surface 
with  its  poor  resistance  to  wash  it  out  with  any  solution,  no  matter 
how  sure  one  is  of  its  sterility.  Neither  is  it  needful  to  soak  up  the 
whole  field  and  wash  into  the  joint  juices  and  bacteria  from  the  cut 
skin  surface,  nor  should  the  joint  surface  be  abraded  by  wiping  with 
gauze  sponges.  The  operator's  simplest  procedure  consists  in  bis 
picking  out  with  forceps  such  large  clots  as  present  themselves  in  the 
gaping  capsular  wound  without  touching  the  synovial  surface,  not 
bothering  to  attempt  to  clean  out  the  whole  joint. 

Suture  Methods  and  Material. — The  different  methods  practised  are: 

(1)  Looping  the  patella  (cerelage)  with  kangaroo-tendon  sutures 

(or  wire),  silver  or  phosphor  bronze,  the  wire  passing  through  the  quad- 
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riceps  tendon  above  and  below  the  bone,  making  circular  eomprcs- 
sion  to  bring  the  fragments  in  apposition,  after  which  the  wire  is  cut 
off  and  pounded  lightly  into  the  periosteum. 

(2)  Transverse  or  longitudinal  osseous  suture  by  the  drilling  of 
holes  through  each  fragment  and  the  use  of  wire,  silk  or  kangaroo 
tendon.  These  holes  should  not  penetrate  into  the  joint.  If  lon- 
gitudinal osseus  suture  is  employed,  the  drill  holes  should  come  out 


Trii.  ifin. — A  rniPliirc  uf  tlio  piiIcUh  suturoH  with  wire  whiirh  paiii«d  Hruuud  the  bone 
in  thp  liiiiitiludiiiul  bxib  and  evidently  over  the  juinl  surface,  a  very  uiiBurftical  method. 
The  wirp  ban  Iiruken  aince  ujierelion  pcrforninl  twelve  yeaw  l»forc  the  pirture  was 
lakcii,  and  a  piero  has  wmidered  to  Iho  rxKteriur  part  of  the  ktiee-joint.  The  Hhadiiw 
'      'h  the  Hesanioid  in  the  luceps  tcTxIiin.    Fimi  uniuii  in  the  jialella,    Tlie 


on  the  fractured  surface  external  to  the  joint  surface.  In  practice  it 
is  sometimes  difHcult  to  do  this  and  avoid  splitting  the  fragments 
(Fig.  490). 

(:!)  Simple  suture  with  catgut  or  kangaroo  tendon  of  the  para- 
and  peripatcllar  fibrous  tissues  (capsular).  This  method  is  credited 
to  ^[ickulicz. 

(4)  Andrews's  method  of  imbrication  closure  with  kangaroo  and 
catgut. 
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(5)  Complete  removal  of  the  patella  and  the  turning  down  of  a 
flap  of  the  quadriceps  tendon  to  fill  the  defect  for  attachment  into 
the  patellar  tendon. 

In  the  1100  cases  collected  by  Heineck  the  longitudinal  osseous 
suture  was  employed  in  809  instances  and  the  Mickulicz  suture  in 
240  cases. 

Regardless  of  the  method  or  material  of  suture  used  in  the  first 
two  methods,  operators  who  employ  the  osseous  or  encircUng  suture 
now  also  use  additional  absorbable  sutures  in  the  tears  in  the  lateral 
ligaments.  The  wire  sutures  are  falling  somewhat  into  disuse  except 
in  cases  of  bad  comminution  when  the  encircling  method  with  the 
various  wires  or  kangaroo  tendon  is  an  advantage,  or  in  cases  of 
refracture  opened  for  a  second  time  where  the  possibility  of  a  subse- 
quent fracture  is  to  be  avoided.  An  encircling  wire  suture  which  does 
not  enter  the  joint  seldom  gives  trouble.  Occasionally  one  leads  to 
irritation  if  the  twisted  ends  are  not  buried,  or  one  may  break  and 
have  to  be  removed. 

Murphy  uses  a  twelve-strand,  phosphor  bronze  wire,'  and  some- 
times uses  two,  one  a  little  above  the  other  to  avoid  the  tilting  of  frag- 
ments. These  are  knotted  and  supplemented  by  catgut  in  the  capsular 
structures.  In  closing  the  capsular  structures  it  is  advisable  to  turn 
the  flaps  up  so  that  the  inner  surfaces  face  each  other  like  the 
ectropion  of  the  peritoneum  in  abdominal  closure  in  order  to  avoid 
intra-articular  adhesions  {Fig.  497). 

After-treatment  consists  of  a  padded  longitudinal  splint  until  the 
patient  is  out  of  the  anesthetic,  when  it  b  removed,  or  Buck's  exten- 
sion with  a  twenty  pound  weight,  or  a  permanent  plaster  or  wire  splint 
for  four  weeks,  all  these  to  be  followed  by  daily  removal  and  massage 
with  passive  motion  for  two  weeks  and  then  crutches,  massage,  and 
active  use  until  function  is  restored.  Dreyer*  advocates  the  use  of 
an  extension  bandage  on  the  thigh  even  when  operation  is  performed, 
declaring  that  this  protects  against  the  pulling  out  of  the  sutures 
better  than  casts  or  splints.  Bony  union  is  generally  complete  in  six 
weeks;  little  active  use  b  to  be  permitted  until  the  tenth  week.  If 
cireular  plaster  easts  are  applied,  or  the  limb  is  immobilized  for  a  long 
time  in  the  extended  position,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
flexion  of  the  knee.  Most  cases  ultimately  (six  months  or  more) 
regain  almost  complete  use.  Murphy  believes  that  the  Buck's  exten- 
sion is  better  than  a  cast  or  splint,  because  it  keeps  the  tibia  and  femur 
separated  and  the  capsular  ligaments  elongated  and  thus  gives  less 
trouble  later  in  obtaining  movement  and  flexion. 

The  Andrews  imbrication  method  offers  the  following  advantages: 
Absorbable  material,  kangaroo  tendon  or  catgut,  is  used.  The  fibrous 
fringe  lying  l)etween  the  fragments  is  used  to  fold  over  the  opposite 
fragments  and  is  held  by  two  or  three  mattress  stitches  which  bring 
the  hone  in  firm  iipposition.  They  pass  up  beneath  this  fringe  and 
crime  out  through  the  periosteal  covering  of  the  fr^ment.  An 
'  Clinics,  i,  S43.  ■  Loo.  oifc 
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additional  three  or  four  interrupted  3Utures  hold  the  fringe  down  to 
the  opposite  fragment.  The  capsular  structures  are  then  closed 
from  one  extreme  of  their  tear  to  the  other  by  a  continuous  suture  of 
catgut.  Then  the  subcutaneous  tissues  (he  uses  the  transverse  incision 
directly  over  the  fracture)  are  closed  by  a  buried  suture  of  catgut  and 
the  skin  closed  by  clips.    This  method  gives  a  layer  closure  much  like 


BUllil'V 


.....      . ..g.. .,...- JB  BuierupoH- 

}w  <if  :i  frni^luroil  iNitclla  repaired 

ni'irtliiijc  silk  lignturo  and  rutKul- 
I  III'  liKuiticntB.  AjipiMiitioii  duos 
Ti  ti>  lie  niiuplole  in  the  ruent- 
:ii.    Cliiiicnliy  it  is  mmplete  and 


Fiu.  408. — Lateral  postoperative  view 
of  fracture  uf  tho  patella  repaired  liy  tlie 
Anilreivs'H  auturc  method  with  kaugaroo 
loiidon.     No  caat. 


the  nu'tliod  of  closing  the  abdomen,  uses  no  wire  to  cause  trouble, 
and  if  infection  occurs  in  the  skin  edges,  gives  it  less  chance  of  burrow- 
ing down  into  the  joint  through  the  overlapping  folds  beneath.  The  ' 
aftcr-treiitniont  is  as  fallows:  No  splint  is  used.  The  patient  is  put 
tu  bed.  The  daj'  after  operation  passive  motion  of  20  to  30  degrees 
is  done.     In  a  week  nearly  90  degrees  of  passive  motion  and  much 
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active  motion  are  possible,  so  that  in  three  or  four  weeks  the  iojui 
knee  has  practically  a  normal  range  of  motion,  convalescence  is  has- 
tened, there  is  no  atrophy  of  the  quadriceps,  and  no  dela.>"  for  the 
regaining  of  joint  motion  (Fig.  49S). 

Wyeth'  has  suggested  a  suture  of  the  torn  ligaments  after  washing 
out  the  joint  through  a  short  transverse  incision  and  the  use  uf  )ieav>' 
linen  subcutaneous  sutures  one  above  and  one  below  the  patella  tied 
outside  over  a  gauze  pad.  He  uses  a  plaster  cast  for  six  weeks,  and  I 
see  no  need  tor  the  subcutaneous  stitches  which  favor  infection  and 
the  cast  which  favors  joint  stiffness. 

In  badly  comminuted  fractures  Murphy  removes  tlie  whole  patella 
and  uses  a  flap  three-fourths  by  four  and  a  half  inches  from  the  central 


part  of  the  quadriceps  tendon,  which  is  swung  dowTi  and  sutured 
the  liyamentum  patelhe.  This  does  away  with  trauma  to  the  joint 
and  the  burial  of  any  foreign  material.  His  stand  in  this  matter  he 
sustained  by  exhibition  of  a  case^  of  patellar  fracture  which  happened 
in  the  Civil  War  (Figs.  499  and  .51*0).  Although  there  was  five  imbes' 
separation  between  the  fragments,  the  man  had  a  perfect  functional 
use  of  the  limb,  a  fact  showing  that  man  can  get  along  witliout  the 
patella.  He  advLses  users  of  this  flap  method  to  strengthen  patellar 
repair  by  wiring  when  operating  on  fat  persons. 

Bone  transplantation  has  also  been  used  in  fresh  fracture.    Vulpius* 


icture.     V  uipius*      i 
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reports  a  case  of  fresh  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  patella,  the 
lower  fragment  being  badly  comminuted.  He  fashioned  a  tongue- 
shaped  piece  from  the  superior  surface  of  the  upper  fragment,  swung 
it  down  to  cover  the  deGciency  in  the  lower  fragment,  and  obtained 
prompt  healing  and  good  use.  Rogers'  records  an  instance  of  re- 
fracture  three  months  after  the  original  fracture,  in  which,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  suture,  he  took  a  graft  from  the  tibia,  inserted 
it  beneath  the  periosteum  of  the  patella,  and  sutured  it  there.  The 
result  was  excellent,  and  a  roentgenogram  nine  months  afterward 
showed  the  graft  in  place,  unabsorbed,  its  under  surface  blended  with 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  patella  and  the  line  of  fracture  also  bony. 
Old  fractures,  with  impaired  function,  ununited  op  with  attenuated 
fibrous  union,  retiuire  open  operation.  If  the  condition  is  of  long 
standing,  the  difHoulties  in  the  way  of  approximating  the  fragments 


are  great.  Modern  early  oi>eralive  treatment  has  cut  down  the 
number  of  these  old  eases,  which  are  really  confined  tu  those  who  are 
out  of  reach  of  surgical  care  or  who  furnish  some  contra- indication  for 
operation  at  the  time  of  injury.  The  upper  fragment  is  retracted 
into  the  subcrural  region  and  often  becomes  adherent  there;  the 
lower  fragment  is  pulled  down  toward  the  tibia  and  is  encapsulated 
in  a  fibrous  mass.  The  capsular  structures  are  retracteii  an<!  fibrous 
and  there  is  atrophy  of  disuse  in  the  quadriceps  muscle.  Walking  is 
very  difficult,  the  patient  may  be  able  to  shuffle  along  on  a  level  sur- 
face but  cannot  mount  stairs  or  an  acclivity.  He  is  in  danger  of  falls 
with  injury  to  this  knee-joint  or  fracture  of  the  opposite  patella.  Full 
exposure  is  indicated,  the  bone  fragments  are  dissected  apart,  and  the 
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fibrous  union  completely  removed,  the  bone  surfaces  being  freshened 
by  a  cutting  forceps  or  saw.  If  there  are  cicatricial  contractions  in 
the  capsular  structures,  these  are  also  excised  and  repair  done  as  in 
fresh  fracture. 

Quenu  and  Gatellier'  have  reviewed  these  different  methods  of 
treatment  and  mention  Chaput's  subperiosteal  resection  of  the  upper 
fragment  and  Lucas-Champonniere's  hinge-like  reinforcement  of  the 
fibrous  band  with  metal  wires.  They  report  that  results  since  1893 
have  been  excellent  in  80  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  good  in  17  per  cent, 
and  that  deaths  or  failure  foUowetl  in  3  per  cent.  The  simplest  proce- 
dure should  first  be  attempted — traction  on  the  patella  and  quadriceps 
tendon  aided  by  V-shap«^  incision  along  the  «lge.  The  tubercle  of 
the  tibia  may  be  mobilized  completely  to  secure  approximation  and 
be  reattached.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  approximate  the  fragments, 
excision  of  the  bone  can  be  performed  and  the  flap  of  quadriceps 
tendon  swung  down  to  fill  in  the  gap  by  attachment  to  the  patellar 
tendon. 

DISLOCAnOHS   or   THE  PATELLA. 

Dislocations  of  the  patella  are  rare  and  interesting.  Lately  they 
are  being  treated  on  a  conmion-sense  pathological  basis.  In  the  records 
of  dislocation  studied  at  the  Cook  County  Hc^pital  for  seven  years 
this  sesamoid  bone  was  found  dislocated  five  times. 

To  make  clear  the  subject  of  patellar  dislocations  it  is  necessary  to 
review  briefly  the  anatomy  of  the  bone  and  its  attachments.  As 
stated  previously,  the  bone  acts  as  a  protection  to  the  front  of  the 
knee-joint  and  in  a  position  of  leg  extension  lies  much  higher  on  the 
femoral  condyles  than  is  commonly  appreciated,  articulating  with 
the  patellar  surface  of  the  femur  only.  This  surface  consists  of  a 
median  groove  or  trochlea,  which  extends  in  a  downward  and  back- 
ward direction  to  the  Intercondyloid  fossa  of  the  knee-joint.-  On  the 
side  are  the  convexities  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  which  guard 
this  groove,  the  medial  convexity  being  broader  and  more  prominent 
and  extending  fartlier  up  than  the  lateral.  In  this  groove  runs  the 
tendon  of  the  quadriceps  femoris  muscle,  and  in  this  tendon  the  bone 
is  developed.  The  anterior  or  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  patella  is 
flat  and  is  covered  by  a  bursa;  the  quadriceps  tendon  being  firmly 
attached  all  about  its  edge  except  at  the  lower  front,  where  the  patellar 
ligament  is  fastened.  On  the  posterior  surface  which  lies  in  contact 
with  the  femur,  are  two  smooth  oval  areas  which  are  the  articulating 
surfaces,  divided  by  a  vertical  ridge  into  two  facets,  the  outer  of  which 
is  the  larger.  Below  these  two  facets  the  bone  comes  to  a  sharp  point, 
which  is  rough  and  does  not  articulate  with  the  femur  behind  but 
gives  insertion  for  the  ligamentum  patellae.  On  the  inner  side  of  the 
knee-joint,  aiding  the  capsular  ligament  in  maintaining  the  patella 
in  position,  is  the  so-caiied  median  patella  ligament  (aileron  de  la 
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nitule)  a  firm,  narrow  band  passing  transversely  backward  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  joint  to  the  iliotibial  fascia. 

CUssificatioiL — Acule  and  Chronic  or  Kecvrrent  Di^locationii.—(1) 
The  acute  disliicationa  are  divided  with  reference  to  the  position  of 
rest  assumed  by  the  patella  and  are  (o)  external,  the  commonest 
\ariety,  which  may  be  complete,  incomplete,  rotated  on  edge,  or 
reversed;  and  (6)  internal,  which  are  very  rare;  {c)  upward  or  down- 
ward, which  are  really  due  to  laceration  of  the  quadriceps  insertion 
on  the  patellar  ligament  and  are  not  dislocations  in  the  truest  sense 
(see  Fracture  of  Patella);  (rf)  backwani  into  the  joint  between  the 
femur  and  tibia  locking  the  knee. 

(2)  Chronic  or  recurreni  dislocaliims  can  be  divided  on  a  ])at1iulogical 
basis  into  (a)  those  following  repeated  acute  dislocations  from  trauma 
with  a  minimum  of  the  bone  change  in  the  condyles  and  joint  changes; 
(b)  those  which  are  congenital  and  usually  bilateral  dislocations;  and 
(r)  those  which  are  recurrent,  determinet!  largely  hy  structural  varia-' 
tions  of  the  knee  and  relaxeil  ligaments  or  by  paralytic  changes. 

CauBea.^The  cause  of  acute  dislocations  of  Uie  patella  may  be 
external  trauma  received  directly  on  the  bone,  forcing  it  out  of  its 
place  either  toward  the  outer  or  inner  side.  Conditions  which  result 
in  this  accident  may  be  found  by  one  riding  horseback  and  striking 
the  knee  against  an  object  In  passing,  or  by  one  falling  on  the  knee 
with  the  thigh  abducte<l  and  violence  received  on  the  patella.  Mus- 
cular action  also  may  be  a  cause,  from  sudden  forcible  contractions 
of  the  quadric-eps  extensor  muscle  aided  by  certain  predisposing  fac- 
tors. Imperfect  action  of  the  muscles  produced  by  cerebral  or  spinal 
atfections  or  following  acute  infectious  diseases  and  toxemias,  as 
diphtheria,  may  l>e  primary  or  contributing  causes. 

Congenital  and  recurrent  dislocations  are  so  IntermiDgled  with  the 
pathology  of  the  joint  structures  that  the  two  must  be  considered 
together.  In  the  normal  leg  the  weight-bearing  line  passes  from  the 
anterosuperior  iliac  spine  through  the  jiatella  along  the  tibial  crest. 
In  knock-knee  this  line  does  not  pass  dircctl>'  through  the  structures 
mentioned,  and  a  weight  let  fall  from  the  anterosuperior  iliac 
spine  to  the  ground  or  a  line  through  this  spine  and  the  middle 
of  the  ankle  mortise  will  fall  without  the  patella  and  lateral  to  the 
knee.  Consideration  of  this  line  is  an  important  point  in  the  pathology-, 
for,  if  the  ridge  of  the  external  condyle  is  low  and  guards  poorly  Uie 
groove  in  which  the  patella  lies,  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  ttie  quadricejis  tendon  to  pull  the  patella  out  and  over  this 
edge  when  the  foot  and  leg  are  e\erted.  The  point  of  insertion  of  the 
patellar  ligament  into  the  tibia  probably  plays  some  part,  when  this 
is  lateral  to  the  middle  line  and  assists  in  the  deviation  of  tlie  weight- 
!)caring  line  from  the  treiitre  of  the  intercondyloid  fossa.  The  extended 
position  of  the  leg  with  eversion  rolls  this  point  of  insertion  farther 
out,  so  tliat,  ill  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  and  a  shortening  of  the 
muscle  from  the  origin  to  the  tibial  tubercle,  nmch  force  is  expended, 
which  (aided  by  the  weak  resistance  of  the  capsule  and  median  patellar 
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ligament)  influences  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  patella.  The 
condition  is  further  favored  by  a  laxness  and  superfluity  of  the  tissues 
of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  and  the  joint  capsule.  The  position 
of  genu  ralgwn  of  several  years'  duration  has  caused  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  internal  condyle  and  a  stretching,  with  resulting  laxness, 
of  the  capsular  structures  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  involving 
practically'  the  median  patellar  ligament.  Traction  of  the  quadriceps 
muscle,  besides  causing  extension  of  the  leg,  is  partly  resolved  into 
another  force,  which  pulls  laterally  on  the  patella,  causing  a  constant 
stretching  and  weakening  of  the  structures  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
joint.  A  sudden  severe  contraction  of  this  powerful  muscle,  when  the 
foot  and  leg  are  everted  and  the  patella  rests  high  up  on  the  femur, 
easily  lifts  the  patella  over  onto  the  ridge  of  the  external  condyle, 
and  as  this  causes  sudden  pain  the  leg  is  contracted,  and  the  patella, 
dragged  down  by  the  patellar  ligament,  comes  to  lie  outside  of  the 
ridge  of  the  condyle.  If  it  is  pulled  clear  down  and  retains  its  normal 
position  without  rotating,  there  is  a  complete  outward  dislocation; 
if  it  rides  on  the  edge  of  the  condylar  ridge  and  does  not  slip  clear 
over  laterally,  there  is  an  incomplete  dislocation,  in  sliding  over 
into  a  position  of  com]»lete  dislocation  the  patella  may  be  restrained 
by  some  intact  or  shorter  fibers  of  its  attachment  and  be  tipped  over 
on  edge  at  any  angle.  Furthermore,  in  reaching  its  resting  position 
laterally  it  may  be  completely  rotated  on  its  axis  until  the  posterior 
or  joint  surface  comes  to  lie  anteriorly  beneath  the  skin,  so  that  there 
is  a  dislocation  with  complete  rotation. 

Pathology. —  Damage  to  the  Capsviar  and  Ligamentous  Stmclvres. — 
A  displacement  of  such  magnitude  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out damage  to  the  soft  structures  which  hold  the  bone,  and  in 
acute  complete  dislocations,  if  they  are  seen  before  swelling  has 
ensued,  the  tear  in  the  capsular  structures  can  be  palpated  through 
the  skin.  In  fact  capsular  tear  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  completeness 
of  the  luxation,  and  when  the  patella  is  completely  rotated  there 
must  be  capsular  tear  on  both  sides  of  the  bone.  A  case  is  reported 
by  Tenney'  of  a  young  man  aged  twenty-one  years,  who  was  wrestling. 
He  felt  his  knee  give  out  suddenly  and  noticed  the  patella  standing 
on  edge  at  the  outer  side  of  the  joint.  He  pushed  the  bone  into  place 
while  his  friends  pulled  on  the  leg.  Little  reaction  followed,  but  the 
depression  became  apparent  at  the  inner  side  of  the  patella,  and  an 
opening  in  the  deeper  structures  about  the  joint  could  be  plainly  felt 
through  the  skin.  Oi>en  operation  was  performed,  and  a  tear  five 
inches  long  opening  into  the  joint  cavity  was  found.    It  was  sutured. 

The  tears  in  acute  dislocation  cause  hemorrhage  followed  bj'  hem- 
arthrosis,  ecchymoses  about  the  joint,  and  in  some  instances  great 
distention.  This  swelling  may  disguise  the  physical  findings.  If  the 
patella  is  completely  rotated  so  that  its  posterior  aspect  comes  to  lie 
under  the  skin,  the  ridge  between  the  facets  may  be  palpated,  and 
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there  is  pmctic'ully  iilwa>s  a  liiiiipling  uf  the  skin  over  the  patella,  as 
it  is  attached  ity  fibrous  liaiuis  to  the  anterior  siirfnce  and  these  are 
dragged  up  when  the  lione  is  turned  about. 

Itecurreut  dislocations  of  the  jtatella  following  acute  trauma  can 
be  explained  on  the  basis  of  insufficient  repair  of  this  capsular  tear, 
or  a  stretching  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  which  tills  in  the  gap  after 
repeated  injuries  to  and  distention  of  the  joint.  It  may  happen  that 
a  dislocated  patella,  unreduced,  becomes  permanently  fixed  in  its 
new  position  and  function  is  quite  satisfactory'.  I)a\is  saw  such  a 
case,'  in  \\hich  operation  was  refused  on  account  of  the  good  function. 
If  the  dislocation  has  occurred  in  early  childhood  and  been  unreduced, 
or  has  followed  spinal  paralysis  or  diphtheria,  the  loss  of  power  in  the 
extensor  muscles  favors  a  continuance  of  the  luxation,  and  the  unop- 
posed flexors  gradually  draw  the  legs  into  position  of  extreme  flexion. 
An  instance  of  bilateral  dislocation  of  this  character  is  recorded  by 
Murphy.'  The  patient,  a  man,  went  around  in  a  squatting  position, 
and  the  condition  had  endured  so  long  that  the  hamstrings  were 
greatly  shortened,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  sudden  full  extension 
might  rupture  or  stretch  the  external  popliteal  nerve  and  cause  foot- 
drop. 

Dislocations  toward  the  median  line  are  rare,  as  stated,  and  as  can 
be  understood  from  the  anatomy  of  the  parts.  They  are  due  to  direct 
violence  received  via  the  outer  edge  of  the  bone  driving  it  inward  and 
rupturing  the  capsule  and  extensor  muscle  longitudinally.  On  account 
of  the  height  of  the  internal  condyle  these  dislocations  tend  to  reduce 
themselves  when  the  knee  is  extended. 

Backward  luxations,  with  wedging  of  the  patella  between  the  tibia 
and  femur,  are  due  to  rotation  of  the  patella  on  Its  transverse  axis, 
the  joint  surface  being  usually  turned  upward.  The  joint  cannot  be 
extended  passively.  These  are  always  accompanied  by  great  capsular 
and  muscular  tearing.  Miller"  says  there  are  but  four  on  reconl.  In 
Szuman's  case  the  external  lateral  and  crucial  ligaments  were  rup- 
turetl. 

Symptoms  and  Sigtu. — Acute  luxation  of  the  patella  causes  imme- 
diate loss  of  function  with  pain  in  the  knee  and  generally  swelling. 
As  deserilHHl  in  the  pathologj,  the  pain  of  the  dislocation  often  causes 
the  leg  to  flex  suddenly,  and  what  nia\'  have  been  but  a  partial  dis- 
location is  by  that  action  made  c»m)ilete.  Hemorrhage  from  the  torn 
capsule  fills  the  joint  luiless  there  is  great  presstu^  by  the  soft  parts, 
Insjiection  reveals  the  patella  out  of  its  normal  bed  lying  external  to 
the  ridge  of  the  external  cond,\le  in  any  of  the  positions  from  incom- 
plete to  complete  dislocation  with  rotation.  The  intercondyioid  fossa 
can  be  palpated  empty  and  the  smooth  edges  of  the  cond\'les  plainl> 
felt,  as  can  also  the  patella  be  palpated  in  its  new  position.  If  the 
dislocation  be  seen  early,  before  joint  effusion,  the  tear  in  the  capsule 
or  the  ridge  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  patella  can  be  felt  in  cases 
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w-oi  complete  revoliitioa,  and  the  diagnosis  is  aided  by  the  soiooti 
I  of  the  joint  surface  of  the  feniur  and  the  dhnpling  of  the  skin  wb 
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dragged  upon  hy  hands  running  to  the  patellar  surface  (Figs,  i 
and  502). 
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Diagnosis. — Hackwanl  dislocation  may  be  confused  with  fracture 
i)f  the  piitollu  or  iitlicr  injuries  t<»  tlie  knee-joint.  The  secure  locking, 
the  ali.sence  of  the  patella  from  its  customary  )xisition,  and  the  lack 
of  pati'Har  fragments  are  diagnostic  and  are  controlled  by  ntentgeno- 
grani. 

Recurrent  cases  of  outward  dislocation  are  most  frequent  in  chil- 
dren and  occur  while  they  are  running  with  attempts  to  dodge  or 
stop.  Falls  may  follow  and  complicate  the  injury,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  joint  may  cease  functioning  for  but  a  short  time  because, 
after  many  recurrences,  the  individual  knows  the  condition  and 
replaces  the  bone  by  manipulation.  If  a  child  has  a  knee  in  which 
a>mplcte  luxation  of  the  patella  frequently  happens  in  running,  he 
tiiids  that  he  cannot  stop  suddenly,  for  the  patella  will  be  dislocated 
outward  completely.  The  quadriceps  extensor  contraction  acts  partly 
as  a  flexor  instead  of  an  extensor,  because  its  force  is  exerted  in  a  line 
beyond  the  condyles;  hence  under  these  conditions  the  patient  falls 
frequently  and  yet  he  has  no  paralysis,  nor  is  he  clumsy  in  other 
movements. 

Differentiation  must  also  be  made  between  chronic  dislocation  of 
the  patella  and  fracture  or  loosening  of  the  semilunar  cartilages. 
This  can  be  made  through  failure  to  find  tenderness  over  the  sites  of 
the  cartilage  on  the  joint  surface,  through  the  noting  of  the  free  move- 
ments of  the  patella  laterally,  and  through  the  easy  reproduction  of 
the  dislocation  of  the  patella  by  manipulation.  This  last  the  operator 
brings  alM)ut  by  having  the  patient  lie  on  a  table,  and,  slightly  hyper- 
extending  the  leg,  bringing  the  leg  and  knee  near  the  edge  of  the  table 
without  attracting  the  patient's  attention  to  the  maneuver.  Then 
the  leg  is  suddenly  flexed  by  being  dropped  over  the  table  edge,  the 
patella  at  the  same  time  being  pushed  outward.  This  causes  an  acute 
dislocation  with  the  patella  outside  of  the  condyle  (Figs.  503,  504, 
and  505). 

Treatment. — Acute  traumatic  dislocations  can  in  most  cases  be 
rc<luce(l  easily  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  Any  movement  in 
extension  with  lateral  ppessure  on  the  bone  toward  its  nonnal  resting 
plac-e  may  l>e  sufficient.'  The  usual  instructions  for  reduction  are: 
flex  the  thigh  on  the  body  to  relax  the  quadriceps;  fully  extend  the 
knee  to  relax  the  patellar  tendon  and  to  allow  the  patella  to  take  its 
position  as  high  up  on  the  condyles  as  possible;  manipulate  the 
])ateila  by  pushing  it  inward  to  make  it  ride  over  the  ridge  of  the 
condyle;  grasping  the  front  of  the  thigh  firmly  in  the  hand  to  aid 
the  relaxation,  push  down  the  quadriceps.  The  leg  is  then  flexed  and 
the  patella  assumes  a  normal  position:  on  account  of  the  capsular 
tears,  the  hemarthrosis  and  synovitis,  protection  from  motion  of  the 
joint  is  needed,  and  a  posterior  splint  for  a  couple  of  weeks  is  advis- 
able. Buck's  extension  is  also  used  to  keep  the  synovial  surfaces 
apart,  particularly  in  those  joints  which  have  an  intense  reaction. 

'  \Vhiteli)ck,  British  Jour.  Surg.,  ii,  No.  5,  p.  6. 
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If  there  is  any  tendencj'  to  recurrence,  a  close-fitting  bandage  shouUI 
be  worn  over  the  knee  or  a  brace  applied  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
leg  and  thigh  to  prevent  inversion  of  the  knee  and  eversioii  of  the 
foot,  which  would  favor  a  renewal.  \'arious  pads  and  knee-braces 
have  also  been  suggested  to  hold  the  bone  in  its  proper  position. 


Fio.  503.  —  Becurrent  outwani  dia- 
locntion  or  (hepa1«lla.  There  whs  some 
koook-knce  present  Biid  the  patella  is 
found  ridintt  nver  the  external  condyle. 
Tlie  patient  wns  nineteen  years  old.  the 
epiphj-ijca  in  the  Inng  liouen  lieine  still 


Fia.  504.— Lateral  n 
nag  outward  dislocation  of  the  patella,  the 
shadow  of  which  is  heavily  lined  to  show  its 
turned  position  lying  on  the  outer  side  of  lh« 
external  condyle.  Case  treated  by  ostootomy 
of  the  femur  and  subsequent  reduction  of  the 
jialella  with  enpsulnirhaphy. 


Old  oases,  congenital  and  bilateral,  or  with  a  history  of  many  recur- 
rences, can  also  be  treated  by  braces  or  pads  and  maintain  some 
function  unless  contraction  of  the  leg  in  flexion  has  occurred  and  an 
upright  position  lost.  These  cases  are,  however,  best  treated  by 
radical  operation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  recurrent  cases  in  youths 
with  iax  knee-joints  and  marked  knock-knee.  Firm  braces  may 
gi\e  these  patients  freedom  from  recurrence,  but  the  shortest  and 
surest  treatment  is  by  open  operatit)n. 
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{)[XTative  treatment  consists  in  several  methods.  If  the  knoek-knee 
is  pnniiineiit  and  the  dislocated  patella  can  be  easily  reduced,  an 
osteiitoniy  t«  straighten  the  femur  just  above  the  joint  may  cause 
complete  cure  if  firm  splinting  is  applied  until  the  bone  has  healed, 
and  a  brace  or  cap  is  worn  afterward  for  some  time.  This  is  a  sub- 
cutaneous transverse  osteotomy  done  by  a  saw,  or,  through  a  small 
lateral  incision  with  retraction  of  the  important  structures,  a  large 
chisel  can  be  used  in  children. 

Acute  cases  do  better  and  are  less  apt  to  recur  with  an  open  opera- 
tion (arthrotomy)  of  the  knee.  If  they  are  of  distinctly  traumatic 
origin  we  know  that  the  capsule  and  probably  the  quadriceps  muscle 
are  torn  longitudinally  for  a  varying  dbtance.    Open  operation  with 


suture  of  these  important  structures  looks  toward  a  control  of  the 
bleeding,  a  firm  ligamentous  union  and  a  shorter  convalescence. 
Whitolofk'  <!eseribes  .'i  cases.  In  the  first  one  the  capsule  was  torn 
from  the  edge  of  the  patella  for  a  distance  of  four  inches.  The  skin 
and  superficial  fascia  alone  protected  the  joint,  as  the  medial  lateral 
ligament  of  the  patella  and  the  vastus  internus  had  been  torn  asunder. 
Such  an  operation  leaves  less  scar  and  does  not  favor  a  weak  joint 
from  relaxed  ligaments  after  the  effusion  has  subsided. 

Acute  cases  which  cannot  be  reduced  by  manipulation  or  which 
sliow  marked  capsular  tear  should  be  treated  by  open  operation  as 
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soon  as  possible.  The  incision  is  longitudinal,  about  four  inches  in 
length  along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  front  of  the  knee-joint.  Tliis 
usually  exposes  the  tear  in  the  capsule  aa  soon  as  the  superficial  struc- 
tures are  opened.  The  patella  if  unreduced  is  liftc*!  over  the  ridge 
of  the  external  condyle  by  external  manipulation,  and  the  capsular 
ligament  is  firmly  closed  throughout  its  tear  by  catgut  sutures  with 
the  usual  aseptic  technie.  An  additional  continuous  subcutaneous 
stitch  is  added  above  this  and  the  skin  is  closed  with  clips  or  horse 
hair;  no  drainage  is  used.  A  splint  with  the  leg  in  extension  is  worn 
at  lea.st  two  weeks,  then  passive  motion  in  the  direction  of  flexion  is 
begun.  Weight  should  not  be  borne  on  the  leg  nor  active  use  madi^ 
of  it  until  all  swelling  in  the  joint  has  subsided,  with  a  minimum  of 
four  or  five  weeks  from  time  of  operation. 

The  operative  treatment  of  congenital,  bilateral,  or  complete  recur- 
rent luxation  has  been  slowly  improved  since  Kocher's  operation 
described  in  1907,'  This  operation  consisted  in  carrj'ing  the  lax  part 
of  the  internal  capsule  over  the  patella  and  suturing  it  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  hone.  These  two  ends  can  be  attained  with  or  without 
opening  the  joint,  depending  partly  on  the  duration  of  the  condition 
and  the  adherence  of  the  patella  in  its  dislocated  position.  Some 
operators  prefer  to  preface  the  operation  on  the  knee  structures  by 
osteotomy  to  correct  the  knock-knee,  if  that  be  present  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  causative  factors.  That  seems  to  be  a  wise  choice; 
illustration  of  such  a  case  is  given  (see  Fig.  501).  The  osteotomy 
should  not  be  too  near  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  but  should  be  high 
enough  to  allow  complete  correction  of  the  knock-knee  without  the 
making  of  a  sharp  angle  near  the  joint  and  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  opening  the  joint,  Grieg*  is  a  firm  advocate  of  osteotomy, 
as  he  believes  the  relaxed  capsule  has  little  to  do  with  the  tendency 
to  luxation,  while  the  knock-knee  and  its  effect  on  the  mechanism  of 
extension  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  knock-knee  corrected 
leads  to  a  gradual  change  in  the  structures  about  the  joint  and  improved 
muscle  coordination,  looking  toward  less  chance  for  recurrence. 

In  simple  cases  where  the  ridge  of  the  external  condyle  is  of  fair 
value,  repair  is  made  much  as  in  the  case  of  acute  dislocation.  A 
longitudinal  incision  down  the  inner  anterior  aspect  of  the  joint  is 
carefully  opened  to  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  joint  capsule.  An  open- 
ing is  made  in  this  about  one-half  inch  from  the  patellar  edge,  and 
this  portion  of  the  capsule  is  then  dissected  away  from  the  inner  or 
synovial  lajer  of  the  capsule  for  an  inch  laterally  from  the  middle 
line  toward  the  inner  condyle.  This  dissection  is  carried  up  some 
four  inches  aho\e  the  patella  level.  With  heavy  catgut  stitches  the 
median  edge  of  the  opened  capsule  is  imbricated  beneath  the  outer 
flap  as  in  taking  a  reef  in  the  tissue,  and  the  remaining  loose  portion 
of  the  outer  flap  is  attached  by  a  continuous  stitch  well  over  onto 
the  patella  area.     This  overlapping  suture  runs  the  whole  lengtli 
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of  ttie  dissection,  narrows  the  capsule  on  the  irmer  side  ami  lioliis  the 
patella  firmly  in  its  jHtsition;  the  upper  eml  of  the  incision  is  f urtJier 
strengthened  hy  sutures  placed  in  the  vastus  intcruu.s  ti>  nurrow  it. 

This  reefing  oi)eration  may  lie  supplemented  hy  a  plastic  on  the 
patellar  tendon,  or  tlie  latter  can  he  used  alone.  Coldlhwaile,'  taking 
cognizance  of  the  lateral  insertion  of  the  patellar  tendon  and  its  ten- 
dency to  favor  a  pulling  force  out  of  the  quadriceps  in  its  contraction, 
describes  an  operation  in  which  he  splits  the  patellar  tendon.  The 
outer  half  of  its  insertion  is  divided  from  the  tibial  tubercle,  carried 
behind  the  inner  half  by  means  of  burrowbig  and  reinserted  on  the 
median  side  of  the  tibia.  Here  a  small  nail  or  heavy  absorbable  sutures 
can  be  used  to  hold  it.  The  leg  is  put  ui  extension  for  several  weeks 
to  permit  the  reattachment  of  the  tendon. 

Alore  recently  Rolwrtson'  advances  an  operation  for  dislocation 
of  the  patella  by  the  fashioning  of  a  semilunar  flap  of  skin  and  fascia 
from  the  medial  and  posterior  surface  of  the  knee  back  as  far  as  the 
Semite ndinosus.  The  Viaac  of  tbjs  flap  dissected  up  crosses  the  patellar 
area  and  after  the  semiteudinosus  tendon  is  cut  as  low  down  toward 
its  insertion  as  possible,  tlie  patellar  tendon  is  spUt  and  a  short  por- 
tion is  turned  up  to  be  sutured  to  the  cut  end  of  the  semiteudinosus. 
This  gives  the  pidl  of  the  latter  tendon  to  prevent  the  slipping  laterally 
of  the  patella  and  the  ojjeration  is  finished  by  plicating  the  capsule  as 
set  forth  above. 

Another  plastic  has  been  suggested  by  Whitlock.*  It  consists  in 
cutting  off  the  tendon  of  the  gracilis,  swinging  it  forward  and  inserting 
it  in  a  split  in  tlie  patellar  ligament.  Up  to  the  time  of  this  writing 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  operators  having  done  this,  although 
Whittock  first  performed  this  operation  in  1909. 

Long-standing  or  congenita!  cases  require  the  mast  elaborate  sur- 
gical intervention  if  tlie  pathologj'  is  complicated.  If  the  patient 
gets  around  with  flexed  legs  as  in  Murphy's  case,  the  first  step  must 
he  to  lengthen  the  hamstrmg  tendons,  eitlier  by  plastic  operation 
or  gradual  extension  by  weight  and  pulley.  In  these  cases  some  luxa- 
tion of  the  knee-joint  is  apt  to  be  present,  and,  the  capsule  is  greatly 
changed  from  years  of  contraction  and  malposition.  If  the  leg  can 
be  brought  into  extension  by  proper  means,  the  problem  of  the  patella 
can  then  Ije  attempted.  I'sually  these  patellse  have  formed  an  adven- 
titious bursa  beneath  them  in  their  new  location,  the  capsular  strui'- 
tures  are  firml>"  bound  down  about  the  joint,  and  the  patella  itself 
may  be  quite  immovable.  Lack  of  functional  irritation  has  robbed 
the  condylar  ridges  of  the  femur  of  much  of  their  height,  esjtecially 
the  outer  one.  which  in  this  class  of  cases  is  decidedly  weak.  Simple 
plication,  or  imbrication  of  the  capsule  will  do  no  good  with  these 
patients,  and  the  patella  must  first  be  freed  from  its  lateral  position, 
if  necessary  by  the  splitting  up  of  the  quadriceps  and  patellar  tendons 
laterally,  high  above  the  kjiee  especially.    If  the  patella  can  then  be 
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slun^  into  position,  it  is  wise  to  df.-eix-n  the  intercoiHlyloid  ji;ro*)ve  so 
that  tlif  external  ridge  may  he  a  sure  j)r«tection  again^it  recurrence. 
This  the  operator  titws  hy  reflecting  tlie  joint  covering  and  periosteum 
and  cutting  down  the  groove  with  a  large  curved  chisel,  afterwanl 
covering  the  denuded  bone  with  the  joint  tissues  and  the  siil«niadriceps 
bursa  which  have  been  swung  back  and  over.  The  capsule  is  then 
plicated,  and  a  happy  result  expected.  Murphy  reports  a  few  of  these 
operations  and  gives  excellent  illustrations  of  them.'  In  some  of  his 
cases  the  patellar  tendon  was  also  displaced  inward  and  fixed  to  a 
position  corresponding  to  a  normal  tubercle  of  the  tibia. 

Backward  dislocations  of  the  patella  into  the  knee-joint  are  prac- 
ticallj'  always  treated  hy  open  operation.  Reduction  is  very  difficult 
hy  manipulation  hut  may  he  tried  hy  the  flexing  of  the  knee  further 
and  the  forcing  of  the  patella  out  hy  gravity  or  shaking.  Traction 
on  the  patellar  tendon  by  means  of  a  hook  passed  subcutaneously 
may  also  be  tried,  hut  on  account  of  the  associated  tears  in  the  capsule 
and  quadriceps  insertion  Open  operation  is  the  best  treatment.  The 
patellar  tendon  may  require  division  for  the-reduction  of  the  bone. 
After  it  is  freed  all  parts  are  carefully  sutured,  or  if  the  nutrition  of 
the  bone  and  its  surrounding  tissues  seem  to  be  threatened,  it  can  be 
removed  completelj'  and  its  place  filled  by  a  flap  of  the  quadriceps 
turned  down  from  above  and  sutured  to  the  stump  of  the  patellar 
tendon. 

PrognosiB. — Traumatic  dislocations  promptly  reduced  and  kept 
quiet  until  the  capsule  and  ligaments  have  healed  give  a  good  prog- 
nosis, except  that  the  joint  detention  and  scar  may  lead  to  relaxed 
structures  and  a  tendency  to  recurrence.  If  operation  is  performed 
and  careful  closure  of  the  tear  made,  the  prognosis  is  very  good. 
Dislocations  due  to  muscular  action  deser\'e  a  more  guarded  prognosis 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  some  of  the  predisposing  anatomical 
causes. 

Manipulative  reduction  and  rest  followed  by  the  wearing  of  an 
elastic  knee  support  or  leather  cap  give  a  knee  which  makes  walking 
possible,  but  does  not  permit  full  active  use  of  the  joint.  Operative 
corrections  by  the  methods  mentioned  promise  a  good  prognosis  for 
nearly  full  use  and  no  recurrence. 

Chronic  recurrent  dislocations  are  frequent,  and  few  are  cared 
for  by  the  surgeon,  because  the  patient  learns  to  replace  them  when 
they  occur,  and  the  knee,  getting  accustomed  to  the  trauma  of  the 
dislocation,  has  little  reaction.  Operation  offers  freedom  from  recur- 
rence and  the  wearing  of  corrective  caps  and  avoids  the  future  weak, 
relaxed  and  uncertain  joint.  The  congenital  and  bilateral  acquired 
cases  are  difficult  to  prognosticate.  The  operation  of  deepening  the 
intercondyloid  groove  offers  a  gocnl  prognosis,  as  all  of  the  cases 
have  made  excellent  recoveries. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
FRACTURE  OF  THE  BOXES  OF  THE  LEG. 

TIBU  AND  FIBULA.. 

The  spines  of  the  tibia;  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  or  both  bones; 
separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis  of  one  or  both;  separation  of  the 
tibial  tubercle;  the  shaft  of  one  or  both  bones;  supramalleolar,  one 
or  both;  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis;  malleolar  fractures  (Potts); 
lipping  fractures  of  anterior  or  posterior  border  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  tibia.  The  head  of  the  fibula;  shaft  of  the  fibula;  separation  of 
the  lower  epiphj'sis. 

Anatom;. — The  tibia  develops  from  three  centres,  one  for  each 
extremity,  and  one  for  the  l>ody  or  diaphysJs  (see  Fig,  ."iOe  for  the 
schematic  plan).  In  the  diaphysis,  ossi^cation  begins  in  the  centre 
and  extends  gradually  toward  the  extremities.  For  the  upper  extremity 
a  centre  first  manifests  itself  about  birth  and  develops  with  the  peculiar 
tongue-lik^projeotion  for  the  tubercle,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  joining 
the  shaft  at  twent\'  years  of  age.  The  lower  epiphysis  appears  during 
the  second  year  of  life  and  joins  the  shaft  at  eighteen  years.  The 
tibia  is  the  longest  bone  in  the  body  next  to  the  femur,  and  is  the 
strongest.  Its  broad  upper  end  is  covered  with  a  thin  compacta  and 
the  body  is  composed  of  heavily  trussed,  cancellous  lH»iie,  able  to 
receive  shock  and  weight.  Near  the  junction  of  the  mt<1dlc  and  lower 
thirds  the  compacta  becomes  thickest,  and  the  medullary  canal  is 
well  developed;  this  is  the  weakest  point  in  the  hone  from  the  stand- 
point of  fracture,  particular!;-  fracture  due  to  torsion  and  indirect 
violence. 

The  fibula  likewise  develops  from  three  centres  (I-'ig.  507).  It  is 
almost  quadrilateral  in  shai)e  for  the  whole  length  of  its  shaft;  its 
upper  end  does  not  enter  into  the  knee-joint  formation,  and  if  it  is 
the  sole  bone  broken,  fractures  in  it,  except  for  the  twisting  breaks 
at  the  lower  extremity,  are  caused  most  frequently  fmm  direct  violence. 

Tile  ligaments  of  the  knee  are  imjTOrtant.  They  have  been  dwelt 
upon  at  some  length  in  the  chai)ter  on  Patellar  Fracture  and  Dis- 
locations. In  considering  the  tibia,  the  most  imjjortant  are  the 
patellar,  internal  and  external  lateral,  the  |M»sterior  capsular,  and  the 
two  crucial  ligaments,  anterior  and  pt»steri«»r.  The  intennd  lateral 
ligament  passes  fnim  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur  to  just  below 
the  internal  tul)erosity  of  the  tibia,  with  branches  as  described  in 
another  chapter,  and  most  of  the  external  lateral  passes  from  the 
external  condyle  of  the  femur  below  to  the  head  of  the  fibula,  while 
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a  second  smaller  portion  passes  back  to  join  the  posterior  ligament 
limiting  extension  and  bounding  the  popliteal  surface  of  the  joint. 

Sprain  fractures  of  the  knee,  like  those  of  any  joint,  involve  these 
ligaments  and  their  insertions.  The  ligaments  can  be  torn  on  the 
bone  surfaces  or  avulsed  at  their  insertion,  and  the  injuries  lead  to 
much  pain  and  disability,  particularly  because  they  are  not  recognized. 
With  the  advent  of  better  roentgenographic  technic  they  are  more 
quickly  discovered  and  are  carefully  immobilized  to  permit  small 
loose  shells  of  bone,  the  cause  of  irritation  and  pain,  to  become 
adherent.    Lange'  called  attention  to  these  osseous  bits. 


Upper  extremily 


Upper 


Appears  lUxml 
'aiiota  Saih  year 


Fio.  507.  —  I^aD  of  ossifiraUon 
of  the  fibula.  From  three  centres. 
(Grey.) 

Fracture  of  the  Tibial  Spine  (Intercondyloid  Zminences).— On  the 
head  of  the  tibia  are  the  anticular  surfaces,  which  turn  slightly  upward 
and  are  separated  by  the  two  tubercles  of  the  tibial  spine.  Between 
these  two  tul)ercles  is  found  a  groove  which  continues  in  both 
directions  and  broadens  into  the  intercondyloid  fossa.  In  the  wider 
anterior  intercondyloid  fossa  are  attached  the  anterior  crucial 
ligament  and  tlie  anterior  eilges  of  the  semilunar  cartilages.  In  the 
posterior  fossa,  which  slopes  clown  and  backward,  the  cartilages  are 
attached  to  tlieir  respective  sides  of  the  spine,  while  the  posterior 
crucial  ligament  h  joined  to  the  rounded  surface  posteriorly. 
'  AoQ.  uF  ijurg.,  xlviii,  117. 
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From  the  anterior  iiitercondyloid  fossa  the  anterior  cnioial  liga- 
ment passes  backward,  upward  and  outward,  and  b  attached  to  the 
intercondylar  fossa  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  external  condyle  of 
the  femur.  The  posterior  crucial  ligament  extends  from  the  tibial 
surface  forward,  upward,  and  inward  behind  the  anterior  ligament 
to  become  attached  to  the  outer  part  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  femur.  Consequently,  as  explained  by  Jones 
and  Smith,'  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  prevents  the  tibia  from  fur- 
ward  displacement  on  the  femur  when  the  knee  is  fully  extended. 
C>n  the  other  hand,  the  posterior  crucial  ligament,  in  complete  flexion 
of  the  teg  on  the  thigh,  becomes  tense  and  prevents  the  tibia  from  pos- 
terior displacements.  Also  because  of  this  attachment  both  ligaments 
act  as  a  check  to  inward  rotation  of  the  tibia,  so  that  when  the  knee 
sustains  injury  and  can  be  abnormally  dropped  back  or  pushed  for- 
ward from  the  femur  or  rotated  inward  while  in  an  extended  position, 
injury  to  the  crucial  ligaments  can  be  diagnosed.  Knee-joints  which 
are  subject  to  a  long-standing  effusion  or  which  are  the  seat  of  tabetic 
conditions,  do  not  act  normally.  A  fully  extended  knee  will  not  per- 
mit forward  displacement  of  the  tibia  provided  the  anterior  crucial 
ligament  is  intact,  and  when  fully  flexed  the  tibia  cannot  be  displaced 
backward  it  the  posterior  ligament  is  not  torn  across. 

Itoentgenographic  study  has  proved  that  injuries  to  the  tibial 
spine  and  crucial  ligamentous  damage  are  not  so  rare  as  was  once 
believed.  Godlee's  paper  in  1888,  and  Pringle's  in  1907,  were  the 
earliest  reference  to  the  condition.  Pringle  found  in  the  knee-joint 
of  an  amputated  leg  a  loose  piece  of  bone  which  was  separated  from 
the  tibia  and  had  attached  to  it  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  and  the 
external  semilunar  cartilage.  This  condition  he  believed  was  due  to 
avulsion  of  the  tibial  spine  on  account  of  the  strain  on  the  ligament 
attacheti  to  it.  Jonesand  Smith, however,' who  found  17  coses  in  three 
years,  believe  some  are  caused  by  traction  and  others  are  chips  of 
bone  not  included  in  the  area  of  attachment  of  the  anterior  crucial 
ligament.  The  original  skiagrams  of  some  of  these  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  studying,  and  I  have  since  seen  4  cases  myself  (Fig.  508).  These 
authors  say  that  a  constant  sign  of  fracture  of  the  tibial  spine  is 
obstruction  to  full  extension  of  the  leg,  which  obstruction  feels  like  a 
definite  liony  obstacle  In  contrast  to  the  softer  obstruction  from  dis- 
placed semilunar  cartilages.   They  divide  the  injuries  into  tliree  classes; 

(1)  Avulsion  of  the  tibial  spine  or  its  internal  tubercle. 

(2)  Fracture  of  the  external  tubercle  of  the  spine. 

(3)  Combination  of  injury  to  the  spine  and  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 

(1)  It  requires  great  tension  on  the  crucial  ligament  to  cause  avul- 
sion of  the  tibial  spine  or  its  internal  tubercle.  Mayo  Robson.  Battle 
and  Pringle  (2)  report  cases  caused  by  falls  on  the  knee,  or  a  catching 
of  the  leg  in  "wheels.  Violence  great  enough  to  rupture  Iwth  crucial 
ligaments  would  cause  dislocation  of  the  knee.     Pringle  produced 
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rupture  of  the  anterior  ligament  experimental];-  by  fixing  the  pelvis, 
flexing  the  knee  and  abducting  the  leg  with  inward  rotation.  This 
tore  the  internal  lateral  ligament  also,  and  with  this  addition  the 
knee  becomes  flail-like.  Kelly,  of  Liverpool,  had  a  case  in  which 
both  crucial  ligaments  were  ruptured.  The  skin  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  knee  was  dimpled  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  was  not  torn. 
In  all  cases  of  this  avulsion  the  patient  cannot  fully  extend  the  leg 
and  on  passive  motion  feels  a  bony  obstruction.    There  is  no  abnormal 


Fio.  508, ^Fracture  nnd  Bvuluiun  ot  both  tibial  apinea.  There  nre  fonwiniilai 
fractures  uf  the  edge  nC  the  internal  njndylc  of  the  femur  and  the  iiiternal  tuberosil 
of  thG  tibiu.     Nu  npcration  was  perfurroed  and  the  leg  was  UHeful  uftcr  imniobiliintir 


mobility  such  as  indicates  crucial  ligament  rupture.  The  knee  must 
be  kept  at  rest  for  a  long  time,  eight  to  sixteen  weeks,  and  firm  union 
of  the  tear  can  be  expected.  Examination  after  six  weeks'  immob- 
ilization shows  little  abnormal  motility,  although  Pringle  asserts 
that  it  can  be  demonstrated  if  anesthesia  is  given. 

Rupture  of  the  posterior  crucial  ligament  is  rare.  As  a  rule  it  is 
torn  at  the  femoral  attachment.  Jones  cites  a  case  reported  by 
Pagenstcfher. 

(2)  Fracture  of  the  external  tubercle  of  the  tibial  spine  has  no  con- 
nection with  injury  to  the  crucial  ligaments,  as  this  smaller  tubercle 
lies  without  their  area  of  attachment.    Experiments  on  the  cadaver 
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in  whi<'li  tin-  iTit<Tiinl  latcriil  li|j:iiiiieiit  was  ()i\'ide<l,  (Iciiumstratcd 
timt  tlif  iiiiKT  margin  iif  tlie  extpnial  condyle  of  the  femur  would 
strike  the  spim-  without  the  division  of  the  posterior  ligament,  so  that 
it  is  hulieve<l  that  the  tip  of  the  external  tubert-le  is  nii)i)ed  off  by  the 
sharp  inner  margin  of  tlie  external  eoiidyle. 

(.'i)  Injury  to  the  tibial  spine,  combined  with  rupture  of  the  crucial 
ligaments,  almost  always  accompanies  dislocation  of  the  knee  and 
demands  a  long  iinmobiliitation. 

Treatment. — Cases  of  ruptured  crucial  ligament  seen  early  after 
injury  should  be  immobilized  in  a  plaster  dressing  or  a  Thomas  splint 
in  complete  extension  for  three  or  four  months.  In  instances  of  frac- 
ture of  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  the  leg  should  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
extension  by  manipulation;  then  if  the  tibia  cannot  l)e  pushed  for- 
ward at  the  knee,  and  absenc-c  of  laxity  in  the  joint  indicates  that  the 
crucial  ligament  is  intact,  the  leg  should  be  immobilizer!  about  eight 
weeks.  After  this  it  should  be  given  careful  passive  motion  an<l  mas- 
sage and  increasing  use. 

Cases  which  are  seen  late  and  have  not  been  diagnosed,  in  which 
the  leg  cannot  he  fully  extended  and  there  is  much  disability,  can  be 
care<l  for  only  hy  operative  treatment.  The  leg  is  brought  over  the 
edge  of  the  operating  table  and  let  hang  as  in  the  operation  for  the 
removal  of  loose  semilunar  cartilage.  Incision  is  made  in  the  mid- 
line on  the  front  of  the  knee  from  an  inch  above  the  patella  to  the 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  The  patella  is  sawed  vertically  and  its  ligament 
split  longitudinally,  after  which  the  fatt\'  tissue  beneath  is  remo\ed 
and  the  joint  is  well  exposed.  The  obstructive  mass  of  bone  or  callus 
which  prevents  extension  is  removed,  and  the  joint  is  closed.  In 
some  very  rare  cases  with  much  flexion  deformity,  arthrodesis  or 
arthroplasty  with  shortening  of  the  bones  tr.ay  be  needed. 

Tubercle  ol  the  Tibia.— Avulsion  or  fracture  of  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia'  has  been  calle<l  Schlatter's  sprain  or  Osgood-Schlatter  disease,  and 
has  been  defined  as  partial  or  complete  separation  of  the  anterior  tubercle 
accompanied  or  not  by  tears  in  the  joint  capsule  or  rupture  of  some  of 
the  fibers  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle.  The  literature  contains 
man.\-  isolated  r(;ports  of  one  or  more  cases,  and  doubtless  many  have 
existed  which  have  not  been  subjected  to  njentgenogram  or  which 
ha\e  been  totallj'  luirccognized  and  treate<l  as  joint  injury  or  sprains. 
Hlake  found  but  two  cases  in  the  records  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
iuid  none  at  all  in  the  Boston  Children's  Hospital.  Referring  to  the 
figure  of  the  ()ssifiration  of  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  on  page 
7'{4,  it  is  clearl\"  seen  that  the  tongue-like  projection  which  later 
becomes  the  tuberosity  Is  part  of  the  upper  epiphysis.  It  may,  how- 
e\iT,  bine  a  separate  centre  of  ossification.  This  projection  into 
which  the  |)atellar  tendon  is  inserted  generally  becomes  completely 
ossified  by  the  sixteenth  year.  If  the  tubercle  is  pulled  out  of  place 
b\'  action  of  the  quadriceps  before  this  ossification  is  complete,  the 

>  Bl>k«,  Ann.  of  Surg.,  Iviii,  207. 
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condition  is  a  real  avulsion  and  separation  may  be  incomplete 
complete  with  cai»sular  damage  as  mentioned  (Fig.  509).  This  sep 
ration  ia  incomj)lete  because  some  of  the  fibers  of  the  quadrice 
insertion  are  not  inserted  into  the  tubercle.  Direct  violence  al 
may  cause  the  immature  tuber(,'le  to  be  displaced,  and  after  ossifit 
tion  it  causes  more  fractures  of  tliis  point  than  muscular  acti( 
Schlatter's  sprain  in  reality  is  never  found  after  sixteen  or  sevente 
years  of  age  in  normal  children,  as  it  is  a  separation  of  the  unossif 
tubercle  and  is  caused  by  intense  muscular  effort,  as  in  runaiug 
jumping.  Separation  after  ossification  involves  a  larger  fragment 
bone,  which  may  be  pulled  an  inch  or  more  out  of  place  upward 
turned  on  its  edge. 


Fto.  509. — Incomplete  sepnralioD  of  the  tibial  tubercle  (Schlatter's  apraiii).  The 
patellar  [eudon  has  just  Blartod  the  tubercle  from  its  position  by  retrHetton.  Note  that 
the  epiphjrBeiU  lines  of  the  bones  are  not  yet  doeed. 


The  symptoms  and  signs  are  well  localized.  There  is  inability  to 
use  the  leg,  extension  being  particularly  poor  and  accompanied  by 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  tubercle  or  in  the  joint.  Extension  is  pos- 
sible even  if  the  tubercle  is  completely  torn  out,  as  the  patellar  tendon 
sends  occasional  bands  of  insertion  to  the  sides  of  the  tibia  near  the 
tubercle.  The  joint  may  become  quickly  distended  if  the  capsule 
has  been  torn  or  an  arthritis  has  resulted  from  any  trauma.  Exami- 
nation demonstrates  that  the  leg  can  be  fully  extended  passively 
with  little  pain;  acute  tenderness  in  the  tubercle  region  is  felt  when 
flexion  is  perfarme<l.    Around  the  tubercle  may  be  a  lump,  which  is 
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slinlitly  Iwan:,  ami  in  moving  which  crepitus  niaj'  be  found.  Corlwn' 
reported  2  cases,  1  with  complete  separation,  the  other  just  started 
out  of  place,  and  Connell'  actds  2  cases  in  seventeen-year-old  boys. 
In  the  first  case  the  tubercle  was  torn  comjiletely  off,  and  there 
was  lieinarthrosis  of  tlie  knee,  and  in  the  second  case  the  separa- 
tion was  caused  by  jumping  on  a  vaulting  horse.  There  were  no  knee 
changes. 

Treatment  in  tlie  cases  with  little  separation  demands  that  the  leg 
be  strapped  in  extension  to  relax  the  quadriceps  femoris  muscle. 
Three  or  four  week's  rest  is  needed  with  slowly  increasing  move- 
ments of  flexion  thereafter.  Old  cases,  undiagnosed,  are  followed 
I»y  much  thickening  and  tenderness  about  the  tubercle,  and  Jones' 
advises  a  linear  incision  with  a  chisel  into  the  tubercle  in  the  lon- 
gitudinal axis  for  cure,  which  is  complete  in  a  few  weeks. 

Basseta*  believes  that  some  cases  are  Schlatter's  disease,  a  clinical 
entity  which  is  not  connected  with  traumatic  separation  of  the  epiphy- 
sis of  the  tubercle  and  describes  a  case  in  which  the  clinical  findings 
were  manifested  first  in  one  leg  and  then  the  other  with  an  interval  of 
over  a  year  caused  by  constant  irritation,  pull  of  the  patellar  tendon, 
and  exaggerated  ossification.  There  is  probably  a  parosteal  thickening, 
hilt  if  skiagrams  can  lie  made  in  the  very  early  stages,  undoubtedly 
some  movement  of  this  epiphysis  out  of  place  could  be  determined. 

If  the  tulwrcle  is  completelj'  torn  off  from  the  tibia  or  the  upper 
epiphysis  is  started  out  of  place  in  much  of  its  length,  open  operation 
for  replacement  and  Iiolding  by  nail  or  wire  is  indicated  (Fig.  510). 
Gibson'  records  a  case  nailed  extracapsularly  with  an  excellent  result, 
and  he  refers  to  Erlmann,  who  had  2  cases,  1  operated  and  1  treated 
by  pressure  bandage,  and  to  Tilton,  who  had  2  cases,  1  wired  and  the 
other  sutured  in  place  by  chromic  gut  with  good  results.  Other 
instances  are  rcporte<l  by  Fowler"  and  Osgood.' 

Fractures  of  the  Upper  End  of  the  Tibia  Alone  or  tiie  Tibia  and 
Fibula  Togetiier. — These  fractures  are  caused  by  direct  or  indirect 
violence,  the  former  accounting  for  many  of  the  severely  comminuted 
fractures  of  both  bones  which  extend  into  the  knee-joint.  Such  vio- 
lence maj'  come  from  direct  blows  as  from  a  hammer,  falls  from  a 
height,  and  in  une  severe  case  (Fig,  511)  has  come  from  a  jump  from 
the  engine  cab  by  an  engineer  to  avoid  certain  collision,  followed  by  his 
striking  witli  his  full  weight  below  one  knee  against  the  steel  rail  of 
tlic  opposite  track.  Indirect  violence  is  exerted  through  a  twisting 
of  the  leg  with  the  thigh  fixe<l,  the  leg  being  carried  most  frequently 

>  PmcUUuncr,  April,   1914. 

■  Pror.  Ittiy.  Med.  Soc.  December,  1910. 

'  Aim.  of  SurK-,  liii,  431. 

'  [iilomut.  Juur.  Sunt.,  Februiuy,  1914,  iivii.  No.  2. 

'Doston  Med.  aud  Surg.  Jour.,  1903.  cxlit.  No.  S.  p.  114;  Overlook,  Connecticut  i^tate 
Me<l.  .Jour.,  1907,  p.  288:  Keyser,  Sajoua  Annual,  ISSS.  ii,  2S7;  Wue,  Ann.  at  SuTg., 
N<iiT[iilicr,  1904,  t>.  739i  Winslow,  Ann.  ol  Surg..  February,  1906;  Poland,  Traumatia 
Scpnr:ilion  ot  EpiphysU,  1901;  Mueller,  Beitr.  i,  klin,  Chir..  November,  1887,  p.  287; 
ijiiidsixTK.  CenlrullJ.  f.  Chir.,  September  28,  18t<9. 
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ill  abduction.  The  line  of  fracture  assiirnes  aii>'  (iirpction.  Strirtl>" 
transverse  fraftiires  are  rare;  oblique  are  cominoii  and  usuul|\'  iii\ol\-e 
the  knee-joint  or  separate  one  tuberosity  from  the  head  and  musli- 
room  it  down  on  to  the  shaft.  If  hotli  tuberosities  are  crushed  off. 
they  separate  near  the  middle  of  the  joint.  This  fracture  may  involve 
the  tibial  spine  and  likewise  be  jammed  down  by  impaction  onto 
the  shaft  {see  ilhistrative  cases.  Figs.  512  and  51'J). 


Kia  ."ilO. — A  more  runiplet*  type  of  separation 
uf  the  tibial  tubercle  which  hns  been  lifted  neiirly 
half  an  inch  out  of  ploec  on  the  shaft.  Planes 
of  srpamtiou  into  the  epiphyaeaJ  line  and  the 
Iwdy  of  the  tiMa  ore  shown.  There  is  also  a 
small  free  Imdy  within  the  joint,  prohiilily  n 
piene  of  avulaed  Iwioe. 


Direct  violence  acts  in  different  ways,  depending  on  the  position 
of  the  leg.  If  there  is  a  fall,  or  a  blow  strikes  the  tibia  directly,  this 
Iwne  alone  may  be  broken  as  described  above;  or  if  the  violence  is 
received  by  the  patient  while  standing  and  supporting  his  weight, 
the  line  of  force  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  One  acts  in  a  longitudinal 
(lirection,  to  resist  which  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  was  made  so  broad 
and  of  cancellous  bone  capable  of  taking  up  jars,  and  the  other  by 
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lateral  pressure  against  the  upper  end  of  tlie  bone  which  is  supporting 
weight. 

If  the  longitudinal  force  from  the  body  weight  is  in  preponderance, 
the  bone  splits.  One  or  other  tuberosity  may  come  off,  depending 
on  which  tul>erosit\'  receives  the  greater  force,  and  the  shaft  is  driven 
u])  between  with  acoompanjing  injury  to  the  fibula  (Figs.  ')14  and 
51'>).  Should  lateral  pressure  be  great  enough  because  of  torsion  or 
a  giving  of  the  leg  or  its  retention  against  a  solid  object,  with  the 


Km.  512. — Kraclure  of  tlic  tihhil  head 
hy  ilin^'l  violtiiw.  The  filiula  is  not  broken. 
E'tiiiic  'i(  frarture  piuwea  in  Iwo  Hireetione.  Fiu.  513.— Line 

<iTie  III  riiiht  unfdeK  uxtenditije  iiilu  Ihe  joint  or  the  upper  end  i 

Ix-tueen  tlie  iiiteri-iinilj'liiiiJ  entinciii'eH.  intii  the  knee-joiul 


foot  still  bearing  weight,  the  fibular  head  breaks  off,  the  upper  end 
of  the  tibia  breaks  across  (Figs.  516  and  517),  and  there  is  more  lateral 
displacement  and  not  so  much  penetration  of  the  shaft  fragment 
into  the  u]>per  fragment  {Fig.  518).  These  .same  forces  may  cause 
fracture  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  leave  the  tiliia  intact.  Lon- 
gitudinal fracture  is  uncommon,  probably  because  the  tines  of  the 
iHine  lamcllie  spread  laterally  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  and  do 
not  favor  a  direct  splitting  of  the  whole  diaphysis,  and  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  epiphyseal  area  favors  an  end  of  the  separation.    A  case 
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illustrating  longitudinal  fracture  took  its  origin  from  low  down  in 
the  shaft  and  passed  upward  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  bone. 
Displacement  is  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  fracture.  Even 
transverse  fractures  with  little  separation  show  the  tendency  to  impac- 
tion or  mushrooming  mentioned  above.     The  body  weight   favors 


F:o.  G14. — Fracture  of  the  tibial  head  by 
indirect  violence  received  in  a  fall.  The 
fibula  ia  not  broken.  Theeilernal  tuhoroaity 
id  split  off  and  the  joint  surface  comminuted. 
View  looking  at  the  knee  from  behind. 


Fio.  515. — Fracture  of  the  external 
tuberosity  with  great  diaplaccmcnt  and 
iuvolvement  of  the  Gbula..  the  head  of 
which  is  mushroomed  down  onto  tlip 
shaft.    The  knee  appears  in  subluiatioii 


this  jamming  in  of  the  fragments,  and  the  abduction  or  rotative 
factor  of  the  trauma  aid  it  further.  When  one  or  both  tuberosities  are 
broken  off  or  split,  they  tend  to  have  lateral  displacement  with  much 
broadening  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone.  If  fracture  of  the  fibular 
head  accompanies  this,  it  may  cause  extensive  widening  of  the  bones 
below  the  knee.    The  iwpliteal  vessels  and  tibial  arteries  are  in  this 
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field  and  subject  to  danBtroua  injury,  which  may  end  in  gaDgrene 
iiiid  amputation.  The  joint  always  suffers  an  effusion  or  a  hem- 
iirthrosis,  the  latter  surely  if  the  fracture  extends  into  it.  This  joint 
swelling  becomes  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  injury,  masks 
the  findings  of  the  bone  fracture,  arui  may  seriously  impede  circula- 
tion by  its  size.  If  pressure  threatens  to  cause  a  bursting  of  the  skin 
or  to  interfere  with  circulation,  aseptic  pimcture  can  be  done  and 
aspiration  of  the  joint  )>erfomie<]. 


Diagnosis.—  Diaf^nosis  is  l>ascd  on  tlie  history,  the  loss  of  function, 
puin  an<l  tenderness,  reaction  and  hn>ad4-ning  of  the  joint,  and  change 
of  axis  or  shortening  of  the  leg.  Careful  palpiiticm  along  the  edge  of 
the  tiliiii  iliM-overs  irregularity  and  jmin  at  the  site  of  fracture.  If 
the  fracture  is  not  deeply  impacted,  (Tcpitus  and  abnormal  motility 
an-  i)n'sent.  Transverse  fracture,  high  up  near  the  joint,  or  epipliyseal 
separation  must  he  distinguishctl  from  dl-slocations  of  the  knee.  The 
great  rigidity,  the  pain  on  any  attempt  at  motion,  and  the  palpation 
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of  the  rnuiified  tuWrosities  in  dislocation  out  of  tlieir  normal  position, 
are  helps. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — Tlie  swelling  of  the  knee  or  the  interference 
with  eirculation  may  become  matters   of  prime   importance.      Ice- 
hags  should  be  applied  at  once,  the  joint  put  at  rest  in  comfortable 
support  until  much  of  the  reaction  has  subsided.     If  the  fracture  is 
impacted  and  the  joint  is  not  opened  into  and  complete  retluction  is 
not  obtained  early,  bony  union  proceeds  with  broadening  below  the 
knee,  a  slight  shortening  of  the  leg, 
and  a  slight  axial   deviation,    p'inal 
results  are  fair    but  take    from    six 
months  to  a  year  to  culminate;  they 
may  be  aided  by  a  lift  on    the  sole 
of    the     shoe    or    other    corrective 
methods.     If  the  knee-joint    is    in- 
volved, or  great  effusion  into  it  exists, 
the   prognosis   is    always    grave.      A 
tuberosity  broken  off   and  displaced 
by   a   fracture   plane   into   the  joint 
unites  in  malposition,  callus  wanders 
into  the  joint,  the  long  immobiliza- 
tion   required    leads    to    thickening 
and  restriction  of  the   synovial  sur- 
face and  the  formation  of  adhesions. 
The  final   result    may   be   complete 
ankylosis    of    the     knee-joint    with 
much  broadening,  the  under  surface 
of  the  patella  becoming  adherent  to 
the     femur.      Suppuration     of     the 
joint  is  possible.     The  long  relaxa- 
tion of  the    ligaments  from  effusion 
and  immobilization  leads  to  a  weak- 
ened joint  in  those  joints  not  stiff- 
ened as  a  result  of  the  trauma,  and 
final  function  is  much  impaired.    If 
active    massage    and    motion    treat- 
ment is  persisted   in   after  pain  has 
"'"'■  left  the  knee,   cases  which  seem   to 

offer  poor  outlook  often  give  a  final 
result  that  is  surprisingly  gotMJ.  Ten  months  or  a  year  is  not  an 
unusually  long  time  to  wait  to  obtain  good  use. 

Treatment. — Before  the  reaction  to  the  trauma  of  fracture  has 
thoroughly  set  in,  reduction  can  be  accomplished  to  a  satisfactory 
degree  in  man,\'  cases  b\'  extension  and  counter-extension  on  leg  and 
thigh  with  local  pressure  over  the  displaced  fragments.  Anesthesia 
should  l>e  employed  in  all  cases.  If  the  swelling  and  knee  distention 
have  already  taken  place  before  the  surgeon  sees  the  case,  these  require 
first  care,  as  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  manipulative  reduction  in 


Flo.  518.— Fracture  of  Iwth  bonea 
ttt  (he  upper  otid  with  lateral  and 
nnteropOBterior  diaplac^ment.  Vio- 
lence nctinR  in  a  traneverBC  plane  did 
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their  presence.  It  seems  the  best  rule  untler  these  cireuinstances 
to  elevate  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  applj'  extension  from  below  the 
knee  with  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds,  the  line  of  traction  being  one 
which  favors  correct  alignment  of  the  axis  of  the  whole  lirab.  It 
must  be  recalled  that  in  men  the  axes  of  the  tibiie  are  vertical  to  the 
ground  surface,  while  in  women  there  is  slight  bowing  on  account 
of  broader  pe!\es  and  more  widely  separated  femora.  Excellent 
results  can  be  obtained  by  the  early  application  of  tliis  traction,  if 
it  is  steadily  maintained  and  if  sufficient  weight  is  used  to  overcome 
the  muscular  action  and  thus  allow  the  unlocking  and  correct  align- 
ment of  the  fragments.  This  also  separates  the  synovial  surfaces 
of  the  joints  and  tends  to  obviate  intra-articular  adhesions  and  further 
keeps  the  joint  ligaments  stretched,  so  that  on  attempts  to  resume 
use  they  have  not  so  contracted  as  to  interfere  with  function.  In 
some  impacted  cases  the  mechanical  extension  gives  relatively  easy 
and  immediate  reduction,  which  is  held  by  a  split  plaster  cast  or  a 
wide  posterior  moulded  splint. 

Each  case  must  be  treated  to  meet  the  findings  of  the  fracture 
with  the  following  thoughts  in  mind: 

(!)  Avoidance  of  change  in  the  tibial  axis. 
■  (2)  Avoidance  of  adhesions  in,  and  ankylosis  of,  the  joint. 

{'■i)  The  prevention  of  shortening,  if  possible. 

A  cast  or  splint  which  extends  from  the  foot  well  up  onto  the  thigh 
prevents  axial  displacements  and  disappointments  after  the  permanent 
dressing  is  removed.  This  should  be  applied  while  the  leg  is  in  exten- 
sion and  under  traction.  The  continuous  extension  by  the  Buck 
apparatus  for  a  a»uple  of  weeks  pulls  many  fractures  into  the  joint 
to  a  good  position  and  after  that  time  a  plaster  encasement  onto  the 
thigh  can  replace  it.  After  the  third  week  the  patient  can  become 
ambulator\',  with  crutches  and  a  lift  under  the  well  foot  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  weight-bearing  on  the  injured  leg.  If  the  joint 
is  concerned,  the  rule  following  fracture  into  joints  should  be  adhered 
to  and  the  immobilization  made  at  least  50  per  cent,  longer;  in  these 
cases  immobilization  should  be  employed  eight  weeks  and  then  passive 
motion  and  massage  can  be  begim  gradually  and  never  to  a  painful 
extent.    After  a  year  results  are  final  in  well-cared-for  cases. 

llarely,  on  account  of  wide  separation  of  the  tuberosities  or  com- 
minuted involvement  of  the  joint,  it  seems  wise  to  open  these  fractures 
and  nail  the  fragments  closelj'  together.  This  is  a  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding to  undertake  while  the  hematoma  is  fresh  and  extends  into 
the  joint,  for  there  is  little  resistance  to  infection,  and  if  it  is  once 
started,  the  whole  joint  is  soon  involved.  After  time  for  subsidence 
and  altsorption  of  this  blood  is  allowed,  callus  formation  has  proceeded 
and  frct|ucnt]y  little  can  be  gained  by  attempts  at  nailing.  Early 
mauipuhiti\'e  rtnluction  with  steady  heavy  traction  is  by  far  the  best 
method  of  tn'utment, 

Olx-ii  fractures  of  this  character  are  very  dangerous.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  affoni  proper  drainage  and  no  chance  for  infection.    The 
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leg  is  enclosed  in  copious  dressings  after  thorough  treatment  with 
iodine  and  dressed  witli  sterile  gloves  each  time.  If  infection  follows, 
counter-openings,  and  gutta-percha  drains  shoukl  be  inserted  from 
the  dependent  portion  of  the  joint  with  avoidance  of  important 
structures.  The  early  use  of  autogenous  vaccines  obtained  from 
cultures  of  the  pus,  frequently  gives  prompt  subsidence  of  the  infec- 
tion in  the  bone  and  joint  and  should  be  invoked  in  every  case. 

Separatum  of  the  Upper  Epiphysis. — This  injury  is  rare,  and  there 
are  but  few  cases  of  the  uncomplicated  displacement  on  record.  Poland 
collected  24  cases.  This  epiphysis  unites  with  the  shaft  as  late  as 
the  twenty-fourth  year,  and  as  early  as  the  twentieth,  and  includes, 
as'  indicated  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  506),  the  whole  articular  surface 
of  the  tibia,  the  tuberosities  and  the  tubercle,  which  sometimes  has 
a  separate  centre  of  ossification  arising  about  the  eleventh  year  and 
persisting  a  year  or  two  before  fusing  with  the  rest  of  the  epiphysis. 
The  cause  is  usually  a  violent  twisting  or  wrenching  of  the  leg  and 
produces  practically  never  more  than  a  partial  displacement.  Most 
of  the  recorded  cases  are  of  movement  forward  of  the  epiphysis  on 
the  shaft,  although  the  displacement  is  sometimes  combined  with 
lateral  movement  outward.  Hutchinson'  says  that  the  separation 
at  this  epiphysis  is  rare,  because  the  insertion  of  the  interna)  lateral 
ligament,  the  ligamentum  patellae,  and  the  semimembranosis  tendon 
cover  both  the  epiphysis  and  part  of  the  diaphysis,  and  these  liga- 
ments are  powerful  connecting  retainers  of  the  epiphysis  to  the  shaft. 

Treatment. — Treatment  consists  in  early  complete  reduction  under 
anesthesia.  The  knee  is  flexed  to  relax  the  hamstring  tendons,  and 
then  the  tibia  is  pulled  forward  into  position  while  counter-extension 
is  made  on  the  thigh  above.  As  the  separation  is  through  the  soft 
epiphyseal  tissues,  they  hold  themselves  when  reduced  and  do  not 
tend  to  be  displaced  again.  Results  after  reduction  are  excellent,  and 
no  trace  of  the  fracture  remains  in  a  few  months.  If  complete  reduc- 
tion is  not  accomplished,  there  is  sharp  angular  deformity  at  the 
site  of  separation,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  leg  adapts  itself  to 
the  change  in  the  tibial  axis  enough  to  establish  good  function.  After 
reduction  no  weight  should  be  boroe  on  the  leg  for  from  four  to  eight 
weeks;  a  moulded  splint  or  a  cireular  cast  should  be  applied.  After 
this  is  removed  the  leg  should  not  be  used  until  all  tenderness  has 
gone,  and  the  patient  should  be  particularly  careful  about  climbing 
stairs  to  avoid  stumbling  or  the  pulling  out  of  the  tubercle  tliat  has 
been  involved  in  the  separation.' 

Fiactoies  of  the  Shaft  in  ita  Length,  ladadinc  Stqnamalleolar 
Fiactorea. — The  two  causes  of  these  fractures  are  direct  and  indirect 
violence.  The  former  may  be  applie<l  at  any  point  in  the  shaft  and 
results  in  fracture  of  one  or  both  bones.  Bardenheuer  has  said  that 
when  a  force  is  applied  against  the  long  axis  of  a  bone  it  resolves 
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itself  into  two  components,  one  on  the  convex  and  one  on  the  concave 
side  of  the  bone.  The  tibia  or  both  bone  fractures  of  the  leg  furnish 
the  best  example  in  their  shafts  of  this  mechanism  and  also  of  the 
mechanism  of  torsion  or  torsion  combined  with  some  flexion.  Sever^ 
distinct  types  can  be  attributed  to  direct  violence,  as  illustrated  in 
Figs.  519  and  620. 


Fig.  619.  —  Tranaveree  fracture  o( 
liotb  loK  bones  caused  by  direct  com- 
pressional  violence.  The  broken  out 
wedge-shaped  piece  is  comminuted. 


FlQ.  530.— Transveree  fracture  of  the 
tibial  shaft  with  sonie  separation  of  tbo 
lower  epiphysis,  caused  by  direct  violence. 
Fibula  unbroken. 


These  show  that  in  complete  fractures  from  direct  violence  or 
flexion  fracture,  the  transverse  separation  is  found  only  when  the 
force  is  applied  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bone.  The 
lines  of  fracture  diverge  from  the  beginning  of  the  bone  separation 
on  the  convex  side  of  the  curve  in  flexion.  They  tend  to  run  toward 
thff  concave  side  of  the  flexion  in  such  a  manner  that  a  triangular 
or  wedge-shape<l  piece  of  bone  is  burst  out  with  its  base  toward  the 
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concave  side  of  the  flexion.  This  broken-out  piece  may  be  com- 
minuted. If  the  force  of  flexion  or  direct  violence  acts  more  slowly 
or  less  vigorously,  only  one  of  these  divergent  lines  or  fissures  may 
become  complete,  so  that  an  oblique  fracture  results  (Figs.  521  and 
522).  Pure  flexion  fracture  of  the  tibia  is  not  the  common  finding. 
Such  fracture  is  more  often  located  in  the  lower  third  of  the  shaft 
where  the  cortex  is  thickened  and  the  medullar;'  cavity  is  best  defined. 
Although  it  is  true  that  pure  flexion  fracture  requires  violence  applied 
at  a  right  angle  to  avoid  the  influence  of  torsion,  this  type  may  be 
produced  indirectly  as  well  as  directly.    If  two  forces  are  applied  to 


Fig.  521. — Oblique  fracture  of  the 
tibJB  with  comminution  of  the  Bmsll 
fragment.     Fibulu   unharmed.     Cauac, 


Fio.  522. — Obliciue  fracture  of  Inth 
bones,  healed  wilh  deformity.  Note  the 
maaa  of  callus  between  fragment  enda 
where  the  perioBtoiini  was  stripped  up. 


the  leg  on  opposite  sides  and  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  a  flexion 
fracture  results  indirectly,  or,  should  these  opposing  forces  be  on  the 
same  level,  comminution  of  the  shaft  results,  with  longitudinal  fis- 
sures, and  if  one  force  is  just  above  the  other,  the  result  is  transverse 
fracture  with  lateral  displacement,  called  a  shearing  fracture  (see 
chapter  on  Etiology  and  Mechanism), 

Whether  the  fibula  is  also  fractured  depends  largely  on  its  elasticity. 
Fractures  of  the  tibial  shaft  alone  are  more  common  in  children, 
because  in  them  the  fibula  is  more  elastic.  In  adults  and  the  ul<l 
because  of  greater  rigidity,  if  the  torsion  continues  the  smaller  bone 
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'  ,  the  fibula 


tibial  fmcti 


Shtii 


I  the  iiiechai 


m  enter  i 
i;*  likely  to  sustain  a  Hexioii  fracture. 

Torsion  fnictures  of  the  tibia  or  of  both  bones  result  fri)m  torsional 
violence  at  either  cnii  of  the  limb,  that  is,  with  the  foot  am!  ankle 
fixed,  the  torsion  coining  from  the  trunk  above  as  it  is  swung  around, 
or  the  limb  above  is  fixed  and  the  twisting  force  is  appHral  at  the  lower 
end.  Spiral  fractures  are  more  common  in  the  leg  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Imdy.  In  young  Individuals, 
on  account  of  a  higher  coefficiency  of  elas- 
ticity in  the  bone»,  the  spirals  of  shaft 
fractures  are  steeper  and  longer  (Fig. 
■Wil).  It  seems  also  true  that,  because 
external  rotation  of  the  mobile  peripheral 
part  of  the  leg  is  more  common  than 
internal  rotation  arising  from  the  swin;;- 
iiig  of  the  trunk,  spiral  fractures  of  the 
right  leg  are  left-handed,  that  is,  the 
curve  passes  down  as  a  staircase  with  a 
left-handed  turn,  and  spiral  fractures  of 
the  left  leg  are  right-handed.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  are  those  cases 
caused  by  internal  n>tatinn  of  the  limb 
from  the  trunk  swingiu);  above.  Conse- 
quently we  expect  the  same  type  of  frac- 
ture, whether  the  foot  or  lower  leg  is 
rotated  violently  outward  on  the  fixed 
limb  above,  or  whether  the  trunk  rotates 
the  proximal  portion  of  the  limb  inward 
while  the  foot  is  fixed.  In  true  obliqne 
fracture  caused  by  flexion  the  pointed 
ends  of  the  fragments  He  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  bone,  as  illustrated  in  the 
diagram  mo<lified  tnHn  v.  Bruns,  but  in 
torsion  spiral  fracture  of  the  tibia  the  sharp 
ends  are  usually  on  the  same  side  (the  pos- 
terior surface)  of  the  shaft,  connected  by 
a  longitudinal  line  which  runs  down  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  shaft  (Fig.  524). 

Shaft  fractures  of  the  leg  lx>nes  assume  all  the  varieties  of  displac-e- 
ment.  They  are  transverse,  buckling,  oblique,  with  and  without 
overriding  and  rotation,  comminuted,  and  in  a  large  percentage 
involve  lioth  bones.  Oblique  fractures  from  compression  when  the 
fragments  are  completely  separated  are  constantly  rotated  through 
a  varying  angle  (Fig.  526).  These  fractures  may  be  opened  from 
within  by  the  sharp  points  of  bone,  or  in  direct  violence  are  frequently 
opened  at  the  time  of  injury  by  the  trauma.  The  nutrient  artery 
may  be  broken  off  at  its  [toiiit  of  entrance  or  other  arteries  and  nerves 
in  the  leg  injured,  but  these  complications  are  quite  rare. 


the  shuft  In : 
the   alotp  > 

scparntion. 
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In  the  pathology  of  the  healing,  complications  arise  as  follows: 
Adherence  of  tendons  and  miisdes  to  the  callus,  shortening  of  the  leg 
from  incomplete  reduction,  change  in  the  axis  of  the  distal  portion 
of  the  leg  leading  to  an  improper  weight-bearing  line  and  its  compliea- 


Fia.  524.  — '  Spiral  fracture  of  the 
shaft  in  a  forty-year-old  mao.  The 
spiral  is  rather  abrupt.    Callus  of  repair 


Fio.  G26. — LoDB  spiral  fracture  of  both  leg 
bones  Been  from  the  side.  There  is  some  over- 
riding and  anteropoBterior  diapiacement  with 
ouKulatioD  in  the  lex.  This  type  may  easily 
puncture  the  skin  roverina- 


tions  (Fig.  526).  Excess  callus  ts  rare  in  the  leg.  Thickening  of  the 
leg  with  edema  of  the  distal  portion  and  interference  with  circulation 
arise  from  incomplete  reduction.  Delayed  union,  fibrous  union,  or 
non-union  are  more  common  in  the  leg  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
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body,  ill  the  author's  experience,  and  yet  with  careful  attempts  at 
reduction  these  results  do  not  happen  in  nn)rc  than  3  iier  cent,  of  all 
cases. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — Tlie  position  of  these  two  twnos  beneatli  tlie 
superficial  tissues  makes  diagnosis  easy.  Pain,  change  in  the  leg 
axis,  sweliing,  and  loss  of  function  are  constant  findings.  Crepitus 
is  very  frequently  found,  and  the  deformity  is  usually  so  apparent 
to  the  eye  that  measurements  of  the  leg  are  not  needed  to  verify 
overriding  or  shortening  (Figs.  527  and  528).  By  passing  the  fingers 
down  the  crest  of  the  tibia  the  surgeon  can  find  the  point  of  bony 
separation,  or  in  incomplete  fracture  can  locate  the  point  of  constant 
recurring  tenderness.  The  same  procedure 
along  the  sliaft  of  the  fibula  gives  positive 
findings  in  both  bone  fractures.  Incomplete 
fractures,  or  the  extent  of  radiating  cracks,  of 
triangular  fragments,  and  of  torsion  fractures 
are  shown  clearly  by  roentgenogram. 

Treatment. — The  spare  covering  of  these 
two  bones  by  the  leg  tissues,  the  strength  of 
the  muscles  covering  them,  and  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  prolonged  extension  make  good 
results  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  treatment. 
It  appears  that  no  ideal  treatment  has  yet 
been  devised  for  oblique  or  torsion  fractures 
involving  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  or  both  bones 
of  the  leg.  Incomplete  or  fissure  fractures, 
fractures  of  one  bone  with  little  displacement, 
transverse  or  shearing  fractures  are  amenable 
to  satisfactory  treatment.  Manipulation  with 
extension  under  anesthesia  suffices  to  give  good 
reduction,  and  treatment  should  aim  to  fulfill 
these  conditions  previously  mentioned: 

(1)  It  should  overcome  axial  deformity  in 
the  leg. 

(2)  Shortening  should  be  avoided. 

(3)  Complications,   such   as   delayed  union, 
adherence  of  tendons,  chronic  swelling  of  the  distal  portion  and  loss 
of  function  should  be  guarded  against. 

In  alt  types,  except  the  oblique  and  torsion  fractures,  early  proper 
reduction  meets  these  requirements.  If  needed  to  overcome  displace- 
ment the  mechanical  extension  can  be  used  and  a  circular  cast  or 
moulded  splint  applied,  immobilizing  both  knee  and  ankle.  Routine 
treatment  consists  in  the  placing  of  the  leg  in  a  comfortably  padded 
fracture  box  or  blanket  splint,  the  application  of  ice  for  a  few  days 
until  the  swelling  is  gone,  and  then  reduction.  Kanavel'  has  sug- 
gested a  combined  board  and  blanket  splint  which  is  easily  made  and 

'  Sure.,  Gynec.  and  OboL,  Jiidb,  1906. 


Fio.  526.  —  Healing 
fracture  of  the  tibia.  De- 
formity with  overridiDK 
and  callus  development. 
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by  means  of  the  piete  naile<l  acntss  the  ends  of  the  loii^tuHinul  l>«anl 
(see  i'ip^.  r)2'J  and  SiiO),  holds  tht'  leg  stea«lily  np  fmm  siigfjing  into 
the  betl.  All  circular  nists  slioiiltl  he  cut  open  and  rehandagccl  at  the 
time  of  application.    Fonr  to  six  weeks  will  give  good  nnion.     After 


Fiu.  527.— A  nimnirjii  type  of  flhalt  fracture 
of  hulh  luiics.  The  tHm]a  in  bnikeu  ou  a 
higher  level  und  a  piece  is  split  oB  the  tilna 
su  that  (here  is  lateral  and  angular  displace- 
ment.   C'c)nipreH»iiiii    eonihined    with    torsion 


Fill.  528. — CompreHsioii  fracture  <il 
both  butieo,  the  fibula  breaking  nller 
the  tibia,  Niit«  the  rallua  aiiH  the 
opportunity  for  u)^y  deformity  if 
lictter  reduction  is  not  made. 


three  weeks  the  leg  can  be  removed  daily  from  the  cast  for  mas.sage 
and  passive  motion. 

Tenotomy  of  the  calcaneus  tendon  has  been  suggested  as  a  means  of 
overcoming  the  contraction  of  tlie  soleus  and  gastrocnemius  muscles. 
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This  I  have  dune  in  a  few  cases  and  been  able  to  secure  easier  reduc- 
tion, but  the  cases  did  not  turn  out  well  otherwise,  and  it  is  a  debatable 
question  whether  the  leg  ever  regains  full  power  when  this  tendon  is 
cut.  Wharton'  considers  this  measure  gmnl  practice  in  irreducible 
cases.     G.   G.   Davis,  discussing  this  point,   recalls  the  anatomical 


and  mechanical  facts  of  the  leg  muscles  division  into  four  groups: 
first,  the  anterior  set,  composed  of  the  anterior  tibial,  the  extensor 
hallucis  and  the  extensor  communis  digitorum;  second,  the  posterior 
Bet,  the  tibialis  posticus,  the  flexors  of  the  toes  and  great  toe;  third. 


the  three  abductors,  the  peroiiei  which  do  not  influence  flexion  and 
extension  to  any  great  extent;  and  lastly  the  calf  musi.'les,  the  gastroc- 
nemius, soleus  and   plantaris,  which  really  have  nothing  to  oppose 
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them.  If  the  calcaneus  tendon  is  cut,  we  should  look  for  a  mustrle 
balance  in  the  leg,  but,  as  mentioned,  the  tenotomy  may  do  per- 
manent harm  to  the  calf  muscles.  Davis  su^^ts  that  to  get  rid  of 
their  action  the  leg  should  be  placed  in  Pott's  position,  i.  e.,  6exed 
on  its  outside,  following  which  reduction  may  be  much  easier  (Figs. 
5.31  and  532).- 

Mechanical  extension  with  force  of  10()  to  150  pounds  applied  by 
the  portable  apparatus,  or  while  the  patient  is  on  the  fracture  table, 


F[a.  532.— Lal«nil  viow  of  Fig.  531.  Tbere  ii  prac- 
tically DO  anteroposterior  aDsular  deFormity  nor  much 
Bhortening. 

^ves  a  happy  result,  if  it  is  maintained  until  the  circular  cast  has 
hardened.  This  must  be  applied  over  copious  padding,  and  if  the 
primary  fracture  reaction  has  subside«l  In  the  leg  the  cast  may  not 
have  to  be  cut  open;  but  the  toes  must  be  watched  for  coldness  and 
lack  of  capillary  circulation,  and  if  pain  or  numbness  appear,  the  cast 
is  split  open  at  once.  I  have  had  no  pressure  sores  or  untoward  results 
in  cases  treated  in  the  last  four  jcars,  but  do  frequently  find  one- 
fourth  to  three-eighths  inch  shortening.    A  few  cases  treated  by  this 
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methwl  are  reported  by  Pec'kham.'  Other  means  of  ubtainin^;  length 
and  lessening  deformity  consist  in  applying  the  plaster  first  to  the 
foot  and  leg  above,  leaving  the  site  of  fracture  open.  Extension  is 
then  applied  over  the  foot  portion  to  lengthen  the  leg,  the  fragments 
are  manipulated  into  place  and  held  there  while  additional  plaster 
is  applied  outside  of  the  two  parts  already  on  the  leg  to  make  one 
continuous  cast.  This  is  open  to  the  objection  that  one  cannot  lie 
sure  of  the  effect  of  the  pressure  on  the  casted  foot.  The  site  of  frac- 
ture tends  to  swell  and  become  edematous  and  may  interfere  with 


distal  circulation.     If  it  is  necessary  to  split  the  cast,  the  plaster 
frequently  cracks  apart  and  the  extension  force  is  lost. 

Oblique  and  torsion  fractures  may  be  happily  reduced  by  means 
of  extension,  but  the  slightest  relaxation  of  the  extending  force  permits 
a  sliding  past  of  the  oblique  surfaces  so  that  the  deformity  recurs 
(Figs.  533  and  534).  This  is  difficult  to  avoid  by  any  means.  The 
use  of  mechanical  extension,  and  the  application  of  a  plaster  encase- 
ment which  is  allowed  to  harden  before  the  extension  is  loosened  may 
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be  successful.  A  Thomas  splint  with  continuous  traction  or  an  exten- 
sion applied  by  adhesive  from  a  point  below  the  fracture,  ma\'  be 
useful,  but  though  good  axial  replacement  may  be  thus  obtained, 
results  in  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  manifest  some  shortening  or  loss 
of  function  arising  from  tendon  interference  or  chronic  swelling.  No 
weight  should  be  borne  on  oblique  fractures  until  the  callus  is  very 
firm,  ten  to  twelve  weeks,  and  six  to  eight  months  is  not  too  much 
disability  after  severe  grades  of  this  injury. 


Flo.  336,— Plalsd  reduction  ot  spiral 

fracture  of  tho  tibia,  applied  on  lalfirai 


Flo.  636.  — Plalod  rediiction  of  i 
oblique  fracture  of  the  tibia.  Note  Ih 
the  plate  is  not  set  on  the  anterior  flu 
face  of  the   bone  just  beneath   the  i: 


Operative  Treatment. — The  statement  concerning  ideal  treatment 
and  results  made  in  the  preceding  paragraph  finds  application  here. 
The  best  reductions  and  maintenance  are  obtained  by  the  Lane  plate. 
The  scant  covering  of  the  leg,  the  difficulty  of  approximating  and 
tightly  closing  the  skin  after  the  operation  of  plating  favor  infections 
in  thesw  opened  legs.  Plates  should  be  large  and  with  sufficient  screws 
to  hold  the  leg  firmly,  and  it  is  the  best  practice  to  apply  them  on  the 
lateral  aspect  of  the  bone  where  they  can  be  covered  by  the  thick 
muscles,  as  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  not  lie  immediately  beneath  the 
incision  and  its  closure  (Figs.  5.35,  536,  537,  and  538).  If  infection  is 
late  and  of  mild  character,  or  the  operator  chooses  to  ignore  it  alto- 
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gt'tliiT  in  liis  treatmi'iit,  pruferriiiji  to  get  gotnl  approximation  and 
remove  liis  plate  at  tin."  earliest  opportiniity  after  union,  this  treat- 
ment may  be  the  best  of  all,  though  two  operations  are  needed  and 
tile  possibility  of  chronic  osteomyelitis  exists.     I  have  seen  many 


;.    537.  —  End-rcai 
iriMifthptLlMB.    Th. 

l-II'lUKh    UIIll   IHlllcl 

iif  the  lowpr  fruRnipi 
Hrinie      BU|>i>intt 
rulliia  iicvprrltdrn! 


(Ii»|>]a 


53N. — v\ii  example  of  inefficient 
I  ill  fracture  ul  Ixith  leg  bonca.  The 
Kaa  tiKi  Hhiin  and  iiniliubly  there 
lAulTii-ii'iit  oxlernsl  support  iipplie<l 
K)ii.rl  II  peri'H]  Ml  that  the  plate  had 
r  the  Klrewt  (if  weight -honriug  liefore 


cases  of  disability  of  one  or  two  years  following  infection  about  Lane 
plates  applied  on  the  tibia,  especially  in  the  lower  third  of  the  bone. 
The  time  of  removal  in  most  of  these  oases  had  not  been  delayed. 
Itecently  I  resected  one-third  of  the  tibial  shaft  subperiosteally  to 
rern<ive  necrotic  anil  ununited  bone  one  year  after  plating,  the  plate 
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having  been  taken  out  two  months  after  insertion,  fragments  of  bone, 
some  containing  screw  holes,  having  been  discharged  in  the  meantime. 
One  case  which  was  of  interest  followed  a  gunshot  fracture  of  the 
tibia.  Some  weeks  after  the  original  injury  a  surgeon  opened  the  leg 
and  put  it  in  good  alignment  by  the  application  of  an  eight-screw 
plate.  A  good  recovery  with  an  aseptic  wound  and  good  function 
resulted.  Thirteen  months  later  the  patient  came  into  my  hands 
with  some  soreness  in  the  shin  and  a  small  sinus  developing.  The 
plate  was  a  source  of  irritation,  infection  had  started  about  it,  and 
I  had  to  remove  it.  In  doing  so  I  observed  that  the  bone  at  the 
lower  end  had  grown  around  the  plate 
firmly.  It  had  to  be  chiseled  loose. 
Prompt  recovery  from  infection  and 
disability  resulted.  Another  case  oper- 
ated in  the  same  week  had  been  plated 
I         (J     1  \  some  three  months  before  with  apparent 

1^7^  \  aseptic  result,  but  had  little  function 

1.       Kr-V         I  \  on  account  of  the  short  time  since  frac- 

V   |K^     'j    Jl  \  ture.    The  man  came  to  me  with  a  sinus 

W  ^:  '}^>^^\  \  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  case, 

j     ^  "T  \\  Thb  plate  was  removed  and  the  wound 

left  open  for  drainage,  but  the  infection 
in  thb  tibia,  although  apparently  no 
more  extensive  than  in  the  first  case 
mentioned,  took  nearly  nine  months 
to  quiet  down  and  close.  These  two 
examples  were  in  men  in  different  voca- 
tions and  with  different  personal  care 
and  resistance.  The  one  who  carried 
the  plate  nearly  a  year  was  a  well- 
nourished  business  man  of  excellent 
habits  who  had  no  focal  Infection  that 
could  be  discovered;  the  other  was  a 
rulroad  switchman  with  many  unhy- 
gienic habits  and  infected  teeth,  was 
not  well  nourished  nor  of  high  resist- 
ance. Such  factors  as  these  should  be 
considered  in  selecting  cases  for  internal 
splints,  in  the  leg  particularly.  When  infection  first  manifests  itself  . 
the  plate  should  be  removed  and  the  bone  not  disturbed.  It  is  wise 
to  prepare  an  autogenous  vaccine  from  cultures  taken  at  the  time  of 
operation. 

Souttar'  suggested  a  right  angle  plate  built  like  a  T  steel  beam  with 
one  arm  lacking,  which  appears  L-shaped  on  cross  section.  I  have 
used  a  slightly-modified  type  of  the  plates  on  lower  third  tibia  frac- 
tures and  like  them  very  much  (Fig.  Kt9).  The  fragments  are  brought 


Flo.  639.  —  Operative  reductioD 
at  a  fracture  ol  both  bones  Dear  the 
ankte  by  a  modified  steel  Souttar 
plate.  The  skin  olips  ihow  the 
ieocti)  ot  the  inoisioD.  Only  one 
angle  of  the  plate  ahows.  the  other, 
containinit  tlis  screws  is  set  at  a 
right  aagle  oa  the  ioDer  surface  ot 
the  tibia. 


>  Ann.  o[  Su)v..  November,  1913. 
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into  apposition  by  open  operation,  and  by  means  of  a  circular  saw  a 
slut  IS  out  into  them,  crossing  the  line  of  fracture  in  a  iongittKiinal 
direction.  Into  this  slot  the  right-angled  wing  of  the  {ilate  is  slipped 
and  tightly  pounded  until  the  other  wing,  which  I  have  had  made 
with  a  slight  curve,  fits  down  flatly  onto  the  outer  surface  of  the 
shaft.  This  portion  has  screw  holes  in  it,  and  when  the  screws  are 
insertfil  the  plate  is  found  clamped  down  very  firmly  to  both  frag- 
ments, the  slight  curve  mentioned  allowing  the  outer  tip  to  bite  down 
against  the  bone  and  give  great  security.  The  wing  buried  In  the 
bone  tissue  prevents  lateral  movement,  the  wing  fastened  along  the 
shaft  surface  prevents  motion  in  the  anteroposterior  plane  as  would 
a  Lane  plate,  and  the  whole  gives  perfect  and  very  firm  apposition. 

Wires  are  frequently  used  to  hold  the  fragments  togeUier.  Silver 
or  phosphor-bronze  wires  inserted  through  holes  made  in  the  cortex 
have  little  value  in  holding  these  figments  together  unless  the  frac- 
ture is  distinctly  transverse.  If  it  can  be  reduced,  even  by  open 
operation,  simple  reduction  without  the  wires  often  holds,  and  it  is 
better  to  omit  the  foreign  body.  A  more  favorable  method  is  to 
wrap  firmly  several  strands  of  phosphor-bronze  wires  around  spiral 
fragments  to  hold  them  together.  Strauss'  has  suggested  the  use  of 
a  filigree  of  woven  strands  of  catgut  applied  around  the  bone  to  hold 
it  in  position. 

Other  valuable  methods  are  those  using  external  clamps  or  rods 
which  penetrate  into  the  fragments  and  bring  them  into  line.  Free- 
man' advocated  their  use  through  small  skin  incisions,  fixation  clamps 
or  sterilized  plaster  of  Paris  holding  the  rods  in  position  of  good  bone 
alignment  (see  chapter  on  Operative  Treatment).  Sabotte's  and 
Parkhill's  clamps  are  essentially  the  same,  but  Sabotte  has  given  up 
their  use  except  in  cases  of  infected  open  fractures. 

The  nail  extension  in  accordance  with  Steinmann's  method  is  also 
used  in  the  leg.  Lyie*  presented  3  cases  so  treated,  2  of  which  were  of 
both  bones  of  the  leg.  One  was  an  open  comminuted  fracture  which 
was  treated  by  the  nail  extension  for  nineteen  days  and  then  put 
in  a  plaster  encasement;  the  other  was  an  infected  comminuted  open 
fracture  treated  by  this  extension  for  forty-seven  days.  Woodward' 
is  enthusiastic  over  this  method  and  finds  that  the  anatomical  results 
are  all  that  could  be  desired  (see  general  chapter  on  Treatment  for 
Ilackenbruck's  method). 

Comment.1  on  Steinmann's  Nail  Externum. — The  disadvantages 
belonging  to  this  method  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

Infection  in  the  nail  tract,  necrosis  of  the  skin  of  the  heel,  and 
osteomyelitis  or  other  sequences.  By  adhering  to  a  strict  asepsis  in 
operating,  using  a  steel  nail  with  the  end  pointed,  and  plastering 
over  the  wounds  with  collodion  dressings  the  operator  can  avoid 
nnich  trouble.  In  practice  I  use  a  smooth-polished,  steel  rod,  which 
1  obtain  in  two-foot  sections.    A  piece  sufficiently  long  is  cut  off  and 
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one  end  hluntly  pointed  with  a  file.    Tlie  [xiint  for  inserttoii  is  selected 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  heel  about  the  muiilie  of  the  bone,  the  skin 


i 


drawn  down  a  bit  and  an  uicision  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long 
made  with  a  sharp  sealpel  down  to  the  bone.    This  opening  is  retracted 


and  the  nail  driven  through  the  calcaneus  exactly  parallel  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot.    As  the  nail  point  arrives  at  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  a 
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small  inciaidii  over  the  uncoDiiiig  |x>int  is  made  by  the  assistant,  while 
tht'  operator  drives  the  nail  on  through,  leaving  an  et|ual  projection 
on  either  side.  The  collodion  dressings  are  at  onee  applied,  followed 
by  sterile  dressings  and  bandage.  Outside  of  this  dressing  the  two 
nail  ends  ap|Kmr. 

Heavy  copper  or  picture  wire  is  used  as  a  loop  over  the  ends  to  har- 
ness the  extension  {see  Figs.  541)  and  Ml).  To  prevent  this  from 
slipping  off,  a  shorter  loop  is  applied  to  hold  the  two  ends  together 
across  the  sole  like  a  stirrup.  Suflicient  weight,  at  least  fifteen  pounds 
ill  an  ;idull.  nnist  lie  applied  to  overcnmc  shortening.    The  leg  is  bul- 


exteiiHicni,  Picture  tiikcii  thp  liny 
leu  was  removed  fnini  the  nut 
whtph  hnd  been  applied  when  l.he 
nail  WB«  romoved  twenty-one  dnya 


stered  on  a  padded  hoard  held  in  position  by  narrow  sand-hags  laterally, 
and  frequent  inspection  is  made  that  the  attendant  maj'  be  assured 
that  ever>thing  is  in  position  and  that  the  weight  is  pulling.  The 
foot  ftf  the  bed  should  be  elevatefl  {see  Figs.  542  and  543), 

Overcorrection  can  rarely  occur.  The  formation  of  a  fistula  is 
generally  caused  by  too  long  maintenance  of  the  extension,  errors  In 
technic  of  insertion,  or  of  asepsis  of  withdrawal.  The  smooth  rod  gives 
little  difficulty.     The  cases  I  have  treated  by  this  method  gave  no 
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rise  in  temperature.  Spiegel'  discusses  18  cases,  14  of  which  were 
for  leg  fractures.  Fistula  (le\eliiped  5  times  in  8  cases,  necrosis  (bed- 
sore) was  present  in  8  cases,  requiring  an  average  of  nineteen  days  to 
heal  and  furnishing  a  chance  for  infection.  Swelling  in  the  ankle- 
joint  may  result  during  or  after  the  extension,  just  as  after  mechanical 
extension  and  the  application  of  plaster  encasements,  but  ankle  stiff- 
ness caused  hy  nail  extensi()n  in  the  foot  yields  to  treatment  more 
readily  than  stiffness  caused  by  plaster  immobilization.  In  Spiegel'.^; 
cases  the  nail  broke  three  times,  I  believe  because  it  was  of  too  small 
size.  Other  complications,  as  the  nail  cutting  through  the  bone, 
and  healing  of  the  fracture  with  deformity  or  knock-knee,  arise  from 
technical  errors  in  the  size  of  the  nail  and  insufficient  postoperative 
care  of  the  maintenance  of  position. 

Other  modifications  have  been  made  for  this  extension  by  Nov6- 
Josserand,  and  Rendu  and  Michel.*  They  have  adopted  a  .sort  of 
plaster  breeches,  using  the  pelvis  and  sound  thigh  which  are  attached 
to  the  head  of  the  bed  by  straps  for  counter-extension.  This  method 
is  applicable  to  children  who  cannot  be  restrained  and  are  not  old 
enough  to  realize  the  importance  of  holding  the  leg  in  position. 

Waegner*  made  a  report  on  70  cases  of  fracture  treated  by  nail  exten- 
sion. He  contrasts  his  cases  with  K6rber's70  cases  reported  in  1911,* 
Twenty-four  of  Korber's  cases  suppurated,  9  lightly;  12  had  fistula;. 
Waegner's  70  cases  were  treated  with  no  infection  at  all.  In  11  of 
them  he  obtained  a  thick  drop  of  secretion  after  the  nail  was  removed. 
Cultures  made  of  this  secretion  showed  Staphylococcus  albus  4  times, 
sareinie  alba  5  times,  and  no  culture  twice.  There  were  no  complica- 
tions, as  the  patients  were  all  reactionless  and  59  of  them  had  per- 
fectly dry  wounds.  He  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  considering  this 
method  a  surgical  one,  to  he  performed  with  surgical  asepsis,  and  in 
surgical  surroundings,  especially  in  connection  with  the  care  of  foot 
and  the  removal  of  the  nail.  * 

Gelinsky*  uses  a  wu^  extension  from  the  heel,  but  he  does  not  bore 
through  the  calcaneus.  He  prefers  to  put  the  wire  through  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tendo  Achilles,  avoiding  vessels  and  nerves.  The  extension 
is  brought  out  over  a  small  splint  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  which  is 
attached  by  adhesive  plaster.  An  extension  line  to  the  weight  is  also 
applied  to  the  forefoot,  so  that  each  part  of  the  foot  bears  one-half 
of  the  force,  and  the  line  of  traction  corresponds  to  the  leg  axis.  This 
application,  he  believes,  is  the  only  perfect  and  safe  method  of  applying 
extension  to  the  foot  in  malleolar  and  supramalleolar  fractures  (see 
description  under  Calcaneus  Fractures). 

Very  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  the  intramedullary  splint 
of  autogenous  bone.  This  should  be  firm  enough  in  the  medullary 
cavity  to  hold  the  fragments  in  position,  and  is  rather  difficult  to  insert 

I  Disser.  Berlin.  1913,  Accidents  in  Nail  Eiteaaoa.     'Revue  d'Orthop.,  1913,  v,  487. 

•  Vcthandl.  d.  deutsch.  Gesselach.  t.  Chir.,  Berlia,  1914,  iliii.  i  Teil,  201-3. 

'  MQnch.  med.  Wohnschr. 

'Zpntrnllil.  (.  Chir.  Leipiig,  xli.  No.34;  also  Zentialbl.  [.  Chir.,  Leipiig.  1913.  p.  S12. 
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when  the  tibia  aliiiie  is  brtiken,  unless  the  interosseous  ligament  is 
cut  through  for  a  short  distance  to  allow  the  fra^ents  to  \k  turned 
out  of  the  wound  (Fig.  544).  Good  alignment  can  always  be  obtained 
by  this  method,  though  some  shortening  may  persist  as  the  fragments 
tend  to  slip  past  each  other  nn  account  of  their  obliquity.  Ivory  screws 
or  nails,  wire  nails  and  metai  screws  are  useful  in  selected  cases,  depend- 
ing largely  on  the  operator's  skill  and  custom  (Figs,  545, 54ft,  and  547). 


Fid.  54-1.  —  Fracture  nf  l)oth  Imnes  Fio.  545. — Anteroptalerior  view  <if  (he 

treated  hy  iin  intrnniedullary  peg.     The  preceding  fi|Curo.     A  lonK  peg  is 

Hlignmeiit  in  good.    Skin  cliiis  on  akin  to  give  stability  to  thia  repair. 
edfte. 


Open  fractures  arising  from  the  causative  violence  or  from  fragment 
penetration  are  treated  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  for  those 
cases  in  the  general  chapter  on  Treatment.  Bryant'  advocates  the 
immediate  application  of  a  plaster  encasement  about  these  legs  after 
the  limb  is  shaved  and  the  wound  protected  with  gutta-percha.  The 
cast  is  then  cut  open  over  the  wound  and  the  edges  of  the  plaster  are 

'  Tr.  Am.  Sutr.  Aaan..  1912.  xxx. 
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protected  completely  by  gutta-percha  to  prevent  soiling  and  to 
allow  drainage  and  dressing.  The  limb  is  swung  up  in  elastic  suspen- 
sion by  rubber  bairds.  The  same  result  is  accomplished  bj-  the  use  ot 
an  interrupted  cast  bound  together  by  U-shaped  bands  of  metal 
over  the  open  wound  (see  Fig.  548). 


Via.  540. — Repair  of  spiral  fracture 
ot  the  shaft  by  intramedulloiy  peB.  This 
postoperative  picture  shows  a  slight  over- 
riding, but  the  clinical  result  was  perfect. 


FiQ.  547. — Repair  of  spiral  frar- 
turo  by  iatramedullary  bone  splint. 
Note  that  some  ovorridmg  pcrgials. 


The  complications  of  delayed  and  non-union  are  frequent  in  the  shaft 
of  these  bones,  especially  in  the  lower  part.  The  easiest  method  tif 
treatment  is  for  the  surgeon  to  put  on  a  firm  plaster  encasement  which 
will  allow  the  patient  to  become  ambulatory  and  to  bear  a  little  weight 
on  the  r<M»t  as  lie  gets  about  with  crutches.  If  this  fails,  the  ends  of 
tile  fragments  may  be  drilled  aseptically  or  a  regular  open  operation 
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performed.  Intratnedullapy  autogenous  bone  splinting  is  the  best 
treatment,  and  must  be  supplemented  by  freshening  of  the  fragment 
ends.  An  inlay  graft  has  also  been  advocated  by  some  operators 
{Fig.  549). 


I  lenderson'  suggests  the  cutting  of  a  long,  bevelled  slot  running  into 
both  fragments.  From  one  side  a  longer  piece  is  cut;  tliat  is  taken 
out  and  inserted  into  the  equivalent  slot  of  the  shorter  fragment 
and  bridges  across  the  site  of  fracture,  while  the  shorter  fragment 
removed  from  the  slot  fills  in  the  remaining  deficiency  (Fig.  550). 
Albee'  also  uses  this  method.  It  works  admirably  in  simple  cases  of 
non-union  with  little  tlisplacement;  in  fresher  fractures  the  inlay  has  * 
less  holding  power  and  needs  wires  or  accessory  nails  for  maintaining 
the  position  of  the  splint  and  fragments.    Lyle^  records  a  case  of  both 


Flc.  &41». — DiiiuritiTjmiilif  representation  uf  Gollies  Imiic  wnlgiiig.  The  nccltcc-vhuped 
IHftva  are  revpraod  iittiT  mnioval,  the  operator  taking  paim  to  be  sure  that  ono  piceo 
is  Inn^r  (hail  Ihf  "Iher  »>  that  it  will  overlap  the  frurture  plane  when  Iranaposed, 

Ixmc  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  ununited  after  three  and  a 
half  months,  which  was  then  treated  by  Bier's  method.  He  injected 
21)  to  ;!()  c.c.  of  the  patient's  own  blood  around  the  bones  every  six 
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days,  using  sterile  albolene  to  prevent  dotting,  and  after  the  eighth 
injection  obtained  union.    It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  time 


Fio.  550. — Albce'B  method  of  inlay  lione  btbII.     Small  l)one  dowels  hold  tbe  iaiay  i 


element,  the  irritation  of  the  needle,  the  blood,  or  the  albolene  was 
the  main  factor  in  producing  union,  but  these  elements  coupled  with 
patience  are  well  worth  trial  (Figs.  551,  552,  553,  554,  and  555). 


Fia.  551  Fla.  SS2  Fio.  553 

Fia.  551. — Ununited  fracture  of  the  tibia  of  two  yean'  stAlidiDK.    The  lex  haa  a  taiae 

poiat  of  motion  io  its  middle  and  waa  held  in  fleiiiui  from  muscular  contraction. 
Fia.  552. — Side  view  o(  Fig.  551,  ahoning  the  aneularjly  of  the  teg. 
F:o.  653,— Repair  of  ununited  fracture  of  the  tibia  by  an  inlay  graft  after  fastening 

the  ends  of  fragments.     A  emnlJ  nail  in  upper  end  of  graft  to  hold  it  in  plaee. 

Prognosis.— The  ■pTogTuma  of  leg  fractures  involving  the  shaft  is 
in  must  cases  hopeful.    Some  shortening  is  present  in  70  per  cent,  of 
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cases;  this  is  compensated  for  by  i 
of  the  shoe.    Edema  of  the  leg,  ve 


1  additional  Mft  or  two  on  the  sole 
OU3  stasis  below  the  fracture,  and 


pain  may  be  present  for  many  weeks.     Function  usuallj'  improves 
rapidly  after  use  is  attempted,  provided  the  callus  is  finn  and  the 
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alignment  is  good.    The  outlook  for  younger  individuals  is  brigh 
than  for  those  in  later  life. 

Separation  of  the  Lower  Epqihysis. — This  happens  more  frequen 
than  separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis  and  is  caused  hy  twists  of  1 
foot  and  other  indirect  violence,  as  in  falls,  or  by  forced  dorsal 
plantar  flexion  of  the  foot  with  a  continuation  of  the  force  in  a  late 
or  shearing  manner.  As  the  cause  alwajs  contains  some  torsion  for 
it  is  a  common  finding  to  have  a  spiral  split  running  into  the  shaft 
the  bone.  This  is  not  a  long  plane  of  separation  and  is  usually  of  l 
outer  surface,  i.  e.,  next  to  the  fibula,  as  most  of  the  torsions  are 
that  direction.  When  the  epiphysis  is  displaced  backward  (as  in  F 
556)  the  posterior  surface  of  the  diaphysis  may  be  split  off,  Cottt 
in  1908,  found  that  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts  General  H» 


Fig.  557, — Epiphyseal  »cparntion  iif 
both  leg  boiiea  at  the  lower  end  acrum- 
panietl  hy  a  second  fracture  of  the 
iibula  a  little  higher. 


Fio.  558. — .Anteroposterior  vi 
557.  Note  the  lateral  displac 
iiddition  to  the  anteropiwlerior 
the  first  view. 


pital  contained  15  cases  of  this  separation,  only  5  of  which  involve 
the  epiphysis  alone;  in  the  other  10  the  diaphysis  was  also  concerne- 
(Figs.  557, 558,  559,  and  560).  The  ages  of  these  cases  were  from  se\'e: 
to  seventeen  years.  Poland  states  that  these  injuries  occur  usuall; 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  seventeen  years,  that  1  out  of  28  ease 
was  under  nine  years  of  age,  namely,  six  years  (Figs.  561  and  562), 

The  question  of  interference  with  gron'th  is  an  important  one 
as  it  is  of  all  epiphyseal  separations,  particularly  so  in  this  rejtioi 
which  is  so  intimately  concerne<l  with  the  function  of  locomotion 
Coolidge'  expresses  the  opinion  that  1  out  of  S  or  10  of  these  epiphysea 
separations  resnlt  in  no  growth,  and  cites  his  own  case  as  an  example 
When  six  years  old  he  fell  off  a  fence,  and  the  foot  was  found  to  h< 
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Kmsc  and  flabb\'  l)ut  without  open  wound.  The  case  was  treateil  as 
a  fracture  with  a  good  result.  A  year  later  there  began  to  appear  ou 
tlie  outer  side  of  the  ankle  a  bunch  which  grt^w  stea^lily  larger  and  on 
account  of  which  a  brace  was  worn  for  four  years  which  made  pressure 
on  this  nuuss,  with  no  result  except  the  pain  it  cause*!.  Tlie  deformity 
increased  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  it  stoppe<l  with  the  leg 
one  and  a  half  inches  short,  impaired  in  its  ankle  motions,  and  pos- 


/ 

Fill.  iVJ.— Ki.i|'liJ-W!>l   wi>u- 
niliou  i>f  liolli  lxiiii-8  al  Ihi'  l<>w(>r 
■ii<l  witliii  pliiiit'or  w'lHinitioii 
■iiti-riiiK  Ihc  iiiiklp-joiiit  hikI  » 

™.-turo   ..f  llu-    filHilu    hiKhirr. 

)iii'   ruurliiilpH   lliat    thi-    joint 

// 

nirtiilx'    wen-    r«c>i)ii clary    iiiitl 
:iUSfJ  by  limjiLtmliNHl  ]m-»iin.. 

l'-..i.  r,m.- 

I  i.lare 


scssinj;  a  tcndciK\'  to  roll  outwanl.  The  explanation  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  had  ceascil  to  grow  after  separa- 
tion, but  the  fibulit  had  continued  to  extend  and  has  shot  down  below 
the  tibia,  shoving  the  whole  foot  inwanl  so  that  tlie  line  of  biKly  weight 
extended  down  through  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  the  line  of  the 
ankle  niurtisc  was  very  obli<pie.  Snidder  discussed  Coolidge's  case 
and  gave  as  his  opinion  that  interference  with  growth  after  separation 
49 
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in  the  epiphysis  is  not  often  seen,  because  the  epiphysis  has  an  inde- 
pendent blood  supply  and  the  thick,  softer  periosteum  is  seldom  all 
torn.  For  growth  to  be  interfered  with,  circulation  must  be  restricted 
with  destruction  or  great  displacement  of  the  cartilage,  which  becomes 
involved  in  the  callus.  If  this  happens  while  the  upper  end  of  the 
bone  grows  more  rapidly,  if  the  injury  occurs  in  a  young  child,  a 
symmetrical  growth  will  follow. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  rests  with  the  finding  of  a  loose,  displaced 
ankle  in  a  child  of  susceptible  age.  The  points  of  the  malleoli  bear  a 
normal  relation  to  each  other  and  are  not  painful.  There  is  great  swell- 
ing and  ecchymosis,  with  crepitus  usually  very  soft  or  absent.     If  the 


Fio.  561.— TranBvoree  fraolure  just 
above  tho  lower  opiphysU  which  U 
ctinically  difficult  to  differentiate.  The 
preseuce  of  di^tinrt  crepitus  and  tho 
afra  of  the  patient  are  important 
points.  In  thia  patient  tho  unclosed 
epiphyses  did  not  yield. 


Fio.  562.— Another  type  of  supra- 
malleolar fracture  uol  involving  the 
epiphyses.  The  malleoh  are  intact  uiid 
the  talus  ties  Donnally  in   the    aiikle 


fibula  is  also  broken  it  is  at  a  higher  level,  and  diiferentiation  from 
dislocation  of  the  ankle  hangs  on  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  nonnal 
relation  between  the  malleoli  and  foot  bones. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  is  to  reduce  the  deformity  at  once. 
This  can  usually  be  easily  done  under  anesthesia  and  the  leg  put  in 
a  suitable  cast  or  splint,  as  suggested  for  supramalleolar  or  lower 
shaft  fractures.  Ilarely  reduction  might  fail  on  account  of  a  fragment 
from  the  diaphysis.  If  it  does,  open  operation  with  reduction  must 
he  performetl  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Old  cases  with  union  in 
the  deformed  position  which  have  never  been  reduced  should  be 
treated  by  open  operation,  the  surgeon  cutting  through  the  callus  and 
replacing  without  internal  splints. 
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Malleolar  Fractures,  Internal  or  External  Malleolus  Alone  or 
Together.  Pott's  Fracture.  Lipping  Fractures  of  the  Posterior  or 
Anterior  Articular  Surface  of  the  Tibia. — These  conditions  must 
all  lie  dealt  with  under  one  general  heading,  as  the  causea  are  common 
factors,  the  results  varying  with  the  slightest  degree  of  difference  in 
the  amount  of  torsion  and  the  bones  of  different  individauls.  For- 
merly all  fractures  involving  the  ankle-joint  were  called  Pott's  frac- 
tures, but  the  refinement  of  diagnosis  with  modern  methods  has 
changed  our  ideas  somewhat.  In  another  place  I  have  recorded  a 
study  of  208  cases  of  ankle  or  Pott's  fractures.' 


These  ankle  injuries  are  very  common,  and  my  investigation  at  the 
Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago,  showed  that  they  constituted  15 
per  cent,  of  all  the  fractures  discharged  from  the  institution  in  the 
year  191.3.  TheciHwr  is  indirect  violence  and  torsional  strain  accom- 
panied by  some  compressive  force  from  the  body  weight  delivered 
through  the  ankle  mortise.  This  strain  is  generally  received  on  account 
of  a  twist  of  the  foot,  by  a  fall  or  slip  off  a  small  height,  as  a  curb- 
stone, or  a  fall  from  a  height  onto  the  foot  in  position  of  abduction 
or  adduction.  The  torsion  is  communicated  to  the  bones  of  the  leg 
from  the  ftK)t  by  the  pressure  upward,  or  upward  and  lateral  of  the 
astragalus  in  its  mortise,  aided  by  the  pull  and  resistance  of  the  ankle 

I  Spoed,  Surg.,  Gyaac  uid  Obal.,  July.  1914.  p.  73. 
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ligaments.  For  the  sake  of  refreshing  one's  anatomical  knowledj 
conception  of  this  important  point,  refer  to  Figs.  563  and  564,  i 
trating  the  \-arious  ligaments,  and  Fig.  505,  which  portrays  exi 
tlie  shape  iind  extent  of  tlie  mortise  which  locks  in  the  astragalu: 
Patbology, — When  abduction  and  eversion  of  the  foot  are 
cause  of  the  fracture,  the  astragalus  is  pushed  outward,  and  the  fi 
tends  to  break  at  a  point  above  the  termination  of  the  tibiofit 
ligament  in  a  transverse  or  oblique  line  from  compressive  force.  C 
cidently  the  internal  lateral  ligament  either  ruptures  or,  holding 
insertion  into  the  tibia,  pulls  off  the  internal  malleolus  squarely 
its  lower  end  (Fig.  -Wfi).    If  this  e^'ersion  continues  strongly,  the  !i 


fibular  fragment  may  be  separated  a  little  from  the  tibia  by  tea] 
of  the  tibiofibular  ligament,  and  the  internal  malleolus  is  correspo 
ingly  dragged  outward  by  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  and  coi 
to  lie  under  the  joint  surface  (see  Fig,  567).  Some  torsion  is  prej 
in  all  these  cases.  It  is  controlled  and  does  not  manifest  itself  pat 
logically  because  of  the  shape  of  the  ankle  mortise,  with  its  stn 
posterior  lip  and  the  very  strong  tibiofibular  ligament.  If  the  tors 
is  a  more  predominating  factiir  in  conjunction  with  the  eversion, 
obtain  the  spiral  fractures  of  the  external  malleolus,  as  this  pc 
projects  lower  down  than  the  internal  malleolus  and  meets  with  ta 
of  the  force  in  external  torsion  and  eversion.  These  spirals,  ii 
quickly  acting  force,  are  above  the  lower  end  of  the  tibiofibular  U 
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merit  which  by  &  slight  elastifity  holds  while  the  rigid  Ixine  gives,  but 
in  slower-acting  force  with  more  eversion  (»r  compressive  violence  from 
the  body  weight,  the  extreme  end  of  the  external  malleolus  is  frac- 
tured and  splintered  up  in  a  spiral  manner.  As  a  rule  there  is  not 
much  damage  to  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment in  this  mechanism  {see  Fig.  56S).  Sometimes  in  eversion,  in 
addition  to  fibular  fracture,  the  tibiofibular  ligament  is  torn,  a  con- 
dition permitting  wide  separation  between  the  bone  ends  and  possibly 
accompanied  bj'  a  shell  of  bone  pulleil  out  from  the  tibia  (see  Figs. 
MiB  and  ")7fl). 


Mfdial  mallinlw 

DfUoid  ligavutnl 
Tibial -e  pnalen'ot 


Flrxar  digilomm  longvr- 

Flrxiyr  ludlaeu  Itmf/iin . 

Med.  phnlar  ntrve  and  erj«fii- 

QuitdTataa  planla> 

Abdialor  fciHiiri- 

Ifit.  jJantar  nerve  and  vesaiU- 

FItxnr  digilorum  I 


Fni.  565.— roronni  si 


True  malleolar  fracture  must  take  place  at  a  point  below  the  inser- 
tion of  the  inferior  tibiofibular  ligament  and  leads  to  impaired  motion, 
because  the  joint  is  opened  and  a  small  amount  of  callus  may  enter 
into  the  articular  surface.  A  small  splinter  of  Ixirie  may  become  com- 
pletely detached  and  enter  into  the  joint  as  a  lofise  body. 

If  the  healing  process  results  in  an  angular  union  of  the  distal  frag- 
ment or  this  callus  formation,  joint  interference  results,  or  chronic 
arthritis  with  painful  and  restricted  motion  ensues.  For  this  the 
only  remedy  is  open  operation  to  remove  the  offending  piece  of  bone 
completely,  or  to  loosen  it  and  reattach  it  at  the  normal  angle  to  the 
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fibula.    The  removal  gives  relief  from  pain,  and  the  strong  latei 
ligament  reforms,  if  sufficiently  long  rest  is  given  the  ankle. 

Sprains  of  the  ankle  are  a  result  of  this  mechaaismi  when  it  sto 
short  of  breaking  the  bone.  It  is  possible  to  find  the  lateral  ligamet 
severely  torn  or  even  between  the  bones  ligament  ruptured  and 
evidence  of  fracture  present.  Stimson*  reports  instances  of  complin 
tions  in  the  nature  of  rotation  of  the  fractured  internal  malleolus  aba 
an  anteroposterior  axis,  so  that  the  broken  surfaces  came  to  He  ji 


Fio.  500.— Bimalleolar 


beneath  and  parallel  to  the  skin  In  a  prominent  manner.  Anothe 
complication  is  the  interposition  between  the  tibia  and  the  brokei 
malleolus  of  a  strip  of  periosteum.  This  I  have  observed  many  time 
in  operating  on  these  fractures.  Other  findings  are  the  interpositioi 
of  tendons  between  the  internal  malleolus  and  tibia,  holding  th< 
fractured  surfaces  apart.    In  cases  of  severe  violence  with  the  adde* 

I  New  York  Med.  Jour..  Jsnuaiy  26.  ISSO  uid  June  26.  1S02. 
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«>inpre>sivc  force  of  the  Ijocly  weight,  as  in  falls,  both  niaHeoli  are 
l>r<>keTi  otf,  the  two  boiivs  are  separated  at  thfir  lower  cutis,  aii<l  the 
talus  displaced  laterally,  is  forced  up  I>etween  them.  Additional 
lines  of  fracture  involving  the  diaphysis  of  the  tibia  may  be  present, 
some  of  great  extent  (as  shown  in  Fig,  571),  an<l  some  of  lesser  extent, 
involving  the  anterior  or  posterior  edge  or  lip  of  the  articular  surface 
of  the  tibia  (Figs.  ,'»72,  57;i,  574,  575,  and  57l>). 


Flo.  5fi7.— Separation  of  the  tihiii- 
filiulur  littunieiit.  the  inner  niulleoluH 
being  ilrniucecl  under  111?  joint.  The 
luluH  in  (iLBiilnivd  upward  lielween  the 


Fio.  SOH.— Oblique  fracture  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  fibula  with  a  [ilnnc  entering  unklc- 
jnjnl.  Note  that  thu  font  it  dreBsed  in 
marked  invernion  and  yot  the  malleolus  in 
not  dramed  down  into  plare.  This  remiltB 
from  laroralinn  of  the  external  luleral  liita- 
ineiit.  The  iierHisliiiji  dioplacemcDt  may  l>e 
taken  as  an  iTidiratioii  for  nailing  by  open 
operation. 


Some  of  these  fractures  are  open  because  the  skin  is  stretched 
r)ver  the  inner  aspect  of  the  ankle,  or  because  it  is  torn  by  external 
objects  or  punctured  by  the  fragment  of  the  tibia  in  a  continuation 
of  the  compressive  force  from  the  body  weight.  Posterior  or  anterior 
displacement   of    the   foot   and   talus   are    rare,    unlesa   the   corre- 
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Fm.  570.— Hoalod  Bci)Bra.tiuii  of  ihi 
liganicnt  ijolweon  tho  tibia  and  filmla 
The  injury  huppt^iied  ycara  licforo  iin( 
tlicrp  is  no  tracp  of  malleolar  fracture. 


Fiu.  .571.  —  Frncluro  of  liotli  Fio.  572.  —  Fmtture  of  the  internal  mallcoluf 
inulleoli  with  a  larm  frnRnicnt  of  with  a  split-oFT  fragnicnt  on  tho  anterior  nrtirulnr 
tho  dinphysiB  brokon  nil.  aurfarc  of  the  tibia.  lippinH  Imrtiire. 
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s|M>TiiUiic  I'djjifi  <il'  tlic  tihin  are  bmkcii  »>if,  as  is  stated  later  in  tlii; 
jiiiraji^raph  on  I.i|>))iiit;  Fraiture. 


.  573. 

— Li|)pinB  fra 

ture  of  Ihe 

Fia.  574.— rEiui.U(d 

Jlipa  nr   ilTlklc  frnrt 

■" 

prior  liliial  l< 

r<ler. 

n>mniiiiiit«l  hdiUIuto 
luiliiial  fnu-ture. 

in   f:ilU.     Tht-   liliiik 
xi*tiitli.-w^™ilmll'.i 

— AnDlhcr   tjiic   f>(   longitu-  Fio.  570. — Fracture  or   

I  ciF  aciMinitiiiii  with  Bumo  ill-  ninllcolud  nnd  of  the  iKisteriiir  Ixirdcr 
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The  diifinilion  of  the  frarture  name<i  after  him,  given  by  Pott  in  ]  7IV4 
in  bis  hook,  was  that  of  fracture  of  the  fibula  tliree  or  four  inches 
above  tlie  external  malleolus  with  a  tearing  of  the  internal  lateral 
ligament.  In  making  a  study  of  the  ankles  I  found  the  following 
facts: 

Encmehation  of  Ski 
External  miUlooluB 


\-idenped  i 

Both  boncB  (ractiired  above  epiphysis 

12 

Result  after  setting— laing  tibio-nstrngalBr  axis  as  IkmU: 

Bad 27 

Analysis  of  these  figures  demonstrates  that  fracture  of  both  malleoli 
b  about  two-thirds  as  common  as  fracture  of  the  external  malleolus 
alone,  that  it  is  five  times  as  frequent  as  fracture  of  the  internal  mal- 
leolus alone,  and  about  one  and  a  half  times  as  frequent  as  fracture 
of  the  external  malleolus  plus  fracture  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament. 
If  external  malleolar  fractures  alone  and  with  internal  ligament 
fracture  are  considered,  they  are  twice  as  frequent  as  bimalleolar 
fracture.  These  figures  also  show  that  "lipping  fracture"  occurs  in 
at  least  10  per  cent,  of  these  ankle  fractures  and  should  be  watchetl 
for  in  every  case,  and  that  good  results,  as  demonstrated  by  the  skia- 
grams, are  notobtaincti  in  more  than  four-sevenths  of  the  cases  treated, 
Colvin,'  of  St.  Paul,  analyzing  60  cases  of  ankle  fracture,  reports 
about  one-fourth  as  consisting  of  fracture  of  the  external  malleolus, 
one-fifteenth  of  internal  malleolus  alone,  and  nearly  one-half  as  bimal- 
leolar. He  notes  only  1  case  out  of  60  as  consisting  of  fracture  of 
the  fibula  and  rupture  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  calling  this 
the  only  true  Pott's  fracture  in  the  series  (fibula  three  inches  above 
joint  and  rupture  internal  lateral  ligament)  (Figs.  577  and  578). 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — Eremion  fractyrea. — In  pronounced  cases 
with  separation,  the  swollen,  useless  ankle,  the  foot  held  in  abduction 
and  eversion,  and  the  prominence  of  the  internal  malleolus  or  the 
inner  edge  of  the  tibia  are  sufficient  to  warrant  a  diagnosis  of  ankle 
fracture  on  sight.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  state  on  mere  sight 
whether  both  malleoli  are  broken  or  whether  the  external  alone  is 
separated  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  is  torn  (Figs.  579  and  580). 
The  attendant  raises  the  foot  and  leg  carefully  from  the  bed  and  ascer- 

'  Surg..  Gynec.  and  Obat.,  1914,  xviii,  99. 
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tains  the  extent  of  abiinnnal  lateral  iiiohility  at  the  ankle  by  holding 
the  leg  firmly  above  ami  Hexing  the  fwit  laterally.    If  there  is  no  marked 


Fia.  577.  ^-  An  example  of  the 
iL'lassicul  Pult'x  (racture.  Nolo  the 
slight  laCeml   diiiplaniinoiil   nr  the 


Fin.  578.— Luterttl  \icft-s  of  PdtCa  frao- 
turp.  The  daniBBO  euelainpd  hy  the  in- 
lertial  malleolus  does  not  ahcur.  Not*  that 
Ihe  lalua  is  not  displuced  bnckwurd. 


Fio.  57!t.  —  Bimallenlnr  frirliire  (nu 
olil.  Note  llie  iHelliuB  Hrouiid  Ihe  ti' 
malleolus  iiiid  the  tmrkward  displareiiii 


liin"  Fill.    5S0.— Same  n6   Ihe  prpeedine 

enial         finiire.     Notice  l.hu  (0-™tpr  iimoimt  of 
nt  or         swelling  abniit  ihi.'  itilcnial  iiiiille»tiii' 
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motion  oil  internal  flt-xion,  the  question  of  separation  «>f  the  interna 
malleolus  is  still  an  open  <ine,  but  deeision  is  usually  reached  quieklj 
by  u  tfst  for  local  points  of  extreme  tenderness  through  pal|>atit>ti  witi 
the  tip  of  the  index  finger,  or  the  rul)I>er  tip  of  a  peneil.  iVIanipulatioi 
for  obtaining  uf  crepitus  is  always  painful  and  should  not  be  performed 
as  the  observations  of  the  points  of  tenderness  are  diafrjiostic.  Occa 
sionally  the  loose  ends  of  the  malleoli  can  be  grasped  between  inde: 
finger  and  thumb  and  independent  motion  in  them  demonstrated 
Spiral  fracture  of  the  external  malleolus  is  less  likely  to  give  thi: 
finding.  If  posterior  displacement  of  the  foot  is  noted,  the  complica 
tions  of  separation  of  the  tibiofibular  ligament,  spiral  fracture  of  th« 
fibula,  or  fracture  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  tibia  must  be  con- 
sidered (see  paragraph  on  Lipping  Fracture).  With  fractures  low 
down  on  the  external  malleolus  the  patient  can  sometimes  walk  bv 
having  the  ankle  held  firmly,  and  many  of  these  fractures  are  called 
sprains  and  overlooked.  Bland-Sutton'  also  believes  that  many  of 
these  are  unrecognized  and  says  that  an  articular  fragment  split  off 
into  the  joint  may  unite  viciously  or  lead  to  a  chronic  arthritis  with 
adhesions,  if  it  is  unrecognized,  and  use  of  the  ankle  persisted  in. 

Prognosis. — A  small  amount  of  displacement  permits  a  good  prog- 
nosis with  intelligent  treatment.  Every  case  should  be  observed  by 
a  two-way  roentgenogram  after  it  is  treated,  to  be  sure  that  all  errors 
of  displacement  are  corrected.  If  manipulative  reduction  as  given 
under  treatment  is  not  successful  in  a  full  sense,  operative  recourse 
should  be  considered.  In  instances  of  bimalleolar  fracture  with  rup- 
ture of  the  tibiofibular  ligament  and  great  displacement  of  the  talus 
and  fragments,  the  prognosis,  even  with  the  best  treatment,  is  grave 
as  to  full  function. 

Considerable  has  been  written  lately  concerning  a  mathematical  cal- 
culation of  the  prognosis  of  ankle  fractures  from  roentgenographic  studj', 
the  lines  or  axes  of  weight-bearing  force  and  the  correct  relation  of 
joint  surfaces  being  taken  as  criteria.  If  these  are  good^that  is,  if 
the  joint  surface  of  the  lower  tibial  end  and  the  talus  bear  a  cor- 
rect relation  to  each  other,  and  a  line  drawn  through  the  weight- 
bearing  axis  of  the  leg  from  the  anterosuperior  iliac  spine  straight 
down  through  the  patella  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  talus 
body — the  prognosis  for  a  useful  weight-bearing  function  of  the  foot 
and  ankle  is  excellent.  It  is  said  that  one  can  disregard  the  position 
of  fragments  if  these  points  are  satisfactorily  established,  but  I  believe 
that  stand  is  not  well  taken;  for  the  powerful  supporting  lateral 
ligaments  of  the  ankle,  attached  as  they  are  to  the  lower  tips  of  the 
malleoli  above,  must  be  repla<^  in  a  position  of  relative  balance  and 
allowed  to  heal  in  that  jxisition  before  useful  painless  function  can  be 
hoped  for,  and  this  can  onI\'  be  accomplished  by  the  replacing  of  these 
malleoli  in  normal  iwsition  and  reestablishment  of  the  conformity 
of  the  tibio-astragaliiid  articulation. 

'  Lancet,  February  7,  1914. 
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Of  Rri'Ut  iniiOTrtanoe  also  are  the  lipping  fractures  invcilving  the 
tibia  with  pDsterior  or  anterior  displacements  of  the  astragalus. 

An  anteroposterior  skiagram  may  not  show  these,  or  a  picture 
taken  after  reduction  may  show  a  good  result  as  far  as  tlie  restoration 
of  the  mortise  is  concerned,  which  if  further  analjze<l  by  a  lateral 
view,  would  show  a  displaced  lipped  fragment  of  the  tibia  and  give 
a  poor  prognosis  for  the  full  use  of  the  ankle.  The  astragalus  head 
rests  finiily  mortisetl  between  the  two  malleoli,  which  lock  it  in  and 
hold  the  articulating  surface  directly  under  the  lower  joint  surface 
of  the  tibia,  wl)ioh  is  the  bone  of  weight-bearing.  As  Skinner  has 
advised,'  the  anteroposterior  skiagram  should  give  us  infonnation 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  this  mortise,  and  the  exposure  shoulrl  be 
ma<le  with  the  centre  of  the  focus  about  an  inch  above  the  centre  of 
a  line  drawn  between  the  two  malleoli,  the  foot  being  held  at  right 
angles  to  the  leg. 

The  author  believes  that  close  attention  should  be  paid  consequently 
to  the  exact  findings  of  each  ankle  fracture,  and  each  case  sliould  be 
treated  conscientiously  and  intelligently  according  to  the  findings. 
Among  the  laboring  class  nothing  so  interferes  with  wage-earning  as 
weakencd-leg  support,  and  the  whole  train  of  life  consequent  upon 
the  a,bility  to  get  about  on  two  good  feet  is  very  different  from  that 
which  fcJlows  the  permanent  and  partial  disability  of  a  bad  ankle. 
These  fractures  <!o  ha\c  some  permanent  impairment  of  function 
t'ven  when  treated  by  the  very  best  methods  devised  to  date,  and 
each  man  so  afflicted  should  be  given  the  best  attention  to  shorten  his 
disability  and  should  not  be  allowe<l  to  use  the  ankle  until  callus  is 
hard  enough  and  ligaments  are  firmly  enough  healed  to  bear  his  weight, 
an<l  not  cause  a  further  interference  with  his  wage-earning  power 
within  a  few  weeks  after  he  has  returned  to  his  occupation.  The 
ankle  fractures  ina\'  mean  in  every  case  except  those  of  the  slightest 
crack  a  disability  of  three  months,  and  in  severe  cases  nine  to  fifteen 
months  is  not  unusual. 

Treatment.— If  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  alone  has  been  split  or 
twisted  by  the  trauma,  treatment  should  attempt  to  hold  the  astragalus 
well  u|)  against  the  internal  malleolus  and  then  to  drag  the  cracked  or 
broken  external  nialloolus  over  to  its  proper  position  by  forced  inver- 
sion, with  dependence  on  such  fibers  of  the  external  lateral  ligament 
as  are  still  hitact  (Fig.  .Wl).  Dupuytren's  splint  of  a  heavily  padded 
board  applied  from  the  knee  t<i  l)eyond  the  foot  can  often  Ix;  employed 
immediately  after  the  fracture  is  seen,  and  the  foot  starte<l  toward  the 
desired  jKisition  of  inversion.  The  fault  with  the  use  of  this  splint 
has  lain  in  the  fact  that  not  nearly  enough  ]>adding  has  been  used 
just  jibove  the  ankle  to  permit  the  foot  to  be  bandaged  over  and  held 
in  inversiiin.  Kach  day  the  dressings  can  be  reapplie<i  and  more 
inversion  obtained.  This  <h)es  not  contemplate  eorret;tion  of  marked 
posterior  disjdacement.     After  a  week's  use  of  this  splint  a  circular  cast 
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or  a  moulded  plaster  splint  should  be  applied,  as  the  swelling  in  tbe 
ankle  will  have  nearly  disappeared.  Stimson's  moulded  splint,  fonsist- 
ing  of  one  strip  down  the  back  of  the  leg  and  another  laterally  to  hold 
the  foot  inverted,  is  excellent.  I  have  modified  this  by  using  but  one 
piece  about  six  inches  wide  starting  over  the  head  of  the  fibula,  pa-islng 
down  the  leg  under  the  arch  of  the  foot  and 
over  the  dorsum  just  to  meet  the  external  wing 
on  the  top  of  the  foot.  This  should  i)e  wide 
enough  to  come  over  the  heel  and  furnish  some 
support  in  an  anteroposterior  direction,  and  the 
foot  should  be  held  in  the  degree  of  inversion 
desired  while  the  plaster  hardens  after  apfJi- 
eation  of  a  circular  bandage.  This  splint  is 
readily  removed  for  inspection  or  dressing  in 
case  of  open  operation  and  can  be  reapplied 
by  being  bandaged  as  firmly  as  in  the  first 
instance  (see  Figs.  582  and  583). 

Teaching  of  treatment  by  inversion  for  atkkle 
fractures  has  been  wide-spread  and  often  mis- 
interprete<]  and  wrongly  applied  when  a  com- 
])lete  diagnosis  of  the  lesion  was  not  made. 
One  case  of  suit  for  malpractice,  which  was 
based  on  the  position  in  which  the  foot  was 
dressetl,  was  reported  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Amerirau  Medical  Association.'  In  this  case 
the  suit  was  based  mainly  on  the  fact  that  the 
defendant  (the  practitioner)  did  not  treat  the 
foot  by  inversion,  tlie  assertion  l>eing  advanced 
that  he  was  not  familiar  with  this  proper  method 
of  treatment.  A  splintering  of  the  fibula  and 
laceration  of  the  ligaments  was  the  acknowl- 
edged pathology.  The  doctor's  defense  was 
that  on  account  of  the  patient's  age,  tifty-two 
years,  and  of  the  fact  that  wlien  first  seen  and 
for  three  weeks  thereafter  his  ankle  was  very 
ecchymotic  and  swollen,  he  did  not  put  it  in 
inversion  at  first,  because  of  the  swelling  and 
later  because  bony  union  was  already  started 
and  no  good  would  be  accomplished.  The 
court  sustained  the  doctor  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  proved  that  he  liad  been  negligent  in  the 
existing  case,  regardless  of  the  conduct  necessary 
in  general  treatment  of  these  injuries  under  other  conditions,  in  which 
the  treatment  given  might  have  been  complained  of  as  being  negligent. 
Should  l)oth  malleoli  he  broken  off,  our  method  of  treatment  becomes 
a  more  difficult  task.  Here  forced  inversion  alone  is  not  sufficient, 
'  JuuT.  Xm.  Med.  Aann.,  liii,  No.  18.  p.  1599;  Marchaud  vs.  Belm,  Wiscoumn,   ]47, 
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as.  in  bimalleolar  fracture,  we  can  always  look  for  displaccnieiit  of 
the  astragalus  either  out  or  in,  forward  or  hack,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  causative  trauma;  so  the  real  treatment  consists  in 
returning  the  astragalus  to  the  weight-bearing  axis  and  then  fixing 
the  malleoli  in  some  such  way  that  they  hold  the  astragalus  in  that 
position  (Fig.  5S4).  This  can  sometimes  be  done  through  manipula- 
tion and  a  subsequent  application  of  plaster  swathe  or  cast,  but  many 
cases  require  nailing  to  hold  both  sides  in  position.    Where  bimalleolar 


fracture  is  complicated  by  rupture  of  the  iiiterosi^eous  ligament  and  a 
separation  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  two  bones,  with  a  possible  forcing 
upward  of  the  talus  between  them,  nothing  short  of  open  opera- 
tion to  press  the  two  bones  together,  to  return  the  talus  to  its 
proper  articular  position,  and  to  nail  on  the  two  malleoli  and  the  tibia 
to  the  fibula  will  preserve  good  function  and  prevent  the  wide  painful 
ankle.  After  such  operation  or  happy  mechanical  reduction  in  bimal- 
leolar fracture  the  foot  should  not  be  put  up  in  adduction,  but  should 
rest  at  a  right  angle  and  be  allowed  a  lung  immobilization  that  the 
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malleoli  may  unite  firmly  with  a  minimum  of  callus,  an<l  this  callus 
mature;  also  that  the  torn  ligaments  may  reunite,  a  process  which 


Fill,  584,  —  Healed  liimallool.ir  fracture 
treated  by  n  roHt.  The  Ulus  U  in  fair 
pos[tioii  under  the  tibia  and  there  JH  ample 
the  niatlculi.    A  better  than 
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takes  loiij^r  than  bony  union,  and  a  normal  circulation  of  re^t  in  the 
ankle  may  be  established  {Figs.  585,  586,  and  587).  When  the  splint 
is  removed  after  six  weeks,  a  very  light  massage  and  passive  motion ' 
may  be  indulged  in,  but  not  to  a  point  of  pain  at  any  time,  and  no 
weight-bearing  on  the  foot  should  be  allowed  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
Then  the  weight  may  be  gradually  applied.  If  the  attempt  is  painful, 
the  fact  is  ample  evidence  that  the  callus  is  not  yet  matured  and  a 
further  wait  is  necessary  (Figs.  588  and  589). 

At  the  inception  of  weight-bearing,  if  the  external  malleolus  has 
been  the  greatest  sufferer  in  the  fracture,  the  patient  should  be  eau- 


Fio.  ^ST.—Thr  tw.  .iiikles  in  |)rpi*diiig  operation.  NJi.it  that  the  l»,i.y  jjoinla  of  thu- 
Lwo  malleoli  on  lliu  injured  nnkl<9  ikiippar  beneatli  Ilio  akin  in  tlii-ir  ooniml  |i'>sili'>iiH. 
Foot  juat  out  of  Piist,  wounil»  long  siuce  healwl.     Loaa  ot  toes  an  old  injury. 


tioned  to  hold  the  foot  straight  forward  or  with  toes  turned  slightly 
in  and  the  inner  side  of  tlie  heel  and  sole  should  be  raised  slightly. 
This  holds  the  foot  in  better  weight-bearing  axis  and  helps  avoid  a 
yielding  of  the  young  callus  in  the  fibula  and  the  weakened  internal 
lateral  ligament. 

Malleolar  Fractures  Caused  by  Inversion  of  the  Foot.— If  the  enu- 
merali()n  above  is  referred  to  it  is  found  that  fracture  of  the  internal 
malleolus  alone  occurs  one-ninth  as  frequently  as  that  of  the  external 
malleolus,  antl  &3  this  inim-y  results  from  inversion,  which  may  also 
cause  bimalteolur  fracture,  this  position  at  the  time  of  injur;'  must 
50 
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'I'tiis  separation  of  the  fibula  in  the  youn^;  may  take  place  through 
the  epiphyseal  area,  as  in  the  wrist. 


Fio.  590.— Fracture  of  the  inner 
ninllcoliis  with  much  comrajnution  of 
the  libiiL  alwvc.  The  taXaa  is  Totatod 
oiitwiird  a  tittlo.  Ihc  fructuro  fuUowiug 
n  fall  on  the  abducted  foot. 


o'.Yi. — Fnirlurc  of  the  internal 
11:1  aliine  from  adduction  i-iolencc. 
ic  upward  diaplaecment  and  the 
:  of  the  uukle-joint. 


Fra.  flB3.  —  Krarlure  of  the  internal 
maltcoluB  with  eversion  of  the  foot,  tho 
external  niallcolua  being  intact.  This  is  a 
rare  typo. 
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The  pathological  findings  are  similar  to  those  of  external  malleolar 
or  bimalleolar  fracture,  and  the  diagnosis  is  made  by  means  of  the 
points  of  tenderness  or  the  loose  fragments  on  the  tibial  side.  Treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  fracture  reversed,  if  the  internal 
malleolus  alone  is  broken.  If  the  tibiofibular  ligaments  are  ruptured, 
or  both  malleoli  are  split  off  and  there  is  a  wide  ankle,  the  very  best 
results  are  obtained  by  the  attendant  nailing  each  side  on  in  its 
proper  position  and  putting  up  the  foot  in  a  moulded  splint  or  cast 
in  a  normal  position,  that  is,  straight  as  to  its  weight-bearing  axis 
in  relation  to  the  talus  and  forward  in  the  right  position  from  the 


Pic  d04.— Heated  fracture  of  the 
i^[l(^^  malleului.  Irenled  by  plaster 
splint.  There  is  conHiderable  ralluB 
tliroHii  out  beneath  the  niieod 
perioBlcutn.  sume  of  which  hon  in- 
vaded Ihc  joint.  Function  was 
poor  but  would  improve. 


Fm.  596. — Operative  repair  of  fracture 
of  the  iDlemal  malleolus  and  the  jKistorior 
border  of  the  tibia  Iwhich  dues  nut  chow  in 
lliiH  view).     Nailing  roducca  the  amount  of 


lateral  axis  (Figs,  594  and  595).  I  have  several  of  these  operated 
cases  working  daily,  who  obtained  excellent  and  painless  functional 
results.  In  some  the  nails  have  been  imbedded  over  three  years  and 
caused  no  trouble.  Some  permanent  thickening  of  the  ankle  results, 
even  with  early  and  careful  reposition,  because  of  callus  formation  and 
thickening  of  the  repaired  ligaments  coupled  with  circulatory  changes. 
Fractures  of  the  Articular  Surface  of  the  Tibia  Anterior  and  Pos- 
terior. Lipping  Fractures. — Hesides  the  mathematical  calculation 
of  position  of  the  tulus  by  a  line  drawn  through  the  long  axis  of 
the  tibia,  one  must  take  into  consideration  fracture  of  the  extreme 
edge  or  lip  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia.    By  this  I  mean  a 
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splitting  (iff  of  ji  w<'cl(;t'-like  picHf.  usually  of  the  comiMtt  Ijohc  iiloiie, 
t)u-  line  of  fracture  staging  at  tlie  joint  ami  extemlin^  upward  aloni; 
tin-  sliiift  for  a  varyiufi  distanee  of  one-lmlf  to  two  iritlies  (ir  more, 
Tliesi-  are  muoli  like  the  sprain  fraetiire  at  the  wrist  and  are  caused 
by  a  similar  mechanism,  i.  c,  wedging  force  upward  hy  the  talus, 
which  force  may  he  in  a  ilirect  line  upward  or  at  a  varying  angle  and 
din'cted  toward  any  side  of  the  lower  entl  of  the  tibia,  <iepending  on 
the  position  of  the  foot  at  the  time  of  the  trauma  and  the  additional 
pidling,  tearing  out  stress  of  the  capsular  ligament  and  tibiofibular 
posterior  ligimients,  with  torsion  on  the  bone  surface.  To  these  I 
have  applied  the  term  "lipping  fractures."  The  imiH>rtance  of  the 
j)«sterior  lip  particularly  has  long  l>een  known  and  was  described  in 
the  past  as  the  thini  fragment  in  ankle  fractures,  Astley  Cooper 
called  it  the  external  intermediate  fragment;  Tillaux,  the  classic  frag- 
ment, etc.  Older  authorities  as  Earl  Adams,  Dupuytren,  Malgaigne, 
and  Hamilton  considered  the  posterior  luxation  of  the  foot  the  most 
important  point  and  the  ligamentous  rupture  and  malleolar  and  pos- 
terior fragments  accessor;'.  Destot'  states  that  he  has  insisted  on  this 
posterior  fragment  for  sixteen  years,  regardless  of  its  primary  or  second- 
ary occurrence  because  of  its  influence  on  treatment  and  prognosis. 
He  entitles  it  the  "third  malleolus."  If  the  tibiotarsal  equilibrium 
is  not  changed,  he  WHeves  that  an  osseous  cicatrix  on  the  joint  surface 
causes  arthritis  or  a  spicule  may  interfere  with  tendon  action  or  be 
the  source  of  reflex  trouble.  When  the  posterior  fragment  is  not 
displaced,  it  is  negligible.  Destot  collected  172  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  posterior  margin,  2  of  which  were  isolated,  4  combined  with  the 
internal  malleolus,  and  24  otherg  of  the  anterior  margin.  If  these 
fragments  are  not  replaced,  although  the  talus  may  be  situated 
quite  perfectly  anatomically  and  the  fracture  of  either  malleolus  be 
but  a  mere  split,  a  great  interference  in  function  results.  This  out- 
come is  explained  by  the  fact  that  under  this  misplaced  shell  of  bone 
shoved  down  lu  front  of  the  ankle-joint  at  some  quarter  of  its  circum- 
fereutr  callus  is  thrown  out  which  later,  by  its  presence  and  possible 
adherence  to  capsular  ligament  or  the  talus,  causes  marked  inter- 
ference with  full  flexion  or  extension  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  provokes 
much  pain  after  use  of  the  joint  by  mechanically  impinging  against 
the  talus.  Such  ankles  may  show  perfect  alignment  of  malleoli 
and  talus  and  yet  be  extremely  painfid  after  mild  use.  These 
lipping  fragments  should  be  searched  for  carefully,  both  clinically 
and  in  the  skiagram,  and  replaced  by  hyiierextension  or  hyperflexion 
at  the  time  the  fracture  is  set.  If  they  cannot  1k'  reduced  by  manipula- 
tion. I  believe  they  should  l>e  nailed  on  in  correct  position  through  a 
small  skin  opening,  after  which,  If  malleolar  fracture  is  present,  the 
f<Kit  can  be  put  up  in  the  proper  position  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
caM'.    1  find  this  condition  mentioned  by  Robert  Jones.* 

The  author's  study  shows  that  displacement  of  the  talus,  when 
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its  changed  pusition  \s  marked  enough  to  be  called  a  displacement 
is  five  times  as  frequent  outward  as  it  is  inward  or  backward,  whei 
all  types  of  fractures,  whether  of  one  malleolus  or  both  are  considered 
Where  both  malleoli  are  broken,  a  putting  of  the  foot  in  adductio 
alone  would  not  be  sufficient,  even  if  the  talus  were  displace 
outward  five  times  as  frequently  as  any  other  direction;  but,  i 
expressed  before,  the  malleoli  must  be  returned  to  Dormal  positioi 
and  then,  if  it  is  necessary  to  retain  the  replaced  dislocation  of  tfe 
foot,  it  should  be  put  up  in  adduction.  If  the  malleoli  are  nailed  01 
the  foot  can  be  held  in  marked  adduction  without  fear  of  disturbin 
the  replaced  malleoli  and  every  opportunity  given  to  the  importai 
internal  lateral  ligament  for  a  strong  healing. 


In  1900  Bondet'  concluded  that  the  irosterior  displacement  of  tb 
foot  in  malleolar  fractures  is  produced:  first,  by  dislocation  of  tb 
tibiotarsal  mortise;  second,  by  combined  action  of  weight  and  mus 
cular  contraction;  third,  often  by  the  existence  of  a  posterior  tibia 
fragment — the  presence  of  which  is  not  revealed  except  by  a  skiagran 
(Fig.  596). 

In  6000  radiographs  from  the  clinic  of  the  Chants  at  Berlin,  Pels 
did  not  find  a  single  case  of  pure  tibiotalus  luxation — t.  e.,  with 
without  fracture — as  in  every  case  either  the  anterior  or  posterio 
border  of  the  tibia  or  both  were  fractured.  In  1907  Grashey,'  ii 
1500  roentgenograms,  found  4  of  the  posterior  tibial  margin,  and  a  yea 
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Inter  Meissuer,'  in  Ilmns's  diiiic,  stated  he  had  seen  19  cases:  1  with 
isolated  fracture  of  the  jiosterior  tibial  margin;  8  with  fracture  of 
l><>th  ninlleoli;  1  with  fracture  uf  the  iuternal  malleolus;  5  with  frac- 
ture uf  the  fibula;  4  with  epiphys(-al  sejraration. 

Later,  Cliaput-  noted  42  cases  in  13G  skiagrams  of  malleolar  frac- 
tures and  says  that  from  a  clinical  point  of  view  the  small  fragments 
interfere  with  extension  and  are  the  origin  of  hyperostoses,  while 
large  fragments  cause  a  posterior  subluxation  of  the  talus.  Their 
reduction  is  difficult,  and  they  often  complicate  ankylosis  in  bad 
iwsition  with  considerable  hyperostoses, 

Destot,*  in  1911,  gives  as  signs  the  pointing  forward  of  the  tibia 
and  the  difficulty  of  reducing  and  maintaining  the  reduction.    He 


lic.al  fracture  of  the  poBtcnor  edge  of  the  tibia. 


believes  that  the  marked  enlargement  of  the  internal  malleolus  and 
the  rare  possibility  of  feeling  the  tibial  fragment  in  the  retromalleolar 
depression  are  diagnostic,  and  suggests  that  they  be  treated  by:  first, 
osteotomy  of  the  fibula;  second,  a  cutting  off  of  the  posterior  tibial 
surface  i>y  an  osteotome  introduced  along  Its  posterior  wall;  third, 
o|«'n  operation. 

In  the  same  year  Quenu'  reported  15  cases  as  follows  (Fig.  597): 
I  of  posterior  margin  of  the  tibia  alone;  2  accompanied  by  malleolar 
fractures;  '.i  accompanied  by  fractures  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia. 


z.  klin.  Chir.,  IWS,  Ixi. 

lalixnK-  <<!>  Pi«tl  ot  RoyDoi  X. 

HI'S  MiirKiiinloa  Pi>8tericur««,  R«v.  de  Chir.,  1QI2. 


<  Monograph,  1890. 
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Stimson  considers  the  lipping  break  of  the  tibia  as  complici 
of  Pott's  fracture  and  in  1908  had  never  seen  a  recent  case — all  I 
old.  He  raised  the  fragment  in  2  cases,  corrected  the  displacen 
and  obtained  a  useful  foot.  In  1  he  removed  the  articular  su 
of  the  tibia  and  leveled  off  the  astragalus,  getting  a  bony  union 
a  good  result.  From  the  prognostic  standpoint  the  lipping  fra< 
is  a  lesion  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  in  old  cases  the  advisal 
of  recourse  to  operation  is  imperative. 

Mecbanism.^ — Almost  all  are  caused  by  a  slipping  or  a  fall  witl 
foot  in  hyperextension  and  often  abducted  and  a  tearing  out  ol 
articular  border  of  the  tibia  by  the  posterior  articular  and  tibiofil 
ligament,  accompanied  by  a  crushing  force  upward  and  backi 


Fia.  598. — Lipping  [racturo  of  the  poeterior  tibial  border  with  fraclure  of  the  exi 
maUeoluB  aad  rupture  of  all  the  lisamenta  which  permit  an  extreme  backward  dii 
tiOn  of  the  whole  foot  bI  the  talocniral  joint. 

transmitted  by  the  talus.  The  theory  is  further  advanced 
after  fracture  of  the  fibula  a  continuation  of  the  line  of  force  now 
meeting  resistance  comes  against  the  Up  of  the  posterior  artic 
surface  and  chips  it  off.  This  theory  is  very  plausible,  but  does 
explain  cases  of  isolated  fracture  of  the  posterior  or  anterior  lip.  F 
ture  of  the  posterior  lip  alone  has  been  considered  very  rare.  Qi 
finds  but  3  cases  to  which  he  adds  a  fourth,  and  Plagemann  ment 
finding  but  2  cases  in  eighteen  years  of  practice. 

Examination  generally  shows  painful  extension  or  flexion,  and  the 
an  anteroposterior  roentgenogram  may  show  no  trace  of  fract 
the  lateral  view  shows  the  lines  in  the  tibia  (Fig.  598).  CUnici 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  a  point  of  extreme  local  tender 
over  these  isolated  lipping  fractures  or  to  obtain  crepitation,  bu 
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so-callctl  Pott's  fracture,  with  marked  posterior  displacement  of  the 
foot  and  the  absence  of  injury  or  deformity  in  the  tarsal  bones,  one 
sliould  suspect  these  breaks.  Without  a  skiagram  and  where  the 
lipping  fracture  exists  with  little  displacement  of  its  fragment  one 
may  rely  partly  on  the  presence  of  an  extended  ecchj-mosis  along  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  ankle  or  a  point  of  extreme  tenderness  to 
pressure  under  the  calcaneus  tendon  in  the  depression  back  of  the 
malleoli.  The  amount  of  displacement  of  the  foot  seems  to  give  no 
key  to  the  possibility  of  lipping  fractures;  the  amount  of  separation 
of  the  tibiofibular  joint  or  the  laceration  of  this  ligament  may  give 
indication,  but  the  surest  means  of  detection  is  careful  study  of  the 
dried  roentgenogram.  Posterior  displacement  of  the  foot  does  not  occur 
in  ordinary  Pott's,  and  where  it  does  we  must  consider  clinically  that 
something  more  has  happened  in  the  ankle  area  than  mere  fracture 
of  the  fibula.  If  the  fibula  Is  broken  three  or  four  inches  above  its 
lower  end,  if  the  internal  lateral  ligament  is  rupture*!  at  the  same 
time,  or  if  the  tip  of  the  internal  malleolus  is  pulled  off,  we  shall  not 
get  a  posterior  displacement  of  the  foot.  If  all  the  soft  parts  around 
botli  malleoli  are  severed,  if  both  lateral  ligaments  are  cut,  there  will 
be  no  posterior  displacement  of  the  foot. 

If  then,  we  find  such  posterior  foot  displacement,  what  must  we 
consider?  A  displacement  backward  of  the  talus  can  only  occur 
when  the  external  malleolus  is  freed  fully  from  the  external  side  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  Should  both  malleoli  be  broken  and  the 
tibiofibular  junction  and  ligament  remain  intact,  no  posterior  dis- 
placement presents  itself,  although  we  might  find  all  degrees  of  internal 
or  external  displacement.  To  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  external  mal- 
leolus, then,  we  must  have  either  a  fracture  very  low  down  on  the 
external  malleolus,  which  allows  the  lower  fragment,  with  its  attached 
strong  ligaments,  to  slip  backward,  or  a  diastasis  of  the  tibiofibular 
junction  with  laceration  of  its  ligament,  or  possibly  a  fracture  of  the 
fibula  high  up  with  its  line  extending  down  into  the  tibiotarsal  joint. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  fracture  of  the  posterior  lip  of  the 
tibia  of  varying  degree  is  caused  by  a  further  action  of  the  force  of 
separation  of  the  tibiofibular  ligament,  which,  being  stronger  than 
the  bony  surface  into  which  it  is  inserted,  pulls  out  the  corner  of  the 
tibia  and  preser\es  its  own  fibers  intact  but  allows  the  separation 
and  displacement  of  the  talus.  To  this  Is  adde<l,  of  course,  lesions 
of  the  two  lateral  ligaments  or  the  malleoli.  The  foot,  in  so  being 
displiK-ed  ix>steriorly.  drags  with  it,  in  practically  every  case,  its 
malleoli.  Hence  we  conclude  that  fracture  of  the  posterior  tibial  lip 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  allow-  posterior  displacement  of  the  foot, 
e\'en  when  accompanied  by  malleolar  damage,  unless  the  external 
malleolus  is  freed  as  mentioned. 

Treatment. — ^Treatment  for  all  ankle  fractures  should  be  prompt 
reduction  under  anesthesia,  the  possible  exceptions  being  those  cases 
greatly  traumatized  and  swollen  beyon<l  manipulation.  If  lipping 
fragnicnts  or  sharply  pointed  malleolar  fragments  threaten  to  necro- 
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tize  through  the  skin,  they  should  be  reduced  at  once.  Old  fractures 
may  be  reduoeii  after  three  or  four  weeks  by  manipulation  or  by 
open  operation,  consisting  of  osteotomy  of  the  fibula,  operation  for 
removal  or  replacement  of  marginal  pieces,  perhaps  by  their  being 
nailed  on,  or,  in  severe  eases,  operation  on  the  articular  surface  of  the 
tibia  accompanied  by  fibular  osteotomy  and  a  clearing  out  of  the  callus 
in  the  tibiofibular  ligamentous  area.  Other  cases  may  be  best  handled 
by  a  leveling  operation  on  the  head  of  the  talus,  with  replacement 
in  the  weight-bearing  axis  or  a  complete  astragalectomy. 

FRACTURES    OF    THE    FIBULA. 

Fractures  of  this  bone  alone  are  rare  except  at  the  lower  end.  These 
were  considered  under  the  heading  of  Ankle  Fractures, 

Fracture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula  alone  is  caused  by  direct 
violence,  or  by  muscular  contfaction  of  the  biceps  femoris  muscle. 
Adduction  of  the  leg  may  result  in  sprain  fractures  and  epiphyseal 
separations  of  the  upper  end.  The  line  of  fracture  is  usually  trans- 
verse, or  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  comminuted  and  much  dis- 
placed (Fig.  599).  It  is  drawn  upward  by  the  biceps  and  is  difficult 
to  restore  to  position.  Flexion  of  the  leg  may  relax  the  biceps  enough 
to  permit  full  reduction.  Sprain  fractures  and  epiphyseal  separations 
do  not' result  in  much  separation. 

Diftgnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  is  made  by  the  finding  of  the  loose  frag- 
ment, pain,  crepitus,  and  interference  with  knee  action  (Fig.  600). 
The  teg  is  usually  held  in  a  flexed  position.  Sprain  fractures  are 
diagnosed  by  the  ecchymoses,  the  recurring  point  of  tenderness  to 
pressure,  and  the  roentgenogram.  The  upper  end  of  the  bone  lies 
without  the  knee-joint,  and  swelling  or  hemarthrosis  does  not  often 
occur  after  fibular  fracture.  The  most  serious  complication  is  injury 
of  the  external  peroneal  nerve  as  it  winds  around  the  head  of  the  bone. 
It  may  be  stretched,  with  temporary  suspension  of  function  and 
anesthesia  in  the  leg,  or  it  may  be  pressed  and  irritated,  with  resulting 
severe  pain  in  the  leg.  Paralysis  of  the  sural  branches  may  come 
on  immediately  if  the  nerve  is  severed,  or  late  if  it  Is  compressed  in 
callus.  Either  condition  is  an  indication  for  open  operation  to  free  the 
nerve  or  unite  it  when  it  is  completely  torn.  Mild  pressure  symptoms 
usually  disappear  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  I  saw  one  case  in  which 
the  peroneal  paralysis  was  not  clearly  manifest  until  four  months  after 
the  fracture.  Operation  was  refused.  It  seemed  that  the  paralysis 
could  have  been  caused  by  the  inclusion  of  the  nerve  In  the  callus 
with  a  very  slowly  proceeding  pressure  many  weeks  after  bony  union 
had  taken  place. 

Treatment.— Treatment  of  fracture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula 
depends  on  the  displacement.  If  the  upper  fragment  is  drawn  upward, 
or  the  peroneal  ner\'e  is  injured,  open  operation  for  reduction  may 
he  neces-sary.  JMany  cases  can  be  reduced  and  held  by  the  attendant 
flexing  the  knee  and  applying  a  light  moulded   plaster  splint.     A 
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slight  (lispliUfiiH-nt  iir  ii  s|>rain  fractiirt;  can  lie  strapix-il,  juiii  the 
[Kitifiit  can  walk  on  the  leg  inside  i»f  a  wwk.  Little  disability  follows 
union  without  rt'itliuunicnt,  nnU-ss  the  nerve  is  involved, 

I'riiftures  of  the  shaft  are  ciinsi'<l  by  direct  violence  or  by  lifriinieiitous 
nntl  muscular  [Hill  in  twisting  of  the  foot.  There  is  little  displacement, 
lie<-ause  the  tibia  is  intact  and  the  iaten>sst'(nis  membrane  holds  the 
friigincnts.  The  symptoms  are  pain  in  the  leg  after  walking  and  a 
localizitd  |)«int  of  tenderness  when  the  shaft  ()f  the  fibula  is  examine*! 
by  the  fingers  run  down  its  length.    There  an'  often  ecchymotJc  sjMits 


where  the  violence  has  acted.  The  bone  may  be  partly  comminute<l 
ll'ig.  (ioii.  Treatment  is  furnished  by  a  plaster  encasement  which 
includes  the  f(M)t  an<l  wards  off  torsion  stress  on  the  bone  in  walking. 
Many  of  these  fractures,  espe<'iaHy  transverse  fracture  with  no  dis- 
placement, remain  undiagnosed  until  the  continued  pain  and  soreness 
<ift<-r  walking  lead  to  the  taking  of  a  roentgenogram. 

Kpiphyseal  separation  at  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  alone  is  not 
nn('ommonl\'  fotnid  in  niutine  Roentgen-ray  examination  of  ankle 
injuries  (Fig.  fH)2).     It  is  caused  by  ligamentous  pull  on  the  lower 
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end  of  the  bone  in  both  inversion  and  eversion  atikle  injuries.    ' 
is  usually  little  separation.     Treatment  is  supplied  by    an  ini 


Fio.  602.  —  Epiphyseal  aepi 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula 
displsrement,  but  persistent  pa 
diaability. 


Fia,  601.  ~  Oblique  fracture  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  fibula  above  the  epiphy- 
BDal  line  caused  by  direct  vinlence.  Tibia 
□ot  broken  and  ankle  mortise  normal. 
This  type  ie  often  diagnosed  as  sprain. 

Splint  of  padded  wood  or  the  moulded  plaster  splint  which  hold 
foot  in  partial  adduction.  Walking  should  be  prohibited  at  least 
weeks. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  KNEE. 

Foit  the  anatomy  of  the  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint,  the  crucial 
ligaments,  cartilages  and  the  patella,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Fractures 
of  the  Tibia  and  Fibula  and  the  Patella. 

Dislocations  of  the  knee  are  not  common.  I  find  in  a  compilation 
of  796  dislocations  admitted  to  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  that  24 
involved  the  knee,  and  a  few  of  these  were  really  dislocations  of  the 
semilunar  cartilages.  One  of  the  knee  dislocations  was  in  a  child. 
Classification  of  knee  dislocations  is  made  on  the  direction  toward 
which  the  tibia  is  displaced,  namely,  forn'ard,  backward,  outward, 
and  inward.  There  are  also  conditions  of  subluxation  and  liLXation 
by  rotation  which  may  combine  with  the  other  forms.  Forward  dis- 
location occurs  in  about  half  of  all  knee  luxations,  backward  dis- 
location in  one-third  of  all,  outward,  inward  and  rotatory  luxations 
accounting  for  the  remainder.  Simultaneous  dislocation  of  both 
knees  has  been  reported.  The  character  of  the  cause  of  pure  knee 
luxations  frequently  leads  to  open  wounds  and  to  injury  of  the  pop- 
liteal vessels.  The  dangers  of  gangrene  of  the  extremity  and  infection 
of  the  large  knee-joint  are  therefore  to  be  considered,  and  many 
amputations  after  knee  luxation  have  resulted. 

Forward  Dislocations. — The  limit  of  extension  of  the  knee  is  gov- 
erne<l  by  the  lateral  and  posterior  joint  ligaments  and  the  anterior 
crucial  ligament.  The  causes  of  luxation  are  direct  violence  applied 
to  the  thigh  or  leg,  or  indirect  violence  when  the  leg  is  held  fixed. 
Direct  violence  on  the  leg,  pushing  it  forward,  or  on  the  thigh  above 
the  knee,  pu.shing  it  backward,  are  the  common  causes.  The  patient 
may  get  his  leg  caught  in  a  wheel  or  a  belt  and  have  it  twisted  forward, 
or  fall  in  a  hole,  and  have  the  body  momentum  carry  the  femur  back- 
ward into  dislocation.  Several  cases  have  been  reported  from  hyper- 
extension  of  the  knee  in  elevator  accidents.  Passengers  in  a  falling 
cage  sustain  a  sudden  severe  liyperextension  of  the  knee  when  the 
cage  strikes  the  bottom.  Stimson  reported  1  such  case,'  and  Fames' 
.'>  cases  in  a  group  of  18  men  who  were  in  a  car  which  dropped  sixty 
yanls  down  a  mine  shaft.  The  case  shown  iu  Fig.  60U  occurred  in  a 
teamster  who  was  knocked  off  a  high  seat  by  a  collision  with  a  street 
ciir.    He  sustained  also  a  skull  fracture. 

Pathology. — The  luxation  may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  more 
often  the  latter.    Open  dislocations  also  frequently  result  from  severe 
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(lireft  violence  in  power  belt  and  wlied  accidents,  the  wound 
caused  by  the  trauma  or  rt-sulting  from  the  overgtretching  t 
soft  parts  o[i  the  cotidyles  of  tlie  femur  behind  the  joint.     Incon 


Fig.  803.— UQeom  plicated 


anterior  luxatioii  need  not  rupture  the  capsular  ligament  at  i 
far  as  any  clinical  evidence  shows.  Autopsy  findinga  confirr 
fact.  I  have  seen  one  incomplete  anterior  luxation  in  a  larg« 
which  did  not  cause  even  a  demonstrable  amount  of  fluid  in  the 


Fio.  604.^I^lcral  view  of  a  pomplote  anlerior  dialocation  ol  tho  knoe  al 
B03,    NdM  tho  skin  line  sliowing  Ihe  bulgiiig  fDnmrd  of  the  knee  nnd  the  ansiil: 
tioii  of  I  he  patelln. 

joint,  although  it  was  out  of  place  over  twenty-four  hours.  Thi 
sule  of  the  jolut  could  not  have  been  ruptured,  because  there  w< 
hemarthrosis  and  no  skin  ecchymoses.    Between  the  articular  si 
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of  the  tibiiv  and  tlie  femoral  condyles  in  incomplete  Inxation  there  is 
still  an  area  of  ciintact,  and  the  anterior  crucial  ligament  alone  may 
be  ruptured.  Complete  anterior  luxation  necessitates  the  displace- 
ment of  tibial  surface  above  the  lower  end  of  the  femur— ^usually  a 
distance  of  one  or  two  inches  (Fig.  604).  The  lateral  and  posterior 
ligaments  of  the  joint,  both  crucial  ligaments,  and  possibly  the  ham- 
string tendons  are  torn.  Rarely  the  calf  muscles  are  lacerateti  an<l 
the  ix)pliteal  nerves  are  ruptured.  In  open  dislo(^ation  we  may  expect 
injury  of  the  popliteal  artery  and  vein;  their  rupture  has  been  recorded 
in  closed  luxations.  When  the  femur  appears  through  the  skin  open- 
ing it  may  show  evidence  of  the  pulling  out  of  the  posterior  ligament 
from  its  surface,  small  pieces  of  bone  being  avulsed.  The  ligament 
may  rupture  at  other  points  and  permit  the  femur  to  escape  through 
the  rent. 

Injuries  of  the  popliteal  vessels  vary.  The  inner  coats  may  be  rup- 
tured with  damage  of  the  adventitia,  and  after  reduction  an  aneurism 
develops.  If  the  vessel  la  stiffened  it  may  rupture  in  part,  especially 
in  calcified  areas  of  the  wall,  or  a  thrombus  may  form  in  the  vein  after 
reduction.  Occasionally  the  vesseb  are  so  compressed  that  circula- 
tion through  them  ceases  during  the  continuance  of  the  luxation,  but 
is  renewed  without  untoward  effect  when  reduction  eases  them  off. 
If  the  knee-joint  becomes  infected  in  open  luxation,  pyarthrosis  with 
a  stiffened  joint  or  a  subsequent  amputation  may  be  the  outcome. 
The  amputated  legs  have  given  excellent  opportunities  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the  pathological  lesions. 

Fracture  of  the  spines  of  the  tibia  and  dislocation  of  the  semilunar 
cartilages  may  accompany  the  luxation  (see  Fractures  of  the  Tibial 
Spine).  Midler'  reported  a  forward  luxation  in  a  woman  aged  twenty- 
five  years,  who  fell  off  a  bicycle  and  struck  her  knee  on  the  pedal. 
The  medial  spine  of  the  tibia  was  broken  off  and  the  anterior  crucial 
ligament  was  ruptured,  but  the  semilunar  cartilages  and  the  capsule 
were  uninjured.  A  hemarthrosis  was  present.  Arthrotomy  was  done 
at  once  to  remove  the  bone  fragment  and  a  good  result  followed  in 
six  months.  Gotjes'  reported  23  cases  of  rupture  of  the  crucial  liga- 
ment which  were  found  in  the  literature;  7  of  these  were  in  Tillman's 
clinic. 

Symptoms. — In  complete  forward  luxation  the  leg  is  extended  and 
lies  on  a  higher  level  than  the  thigh.  The  prolonged  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  leg  strikes  above  the  femur.  Behind  can  be  felt  the  bulging 
condyles  of  the  femur,  and  in  front  the  upper  articular  surface  of  the 
tibia,  with  the  patella  riding  against  it  tipped  at  any  angle  up  to  90 
degrees.  I'osteriorly  the  akin  and  hamstring  tendons  are  tense. 
antcriorh-  the  skin  lies  in  a  deep  fold  behind  the  upper  tibial  surface- 
Swelling  and  hemarthrosis  are  usually  prompt  complications  in  com- 
plete luxation.    The  joint  may  be  quite  freely  movable  if  all  the  liga- 
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ments  are  torn;  if  they  remain  intact  it  is  fixed,  and  attempts  to 
the  leg  are  painful  and  resisted.  Lateral  movements  and  even  h^i 
extension  may  be  present.  Incomplete  luxation  gives  less  pronoun 
findings,  which  may  be  marked  by  swelling  and  joint  distention, 
roentgenogram  will  decide  the  positions  of  the  tibia  and  femur,  o 
subluxation  is  suspected,  the  leg  may  be  given  treatment  looking  tow 
reduction  before  it  is  put  to  rest  and  the  swelling  reduced,  O] 
dislocation  usually  has  a  posterior  wound,  transversely  across 
fCTtioral  condyles,  which  protrudeor  are  seen  in  the  opened  joint.  Ne 
and  vessel  injury  are  difficult  to  diagnose  unless  the  vessel  is  torn 
an  open  wound  and  hemorrhage  ensues.  Tingling  and  numbness 
the  foot  indicate  nerve  pressure,  lack  of  sensation,  nerve  avulsi 
The  dorsaliB  pedb  artery  is  the  best  guide  for  an  intact  arterial  tru 
Nerve  and  vessel  injuries  may  have  delayed  symptoms,  and  beginn 
gangrene  may  not  be  evidenced  until  several  days  after  reducti 
Paralysis  of  muscle  groups  may  also  be  uncertain  for  some  time  al 
luxation  and  may  be  accompanied  by  atrophy  and  trophic  ulceratii 
on  the  ankle  and  foot. 

Treatment. — Reduction  can  sometimes  be  performed  without  i 
anesthesia  by  simple  traction  in  the  long  axis  of  the  leg,  the  th 
being  counter-extended.  A  broad  bandage  around  the  padded  an 
gives  sufficient  hold  to  make  traction  by  its  loose  ends,  the  jo 
readily  sliding  back  into  place.  If  this  simple  method  of  reduct 
(luls,  the  leg  can  be  hyperextended  and  drawn  downward  while  dir 
pressure  is  made  backward  on  the  head  of  the  tibia.  Risk  of  additio 
injury  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  is  caused  by  this  procedure,  and  I  hi 
never  found  it  necessary.  A  posterior  padded  splint  or  a  plaster  enca 
ment  from  hip  to  toes  will  hold  the  reduction,  the  leg  being  sligh 
flexed.  After  a  gentle  reduction  no  increased  swelling  of  the  kn 
joint  need  be  anticipated,  but  if  a  circular  plaster  encasement  is  u: 
it  should  be  cut  out  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  knee  that  the  atti 
dant  may  observe  the  condition  of  pressure.  Immobilization  is  nee 
sary  for  four  to  six  weeks  to  give  the  crucial  and  joint  ligaments 
opportunity  to  heal.  Weight-bearing  on  the  leg  is  deferred  until  I 
joint  feels  secure  and  is  not  at  all  painful.  When  walking  is  attempt 
too  soon  the  healing  ligaments  stretch,  the  joint  becomes  uncerta 
and  some  disability  is  permanent.  An  elastic  knee-cap  should 
worn  for  six  months  to  a  year  and  every  precaution  must  be  tat 
to  avoid  exaggerated  motions  of  the  joint.  A  slight  partial  restricti 
of  knee-joint  action  is  a  common  result  in  uncomplicated  cases. 

In  cases  of  vessel  injur;-  with  gangrene  started  it  is  better  to  perfo 
early  amputation  above  the  knee  than  to  wait  for  a  line  of  demar 
tion  and  toxic  absorption  which  lessens  the  chance  of  recovery.  Of 
luxation  has  a  grave  prognosis  both  as  to  life  and  loss  of  the  leg. 

Backward  Dislocations. — ^Backward  knee  luxation  is  les.i  comir 
than  forward.  \'elpeau  ma<le  the  first  study  of  the  condition  and  ta 
Malgaigne  gathered  80  cases  of  knee  dislocation,  only  12  of  wh 
were  backward.    Isolated  cases  have  appeared  in  the  literature  sin 
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A  n'«'Ht  stii<ly  was  made  by  I[an]oiiin'  (Fig.  (Klij).  lie  fiiKlsitiily 
17  cast's  ill  thi'  Krciidi  litfraturi-  since  Malj;aif;iie.  Dirwt  postfrior 
(lisliHiatioii  may  be-  <iimpletc  or  im-oniplete.  Tlie  luxation  may  also 
1k'  l)a<'k  aiici  oiitwanl  or  iiiwitnl,  and  like  uiitcrior  displacement, 
acconipunif<l  by  rotation. 

The  eauscs  are  direct  and  indirect  violence,  the  former  iictiii);  on 
the  tibia  or  femur  and  the  latter  acting  by  the  forct>  of  ImhIv  weiRht 
drivintt  the  thigh  forwani  while  the  leg  is  held  fixed.  Wheel  accidents, 
cspw'ially  ill  younger  i>ersons,  cause  dislocation  b\-  the  catching  of 
the  leg  between  the  spokes  and  body  of  the  \'ehiclc,  the  knee  being 
forird  into  luxation  by  the  leverage  of  direct  violence.  Shafting  and 
madiinery-belt  injuries  accoimt  for  many  luxations  of  adults. 

Pathology.— Ilardoiiin  .states  that  there  are  '27 
cases  of  posterior  dislocaticm  in  which  autopsy 
or  open  operation  ha^■c  given  definite  information 
of  the  patholiigy;  13  of  these  were  direct  dis- 
location backward.  The  head  of  the  tibia  slides 
backward,  directed  outward  and  inward,  or  inward 
by  tlie  intact  and  holding  ligaments.  Incomplete 
posterior  luxation  is  ixKssibJe  with  an  intact 
anterior  ligament.  Complete  dislocation  is  im- 
possible unless  the  posterior  crucial  ligament  is 
ruptureil,  but  the  anterior  crucial  and  joint  liga- 
ment may  lie  stretched  and  elongated.  All  clin- 
ically known  forms  of  knee  dishx-ation  have 
been  produced  exi>erimentally  on  the  cadaver, 
and  the  findings  indicate  that  there  is  preser- 
vation of  much  of  the  ligamentous  structure, 
espeeiallj'  of  the  lateral  ligaments.  A  a»n- 
comitant  luxation  of  the  fibula  on  the  tibia  has 
Ih-cu  found  in  some  cases.  If  all  ligaments  arc 
ilestroyed,  the  head  of  the  tibia  can  be  carried 
in  any  direction,  the  joint  being  very  loose. 
The  usual  type,  however,  preserves  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  joint  surroundings.  In  a  ca.se 
in  which  amputation  was  performed  by  Bernard 
there  was  a  fracture  of  the  internal  tul>en)sity  of  the  tibia,  the 
lateral  ligiiiiicnts  were  intact,  the  posterior  capsular  and  crucial 
ligaments  were  torn,  an<l  the  iM>plitoal  vessels  were  obliterated. 
The  |H)pliteal  vessels  may  be  torn  completely  or  in  their  inner  coats 
jdoiic,  and  the  tulwrcle  of  the  tibia  may  be  avulsed  by  traction 
of  the  patellar  tendon  (Fig,  (HHi).  The  patella  may  also  be  fractured, 
and  o|X'n  wound  into  the  joint  fnim  direct  violence  has  been 
rc[M)rted. 

Other  ciinipHcations  wiisist  hi  fracture  of  the  femitr  or  tibia,  tuyt- 
tiirc  of  the  quadriceps  muscle,  and  gangrene. 

'  Itev.  lie  ('hir.,  ilviii,  K47. 


Ki.i.  (10.1.— OuUiiic  of 
Iun)i>nin'r>  raso  of  tiark- 
.-unl  iliid'H-ation  of  tlic 
■.nee.  Nolo  lhi>  prumi- 
icnrc  of  the  lower  end 
>C  tho  femur. 
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Symptoms. — The  knee  is  thickeaed  in  its  anteroposterior  diameter 
and  in  complete  dislocation  the  leg  is  shortened  and  lies  in  full  exten- 
sion. Axial  lines  through  the  femur  and  tibia  fail  to  meet,  and  th( 
leg  may  be  deflected  to  one  or  the  other  side  according  to  whici 
ligaments  remain  intact.  Palpation  discovers  the  rounded  surface! 
of  the  femoral  condyles  in  front  of  the  Joint  with  the  tense  skin  ove 
them  and  a  depression  below  them  in  place  of  the  tibia.  Displa(« 
ment  of  the  patella  may  carry  it  to  one  side  or  the  other,  or  it  may  lli 
pressed  flatly  into  the  intercondyloid  notch.  On  the  posterior  surfac 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  displaced  tibia  b  prominent,  the  overlapping  oi 


Flo.  600.— AnUropoati 


iterior  dulocatioD  at  the  kncr. 


the  femur  varying  from  one  to  three  inches.  Incomplete  dislocation 
with  the  head  of  the  tibia  in  partial  contact  with  the  femoral  condyles 
gives  less  pronounced  findings.  When  all  ligaments  are  torn,  espe- 
cially both  crucial  ligaments,  the  joint  is  easily  moved  and  is  unstable. 
Retention  of  part  of  the  ligaments  causes  a  rigid  joint,  with  passive 
motion  possible  away  from  the  side  of  damaged  ligaments. 

In  a  few  instances  the  dislocation  has  never  been  reduced  and  a 
fairly  useful  false  joint  has  developed  between  the  bones  of  the  knee. 
Karenski'   reported   a  case   in  a  thirty-two-year-old   woman.     The 
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(lisiijcation  had  been  present  sixteen  years,  and  the  function  was  v(t>' 
good.  The  diagnosis  of  accompanying  fracture  is  often  difficult,  and 
nientgonogram  in  two  directions  should  be  employed. 

Treatment. — Treatment  in  recent  luxations  consists  in  reduction 
Iiy  flexion  and  traction  forward  on  the  leg  (Fig.  607),  Hardoiiin  found 
that  reduction  was  easy  but  that  a  subluxation  occurred  as  soon  as 
tlie  traction  was  released.  If  this  tendency  Js  present,  the  leg  should 
be  j)laced  in  Buck's  extension  with  a  twenty  pound  weight  applied 
f()r  three  or  four  weeks.  The  ligaments  heal,  and  slight  active  motions 
are  permitted,  so  that  In  six  to  eight  weeks  the  patient  can  safely 
begin  walking  (Fig,  BOS).  Mauclaire's  case  was  one  of  rupture  of 
both  crucial  ligaments,  and  they  were  sutured  by  open  operation  in 
spite  of  the  large  hemarthrosis  present.  A  cast  was  applied  and  after 
its  removal  in  forty  days  some  subluxation  backward  of  the  knee  was 
still  present.   There  was  also  a  fibrous  ankylosis. 


Irreducible  posterior  and  okl  dislocations  are  treated  by  arthrotomy. 
A  long  semilunar  incision  (Hahu's)  over  the  fntnt  of  the  joint  permits 
iicccss  to  the  interior.  Displaced  cartilages,  bone  spicules,  and  torn 
ligaments  nia\-  tje  removed  and  the  joint  brought  into  position.  The 
oiKTatiir  should  nse  every  precaution  to  avoid  wounding  or  abrad- 
ing the  joint  surfaces.  ()ld  dislocations  may  be  reduced  by  simple 
artlirotoui\-  combined  with  tenotomy  of  the  hamstrings,  or  a  complete 
;irthrii|j|jisty.  Formation  of  a  new  joint  surface  motlelled  out  of  the 
liciid  of  the  tibia  covere-d  by  an  inter[x>sing  flap  of  soft  parts  may  be 
the  best  procedure.  The  extent  of  the  operative  interference  depends 
on  the  age  of  the  luxation  and  on  the  deformity. 
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Lateral  Dislocations. — Inward  dislocations  are  extremely  rare 
They  are  caused  by  excessive  yiolence  and  may  be  accompanied  b> 
fracture  of  the  tibia  or  femur,  and  are  therefore  considered  from  tht 
standpoint  of  fracture.  Complete  inward  dislocation  invoK'es  tearini 
of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  and  possible  injury  of  the  hamstring 
tendons  and  popliteal  vessels.  Reduction  is  made  without  difficulty 
by  traction  on  the  leg  and  direct  pressure.  One  case  of  subluxation 
and  fracture  of  the  tibial  tuberosity  which  was  under  my  care  was 
easily  reduced  by  my  applying  traction  on  the  Hawley  table  and  direct 
pressure  over  the  deformity  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  replacement 
occurring  with  a  muffled  snap.  After-treatment  consists  in  immob- 
ilization for  four  to  six  weeks  in  a  moulded  splint,  the  leg  being 
placed  in  a  very  slight  degree  of  flexion.  Walking  must  be  cautiously 
begun,  and  the  knee  should  be  supported  by  an  elastic  bandage,  or 
an  outside  leg  iron,  so  that  abduction  movements  of  the  foot  will  not 
cause  recurrence  or  lacerate  the  weak  ligament. 

Outward  Dislocations. — Outward  incomplete  luxation,  usually  with 
some  Potation  occurs  more  often  than  inward.  Complete  outward 
dislocation  is  rare.  The  causes  are  twists  of  the  leg  or  falls  on  the  leg 
in  abduction.  The  pressure  of  a  heavy  weight  against  the  thigh  when 
the  leg  is  fixed  has  also  caused  this  lateral  displacement.  Fowler' 
reported  a  case  in  a  forty-year-old  man  who  was  pulled  from  a  wagon 
a  distance  of  three  and  a  half  feet.  The  leg  was  in  flexion  and  some- 
what abducted,  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  was  in  contact  with 
the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  there  was  present  a  slight 
amount  of  external  rotation  of  the  leg.  Active  motion  was  absent, 
and  the  roentgenogram  confirmed  the  diagnosis,  showing  a  fracture 
of  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  Reduction  was  accomplished 
by  direct  traction  and  pressure  over  the  head  of  the  tibia.  An  exitus 
followed  in  eleven  days  from  lobar  pneumonia,  and  examination  of 
the  knee  was  made.  The  joint  was  distended  by  a  bloody  fluid,  the 
outer  half  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  was  comminuted,  and  the  external 
lateral  and  anterior  ligaments  were  torn  across.  The  internal  lateral 
ligament  was  but  partly  ruptured,  and  the  posterior  ligament,  popliteal 
vessels  and  nerves  were  intact. 

The  vastus  internus  may  be  ruptured,  as  also  the  crucial  ligament 
Hardoiiin's  experiments  demonstrated  that  outward  dislocation  is 
impossible  without  rupture  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament.  The 
patella  may  he  displaced  laterally  and  resist  attempts  at  reduction. 
Injury  of  the  popliteal  \essels  has  been  recorded. 

Symptoms. — The  knee  may  be  abducted  or  adducted,  and  is  generally 
partly  flexed.  In  Duguet's  case'  the  leg  was  flexed  to  an  angle  of  (K) 
degrees.  There  is  pain  and  loss  of  function,  -so  that  active  movements 
are  Tiot  possible.  A  bajonet  deformity  exists  at  the  knee,  the  Internal 
condyle  of  the  femur  apix'nriiig  on  the  inner  asi)ect  of  the  joint  covered 
by  a  crcjuse  in  the  skin,  and  the  displaced  tibial  head  projects  on  the 
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outer  side.  Presence  of  the  patella  over  the  outer  aspect  of  the  joint 
may  mask  tlie  sharp  eoiitour  of  tlie  tihhi.  Some  external  rotation  of 
the  leg  is  also  pn-seiit;  In  wide  lateral  displacement  there  is  more 
rotation  and  backward  position  yf  the  external  tnbcrosity  of  the  tibia. 
Tlie  long  axis  of  the  femur  and  tibia  do  not  correspond;  that  of  the 
tibia  lies  outside. 

Treatment. — Heduction  is  simple,  by  traction  on  the  leg  and  pressure 
inward  over  the  tibia.  If  there  is  difficulty  in  reduction,  mechanical 
extension  and  sufficient  force  to  unlock  the  two  bones  must  be  used. 
After  reduction  a  Buck's  extension  can  be  employ^  for  two  weeks 
with  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  weight,  and  a  plaster  dressing  is  then 
worn  for  a  couple  of  months  to  permit  firm  cicatrization  of  the 
lacerated  ligaments  before  use  is  attempted.  Duguet  found  that 
after  reduction  of  the  knee  luxation  the  patella  remained  dislocated 
laterally,  pn)bably  being  held  by  violent  contractions  of  the  vastus 
internus  and  the  loss  of  support  of  the  lacerated  internal  ligaments. 
Rest  and  strapping  eventually  cured  the  condition.  If  the  patella 
remains  out  of  place  persistently,  the  surgeon  should  not  hesitate  to 
perform  an  open  operation  to  replace  it  and  suture  the  ruptured  cap- 
sule. Old  outward  luxations  are  treated  as  described  in  the  paragraph 
on  other  old  luxations,  each  operation  being  adapted  to  fit  the  findings 
of  the  individual  case. 

The  prognosis  of  outward  dislocation  is  variable.  Unreduced  cases 
may  give  some  function.  Popoff'  collected  the  results  in  24  cases. 
There  were  10  favorable  results,  7  unkiiown,  5  bati  results,  and  2  deaths. 
In  \'autrin's  7  cases  reported  in  the  same  year  there  were  2  absolute 
cures. 

Eotatory  Dislocations. — Some  rotation  of  the  leg  bones  is  frequent 
in  anterior  and  posterior  luxations,  as  previously  mentioned,  because 
the  laceration  of  ligiaments  which  supported  one  side  of  the  joint 
permits  the  causative  force  or  gra^■ity  to  rotate  the  leg.  Pure  rota- 
tory dislocation  implies  that  the  leg  is  not  displaced  either  forward 
or  backward  on  the  femur,  but  turns  upon  an  axis  corresponding  to 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  leg.  The  rotation  may  therefore  be  of 
two  different  characters.  First  the  tibia  rotates  on  a  long  axis  passing 
through  the  spines  or  the  centre  of  the  upper  articular  surface,  each 
side  of  the  surface  turning  away  from  the  femur  in  opposite  directions. 
One  tuberosity  moves  forward,  the  other  backward,  the  centre  of  the 
tibia  retaining  its  normal  axial  relation  to  the  femur.  This  luxation 
is  the  complete  rotatory  form.  A  very  few  cases  have  ever  been 
rejjorted.  In  these  there  was  laceration  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  and 
probably  of  the  crucial  ligaments,  and  the  muscles  about  the  joint 
also  sufl'erefl  tearing.  In  one  case  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia 
came  to  lie  directly  forward,  while  the  external  tuberosity  lay  back- 
ward in  the  intercondylar  notch.  The  semilunar  cartilages  may  be 
loosened  by  this  twisting,  the  insertions  into  the  fibers  of  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  pulling  out  the  internal  cartilage.     Fracture  of  the 

•  Tb^Be  de  Lyon.  IBM. 
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tibial  spiiif  would  also  \n-  vxiMTtcd.  Tliv  hict'ps  insertion  may 
t()rii  fniiii  tlu-  filmla.  or  tlu-  i)tluT  hainstrin);  tt'ndoiis  may  \>e  nr.i[>[i 
aroiiiiil  tin-  comiylcs  aiu)  [in-vtiit  I'Xtvnsiini  of  the  lep. 

The  sim-oihI  ty|K'  is  iiKotniticti'  rotattiry  hixiition  wlii<'h  ir;  jKi^^il 
whfii  tiK-  axial  lint'  on  \v!ii<'li  tin-  It'^  turns  iloes  not  pass  tlintuf:h  i 
ci'ntn>  of  the  iipiMT  articiiiar  siirfair  tint  (I<k'S  pa^s  through  <»iie  or  t 
othtr  tulwmsity.  This  tulnTosity  rt-mains  in  <-<intact  with  the  femi 
mil]  till"  other  is  tiirnitl  away  from  its  rt'six-ctive  condyJe,  lying  final 
either  in  front  of  or  lithiiul  it.  These  iiKomplete  rotations  are  foui 
fre()uently  in  fractures  thnni^h  the  tihial  tuberosity  anH  may  al 
(i>mplieate  anterior  and  jjosterior  luxations  of  the  knee. 

Ueiluttion  in  all  reiK>rte(l  ciuses  has  been  easily  ac<-onipli5h(< 
Traetion,  or  flexion  and  traction,  combined  with  direct  pressure  ov 
the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  has  been  the  satisfactory  means  of  trea 
ment.  If  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  leg  to  fall  backward  or  into  ar 
abnormal  ptKsitlon,  it  should  U'  held  in  straight  extension  by  nufhui 
ical  means  an<l  a  plaster  encasement  ai)plied.  The  joint  must  be  pi\(' 
proloufiied  rest  that  the  ligaments  may  obtain  strength  f<ir  weiglr 
bearing.  Some  i>artial  dLsubility  follows  all  cases,  and  the  patiei: 
must  be  cautioned  against  early  and  free  use  f>efore  the  proix-r  tim 
for  weight-bearing.  If  this  injunction  Is  not  followed,  the  ligament 
all  become  flabby,  the  joint  b«'i-omes  loose  and  tires  easily.  l)isIocs 
tions  of  other  types  may  follow  and  the  patient  has  a  iwrmaiien 
partial  disability. 

So-called  subluxations  of  the  knee  follow  traumatic  sprains  whicl 
involve  nearly  always  the  important  internal  lateral  ligament.  Ath 
letes,  (children,  and  workers  exposed  to  the  conditions  which  result  ii 
abduction  knee  sprains  suffer  a  weakening  of  the  interiml  latent 
ligament,  which  may  be  acute  with  the  rupture  of  some  of  the  filers 
or  chronic  with  a  gradual  stretching.  The  leg  is  easily  abducted  anc 
the  joint  seems  unstable  in  latt^ral  motion,  so  that  a  partial  latera 
luxation  appears  clinically.  The  fascia  and  fibers  of  the  vastus  internu; 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  patella  may  be  lacerated.  Heiiif<trcement  ol 
the  tendons  surrounding  the  knee-joint  is  lost,  and  the  strain  fall; 
on  the  capsule  and  crucial  ligaments.  These  traumatic  injuries  shoulc 
not  I)e  overlooked  by  any  surgtH)n  because  they  lead  to  perraanenl 
weakness  of  the  joint  when  they  are  not  corrected  and  permitted  tc 
heal  firmly.  Football  players,  children,  and  others  should  have  tin 
joint  firmly  fixed  in  an  adhesive  strapping  on  the  inside  of  the  kne< 
and  leg,  or  if  the  tearing  is  extensive  enough  to  cause  an  ecchymosis 
the  leg  should  be  immobilized  three  weeks  in  a  plaster  encasement 
Some  of  these  neglecrtcd  sprains  lead  to  an  ultimate  loosening  of  th< 
internal  semihniar  cartilage  by  the  attrition  which  develops  in  tht 
loosened  joint  and  the  traction  of  the  attached  fibers  of  interna 
lateral  ligament  during  the  unusual  loose  excursion  of  the  joint  out- 
ward. Kvans'  rei)orte<l  2'cases  of  knee  subluxation.  The  associateo 
lexion  in  his  case  was  a  detachment  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  internal 
Bemilunnr  curtilage. 

■  haiu^t.  Lmidim.  1911.  i.  224. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SEMILnNAB  CABTILAaES. 

The  readier  is  referreil  to  the  description  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
knee-joint  in  the  chapter  on  Fracture  of  the  Tibia.  The  two  semilunar 
cartilages,  wedge-  and  crescent-ahaped,  with  the  thick  edge  lying 
outward,  each  assist  the  opposite  lateral  ligament  in  limiting  lateral 
movements  of  the  leg.  They  are  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  covered 
with  hyaline  cartilage  and  are  often  connected  by  a  transverse  liga- 
ment. On  the  outer  border  of  the  cartUages  the  capsule  fibers  merge 
into  the  fibers  of  the  semilunars,  forming  the  coronary  ligaments. 
An  additional  function  is  possessed  by  the  cartilages  because  of  their 
movement  with  the  tibia  in  flexion  and  extension,  namely,  they  perform 
the  function  of  a  pad  or  shock  absorber  between  the  tibia  and  femur, 
llotatory  movements  at  the  knee-joint,  however,  take  place  between 
the  tibia  and  the  cartilaginous  disks,  the  latter  remaining  with  the 
femur.  This  normal  range  of  motion  within  the  joint  is  very  slight. 
A  close  attachment  between  the  internal  lateral  ligament  and  the 
internal  cartilage  has  been  described  by  Griffiths,'  who  cut  the  internal 
ligament,  and  was  able  to  obtain  separation  between  the  two  bones 
at  the  knee  when  the  leg  was  in  extension.  In  a  flexed  position  this 
separation  was  checked  by  the  crucial  ligaments.  Consequently  the 
greatest  strain  on  the  internal  lateral  ligament  occurs  when  the  foot 
is  abducted,  the  knee  is  partly  flexed,  and  the  femur  is  rotated  inward. 
These  facts  fully  explain  the  mechanism  of  cartilage  dislocation. 
Strain  on  the  internal  lateral  ligament  and  the  internal  cartilage  result 
when  the  leg  is  extended,  when  the  foot  is  in  abduction,  and  when 
the  inertia  of  bo<ly  weight  as  in  a  person  getting  off  street  cars  or 
stepping  olf  a  height,  gives  an  inward  twist  to  the  femur.  Rupture 
of  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  as  in  the  cases  of  subluxation  of  the 
knee  previously  mentioned,  does  not  affect  the  cartilage,  if  the  tear 
takes  place  above  the  joint  level.  When  the  ligamentous  tear  is 
below  the  joint  level,  more  rotation  of  the  leg  is  permitted,  and  the 
cartilage  follows  the  femur  and  is  displaced  from  the  tibia.  Complete 
rupture  of  the  coronary  ligament  fibers  between  the  cartilage  and 
ligament  will  permit  the  disc  to  be  displaced  inward  toward  the  joint. 
If  the  twisting  and  abducting  force  separates  the  bones  sufficiently, 
the  cartilage  slips  inward,  and  as  the  bones  spring  back  into  place 
at  the  cessation  of  the  trauma,  the  cartilage  is  caught  and  nipped  so 
that  the  knee  is  painfully  fixed.  The  force  may  tear  or  fracture 
the  cartilage.  Joint  effusion  follows,  from  irritation  of  the  synovial 
membrane. 

Displaced  or  torn  cartilage  may  be  thickened,  curled  up,  or  thinned. 
Fibrous  nodules  develop  in  the  injured  disc,  and  loose  bodies  of  car- 
tilage, fat,  or  organized  blood-clot  may  also  be  present  in  the  joint.  As 
a  rule  the  cartilage  is  displaced  inward  and  acts  as  a  mechanical  wedge 
to  fix  the  joint.    In  relatively  few  cases  the  cartilage  is  displaced  out- 

I  Britiah  Med.  Jour.,  1900,  ii,  1171. 
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wani  \ty  joint  cffusiun  or  by  the  original  trauma,  and  it  may  be  pa 
pable  on  the  articular  margin.  Jones'  found  in  a  series  of  over  41 
cases  that  the  external  cartilage  was  dislocated  in  7  per  cent,  Tli 
fact  is  explained  by  the  firmer  fixation  of  the  external  cartilage  by  tl 
joint  ligament,  and  the  normal  line  of  force  between  femur  and  tlh 
which  is  extended  through  the  inner  side  of  the  knee.  The  mo 
intimate  connection  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  with  the  anchc 
ing  of  the  internal  cartilage,  and  the  more  frequent  abducted  positi< 
of  the  foot  which  produces  the  strains  following  upon  outward  rotati( 
also  have  bearing  on  the  less  frequent  displacement  of  the  extern 
cartilage. 

After  a  primary  luxatiun  the  condition  tends  to  become  habitu 
and  recurs  in  unguarded  movements  when  the  leg  is  turned  suddenl 
.Slight  turns  when  the  knee  is  flexed,  as  in  the  act  of  going  don-nstaii 
may  be  sufficient  to  cause  many  recurrences,  and  the  patient  fin< 
use  of  the  joint  correspondingly  restricted. 

Symptoms. — In  a  primary  injury  the  twisting  strain  is  general 
a  powerful  one,  occurring  commonly  in  athletes.  There  is  a  sudd« 
sickening  pain  in  the  knee,  which  becomes  fixed  in  a  flexed  pm^itif 
and  cannot  be  extended.  According  to  Jones,  actual  locking  of  tl 
joint  is  present  in  only  one-half  of  the  cases.  By  holding  the  leg 
flexion  the  patient  may  be  able  to  walk  on  his  toes  to  a  place  of  assi 
tancc.  Local  tenderness  to  pressure  exists  on  the  inner  aspect  of  tl 
joint,  and  a  palpable  separation  between  the  tibia  and  femur  ms 
be  felt  by  the  surgeon  when  the  leg  is  extended  to  the  limit  of  tl 
locked  position.  A  prompt  reduction  may  lead  to  little  joint  eflfusioi 
When  the  cartilage  remains  displaced  a  synovitis  ensues.  The  joint 
painful  for  several  days,  even  if  reduction  is  performed  immediatel; 
and  there  is  tenderness  to  pressure  on  the  internal  ligament.  Karl 
use  of  the  irritated  joint  before  the  cartilage  has  healed  in  positio 
is  practically  always  followed  by  repeated  attacks  of  dislocation  a 
intervals  of  days  or  months.  Kepeated  effusions  further  weaken  th 
cai>sular  structure,  the  cartilage  undergoes  retrogressive  changes,  an< 
the  luxation  becomes  an  habitual  one.  Each  time  the  disc  remain 
nut  of  position  until  it  is  reduced  by  manipulation,  either  by  the  patien 
himself  or  the  surgeon.  Constant  irritation  of  disc  luxation  may  leaf 
to  tuberculous  joint  or  to  serious  osteo-arthritic  changes.' 

Diagnosis. — Differential  diagnosis  includes  joint  mice,  or  foreigi 
bodies  of  any  origin,  which  interfere  with  perfect  freedom  of  motion 
Joint  lipomata,  synovial  fringes,  and  hypertrophied  villi  cause  con 
fusifin  in  diagnosis.  The  history  of  acute  locking  followed  by  pain  ant 
joint  effusion,  with  .subsequent  similar  attacks,  is  clinically  all  that  i 
needed  for  diagnosis.  Mistakes  have  been  made  by  the  most  eminen 
surgeons,  but  a  mechanical  derangement  of  the  knee-joint  whici 
indicates  operation  is  nearly  always  an  affair  of  the  cartilages;  whei 
it  is  nut,  the  necessary  operation  exposes  different  pathology,  but  th 

'  Ann.  >if  ■■'iirK.,  Dt^cmlicr,  lOWt. 
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lesioii  is  corrt'ctwl,  Itoeiitf^viiogrum  la  a  very  uiisatisfactorj'  aid.  as 
the  disc  rarely  thn)ws  a  distinct  shadow.  The  picture  may  aid  in 
differeiitiatidti,  however,  by  exposing  other  lesions  of  foreign  b^xlies 
and  fracture  of  tibial  spines  and  other  portions  of  the  bones. 

Treitment. ^Displacement  of  the  cartilage  must  be  reduced,  as  trau- 
matic displacement  of  any  luxated  portion  of  bony  framework  must 
be,  before  function  can  be  completely  restored.  Intimate  relation- 
sliip  between  the  internal  lateral  ligament  and  the  disc,  a  tendency 
to  recurrence  from  slight  causes,  and  the  great  importance  of  the 
integrity  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  to  the  normal  knee-joint, 
establish  the  following  rules  for  treatment: 

1.  The  primary  reduction  must  be  complete. 

2.  The  cartilage  must  be  given  absolute  rest  until  its  attachments 
have  united, 

3.  The  internal  lateral  ligament  must  be  guarded  against  strains 
of  any  kind  until  full  strength  is  restored. 

4.  The  additional  injunction  is  made  against  arthrotomy  for 
primary  dislocation — unless  reduction  is  impossible  by  manipulatiou 
and  the  knee  is  in  a  locked  or  functionless  position. 

Redaction. — No  anesthesia  is  necessarj-  in  most  cases.  The  patient 
is  placed  on  a  couch.  Any  method  of  manipulation  which  secures 
full  extension  of  the  leg  is  satisfactory,  because  that  position  means 
that  the  cartilage  has  been  completely  reduced.  A  customary  proce- 
dure is  first  Hexion  of  the  knee  with  the  sui^eon's  wrist  in  the  popliteal 
space.  When  maximum  flexion  is  obtained,  the  leg  is  rotated  away 
from  the  injured  side,  that  is,  outward  when  the  internal  cartilage  is 
displaced,  and  then  quickly  and  fully  extended.  If  there  is  any 
obstacle  Ui  full  voluntary  extension  of  the  leg,  the  reduction  is  not 
|)erfect.  Several  attempts  may  be  necessary  before  the  patient  can 
extend  the  leg  or  the  knee-joint  feels  normal.  A  small  proportion  of 
cases  will  be  irreducible — these  are  transferred  into  the  habitual  class 
at  once,  or  are  subjected  to  operation  for  removal  of  the  disc.  Refusal 
of  operation  demands  palliative  treatment.  A  longitudinal  pad  may 
be  worn  strapped  around  the  knee,  making  pressure  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  joint,  or  an  outside  iron  with  a  joint  at  the  knee  which  inhibits 
rotation  of  the  foot  beyond  a  narrow  angle  may  be  worn.  Elastic 
knee-caps  and  a  raising  of  the  inner  side  of  the  sole  and  heel  of  the 
shoe  are  also  helpful.  The  patient  leads  a  life  of  guarded  use  of  the 
joint,  and  his  activities  are  correspondingly  restricted.  Recurrence 
follows  recurrence  until  the  patient  learns  to  make  reductions  himself. 
After  the  cartilage  slips  out,  he  sits  on  the  ground  and  uses  his  well 
knee  as  a  fulcrum  in  the  popliteal  space  of  the  injured  joint,  rocking 
and  alternately  flexing  and  extending  the  leg  in  as  much  outward 
rotation  as  possible  until  reduction  occurs. 

Adherence  to  the  rules  outlined  for  treatment  will  guard  against 
recurreiKv.  After  reduction  the  cartilage  must  be  securely  held  in 
its  fixed  position.  This  fixation  can  be  maintained  only  when  the  leg 
is  completely  extended,  all  rotatory  and  lateral  movements  of  the 
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joint  being  interdicted.  Rest  in  bed  with  the  leg  on  a  posterior  padde 
splint  is  insisted  upon  until  the  joint  effusion  subsides,  and  theu 
plaster  encasement  is  applicii  over  the  thigh  and  leg.  Four  to  six  weet 
immobilization  favors  firm  adherence  of  the  cartilage,  and  use  is  the 
cautiously  permitted  after  the  patient  has  been  warned  to  put  n 
strain  on  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  He  is  instructed  to  walk  witi 
the  toes  turned  in,  and  the  shoe  sole  b  raised  on  the  inner  side. 

Operative  treatment  should  not  be  advised  for  primary  luxation 
Arthrotomy  is  indicated  for  repeated  luxations,  especially  those  whicl 
are  followed  by  joint  effusion',  and  in  the  cases  of  individuals  to  whon 

!a  sudden  locking  of  the  joint  may  be  dangerous  on  account  of  occupS' 
tion  or  other  activities.    A  sudden  painful  fixed  position  of  the  kne« 
}i  might  cost  the  patient's  life,  if  it  overtook  him  at  a  moment  when  th( 

t  movement  was  demanded  to  avoid  threatening  dangers. 

\  Operative  treatment  for  removal  of  the  loose  or  fractured  cartilage 

is  performed  frequently  and  gives  the  only  hope  of  complete  cure. 
'  Mr.  Robert  Jones  has  performed  over  500  arthrotomies  on  the  knee 

with  very  few  untoward  results.     A  strict  asepsis  is  necessary,  and 

the  operative  technic   employed   in   fractures  is  used.     An  angular 
I  incision  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  long  is  made  over  the  lateral 

,,  aspect  of  the  joint  on  the  side  affected  while  the  knee  hangs  over  the 

\\  table  edge.    Deep  retraction  exposes  the  cartilage,  which  can  be  grasped 

i  by  forceps  and  cut  off.    Only  boiled  instruments,  of  course,  must  be 

introduced.     Attempts  to  suture  the  cartilage  in  place  have  been 
P  abandoned  in  surgery,  the  result  following  excision  being  eminently 

^  satisfactory.    The  joint  is  not  manipulated  during  operation  lest  there 

be  air  suction,  and  the  opening  is  closed  layer  by  layer  with  catgut 
_  stitches.     If  an  unfortunate  infection  in  the  skin  or  superficial  layers 

.!  follows,  it  rarely  passes  into  the  joint.     In  the  hands  of  experts 

infection  of  the  knee  is  almost  unknown. 

'  DISLOCATION  OF  THE  FIBULA. 

The  fibula  may  be  dislocated  at  either  end,  the  luxations  at  the 
lower  end  usually  being  a  complication  of  fracture  considered  under 
1  the  heading  of  Ankle  Fractures. 

Dislocations  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula  are  caused  by  direct 
violence  from  kicks,  or  blows,  indirect  violence  in  connection  with 
fractures  of  the  bone  in  its  lower  portion,  and  muscular  action  of  the 
biceps  tendon.  Golley'  reported  a  case.  There  are  not  more  than 
30  cases  in  the  literature.  The  head  of  the  fibula  may  be  displaced 
forward  and  outward,  backward  or  upward,  the  direction  depending 
on  the  cause.  A  fiat  surface  on  the  tibia  against  which  the  Gbula 
lies  restrained  by  ligaments  does  not  furnish  great  security,  and  if 
the  ligaments  are  widely  torn,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  movable 
in  any  direction  forward  to  backward.    I  have  seen  one  case  caused 

I  Am.  Jovir.  Surg.,  June,  1907. 
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by  a  kick  in  a  football  game.  There  was  no  fracture  of  the  Iwno,  hut 
the  head  totild  be  shoved  aruiiiid  into  several  positions  just  beneatli 
the  skin. 

A  case  of  traumatic  dislocation  of  the  fibula  at  the  upper  end  was 
reported  by  Klose.'  The  patient  jumped  or  fell  un  the  inner  border 
of  the  foot  and  felt  pain  and  noticed  swelling  over  the  head  of  the 
bone  when  he  tried  to  walk.  There  was  pain  on  pressure  at  that  site 
and  on  flexion  of  the  knee  beyond  an  angle  of  80  degrees.  Xo  fracture 
of  the  fibula  nor  nerve  complication  was  present.  Reduction  was 
made  by  dorsal  flexion  of  the  foot,  flexion  of  the  leg,  and  direct  press- 
ure on  the  head  of  the  fibula.  The  cause  was  supposed  to  be  muscular 
contraction  of  the  common  extensors  of  the  toes,  the  extensor  of  the 
great  toe  and  the  long  peroneus. 

A  direct  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  bone  and  a  fall  on  the 
extended  and  inverted  foot  may  act  as  causes,  either  forcing  the  head 
forward  by  direct  violence  or  dragging  it  out  of  place  by  leverage  from 
muscle  action  on  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft.  The  fibular  head  assumes 
a  prominent  position  forward  and  outward,  and  there  is  pain  on  press- 
ure over  it,  or  when  weight-bearing  is  attempted.  Traction  on  the 
biceps  tendon  may  cause  pain  and  abnormal  movement  of  the  head 
of  the  fibula. 

Diagnosis. — Diagnosis  is  not  difficult  but  is  often  overlooked.  A 
roentgenogram  may  fail  to  show  any  deformity.  The  anteroposterior 
view  should  be  made  from  directly  in  front  backward,  and  both  legs 
should  be  exposed  for  comparison. 

Reduction  by  direct  pressure  of  the  surgeon's  fingers  is  not  difficult, 
but  the  bone  tends  to  slip  out  at  once  on  account  of  the  poor  reten- 
tion by  the  torn  ligaments.  After  reduction  the  leg  should  be  partly 
flexed  that  the  biceps  tendon  may  relax,  a  soft  pad  should  be  placed 
against  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  a  pla.ster-of-Paris  encasement 
ajjplied  in  that  position.  Fbcation  in  the  dressing  must  last  four  to 
six  weeks,  and  use  is  then  possible — the  position  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  being  strengthened  by  adhesive-plaster  bands. 

Backward  dislocations  may  also  be  caused  by  direct  violence  or 
wrenches  at  the  knee  which  tear  the  external  lateral  and  tibiofibular 
ligament  and  allow  the  biceps  to  pull  the  head  of  the  bone  backward. 
The  peroneal  nerve  may  be  involved.  Palpation  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  determines  its  position  backward ;  there  is  tenderness  on  press- 
ure and  pain  on  walking.  Reduction  is  easy,  and  the  same  type  of 
treatment  is  needed  as  in  forward  luxation.  The  prognosis  as  to  func- 
tion is  excellent.  Cases  of  either  type  which  resist  reduction  or  will 
not  remain  reduced  can  be  held  in  place  against  the  tibia  by  a  nml 
inserted  through  a  small  skin  opening. 

Upward  dislocations  belong  to  the  exaggerated  type  of  luxation. 
They  usually  accompany  fracture  of  the  fibula  or  of  both  bones  of  the 
leg  in  which  the  fibular  head  has  been  torn  from  its  %amentous 

>  DpuUi-h.  MililiintRll.  Ztwhr.,  Berlin,  1913,  xlii.  911. 
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uttftclimeiits  and  shoved  upwartl  by  the  force  acting.  An  open  » 
may  be  present,  Iteductioti  of  the  ankle  or  leg  fracture  usually 
the  upper  end  of  the  fibula  down  into  position.  If  it  does  no 
ankle  may  be  forcibly  extended  and  the  fibula  forced  down  by  < 
pressure  on  its  head. 

Dislocations  of  the  Lower  End  ol  the  nbiilft.~Pure  luxation  vn 
fracture  is  extremely  rare.  Separation  of  the  fibula  from  the 
involves  rupture  not  only  of  the  ankle  ligaments  but  of  the  tibiof 
interosseous  ligament  for  some  distance  upward.  A  lateral  or  u| 
displacement  of  the  bone  takes  place  and  the  ankle  is  thickenei 
shortened  by  the  pushing  upward  of  the  talus  between  the  t» 
bones.  There  may  be  a  concomitant  upward  dislocation  of  the  i 
end  of  the  fibula.  In  a  few  recorded  cases  the  external  malleolu 
been  displaced  backward  without  fracture. 

Diagnosis. — Diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  because  the  malleoli  lie 
cutaneously  and  can  be  completely  palpated.  Pain  is  present  ani 
of  function.  Crepitus  may  be  felt  on  manipulation  of  the  foot 
rubbing  of  the  talus.  The  roentgenogram  shows  the  diastasis  bet 
the  two  leg  bones.  Exposure  of  the  whole  leg  is  necessary  that  fra 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  may  be  ruled  out. 

Treatment,— Reduction  is  made  by  direct  traction  on  the  foo' 
pressure  on  the  fibula.  If  that  manipulation  faib,  the  foot  ca 
strongly  adducted  during  traction,  and  the  external  malleolus 
be  pressed  down  into  position.  The  after-treatment  consists 
prolonged  immobilization  in  a  plaster  splint  or  encasement  like 
advised  for  ankle  fractures.  No  use  should  be  made  of  the 
which  causes  pain  or  brings  stress  on  the  healing  ligaments  to  st 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
FUACTUUES  OF  THE  CALCANEUS  (as  CALCIS). 

Tin;  oalc-ancus  in  the  heel  transmits  a  large  part  of  the  Ixidy 
weiplit  to  the  ground  and  in  addition  acts  as  a  lever  to  the  calf  muscles. 
Its  sliape  is  irregularly  cuboid,  and  the  long  axis  is  not  direeted  exactly 
forwanl  in  a  straight  line  but  is  forward  and  lateral.  This  Ixine  of 
all  the  tarsal  group  has  two  distinct  centres  of  ossification,  that  for 
the  posterior  extremity  appearing  at  the  tenth  year,  uniting  with  the 
rest  of  the  bone  soon  after  the  sixteenth  year.  In  this  area  is  attached 
the  tendocalcaneus  (Achilles).  It  has  practical  importance  as  applied 
to  fractures  (see  Fig.  609). 

Steindler'  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  architecture  of  the  tarsus, 
cs{>ecially  of  the  calcaneus,  and  Fig.  610  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Hoaglund  schema  of  the  arch  of  the  os  calcis  given  by  him.  This 
bone  appears  to  afford  a  good  example  of  the  inner  construction  of 
bones  as  influenced  by  their  static  conditions,  in  accordance  with 
WoWs  ideas,  which  have  been  generally  adopted.  The  Hoaglund 
construction  of  the  calcaneus  assumes  that  there  are  two  trabecular 
systems.'  These  are  (1)  the  radiar  system  as  represented  by  the 
three  sets  of  lines  1,  2,  and  '.i,  which  lines  of  force  converge  towanl  the 
centre  of  the  bone  and  correspond  to  the  distribution  of  compresaional 
violence,  and  (2)  the  arcuar  traction  lamellae,  4,  5,  and  (i,  which  repre- 
sent the  pull  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  plantar  musculature. 

Occarrence.^ln  the  Cook  County  Hospital  records  of  10,702  cases 
'I  find  92  instances  of  fracture  of  this  bone,  or  0.86  per  cent.  Other 
collections  cited  by  Brind'  are  as  follows: 

Fisotutn-.  CuLniiK-iu.  Pft  «nt. 

HillroUi HfhJ  7  1.1 

TicliB 17,111)0  aw  1.2 

Drcuko  (rhuritC)            .                 .      1,S45  21)  1,3 


Briud  (15  .vi-iirwl        3,400  (13  1  .H2 

Avulsi(»n  fracture  was  the  first  known  ty\K,  Wing  described  by 
(Jarenglot  in  1720.  The  next  description  of  calcaneus  fractures  by 
Malgaigne,  in  ]S4:i,  gave  two  varieties:  first,  compression  fractures; 
swoiid,  avulsion  fractures  caused  by  musc'ular  or  tendinous  pull. 
Other   classifications,   as   (Jolebrewski's   five   forms  and   HotTa   and 


riifiskdSliiitiprwfprSpcmgioHwislmicliiinelliiStructuricftlcHnciia.      Akailcmik 
,  l.'pBslu,  HH)3. 
klin.  (.-hir.,  Beriiii.  Bd.  cv.  Huft  III,  S.  003. 
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Tim  centres  for  cacA  bow 
Out  for  body 
One  for  head 


Ttvo  ccntmfor  each  bone  ; 
One  for  body 

Dm  for  mrlaiaraal  ^pp.  6-7(A  yr.  ^^  . 

I'nffr  17-18  jr.  1^^ 


ipprara  Srd  year . 
)OniU  lBlh-20lh  ytar 

Appears  7th  vxeJt 


App.  7«  wfc  -^  J 
Fio.  609.— Plan  of  ossificBtion  of  the  foot.     (Otoy.) 


Fid.  010. — AtinptaliunoftbeUoagluDdscbeineof  thetrabecularijrBhtniain  thoeulcaneui 
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Schmidt's  four  forms,  are  now  complete  enough  to  cover  our  knowl- 
edge since  the  use  of  the  Roentgen  rays.    These  are: 

1 .  Avulsion  fractures. 

2.  Isolated  fractures  of  the  sustentaculum  tali. 

8.  Isolated  fractures  of  the  trochlear  process  (peroneal  tubercle). 

4.  Compression  fracture  of  the  whole  bone. 
JLTUlsion  Fractures. — Avulsion  fractures  of  true  character  arc  rare 
and  exist  with  all  degrees  of  separation  of  the  fragments  from  slight 
cracks  or  sprain  fractures  to  complete  avulsion  and  separation  of  the 
torn-out  piece  (Fig.  611),  This  class  is  confined  to  those  fractures 
caused  by  muscular  action  as  in  a  person  making  a  misstep  off  a  small 
elevation,  or  jumping,  or  as  in  one  case  observed  by  me  when  a  man's 
weight  was  suddenly  increased  by  pressure  as  he  squatted  on  his 


t  drawn  upnard  by  tlio 

feet,  supporting  his  weight  on  the  buttocks  which  rested  on  the  heel. 
The  sudden  increase  of  pressure  on  the  calcaneus  tendon  and  the 
violent  contraction  of  the  calf  muscles  pulled  out  the  shell  of  the 
[losterior  part  of  the  oh  calcis.  Many  such  separations  even  in  adults 
take  place  along  the  lines  of  the  epiphysis.  Fractures  caused  by  press- 
ure of  the  body  weight  downward  with  a  line  of  vertical  fracture 
resulting  and  the  posterior  fragment  pulled  up  by  the  calcaneus  tendon 
are  not  true  avulsion  fractures.  In  the  63  cases  collected  by  Brind' 
only  one  was  due  to  an  avulsion. 

Symptoms  and  DiagnoBia. — There  is  pain  and  broadening  in  the  heel, 
loss  of  function  in  the  foot  and  a  filling  in  of  the  hollows  about  the 
ankle  and  heel.  If  the  foot  is  hyperflexed  dorsdly  when  the  knee  is 
extended,  separation  may  be  seen.     Crepitus  is  frequent.     A  loose 
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fragment  may  be  both  seen  and  felt  drawn  up  behind  the  malleoli 
HotTa's  si);n  is  valuable  in  diagnosis.  It  consists  in  Ending  that  tl 
calcaneus  tendon  on  the  injured  side  is  less  taut  than  that  on  the  oth 
side  when  the  two  are  compared  with  the  legs  in  similar  position. 
Treatment. — ^The  treatment  consists  in  the  foot  being  placed  in 
plasterof-Paris  shoe  in  a  position  of  complete  flexion  (plantar).  I 
some  instances  flexion  of  the  knee  permits  added  relaxation,  ar 
this  position  must  be  maintained  by  a  cast  which  extends  onto  tl 
thigh.  Five  or  six  weeks  in  this  position  result  in  prompt  callus  fii 
mation  and  bony  union,  and  function  quickly  returns.  Operatic 
procedure  may  be  required.    The  simplest  consists  in  a  tenotomy  < 


the  calcaneus  tendon  to  permit  the  a\'ulsed  fragment  to  be  replacw 
An  open  operation  may  be  performed  and  this  fragment  reduced  int 
position  and  nailed,  screwed,  or  wired  on.'  Borchard  obtained  a  goo 
result  in  2  cases  by  wiring,  and  Neuschafer*  fastened  1  by  stron 
catgut  with  the  result  that  in  three  and  a  half  months  the  patien 
could  readil,\'  walk  upstairs.  Tritze*  believes  that  open  operation  i 
the  treatment  of  choice  if  there  is  much  displacement,  and  this  i 
common  practice;  cigar-box  nails  or  small  screws  hold  admirabl 
(FIrs.  (il2andGi:{). 

■  GiiKwnhniirr.  Pmc  Mwi.  Wrhnschr..   IW48.  No.  3. 
'  Deulsrh.  Zt»rhr.  f.  Chir.  1H99.  Uil.  1.  H.  5  and  6. 
>  Arrh.  f.  Orlliup.,  Bd.  vi,  K.  4. 
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Isolated  Fracture  of  the  Sostentacnlam  Tall— These  fractures, 
which  are  rare,  and  were  first  reported  by  Abel/  who  believed  they 
were  frequently  mistaken  for  Pott's  fractures.  They  are  caused  by 
axtreme  and  forcible  inversion  of  the  foot,  which  later  when  put  into 
use  becomes  pronated. 

Diagnosifl. — Diagnostic  signs  are:  (1)  Localized  point  of  extreme 
tenderness  over  the  sustentaculum;  (2)  slight  displacement  of  the 
OS  calcis  forward;  (3)  the  foot  in  a  position  of  forced  abduction;  (4) 
valgus  position  assumed  by  the  foot  in  walking.     An  interesting 


example  of  this  fracture  has  been  recorded  by  Skillern,*  in  which  a 
man  tell  ten  feet  and  the  skiagram  showed  an  impaction  fracture  of 
the  sustentaculum  which  was  driven  into  the  calcaneus. 

Treatment.^Treatment  consists  in  immobilizing  of  the  foot  in  a 
plaster  shoe  in  slight  inversion  to  permit  reunion  of  the  fragments. 
The  cases  usually  obtain  bony  union  in  a  short  time  but  may  result  in 
permanent  deformity  and  non-union.  The  metal  insole  may  help 
strengthen  the  foot  if  it  does  not  cause  pain  by  pressure.     If  a  loose 
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fragment  of  bone  exists,  it  may  require  removal  on  account  of  | 
ure  pain  or  interference  with  tendon  action.' 

Fractures  of  the  Trochlear  Process. — ^These  injuries  are  aboi 
frequent  as  those  of  the  sustentaculum  and  are  due  to  direct  viol 
as  the  calcaneofibular  ligament  is  not  inserted  in  this  pnfcess  dir 
but  behind  it,  and  the  pull  on  the  ligament  does  not  affect  this 
point.  There  is  always  great  pain,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  v 
and  yet  the  foot  does  not  apjiear  abnormal  in  any  way.  t'nder 
external  malleolus  swelling  may  appear.  Brind^  reports  a  case  w 
at  a  point  2  cm.  behind  the  external  malleolus  there  was  found  a  [ 
of  bone  2  cm,  long  by  1  cm.  wide  which  lay  parallel  to  the  foot, 
freely  movable,  and  gave  crepitus.  The  prognosis  is  good,  and  ti 
ment  consists  in  sufficient  immobilization  to  permit  bony  ur 
Epiphyseal  separations  of  the  calcaneus  occur  between  the  age 
ten  and  sixteen  years  and  in  boys  more  often  than  in  girls  on  acc< 
of  their  activity.  They  are  treated  as  the  fractures  of  the  pro 
above. 

Conqiressioil  Fractures. — This  class  composes  at  least  90  per  c 
of  all  calcaneus  fractures.  They  are  far  more  common  in  men  1 
women.  Men  in  such  occupation  as  plasterers,  carpenters,  ; 
structure  workers,  or  others  exposed  to  falls  are  liable  to  this  inj 
Most  of  the  fractures  occur  in  the  third  and  fourth  decade,  but  I 
have  been  found  in  children,  or  in  the  aged  as  late  as  seventy  yt 
The  lines  of  fracture  are  of  many  descriptions,  from  a  faint  ci 
that  is  difficult  to  decipher  in  a  good  dry  roentgenogram  to  g 
comminution  and  mashing  of  the  bone. 

Weight-bearing  bones  which  withstand  much  pressure  assun^ 
spongy  form  with  the  many  truss-like  trabeculffi  crossing  at  var 
angles  sustained  by  extra  strong  bands  in  the  calcaneus  as  mentic 
above.  Thb  is  because  the  calcaneus  with  the  cuboid  and  two  o 
metatarsals  form  the  outer  areh  of  the  foot  which  sustains  mos 
the  body  weight,  and  we  find  the  compacta  of  the  heel  bone  is 
a  shell,  especially  on  the  lateral  and  inferior  surfaces  {Fig.  614), 
spongy  character  of  the  bone  endows  it  with  considerable  elastic 
which  preserves  it  from  being  crushed  in  falls  on  the  foot  by  the  bn 
ing  up  of  the  lines  of  force  exerted  by  the  compression  inertia.  C 
pression  may  also  be  applied  to  this  bone  in  injuries  which  re 
from  force  applied  laterally  to  the  leg  when  the  foot  and  knee  are  fi 
Experiments  to  test  the  compression  resistance  of  this  bone  1 
been  made  by  Schmidt,'  who  found  that  a  crunching  could  be  cai 
bj-  a  force  equivalent  to  150  to  950  kilograms  and  that  a  cracl 
break  through  the  bone  necessitated  a  force  of  .'iSO  to  2000  kg.  T 
fractures  are  due  to  falls  from  a  height  onto  the  foot  or  a  ht 
violence;  applied  directly  to  the  sole  (Fig.  (»15).  Cabot  and  Bin 
studieil  ]  1 1  cases  of  fracture  of  the  calcaneus  and  talus  wliich  ^ 
'  Ossenkop,  Kraklurcii  ilea  i 
'Aim.  iif  SnTg.,  ilv.  M. 
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admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  fifteen  years. 
They  found  a  surprising  frequency  of  these  tarsal  fractures,  S3  occurring 


in  the  same  period  of  time  that  204  Pott's  fractures  and  396  femur 
fractures  were  admitted.  In  fili  of  the  83  cases  mentioned  the  cause 
was  given  59  times  as  fall  from  a  height. 
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All  had  to  take  to  bed,  and  the  disability  in  the  fractures  of  Uie  talus 
was  mufh  greater  than  in  those  of  the  calcaneus.  The  gait  after  use 
is  attempted  is  characteristic,  because  the  patient  holds  the  foot 
immovable  and  always  walks  on  the  same  point  of  the  sole  to  avoid 
pressure  pain. 

While  the  prognosis  as  to  life  is  excellent,  that  in  regard  to  function 
of  the  foot  should  be  guarded,  as  many  cases  result  in  partial  disability 
from  painful  walking,  flat-foot  or  an  acquired  cluWoot,  or  painful 
talocrural  Joint.  These  conditions  are  of  prime  importance  in  the 
working  classes  and  should  receive  more  attention  from  those  treating 
these  injuries.    The  disability  is  also  enhanced  by  the  muscle  changes 


Fto.  617.— ConiprCiiaiOD  fracture  irith  separation  of  distinct'fragmeiiti. 


subsequent  to  the  pain  and  the  loss  of  support  to  the  outer  areh 
■given  by  the  calcaneus,  as  described  above.  Bahr'  reported  13  cases 
of  calcaneus  injury,  6  of  which  resulted  in  bad  flat-foot  and  1  in  club- 
foot. Schmidt,*  in  14  cases,  had  5  flat-feet  and  3  club-feet  result. 
Adolescents  have  a  better  prognosis  than  adults  or  alcoholics.* 

Probably  no  foot  returns  to  a  normal  condition  after  complete 
fracture  of  the  os  calcis.  Cabot  and  Binney  found  no  case  with  a 
normal  foot  in  their  series.  The  prognosis  is  fair  to  good  in  most 
cases.  Itesults  are  called  good  when  a  foot  is  painless  and  useful 
unless  excessive  work  is  demanded  of  it.     Results  are  called  fair  in 
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is  applied,  following  which  the  patient  heooraes  ambulatory.     The 
cast  is  removed  in  four  weeks. 

After-tare  consists  in  massage,  hot  baths,  steaming  and  electric 
treatment  to  strengthen  the  muscles  and  f(«)t-joint  and  to  ward  off 
their  stiffness.  Full  treatment  takes  from  three  to  six  months,  and 
the  insole  and  special  shoe  advised  in  Pott's  fractures  should  be  worn. 
Tritze  says  that  24  out  of  his  7li  patients  recovered  good  function, 
and  this  is  equivalent  to  good  earning  power.  The  cases  should  be 
followed  faithfully  until  the  final  result  is  obtaine<l.  In  Brind's  series 
87  patients,  or  43  per  cent.,  obtained  25  per  cent,  or  less  use  of  the 
foot,  whereas  107  patients  obtained  30  per  cent,  or  more  use. 

FRACTUBES  OP   THE  TALUS    (ASTRAGALUS)    AND   OTHER 
FOOT  BONES. 

The  talus  is  the  second  largest  ankle  bone  and  occupies  the  key- 
stone position  in  the  ankle  arch,  resting  on  the  calcaneus  below,  lying 
in  the  mortise  between  the  two  leg  bones,  and  resting  against  the 
navicular  bone  in  front.  Its  division  into  a  head,  which  points  forward, 
a  neck,  and  a  body  which  forms  the  largest  part,  is  of  interest  in 
fracture.  It  has  also  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  a  prominent 
tubercle  of  varying  size  to  which  the  posterior  talofibular  ligament  is 
attached.  This  is  the  posterior  process;  it  may  lie  separately  from 
the  talus.  This  process  is  of  importance  in  fractures,  because  its 
presence  is  often  misunderstood,  and  the  separate  piece  of  bone 
appearing  in  the  roentgenogram  is  diagnosed  as  a  fracture.  When  so 
separated  it  is  called  the  os  trigonum. 

Because  there  are  several  of  these  supernumerary  bones  in  the 
foot,  knowledge  of  their  presence  should  be  wide-spread  in  order  that 
errors  in  diagnosis  and  medicolegal  testimony  may  be  avoided.  A 
very  complete  atlas  of  them  has  been  prepared  by  Dwight'  from  dis- 
section of  cadavers,  and  by  the  use  of  the  Roentgen  rays  their  presence 
is  verified  and  their  connection  with  symptoms  of  pain  following 
trauma  can  be  proved.  Geist^  made  a  study  of  100  normal  individuals 
to  determine  the  frequency  of  accessory  bones  which  he  found  in 
thirty  persons  as  follows,  his  results  corresponding  very  closely  to 
Dwight's  and  Pfitzner's  figures:  Os  trigonum,  8  per  cent.;  os  peron- 
eale,  7  per  cent.;  ds  tibiale  externum,  14  per  cent.;  os  vesalii,  1  per 
cent.;  accessory  calcis,  2  per  cent.;  os  Intermetatarsum,  2  per  cent.; 
OS  intercuneiforme,  1  to  2  per  cent.  (Figs.  618  and  019). 

Some  of  these  may  have  separate  centres  of  ossification;  others 
are  freed  from  the  parent  bone  and  become  sesamoid  in  character. 
All  the  ankle  tendons  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  talus,  which  corre- 
sponds to  a  block  and  pulley  in  function,  because  most  of  these  tendons 
have  grooves  in  the  bone  surface  in  which  they  play.  These  tendons 
cause  the  motions  of  ffexion  and  extension  of  the  ankle,  and  at  the 
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same  time  the  talus  occupies  the  position  of  transformer  ol 
motion  in  the  ankle,  acting  according  to  Cotton  like  a  worn 


Fid.  S16. — Oa  tibials  eitemuni — compare  with  picture  of  fracture  of  the  j 
poaticua  tali.  This  patient  gave  a  history  ol  injury  aod  Iho  acaamoict  bone  ii 
developed  after  fracture. 
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It  lias  the  power  of  rotatory  motion,  of  pronation  and  supination  which 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  body  except  in  this  tarsal  joint.' 

Fractures  of  this  bone  are  divided  into  those  of  the  head,  neck,  cracks 
or  severe  fractures  thntugh  the  Ixxly  and  of  the  posterior  process 
(Fip.  620).  Dislocations  and  fractures  commonly  occur  together  (Fig. 
621).  In  the  collection  of  fractures  made  by  me  at  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  this  bone  was  broken  in  14  instances.  Falls  from  a  height 
cause  crushing  of  the  bone  between  the  tibia  and  the  os  calcis  beneath, 
and  tlie  heel  bone  or  either  of  the  malleoli  may  suffer  damage  at  the 
same  time  according  to  the  position  of  the  foot  and  the  point  of  impact. 


Fio.  621. — Fracture  dialocatioD 
of  the  talus.  Note  that  the  larger 
rrosmetit  is  displaced  outward. 

The  talus  is  fairly  protected  by  its  situation  between  the  malleoli 
and  by  the  crescentic  contour  of  its  upper  surface.  As  a  consequence 
tlie  line  of  fracture  varies  greatly;  the  neck  alone  may  break  off,  the 
whole  bone  may  be  split  in  its  long  axis,  or  it  may  have  transverse 
and  comminuted  lines  of  separation  with  wide  displacement  and 
dislocation  of  the  fragments.  Cotton'  records  a  case  of  fall  in  which 
the  individual  sustained  the  impact  on  the  ball  of  the  foot  on  one 
side  and  the  heel  on  the  other  with  a  resulting  fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  talus  and  the  os  calcis  respectively.    Gaupp,'  in  61  cases, 

'  Lovcit  and  Cotton.  Tr.  Am.  Orthop.  Assn.,  li.  1S99. 

■  .loint  Frarturra  and  Dinloratintis. 

■  Beilr.  i.  klin.  Chir..  1904, 
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found  that  45  were  caused  by  falls,  and  Cabot  and  Binn' 
cases,  found  21  cause<l  by  falla  and  14  by  direct  violence.  In  1 
fractures  following  fails  or  junii>s,  the  posterior  half  is 
backward  and  generally  lies  just  in  front  of  the  calcaneu 
The  anterior  portion  may  be  displaced,  but  in  many  case 
unmoved.  The  roentgenogram  alone  shows  the  pathology, 
feet  should  be  exposed  for  comparison.  Even  then  the  evid 
be  disa)>pointing. 

Symptoms. — There  is  usually  swelling  of  the  ankle  and  m 
especially  when  the  foot  is  dorsiflexed,  and  if  the  fragments 
minuted  and  separated,  crepitus  can  be  felt  with  this  ni 
The  patient  cannot  bear  weight.  And  in  fracture  of  this  h< 
the  malleoli  and  os  calcia  are  found  on  palpation  to  be  ir 
injury  to  these  latter  parts  complicates  the  case,  diagnosis  ma 
difhcult.  Crepitus,  in  cracks  or  fracture  with  little  sepai 
great  effusion  of  blood,  may  be  absenl^,  so  that  the  Roer 
examination  is  desirable  in  all  suspected  cases. 

DiagnosiB. — Diagnosis  is  made  by  the  surgeon  feeling  crep 
finding  a  normal  calcaneus  and  malleoli,  or  by  feeling  the  lo 
nient  of  the  head  or  body  pushed  out  of  place  and  appearii 
the  skin,  when  accompanied  by  the  evidence  of  injury  as  give 
Simple  cracks  without  displacement  can  only  be  suspected  a 
be  verified  by  the  Roentgen  examination. 

If  no  displacement  exists,  the  foot  is  placed  in  a  fracture  1 
swelling  and  pain  are  controlled  by  an  ice-bag.  When  these 
the  foot  is  encased  in  a  plaster  shoe  in  a  position  at  right  angl 
leg  and  in  direct  line  of  weight-bearing  through  the  ankle 
without  inversion  or  eversion.  If  there  is  no  displacement  of  fi 
Ely  advises  placing  the  foot  in  strong  dorsal  flexion.  Cabot  and 
examined  8  cases  of  fractured  talus  after  a  year's  time.  Th 
were  good  in  2  and  bad  in  6.  The  length  of  disability  was  li 
9  of  their  cases.  In  I  it  was  not  in  excess  of  six  months,  in 
six  months  to  a  year,  in  2  it  was  twelve  to  eighteen  months 
was  eighteen  to  twenty-four  months  and  in  3  it  was  over  two 

Where  one  fragment  is  displaced  and  the  other  is  in  situ  the  c 
portion  should  be  removed;  the  fixed  part  may  be  safely  1 
good  movement  with  no  shortening  of  the  ankle  results.  If  r 
is  attempted,  the  skin  must  be  watched  for  necrosis,  becau: 
cases  become  infected,  and  a  persistent  osteomyelitis  disa 
patient  for  a  long  time.  If  the  bone  is  broken  horizontally  or 
comminute<l,  or  part  Is  driven  down  into  the  calcaneus,  it  si 
completely  removed  by  open  operation  at  once.  This  can 
by  a  lateral  angular  or  curved  incision.  Hutchinson  an 
although  in  favor  of  operative  treatment,  do  not  believe  in  r 
all  of  the  l>one.  Unreduced  fracture  of  the  talus  usually  shows 
thickening  about  the  external  malleolus  with  much  pain,  ] 


'  Tr.  C'hir.  .Sor.,  London. 
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caused  by  tlie  kiw  position  of  this  malleolus.    The  tip  may  be  aiiky- 
losed  in  callus  or  have  a.  false  joint  formed  about  it. 

Instances  of  fratture  of  the  netk  with  dislocation  of  the  head  may 
be  reduced  by  manipulation  or  by  use  of  the  Thomas  wrench.  Open 
operations  for  reduction  of  the  fragments  by  simple  reposition  or 
nailing  do  not  promise  well.  Ashhurst'  reports  a  case  in  which  the 
head  could  be  felt  anteriorly  beneath  the  skin  in  its  nonnal  position, 
while  the  posterior  fragment  lay  beneath  the  calcaneus  tendon  with 
the  foot  in  slight  cavus.  When  the  site  was  oijened  it  was  found  that 
the  fragments  were  separated  one  and  a  half  inches;  so  both  were 


Fifl.  022. — Fracture  of  tlie  posterior  process  of  the  talus  with  accompnnying  brcnk  in 
the  fibula. 

removed,  the  posterior  fragment  only  after  a  tenotomy  of  the  calcaneus 
tendon.  A  plaster  encasement  for  six  weeks  gave  a  good  result.  Old 
cases  with  deformity  can  be  treated  by  a  metal  ankle  brace.  Excision 
of  the  bone  is  reached  ultimately  in  most  instances. 

Fracture  of  the  posterior  process  may  accompany  injury  to  the 
talus  or  calcaneus.  Fig.  622  represents  a  fracture  of  this  process  with- 
out separation,  and  Fig.  623  a  fracture  of  the  process  into  two  separate 
fragments.    The  patient  had  pain  and  some  swelling  and  tenderness 

'  Ann.  of  Surg.,  Iv,  120. 
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on  pressure  over  this  area,  but  diagnosis  was  possible  o 
Roentgen  rays.  A  presumptive  diagnosis  can  be  made  < 
tenderness,  history  of  the  fall,  and  pressure  above  the  ex 
of  the  insertion  of  the  calcaneus  tendon.    Doubtless  this  p 


Fro.  623. — Uncomplicated  comminuted  frscturs  of  the 


be  fractured  and,  becoming  separated  from  the  talua,  assun 
moid  appearance  in  the  Roentgen  picture.  A  short  period  o 
ilization  should  overcome  the  sj'mptoms,  but  if  they  per 


use  of  the  foot  is  attempted,  excision  can  be  done.    Lillienfel 
7  fractures  of  this  process  in  600  instances  of  fracture.   Five  W( 


.  1905-C,  Ixxviii.  MS 
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junction  with  calcaneus  fractures,  the  mechanism  probably  being  a 
fall  on  the  heel  with  the  foot  in  a  position  of  plantar  flexion.  This 
position  jams  the  calcaneus  against  the  process. 

Fracture  of  the  NavicuUr  Bone  (Scaphoid}. —This  bone  lies  on  the 
median  side  of  the  tarsus  between  the  talus  and  the  cuneiform  bones. 
The  plantar  surface  is  rough  for  attachment  of  the  tibialis  posterior 
muscle,  and  the  median  surface  presents  a  tuberosity  in  which  part 
of  this  muscle  is  also  inserted  (Fig.  G24).  Routine  examination  of 
injured  feet  by  the  Roentgen  rays  demonstrates  that  this  bone  is  occa- 
sionally injured.    One  collection  of  22  cases  was  made  by  Finsterer.' 


Fici.  G25.^— Fracture  uf  the  tursiU  navicular  liy  dirccl  violcuco. 

The  bone  is  most  frequently  crushe<l  between  the  talus  and  the  cunei- 
forms, and  though  painful,  may,  even  in  the  Roentgen  picture,  show 
little  evidence  of  actual  fracture  except  distortion  in  shape  (Fig. 
ti25).  Rarely  well-defined  lines  of  separation  appear,  jjf  two  distinct 
fragments  are  shown.  When  violence  from  falls  is  received  by  the  foot 
in  forced  plantar  or  dorsal  flexion,  the  navicular  bone  lies  in  direct 
line  of  transmission  and  suffers  injury.  Twists  accompanying  mal- 
leolar fracture  at  the  ankle  may  also  cause  the  bone  to  suffer  from 
transmission  of  force  or  the  pull  of  the  tibialis  posterior  tendon. 

>  Beitrftge  i.  klis.  Cfair.,  lU,  99. 
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Symptoms. — Symptoms  in  recent  fracture  are  pain  and 
over  the  Inner  side  of  the  tarsus,  marked  tenderness  to  press 
free  ankle  motion.  Midtarsal  movements,  however,  are  paii 
restricted,  and  the  foot  is  held  in  shght  eversion.  If  the  fr 
are  separated  and  displaced,  they  may  form  a  painful  proti 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  Inversion  of  the  foot  is  greatly 
In  oki  cases  the  tenderness  over  the  bone  may  have  largely  v 
but  the  lack  of  inversion  is  noticeable.  Abadie'  reported  a 
fracture  of  the  head  of  the  talus  and  the  scaphoid  by  comi 
There  was  much  pain  in  the  middle  of  the  foot  on  palpation  o 
to  walk,  with  an  extensive  ecchymosis.  Koentgen-ray  exac 
is  the  positive  means  of  diagnosis.  Methods  of  recognition 
fracture  are  detailed  by  Lange.' 

Treatment. — ^Treatment  in  cases  of  dislocated  fragment 
in  strong  abduction  of  the  forepart  of  the  foot  and  pressinf 
fragment  down  into  place.  A  plaster  shoe  is  worn  for  three 
Macausland'  reports  two  acute  cases  and  concludes  that  t\ 
suffers  fracture  without  involvement  of  the  other  tarsal  bones, 
the  navicular  bone  is  in  direct  line  of  weight-bearing  and  inte 
with  its  function  disturbs  the  whole  static  function  of  the  lir 
better  in  comminuted  cases  that  the  whole  bone  be  excised  su 
teally  and  regeneration  be  awaited  while  the  foot  is  kept  at 
inversion.  The  new  bone  fits  the  space  perfectly  and  is  p 
by  an  arch  support  or  adhesive-tape  strapping  for  several 
Deutschlander*  says  conservative  treatment  is  useless,  and  He 
recommends  excision  in  old  eases. 

The  presence  of  the  sesamoid  os  tibiale  externum,  in  the  te 
the  tibialis  posterior,  may  cause  errors  in  diagnosis  of  a  small  f: 
broken  off.* 

Fiactoies  of  the  Cuboid  and  Cuneiform  Bones.— These  boi 
be  broken  by  direct  violence,  and  crushed  feet  examined  c 
by  the  Roentgen  rays  show  instances  of  comminution  of  one 
bones,  frequently  in  connection  with  the  metatarsals  (Fij 
The  dropping  of  heavy  objects  on  the  foot  or  direct  blows  fro 
mers  or  wagon  wheels  in  runover  accidents  are  the  cause.  A 
action  may  cause  a  chipping  off  of  a  piece  of  the  cuboid,  as  i 
by  Skillem.'  In  this  case  the  left  foot  was  twisted,  someth 
heard  to  crack,  and  a  swelling  immediately  appeared  at  th 
metatarsal  joint  definitely  localized  at  the  anterior  and  exter 
ner  of  the  cuboid.  Positive  diagnosis  depends  on  the  localiw 
of  tenderness  with  swelling  and  is  to  be  confirmed  by  the  R 
examination. 


"  Loiicel-Clinic.  1908, 


■  Rev.  <rOrth<>p..  IDll. 

■  Ann.  of  .SiirK.,  lii.  S45. 
'  Verhandl.  d.  Deutsch.  Gescllach.  f.  Chir.,  Berlin,  1907,  P.  2,  xiivi,  90- 
>Beilr.  i.  Idiii.  Chir.,  TQbmiteii,  1908.  lix.  217. 

*  Nippold,  Ardi.  I.  Phys.  Med,  u.  Mod,  Tech..  Leipiig,  1908,  iii,  312. 
'  Aon.  or  Surg.,  Ivu,  289. 
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Treatment. — Treatment  consists  in  strapping  of  the  foot  as  in  Skil- 
lem's  case,  in  overabduction,  or  the  application  of  a  heavy  plantar 
plaster  strip  for  a  couple  of  weeks  when  the  bones  are  comminuted. 
The  attendant  shouki  recall  again  the  possibility  of  sesamoid  bones 
confusing  the  picture  and  being  mistaken  for  broken-off  fragments. 
The  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  cuboid  has  a  facet  on  which  the 
sesamoid  in  the  peroneus  longus  tendon  glides.  Refer  to  description 
in  Fractures  of  the  Talus. 

Fractures  ol  the  Metatarsal  Bones. — Metatarsal  fractures,  though 
relatively  common,  are  often  overlooked.  They  are  most  often  found 
among  laboring  men,  and  are  caused  by  direct  violence,  such  as  the 


Fio.  626.— Fracture  of 


dropping  of  burdens  or  heavy  objects  on  the  feet.  Freight  handlers, 
movers,  and  similar  classes  are  liable  to  these  injuries.  On  account 
of  the  character  of  the  injury  and  the  small  amount  of  deformity  a 
large  percentage  of  the  cases  are  not  diagnosed.  Indirect  violence 
is  also  a  cause,  attention  being  first  drawn  to  it  by  Mr.  Robert  Jones,' 
who  fractured  his  fifth  metatarsal  across  the  corner  of  the  base  while 
dancing.  Many  cases  occur  in  the  feet  of  soldiers  or  of  youths  when 
jumping  or  playing  tennis.  Twist  of  the  foot  may  cause  fracture 
of  the  fifth  metatarsal,  possibly  by  pull  of  the  peroneus  brevis  muscle, 

'  AuD.  ol  Surg.,  June,  1902. 
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as  reported  by  Wharton,'  Lahey*  watched  for  fractures  of  t\ 
osity  and  proximal  end  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  in  the 
City  Hospital.  In  four  months'  search  he  found  7  cases  (F 
Lillienfeld'  observed  5  cases  in  600  fractures,  and  Miller* 
2  cases.  The  fracture  is  not  common  and  is  often  mistaken  for 
Three  different  types  are  found:  (1)  the  plane  ctf  fracture  pass 
versely  through  the  proximal  end  of  the  bone;  (2)  it  passes 
the  base  of  the  tuberosity;  (3)  it  passes  through  the  tip  of  tl 
osity  with  or  without  separation.       't 

The  mechanism  of  fracture  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  tl 
cases  occur  in  the  act  of  dancing,  jumping,  or  slipping  oft 


height.  One  of  my  cases  followed  a  man  slipping  off  the  ci 
as  he  started  to  cross  the  street.  The  foot  is  supinated  and  in 
flexion.  The  proximal  ends  and  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  mt 
bones  vary  in  size,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dwight.  For  the  fi 
Lahey  is  inclined  to  favor  a  mechanism  of  pressure  from  tl 
weight  directed  through  the  cuboid  when  the  foot  is  in  the  sii 
position.  Tliis  cuboid  pressure  is  counteracted  by  the  ligaments 
the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  to  the  distal  end  and  proba 

'  Ann.  of  Surg.,  May,  190S.  p.  824. 

>  BostoD  City  Hoap.  Med,  and  Surg.  Reports,  lOlh  scries,  p.  250. 

■  Arch.  I.  klin.  Ctiir.,  Bd.  liiviii,  !>20.  •  Ann.  of  Surg.,  Mwob,  IS 
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by  the  traction  on  the  tuberosity  and  proximal  end  of  the  peroneu3 
brevis.  In  the  second  type  the  cuboid  pressure  probably  acts  as  the 
counter-force,  the  actual  cause  being  the  pull  of  the  peroneus  brevis. 
The  third  type  is  really  a  pulling  out  of  the  muscle  insertion,  with 
dragging  of  a  fragment  of  bone  which  in  this  case  is  probably  an 
epiphyseal  separation.  A  statement  is  made  in  Dwight's  atlas  that 
this  epiphysis  appears  in  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bones 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  years.  Diagnosis  is  made 
on  the  history  of  the  position  omhe  foot  at  the  time  of  accident  and 
in  some  cases  on  the  feeling  of  something  giving  way  on  the  side  of 
the  foot  or  on  an  audible  snap.  There  is  much  local  pain  with  swelling 
and  ecchymosis  appearing  later.  In  the  first  type  crepitus  may  be 
demonstrated. 


Fio.  638.— Fracture  Ibrough  the  Fra.  e29.~Fracture  at 

heads  of  the  first  twu  metatanola.  middle  iDotataraal. 

The  Besamoids  o[  the  E^eat  toe  arc 
unharmed. 

The  treatment  is  the  placing  of  the  foot  in  a  plaster  encasement 
extending  above  the  ankle.  This  is  left  on  for  two  weeks,  and  the 
fragment  unites  readily,  leaving  no  disturbance  of  function.  One 
case  of  non-union  has  been  recorded.  If  a  fragment  failed  to  unite 
it  might  be  nailed  on,  or,  if  it  caused  pain,  entirely  removed. 

In  study  of  the  roentgenogram  the  surgeon  must  differentiate  frac- 
ture from  the  os  vesalii,  which  may  be  a  separate  epiphysis  or  an 
extratarsal  bone  lying  near  the  proximal  external  part  of  the  tuberosity. 
Coues'  reports  a  traumatic  case  in  which  the  os  vesalii  was  mistaken 
for  fracture  of  the  fifth  metatarsal. 

The  metatarsal  bones  are  so  closely  packed  together  and  surrounded 


'  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  clu.  No.  IB. 
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by  muscles  and  the  heavy  plantar  tissues  that  displacement  . 
fracture  is  not  great  unless  several  are  broken  at  the  same  time  ( 
628  and  629).  In  this  case  lateral  overriding  takes  place,  and  usi 
the  distal  fragment  tends  to  angulate  upward.  Several  bones 
be  broken  simultaneously,  rarely  on  the  same  level,  more  usual! 
different  points.  The  line  of  fracture  is  conmionly  transverse  or  slip 
oblique;  sometimes  comminution  is  present.  I  have  observed  t 
cases  of  epiphyseal  separation  in  the  metatarsals  (see  Fig.  633). 

Di&enosiB. — Diagnosis  is  a  trifle  uncertain  when  direct  violence 
been  the  cause.  Swelling  and  pain  in  the  whole  forefoot  obscure  di 
flndings,'  and  frequently  two  observers  while  admitting  fractur 
these  bones  will  not  agree  on  the  ones  involved.  The  first  metats 
on  account  of  size  and  superficial  posi 
can  be  felt  in  its  whole  length,  and  crep 
or  false  motion  can  be  felt  when  it 
been  broken.  If  each  toe  is  taken  ; 
gently  moved  in  extreme  flexion  and 
tension,  one  may  feel  crepitus  of 
metatarsal  connected  with  it,  or  then 
evidenced  severe  pain  when  the  toe  of 
broken  bone  is  moved.  It  is  sufflcienl 
have  the  history  of  severe  trauma,  an<j 
flnd  a  point  of  extreme  tenderness  in  i 
or  more  of  the  bones  by  deep  pressi 
and  to  find  pain  in  the  foot  when  wei 
is  borne  on  it.  The  base  of  the  fi 
metatarsal  is  frequently  broken  off,  eit 
obliquely  or  straight  across,  and  a  [ 
sistent  point  of  tenderness  or  pain 
sufficient  for  diagnosis. 

Infraction  or  crushing  in  of  the  h< 
of  the  second  metatarsal  has  been  cai 
a  typical  injury  by  Freiberg.'  He  repor 
6  cases,  the  majority  occurring  in  yoi 
females  following  trauma  in  playing  ten 
or  stubbing  the  toe.  The  symptoms  are  much  like  those  of  flat-f( 
except  that  the  tenderness  is  localized  at  the  head  of  the  sea 
metatarsal  bone,  where,  if  of  long  standing,  a  thickening  of  the  !> 
can  be  felt.  It  is  usually  unilateral,  and  the  roentgenogram  revea 
in  some  of  the  cases  small  loose  bodies  free  in  the  joint  in  addit 
to  the  jamming  down  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  In  one  case  the  boc 
were  removed  by  open  operation.  The  mechanism  is  doubtless  cau 
by  the  fact  that  the  second  metatarsal  bone  is  longer  than  the  fi 
and  if  the  flexor  power  of  the  great  and  second  toe  is  insufficient,  I 
cible  unguarded  impact  of  the  second  metatarsal  against  the  groi 
causes  it  to  be  jammed  down  and  broken. 

'  Surg..  Gyncr.  and  Obst.,  xiv,  lUl. 


Fig.  630.  — Fracture   at   the 

baso  uf  (ho  secon<l  metatarsal. 
Indirect  violence. 
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These  fractures  are  really  impacted  or  egg-shell  fractures  of  the 
metatarsal  head.  Skillem'  reports  a  case  in  which  the  lateral  roent- 
genogram showed  an  oblique  indentation,  but  no  loose  fragments. 

Tiefttment. — The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  pad  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot  behind  the  head  of  the  second  metatarsal  to  elevate 
the  transverse  arch  and  keep  it  from  pressure  in  walking. 

Open  fracturea  iij  ihe  mefafarsah  are  serious  injuries  because  of  the 
lower  resistance  of  the  foot  structures,  the  almost  sure  infection  from 
dirty  skin  or  the  environment  of  the  trauma,  and  the  possibility  of 
gangrene  from  impeded  circulation.  The  fracture  as  such  is  ignored 
and  attention  is  directed  to  the  point  of  establishing  free  drainage 
and  keeping  the  foot  warm  and  aseptic.  Through-and-through  open- 
ings of  the  foot  arc  indicated  if  pus  forms.  Closed  fractures,  if  of  one 
bone,  require  a  plantar  support  of  a  heavy  plaster  splint,  or  if  several 
bones  are  broken  with  much  overriding  it  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary to  perform  open  operation  with  simple  replacement  through  a 
small  incision  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  A  plaster  shoe  well  padded 
under  the  sole  is  then  indicated.  Most  trouble  and  subsequent  pain 
comes  from  allowing  weight-bearing  too  early.  The  soft  callus  yields, 
and  becoming  thickened  by  irritation,  causes  pain  by  pressure.  Four 
to  six  weeks'  rest  of  the  foot  followed  by  a  felt  pad  under  the  sole  or 
a  metal  insole  after  walking  is  started  will  avoid  this  trouble.  Old 
cases  with  pain  usually  yield  to  rest  and  these  measures.  Once  I 
have  removed  excessive  callus  in  old  fracture  for  relief  of  pressure 
pain. 

Infraction  is  treated  likewise,  unless  the  free  lx)dies  in  the  toe-joint 
grate  and  are  painful,  in  which  event  Freiberg  advises  their  removal 
by  arthrotomy. 

FRACTURES   07  THE  FHALANQES   OF   THE  FOOT. 

These  fractures  are  caused  by  direct  or  indirect  violence  and  may 
accompany  metatarsal  fractures.  Lines  of  fracture  are  usually  trans- 
verse, although  comminution  occurs,  especially  of  the  distal  phalanx 
(Fig.  (>:{1).  i  have  had  one  case  of  longitudinal  fracture  splitting  the 
distal  phalanx  into  four  fragments,  the  other  phalanges  remaining 
intact  {see  Fig.  6:12).  As  the  phalanges  arise  from  two  centres  of 
ossification  one  for  the  body  and  one  for  the  base,  joining  about  the 
eighteenth  year,  epiphyseal  separation  occurs.  I  have  observed 
several  of  these,  but  find  no  reference  to  them  in  the  literature  (see 
Fig.  633).  A  large  proportion  of  these  fractures  are  open,  and,  as  has 
been  state<l  in  the  section  on  Metacarpal.  Fractures,  infection  and 
gangrene  arc  common  sequences.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  distal 
phalanx,  which  is  i«>orIy  nourished  and  has  no  periosteum,  so  that  it 
is  wiser  to  remove  it  early  and  in  entirety  if  infection  extends  into 
the  bone.     An  interesting  impacted  fracture  of  the  distal  phalanx  of 
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the  great  toe  was  reported  by  Beasley.'  ' 
the  phalanx  was  driven  down  on  the  one 
finger  end.    A  small  capillary  drain  in  th< 


Fio.    631.  -~  Fractures    o(    tbe    distal  i 

pholaiiKee.    A  small  oomer  broksD  off  the  ot  t 

Beccnd  phalanx  a!  the  great  toe. 

leads  to  almost  primary  union  of  the  open 
disability.  Infections  arising  in  the  toe 
lead  to  serious  consequences.    All  open  fi 


Fio.  633.^Epiphywal  iwpar 


energetically  treated,  as  indicated  in  the  < 
antitetanic  serum  should  be  given. 

'  Railway  Surg.  Jour.,  Kebru 
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Diagnosis  is  usually  easy;  crepitus  and  deformity  are  nearly  always 
present.  If  there  is  mueh  swelling  and  several  toes  are  involved,  the 
lioentgen  pirture  may  show  craclcs  and  separations  of  corners  of  the 
phalanx  where  fracture  has  not  been  suspected. 

Treatment. — Treatment  of  open  fractures  is  that  given  in  the  general 
chapter,  l^sually  the  dressing  applied  holds  the  toe  in  good  alignment, 
or  it  may  be  strapped  to  neighboring  toes.  This  is  not  so  true  of  the 
great  toe,  especially  in  oblique  fracture  of  the  proximal  phalanx.  If 
a  bandage  is  run  around  the  dressing,  it  tends  to  force  the  toe  laterally 
so  that  it  comes  to  assume  a  position  of  hallux  valgus,  and  may  seriously 
interfere  with  walking  or  be  very  painful  in  weight-bearing.  Con- 
sequently when  the  great  toe  is  involved  it  seems  best  to  f>ay  special 
attention  to  maintaining  it  in  good  position,  and  a  lateral  splint  of  a 
narrow  piece  of  wood  on  the  median  side  of  the  foot  will  permit  the 
toe  to  be  held  straight  by  adhesive  or  a  narrow  bandage.  Recently 
I  have  had  to  operate  on  a  toe  healed  in  malposition  of  abduction, 
following  oblique  fracture  of  the  proximal  phalanx,  because  the  point 
of  the  proximal  fragment  and  the  callus  pointed  out  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  toe  and  prohibited  shoe  wearing. 

FRACTUBES   AMD  DISLOCAnOHS  Or  THE  QREAT  TOE 
SESAMOIDS. 

These  sesamoids  lie  in  pairs  beneath  the  metatarsal  phalangeal 
joint  in  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  brevis  hallucis  muscle  and  are  more 
common  in  males  than  females  and  in  those  of  active  muscular  habits 
than  in  sedentary  persons.  The  upper  surfaces,  which  articulate  with 
the  grooves  in  the  metatarsal  heads,  are  flat  and  smooth;  the  plantar 
surface  is  rough.  The  bones  are  united  to  each  other  and  the  proximal 
phalanx  by  strong  Ebrous  bands.  They  appear  as  bone  about  the 
eleventh  year.  Injuries  to  them  are  caused  by  direct  violence  of  a 
weight  falling  on  the  joint,  a  squeezing  of  the.  joint  between  masses, 
or  in  falls  when  the  impact  is  received  in  their  area,  or  by  a  sudden 
increase  in  weight-bearing  force  when  one  is  carrying  heavy  objects. 
Most  cases  are  overlooked  on  account  of  other  more  serious  injuries, 
or  because  no  roentgenogram  is  made. 

Sixteen  cases  were  collected  by  Miiller,'  including  1  of  his  own,  14 
of  which  were  in  males,  1  in  a  female  and  1  not  stated;  9  were  in  the 
right  foot,  6  in  the  left  foot;  the  external  or  fibular  sesamoid  was 
broken  in  1  case,  the  internal  in  9;  and  in  5  there  was  division  of 
the  sesamoid  of  both  great  toes,  although  but  one  foot  was  injured. 
Fracture  is  differentiated  by  the  finding  of  the  sharp  irregular  wedge 
and  not  a  smooth  contour.  Speed'  reported  5  additional  cases,  4 
being  of  the  tibial  sesamoid. 

Diagnosis  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  Roentgen  picture,  but  a 
persistent  point  of  pain  on  deep  pressure  over  the  locality  of  the 

'  Ann.  of  Surg.,  Iv,  101.  ■  Ihid..  October.  1914. 
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sesamoids,  following  injury,  leads  to  the  diagnosis  of  probab 
ture.    The  callus  may  cause  pressure  pain  by  its  exuberance 


Fio,  634. — Trnnaverse  frocture 
□r  great  toe  BCaamoid  Bcn>iii|>Biiied 
by  fracture  of  the  dietal  phulanx. 


irritation  of  the  tendon  aheath  (Figs.  634,  635,  and  636).     P 

fracture  in  bipartite  bones  must  be  excluded.' 

Simple  treatment  is  given  by  the  us 
circular  pad  with  a  centre  opening  ] 
aruund  the  bone  and  worn  inside  the 
like  an  ordinary  bunion  plaster.  C 
injured  bone  and  '  its  companion  mi 
removed.  Muller  did  this  in  one  ca 
an  incision  parallel  to  the  flexor  I 
ballucis  tendon,  but  an  easier  appro 
made  by  a  lateral  incision  on  the  outc 
of  the  great  tt>e,  as  I  have  described. 
bones  must  be  removed  to  avoid  pr 
symptoms,  which  develop  if  one  is  left 
and  unsupported.  Spontaneous  healir 
doubtedly  follows  true  fracture  treat 
rest  and  protection. 
I  have  seen  one  case  of  dislocation  ol 

two  sesamoids  following  an  old  posterior  dislocation  of  the  gret 

They  caused  some  pain  by  pressure  in  their  new  environmen 

this  gradually  wore  off. 


Fio.  636.  —Bipartite  tibial 


'  Ri!ferDiic'P8  for  .icsaiDoid  frarture:  Schunkp,  Monatschr.  f.  Unfallheilk..  1901. 
Mnrx.  MUiidien.  mud.  Wrhuschr.,  1904,  li.  1686:  Muakat,  Deutach.  me<l.  Wr 
lUOO,  xxxii,  1319;  Iiiftlestciii.  Deutsrh.  Ztschr.  f.  Chir.  1908.  xciii.  505;  Mass, 
Disser..  Berlin.  1912;  Geisi,  Am.  Jour.  Orlhop.  Surn.,  1915,  xii,  403;  Bonrrlmaii 
Gynec.  nml  Olwl..  xxi,  No.  3,  p.  394. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
ANKLE  AND  FOOT  DISLOCATIONS. 

Anatomy  and  Landmarks. — In  the  chapter  on  Fractures  of  the  Tibia 
and  Fibula  the  relations  and  anatomy  of  the  ankle  mortise  have  been 
touched  upon.  Practically  all  motions  in  the  ankle  are  dorsiflexion 
when  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  drawn  toward  the  front  of  the  leg, 
and  extension  when  the  heel  is  drawn  up  and  the  toes  are  pulled  towanl 
the  ground.  Lateral  movements  are  restricted  because  the  ankle 
mortise  embraces  the  talus  very  snugly,  and  the  strong  tibio- 
fibular ligaments  hold  the  two  leg  bones  together.  The  give  in  the 
ankle  ligaments  and  the  bending  of  the  fibular  shaft  permit  slight 
motions  sideways. 

The  shape  of  the  mortise  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  lip  of  the 
tibial  articular  surface,  aided  by  the  deltoid,  posterior  talofibular,  and 
calcaneofibular  ligaments  resist  backward  dislocations  of  the  talus 
and  ankle.  In  fnnit  the  anterior  talofibular  ligament  limits  dorsi- 
flexion  and  aids  in  restraining  the  talus  from  anterior  luxation. 

Subcutaneous  projection  of  the  malleoli  makes  them  the  prominent 
landmarks  of  the  ankle,  the  outer  lower  than  the  inner.  The  front 
of  the  head  of  the  talus  can  be  palpated  just  in  front  of  the  external 
malleolus,  differentiation  being  afforded  by  the  fact  that  it  moves 
when  the  foot  is  flexed  and  extended.  The  calcaneus  is  palpable  on 
the  outer  and  posterior  surfaces,  and  the  long  axis  of  the  tibia 
prolonged  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  talus,  as  previously 
described.  The  navicular,  cuboid,  and  metatarsal  bones  can  also 
be  identified  in  a  foot  which  has  not  been  traumatized,  but  the  quick 
reaction  of  swelling  precludes  exact  localization  of  the  bones.  Foot 
length  is  measured  from  the  end  of  the  great  toe  to  the  posterior  border 
of  the  heel  with  the  tape  drawn  taut  from  the  hollow  of  the  foot. 
This  measurement  is  of  considerable  diagnostic  help  in  determination 
of  shortening  of  the  foot  in  some  dislocations,  because  it  is  subject  to  , 
little  variation  on  account  of  swelling. 

(1)  True  ankle  or  tibiotarsal  dislocations  are  rare.  Wendel*  made 
a  collection  of  1118  cases  uncomplicated  by  fracture  of  either  leg  or 
tarsal  bones.  It  must  be  admitted  that  anteroposterior  ankle  luxa- 
tion does  occur,  but  in  most  instances  the  malleoli  or  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  tibia  are  fractured  (see  Lipping  Fracture  at  the 
Ankle  for  statistics,  etc.).  Lateral  luxation  at  the  ankle  necessitates 
fracture  or  complete  separation  of  the  tibia  from  the  fibula,  and  the 
talus  is  not  luxated  in  an  exact  horizontal  displacement  but  is  rotated 

Bcitr.  I.  klin.  Chir..  ixi,  123. 
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to  one  side  or  other  on  its  long  axis  (see  Pott's  Fracture).  Tbe 
of  true  dislocations  at  the  ankle  which  have  been  re[M>rted  m, 
classified  as  forward,  backward,  inward  and  outward.  Dislo< 
upward  is  an  accompaniment  of  a  severe  type  of  ankle  fracture 
acterized  by  malleolar  fracture,  diastasis  of  the  leg  bones,  an 
forcing  upward  of  the  talus  between.  Wendel'a  collection  cont 
four  cases  of  true  upward  dislocation  without  fracture.  Foi 
displacement  to  be  effected  all  ligaments  between  the  talus  ar 
bones  and  the  tibiofibular  ligaments  must  be  ruptured  without 
damage. 


FiQ.  637.  —  False  forward  dulocatioD  at  the  Fio.  838. — Epiphyseal  aepar 

ankle.     Note  that  the  talus  retains  its  relation  or  the  lower  end  of  the  tibja 

l«  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tibia,  the  displace-  some  displacemenl  of  the  foot  I 

ment  occurrins  above  at  the  Bite  of  impacted  ward.    This  is  a  false  dislocati 
fracture.    The  projecting  lower  tibial  fragment  in 
front  might  be  mistaken  for  the  talus. 

F<»ward  Dislocations.— Forward  dislocations  .  are  seldom 
without  fracture  of  the  anterior  tibial  Up,  Stimson'  found  10  c 
in  the  literature  (Fig.  637).  Hyperextension  of  the  foot  from  f 
applied  to  the  leg  or  opposite  forces  acting,  one  on  the  back  of 
heel  the  other  on  the  front  of  the  ankle,  as  in  squeezes  of  the  I 
may  produce  this  type  of  luxation.  The  heel  rides  forward  an 
shortened,  while  the  forefoot  seems  lengthened  and  lies  exten 
If  the  case  is  seen  before  swelling  has  occurred,  the  talus  ma} 
'  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  7th  ed..  p.  S92. 
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felt  anteriorly  bulgiiif^  in  front  of  the  lower  tibial  margin.  Asso- 
ciated anterior  lipping  fracture  permits  more  motion  than  a  pure 
luxation  forward.  IteductJon  is  easily  performeil  by  the  sui^eon 
pressing  the  Uwt  backward,  holding  the  leg  above  the  ankle.  A 
plaster  shoe  applied  with  the  foot  held  at  a  right  angle  is  worn  for 
four  weeks. 

Backward  Dislocations. — The  cause  of  backward  luxation  is  exces- 
sive dorsiflexion  of  the  foot,  aided  by  pressure  in  the  long  axis  of  the 


leg  bones.  lateral  and  anterior  ligaments  rupture,  and  the  talus  is 
forced  down  under  the  tibial  edge  and  out  posteriorly.  Most  of  the 
so-called  posterior  luxations  are  complications  of  ankle  fracture, 
either  Pott's  or  the  posterior  lipping  fractures  previously  described 
(Figs,  fi38  and  G;19).  If  the  external  malleolus  and  its  ligaments  are 
fractured,  we  expect  the  foot  to  lie  in  some  eversion  as  well  as  pos- 
terior luxation.  Most  of  these  luxations  are  incomplete  or  subluxations 
and  but  recently  have  been  recognized  as  complications  of  the  frac- 
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turf,  the  tnii-  lesion,  Heully  and  Hoeckel'  reji 
liui-kwiinl  <lisl<K-»tum  with  u  fmctUK  uf  the  fihiil 
tin"  mallt-olus.  Tliv  lower  (ihiilar  fnignient  a<t- 
In.iu>s  is<i-  Ankle  KrMetnres)  (Klfs.  IV4<),  1*41,  and 
I'littillon-  rejMtrtetl  ii  rvcent  ease  of  tihlotarsal  I 
ill  a  thirty-four-.veur-<>!()  man  who  fell  off  ii  Iiul< 
nwiillen.  the  internal  malleolus  seemed  about  to 
Lhcrv  was  biitiulleolar  thickening.  Backward  ( 
hrfl  for  an  ineh  was  the  striking  point  in  appearai 
wiis  shortened.  The  foot  was  slightly  extended 
Inni  its  normal  axial  line:  measurement  from  tfa 
to  the  point  of  the  heel  was  1)  cm.  longer  on  the 


lure  of  the  fibula  at  the  middle  third  was  present 
wrrt-  normal.  SiHintaneous  movements  of  the  foo 
lire  not  possible,  and  passive  movements  are  both  lii 
IJiirticnlnrly  <lorsiflexion.  The  talus  and  navici 
til  1h!  normal  in  their  attachments.  Open  wound  i 
tin-  violence,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  can  be 
of  the  ftiikle-jciint.  The  calcaneus  tendon  is  pull' 
unusual  pnimiiicnee,  and  hollows  form  in  front  of  i 
k-cili. 

[to<lnction  is  made  under   anesthesia   by   the  a 
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tlif  hrel  furaiinl  ftmi  flnmf;  the  forefoot,  after  which  i 

tir  iMwliTKir  triuiilili^l  i>la.stcr  splint  is  UMHi  Ut  prevent  the  bol 

slippiiif;  liack  agtiin. 

Inward  uid  Outwud  Disloeattons.— Jtiu-anl  aii>l  oiiiwanlii 
(itinsal  thctiliiotarsil  j<iiiil  iin-  prai-tJcnlly  nltva.vsm-compaiunll^ 
lure,  mill  tile  tlis.ii^-.imi  of  aiiklf  fraotiin:"?*  is  iritfiMlt^l  ut  axm 
iKig.  G^t^l.  Muiiy  iif  tlitrm  urt-  uprii  dislocation,  frarturts  ti 
iiiK  tine  nr  both  nmlleoU  or  the  taXaa  (Fig.  (>44).  They  an  cut 
extirme  violcim-  exerted  iti  the  mechanistn  of  invenuoa  «nd  ev 


Fin,  (M3. — Complfio  inwMd  distopBiioo  of  thv 
tiK>t  at  ili(>  tiliintarml  jniiit  withoiii  diBnivprulde 
fmoturp.  NtilJ'  Ihr  ixwilifiii  of  Ihr  fmt  whirh 
U  ouUincitl  111  riRhl  nnitlps  u>  Uip  Ick. 


of  the  foot.  Mo3t  of  the  oltler  reports  in  tlie  literature  were  not 
firmed  by  roentgenogram,  and  the  scarcity  of  recent  reports  con 
the  ideas  expressed  on  the  intimate  necessan'  relationship  bet 
fracture  and  diskx^ation  on  subsequent  displacement.  .AJmost 
degree  of  distortion  of  the  foot  may  follow  torsional  strains  a1 
ankle,  especially  if  an  open  wound  results.  The  sole  of  the  foot 
he  twisted  to  an  angle  of  9(1  degrees  fnira  the  normal  position.  R< 
tion  is  not  difficult  and  the  cases  are  treated  from  the  stand) 
of  open  or  closed  fracture  rather  than  that  of  dislocation  (Pig.  &I 
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I'nreduced  cases  of  all  types  of  ankle  dislocation  may  result  in 
sloughing  of  the  soft  parts  covering  the  luxated  bones.  The  pathological 
process  is  one  of  pressure  necrosis  from  the  bones,  superinduced  by 
the  trauma  on  the  parts  in  the  causative  violence.  Formerly  primary 
amputation  was  frequently  advised  and  performed,  but  conservative 
antiseptic  treatment  is  now  persisted  in  because  secondary  resections 
of  isolated  bones  or  the  whole  joint  lead  to  a  useful  foot.  After  infec- 
tion is  established  the  joint  must  be  given  drainage  in  both  front  and 
rear,  and  the  foot  should  be  prevented  from  drooping.  A  resulting 
ankylosis  with  the  foot  at  right  angles  to  the  leg  looks  toward  a  fair 
functional  use. 


TALUS  DISLOCATIONS. 

By  this  term  we  understand  total  dislocations  of  the  talus  alone, 
not  of  the  whole  foot  with  its  bones,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  covering  dislocation  of  the  ankle.  To  establish  total 
luxation  of  the  talus  the  connections  with  the  tibia,  fibula,  navicular 
and  calcaneus  must  be  severed;  that  is,  the  talocrural  and  the  talo- 
tarsal  joints  are  involved.  In  the  discussion  of  fractures  of  the  talus, 
its  function  as  a  transformer  of  direct  motion  between  the  bones  of 
the  leg  and  the  foot  was  discussed.  The  mechanism  of  displacement 
of  the  talus  is  not  completely  understood,  although  its  luxations  are 
more  frequent  than  true  ankle  dislocation.^.  It  has  no  muscle  attach- 
ments, and  its  displacement  probably  results  from  being  squeezed 
out  like  a  pit  from  a  cherry.  So  numerous  are  the  possibilities  of  talus 
injury  and  displacement  that  Cotton'  has  described  1 1  different  lesions. 
No  better  classification  than  that  of  Stimson  can  be  offered,  and  it  is 
generally  adopted. 


'  Am.  Jour.  Suis.,  i 


i.  No.  1,  p.  32. 
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Talus  displacements  are  (1)  forward;  (2)  outward  and  forwi 
(3)  inward  and  forward;  (4)  backward,  and  (5)  rotatory,  the 
class  including  those  displacements  in  which  the  bone  still  rem; 
within  the  confines  of  the  ankle  mortise.  In  1855  Malgaigne  collet 
65  cases,  and  Kronlein,  in  400  fresh  traumatic  dislocations,  found  n 
of  the  talus.  A  very  careful  review  of  the  literature  was  made  in  i 
by  Schmitt,'  with  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  operative  treatmi 
Double  luxation  of  the  talus  was  reported  by  Boyer  in  1803,  an 
second  case  by  Sick  in  1892.'  Fracture  complicates  over  one-fi 
of  the  cases;  Sohmitt  found  21.1  per.  cent,  fractured  in  95  cases 
dislocation.  In  Sick's  case  the  talus  was  comminuted  into  four  pie 
Open  dislocation  is  also  frequent,  44.2  per  cent,  in  Schmitt's  list,  ( 
the  consequences  of  infection,  stiff  joints,  amputation,  and  death 
frequently  obser\ed.  The  posterior  tibial  arterj'  is  occasionally  r 
tured  (twice  in  Schmitt's  list)  and  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  has  s 
been  reported  torn  once. 

The  causes  of  talus  luxation  are  like  those  of  other  ankle  injur 
forced  abduction  of  the  font,  falls  from  heights,  and  twisting  viole 
when  the  foot  is  caught  between  heavy  objects  or  wheels  of  vehic 
the  talus  suffering  as  the  go-between  of  the  leg  and  forefoot.  Li 
mentous  rupture  occurs  first,  and  compression  or  torsion  transmit 
from  above  or  below  forces  the  bone  out  of  position. 

Forward  dislocation  is  rare.  The  bone  is  pushed  directly  forw. 
and  may  rupture  the  extensor  tendons  lying  in  front.  In  the  few  ca 
reported  fracture  of  the  malleoli  or  calcaneus  has  been  present.  I 
pation  discovers  the  talus  in  an  anterior  position  turned  to  any  degi 
in  one  case  the  posterior  surface  looking  directly  forward.  An  oj 
wound  may  be  present,  and  the  bone  lies  free  on  the  front  of 
ankle.  Fenwick'  reported  an  interesting  case  of  dislocation  of 
calcaneus  accompanied  by  a  partial  forward  luxation  of  the  ta 
The  patient  was  an  eighteen-year-old  boy  whose  foot  was  crusi 
between  a  steamer  and  a  wharf.  \o  pulsation  could  be  felt  in 
foot,  which  was  nothing  but  a  bag  of  blood.  A  smooth  roun< 
projection  could  be  felt  below  the  external  malleolus,  but  the  b« 
prop  in  the  heel  was  absent.  After  amputation  dissection  dem 
strated  that  the  calcaneus  was  twisted  completely  over  on  its  e 
and  the  talus  was  partly  dislocated  directly  forward,  the  head  be 
tilted  up  lying  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  over  the  navicular.  Th 
were  no  fractures. 

Dislocations  outward  and  forward  are  the  usual  luxations,  32 
the  95  cases  collected  by  Schmitt.  The  forefoot  is  bent  inward 
marked  adduction,  and  the  sole  is  inverted  (Fig.  646).  A  protrus 
of  the  talus  brings  it  into  a  jiosition  overlying  the  triangular  bone 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  as  many  of  the  ca 
have  open  wounds  the  Ixiiie  lies  in  the  opening.    It  may  be  fractu 

'  DculBch.  Ztschr.  f.  Chir..  Leipiig,  1914,  cii,  321, 
'  Ikrliti.  klin,  Wphnschr.,  1892,  24,  p.  5W). 
'  liriliab  Med.  Jour.,  Loadaa,  1911,  i,  252. 
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or  displaced  in  any  angle  on  its  long  axis.  This  luxation  is  probably 
caused  by  torsion  in  forced  pronation  of  the  foot,  and  Ihe  inner 
malleolus  is  frequently  fractured.  Active  and  passive  movements  are 
restricted,  and  the  foot  is  rigid. 

Dislocations  inward  and  forward  are  less  common  than  the  preced- 
ing type.  The  foot  assumes  an  opposite  deformity,  being  turned  out 
in  aversion  and  abduction,  and  the  talus  is  displaced  forward  and 
inward,  rotated  at  any  angle  on  its  long  axis.  This  type  is  also  fre- 
quently an  open  dislocation,  and  fractures  of  the  tarsal  bones  and 
malleoli  may  accompany  it. 


Fm.  646. — Outward  and  forward  dinlocation  of  Ihc  taJuB  wilh  fracturo.     Soon  fru 


Dislocation  inward  is  rare.  The  newer  literature  contains  two  cases: 
V.  Bramann's  case,  referred  to  by  Baumgarten,'  and  Schlatter's.* 

Dislocations  backward  have  included  only  part  of  the  bone  in  most 
cases.  Stirason  collected  17  instances,  8  of  which  had  suffered  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  bone  with  the  posterior  fragment  alone  luxated. 
The  bone  may  go  directly  backward  or  to  one  side  and  is  generally 
rotated.  The  tendon  groups  of  the  foot  are  displaced  to  one  side  of 
the  bone.  By  inspection  and  palpation  the  talus  can  be  made 
out  back  of  its  usual  position  pressing  against  the  calcaneus  tendon 
or  pointing  to  one  side  of  it.    If  the  whole  bone  is  luxated,  the  talus 


>  Dissert.  Halle,  1S9C. 


<  Beilr.  i.  klin.  Chir.,  I8S4,  B 
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U  liu-kiri^  whfti  tlio  fnmt  of  the  joint  is  palpated  and  the  fwt  is  in  Ai^^  | 
tlexiim  with  a  depression  on  the  (lorsum  l)ack  of  the  nancukrl««it 
Htihi<-tion  is  (litfi<-iilt,  and  the  results   were   not   highly  :satL■^alT^r; 
after  nuinipuliitive  return  in  the  few  cases  in  which  it  was  aecomfJL-hrt   I 
Traetioii  on  the  forefoot,  extension  with  direct  pressure  on  tbetiiit  1 
while  iiiv<Tsion  of  the  f<M>t  is  Iieing  ma<le,  has  accomplished  mluctke.  I 

ItotHtory  disIiH'Hlions  do  not  include  those  displacements  d  tbr 
tnhis  sii  (-onmioii  in  ankle  fractures.  Two  types  of  true  rotator)' luu-  ' 
tion  exist.  In  the  first  type  the  bone  rotates  on  its  transverse  ut  I 
hut  still  remains  within  the  ankle  mortise,  and  in  the  second  the  tilo- 
lies  in  a  normal  relation  to  the  ankle  mortise  but  has  been  wtaxeA  on 
its  antcroi>c»sterior  axis.  In  the  first  type  the  bone  may  be  rutatol 
the  complete  9<l  degrees  and  lie  on  its  side  in  the  mortise;  Stimstn 
mentions  7  cases  of  the  second  t\-pe  found  in  the  literature. 

Treatment  ol  th«  Total  Dialocatiotu  ot  ths  Tahu. — The  older  reponi 
in  the  literature  showed  that  3  cases  in  5  were  successfully  reduced 
by  manipulation.  Probably  some  of  these  cases  were  not  pure  talm 
dislocations  but  were  fractures  of  the  calcaneus.  In  less  than  half 
the  cases  on  re^-onl  either  primary  or  secondary  removal  of  the  boac 
was  performed  with  some  secondary'  amputations  and  deaths  fniD 
sepsis.     In  a  few  instances  the  heme  remained  unreduced. 

For  closetl  luxation  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  as  soon  is 
possible  by  manipulation.  The  Thomas  foot  wTench  is  an  excellent 
instniment  with  which  to  effect  manipulation  of  the  foot  in  order 
to  aid  reduction,  l»ecause  it  gives  a  powerful  leverage  on  the  forefoot. 
The  patient  is  anestheti7.ed,  the  leg  is  flexed  that  the  calcaneus  tendon 
may  relax,  and  the  wrench  is  so  applied  to  turn  the  foot  in  the  direc- 
tion inilicate^l  by  the  position  of  the  talus,  so  as  to  widen  the  aperture 
between  the  lH>nes,  and  thus  enable  the  talus  to  be  pressed  directly 
back  into  position.  Tenotomy  of  the  calcaneus  tendon  may  be  (rf 
sttme  assistan<T.  Failure  of  manipulation  indicates  attempt  at  open 
re«lucti<m.  Most  talus  luxations  which  are  not  primarily  open  soon 
Ix-conie  so,  if  unreduced,  fn)m  pressure  of  the  bone  on  the  soft  parts, 
and  scri<ms  infections  are  induced.  When  there  is  no  fracture,  oi>en 
rc<hiction  inny  1h'  ac-complished.  Itoquetta'  advise<l  open  arthrotomy 
at  ont-e  rather  than  leaving  of  the  bone  out  of  position  and  exposing 
<if  the  patient  to  a  sccondarj-  sloughing  of  the  soft  parts.  Fracture 
coniplicatioii  renders  n-moval  of  the  dislocated  fragment  (if  only  one 
is  disl(Katcd)  imiwrativc.  Malgaigne  stated  that  the  inferior  part  of 
the  Ihiiic  hud  a  richer  nourishment  than  the  posterior  portion  which 
receives  hanlly  any  vessels.  The  surgical  rule  at  present  is  to  remove 
the  disl(H'ate<]  {xtrtlon  and  leave  the  fragment  which  is  in  place.  It 
may  necrose,  and  if  it  docs  a  scc()nd  operation  is  indicated.  Schmitt, 
<)Uot<-<l  pre\ionsly,  is  in  favor  of  total  extirpation  after  careful  review 
of  !l.'i  eases.  The  f<Kit  is  not  nnieh  shortened,  and  function  is  fair. 
Mithlcldortf's  second  ease^  had  1  em.  shortening  of  the  foot  and  I^ii- 
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derer's'  case  2  cm.  after  extirpation.  Xoa  Bergmann*  had  a  patient 
with  extirpation  who  could  run  well  seventeen'years  afterward. 

Open  dislocations  depend  on  the  injury  of  the  bone  in  addition  to 
the  luxation.  I  have  seen  one  without  fracture  reduced  with  a  fair 
functional  result.  When  fracture  ia  present,  removal  of  the  whole 
bone  b  the  treatment  of  choice.  In  any  case  when  the  patient  cannot 
be  controlled  under  good  hospital  conditions,  total  extirpation  with 
drainage  is  best.  The  foot  is  held  at  a  right  angle  during  healing. 
No  stitches  should  be  put  in  the  skin  wound,  but  a  large  aseptic 
dressing  strengthened  by  a  moulded  plaster  splint  should  hold  the  foot, 
and  passive  motion  is  begun  in  the  second  week  if  tenotomy  has  not 
been  performed,  Wdght-bearing  is  prohibited  for  six  to  eight  weeks 
and  then  b  permitted  in  a  closely  fitting  ankle  support.  The  results 
after  reduction  of  closed  luxation  are  satisfactory,  and  the  foot  may 
return  to  a  normal  condition.  A  similar  statement  may  be  made 
of  uninfected  open  reductions,  but  the  infected  cases  lead  to  prolonged 
disability  and  frequently  to  amputation.  From  a  limited  experience 
in  recent  dblocations  but  a  broader  one  in  secondary  operations  on 
the  infected  bone,  I  am  inclined  to  favor  immediate  extirpation  with 
wide  drainage.  Expectant  treatment  of  the  unreduced  bone  is  to  be 
condemned;  it  may  lead  to  serious  sepsis.  Functional  results  after 
extirpation  are  not  startling,  but  the  patient  is  able  to  be  up  and  around 
and  does  not  usually  need  the  repeated  operations  for  infected  bone 
and  the  long  course  of  repair  with  its  necessary  inactivity. 

A  unique  case  of  supposed  luxation  downward  of  the  calcaneus  was 
reported  by  Horand.'  The  patient  was  a  fifty-six-year-old  man 
who  had  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  external  malleolus,  and  the  cal- 
caneus was  found  standing  at  a  right  angle.  Destot  and  Gallob^  inves- 
tigated the  case  and  found  that  the  position  was  really  an  acquired 
pes  calcaneus  caused  by  a  leg  paralysis  which  had  lasted  forty-eight 
years  instead  of  a  recent  injury  of  three  months  reported  by  the 
original  writer.  The  only  case  of  calcaneus  luxation  I  can  find  is  that 
of  Fenwick,  mentioned  previously. 

SUBTALUS  DISLOCATIONS. 

■These  luxations  embrace  those  occurring  below  the  talus,  a  bone 
which  remains  in  more  or  less  normal  relationship  with  the  ankle 
mortise.  Luxation  of  the  foot,  including  the  calcaneus,  necessitates 
a  freeing  of  the  tarsal  navicular  and  cuboid,  plus  freeing  of  the  cal- 
caneus from  the  talus  and  a  maintenance  of  their  relationship  to  each 
other  after  the  lone  tarsal  bone  is  left  in  the  ankle-joint.  Possible 
displacements  are  divided  into  four  varieties.  Inward  and  outward 
are  the  most  common  positions,  inward  being  the  ordinary  finding. 

■  Zentralbl.  f.  Chir.,  ISSl.  S.  600. 

■  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  1893,  Bd.  xliii,  H.  3,  S.  i. 

•  Lyon  MM.,  1912.  oii-iii.  1289. 

•  Lyun  Chir.,  1B12,  viii,  311. 
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A  few  rare  instances  of  luxation  forward  or  backward   have 
recorded. 

Inward  subtalus  dislocations  are  caused  by  forcible  inversio 
adduction  of  the  foot  received  by  violent  twists  or  falls  whe 
body  weight  forces  the  leg  down  on  the  adducted  foot  (Fig, 
The  cuboid  and  calcaneus  are  displaced  inward  and  generally  a 
backward,  so  that  the  head  of  the  talus  overrides  the  cuboid. 
ture  does  not  often  accompany  this  luxation.  The  dorsum  t 
foot  is  shortened,  and  the  malleoli  are  found  in  normal  relation 
palpation,  but  the  inner  malleolus  is  more  prominent.     All  th( 


are  drawn  into  adduction.  A  projection  caused  by  the  head  ( 
talus  anteriorly  is  the  important  point  in  diagnosis.  If  swellin 
not  obliterated  the  findings,  the  head  can  be  felt  and  seen  sti 
outward  away  from  its  position  next  to  the  navicular.  The  calc 
seems  twisted  and  lies  at  the  same  angle  as  the  rest  of  the  foot 
the  sustentaculum  tali  may  be  palpated  beneath  the  skin  on  the 
side  of  the  hmw.  Differentiation  must  be  made  from  buaal 
fracture  at  the  ankle  and  fracture  of  the  talus  with  lateral  displace! 
Intact  malleoli,  palpation  of  the  head  of  the  talus,  lack  of  ere 
and  the  rigid  inversion  of  the  foot  with  shortening  of  the  dorsum  ( 
lish  a  diagnosis.     Roentgenogram  should  be  made  for  confinu 
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and  for  establishing  presence  or  absence  of  accompanying  fracture. 
Mediotarsal  luxation  is  also  confused  with  this  dislocation. 

Outward  dislocation  is  caused  by  force  acting  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  foot  displacing  the  bones  outward  instead  of  inward,  as  described 
in  the  preceding  type.  The  talus  remains  in  the  ankle  mortise,  the 
cuboid  and  calcaneus  are  pushed  outward,  and  the  talus  appears  as 
a  prominence  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  with  a  depression  in  front 
of  it.  Abduction  of  the  toes  is  present,  and  the  internal  malleolus 
is  prominent  and  nearer  the  ground,  the  external  malleolus  being  lost 
in  the  tissues  displaced  with  the  calcaneus.  Before  swelling  has  ensued 
the  navicular  may  be  felt  on  the  outside  of  the  anteroposterior  foot 
axis  with  a  depression  behind  it.  \'arying  degrees  of  obliquity  of  the 
foot  are  possible,  and  fractures  of  tarsal  bones  or  diastases  between 
them  may  also  be  complications. 

Dislocations  backward  and  forward  are  extremely  rare.  In  the 
backward  type  the  navicular  is  depressed  to  lie  beneath  the  talus,  the 
calcaneus  is  drawn  back  and  up  to  lengthen  the  heel,  and  the  foot  is 
in  extreme  extension.  The  forefoot  may  be  angularly  displaced. 
The  malleoli  are  prominent  and  in  front  of  the  joint  the  talus 
sticks  out  as  if  it  would  burst  through  the  skin.  Rigidity  of  the  foot 
and  a  shortening  of  the  distance  from  the  inner  malleous  to  the  tip 
of  the  hallux  are  additional  symptoms.  Forward  dislocation  gives 
the  reverse  deformity'.  Lengthening  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  and 
shortening  of  the  heel  are  present.  The  malleoli  seem  to  be  in  contact 
with  the  calcaneus  tendon,  and  beneath  the  tense  extensor  tendons 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  no  bony  prominences  can  be  palpated. 
The  posterior  articular  lip  of  the  tibia  may  be  plainly-  felt  beneath 
the  calcaneus  tendon.    Palpation  and  roentgenogram  exclude  fracture. 

Dik(noBiB. — General  diagnosis  of  subtalus  luxations  depends  on 
finding  the  talus  in  normal  relation  with  the  leg  bones  and  not  with 
the  tarsal  bones.  The  calcaneus  is  also  in  irregular  position,  but 
corresponds  to  the  location  of  the  rest  of  the  foot.  Extension  and 
flexion  at  the  tibiotarsal  joint  are  not  interfered  with,  but  the  rotatory 
movement  in  the  joint  below  the  talus  ia  either  inhibited  or  exaggerated. 

Treatment. — Reduction  is  attempted  under  anesthesia  after  fixation 
of  the  ankle,  the  knee  also  being  flexetl  by  an  assistant.  The  surgeon 
exerts  manual  traction,  pulling  with  one  hand  on  the  heel  and  the 
other  on  the  forefoot,  and  swinging  the  foot  around  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  displacement.  For  inward  luxation  the  foot  is  swung  out- 
ward, for  outward  luxation,  inward.  Direct  pressure  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  ankle  downward  may  assist  the  reduction,  which  is 
generally  easj'  and  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  jar  as  the  bones 
slip  back.  Manipulation  failure  will  be  an  indication  for  open  reduc- 
tion, which  permits  incision  of  restraining  ligaments,  the  untangling 
of  tendons,  and  the  use  of  metal  levers  to  pry  the  bones  into  position. 
Open  luxations  must  be  reduced  as  soon  as  possible  and  then  cared 
for  like  other  open  wounds.  Infection,  gangrene,  and  uselessness  of 
the  foot  indicate  amputation. 
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Prosnosia. — ^The  prognosis  after  reductii 
a  case  of  recurrent  talus  luxation.  The  < 
lems,  and  primary  amputation  may  be  ii 
be  made.  With  closed  cases  use  of  the 
after  reduction,  and  the  ultimate  functi< 
records  has  been  excellent.  Irreducible 
infection  or  gangrene  finally  regain  som 
deformed  and  use  is  greatly  limited. 

MEDIOTABSAL  DISLO 

Luxation  at  the  mediotarsal  joint  occ 
cuboid  and  navicular  bones  away  from  t 
talus  and  calcaneus.  Malgaigne  made 
of  the  luxation  at  this  joint  in  1855.* 

The  transverse  tarsal  or  mediotarsal 
talus  and  calcaneus  behind  and  the  cuboii 
13  supported  by  the  strong  plantar  ligaa 
of  the  peroneus  longus  tendon.  The  ci 
while  the  talonavicular  joint,  which  lies  hi 
latter  joint  is  for  the  head  of  the  talus, 
sustentaculum  tali  behind,  the  navicula: 
by  the  extremely  strong  inferior  calcant 
is  further  braced  by  the  insertion  of  i 
Motion  in  the  mediotarsal  joint  as  a  wh 
of  the  two  joints  described  and  consists 
the  plantar  surface  and  some  rotation 
axis. 

Dislocations  in  the  mediotarsal  joint 
total,  according  to  whether  one  or  both 
involved;  complete  and  incomplete;  and 
to  the  direction  the  peripheral  bones  ta 
part  of  the  foot  between  the  talus  and  cut 
The  initial  separation  takes  place  betwe 
and  separation  of  the  second  part  of  the  joi 
the  literature  for  all  cases  of  mediotarsc 
could  select  a  total  of  34,*  Mueller^  ap 
roentgenogram  to  mediotarsal  luxations  a 
12  cases,  Skillern*  has  added  J  case.  R 
by  Goebel,'  whose  case  was  practically 
navicular  and  internal  cimeifurm  alone,  t 
year-old  girl,  reported  by  Corson.*    1  hs 

'  Dial'icaiions  and  Joint  Frarturos,  p.  003. 
'Traits  doa  Fract.  el  dea  Liiiatinns,  ii,  1071. 
'Petit,  OeuiTCS  Comp.  Diblio.  Cliir,.  1N37,  i,  98 
1853.  T.  iii.  S66;  Cooper,  Treatise  on  Frnctures  and 
»  Forlsehr.  a.  d.  Gel),  dor  Roeiitgonstrnhlen,  1911 
•  Tr.  Philndelpbia  Acad.  Surg.,  xvi,  58. 
«  Ann.  of  SutB..  1912.  Ivi.  883. 
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roentgenogram  in  this  case  and  cannot  see  that  it  shows  any  sub- 
luxation. 

The  causes  are  direct  and  indirect  violence  from  hyperextension 
of  the  forefoot.  It  may  be  that  repeated  sprains  and  hyperextension 
injuries  of  the  foot  predispose  to  this  luxation  by  relaxing  the  ligaments 
and  inducing  flat-foot.  After  dislocation  the  foot  is  rigid,  swollen, 
and  has  complete  loss  of  motion  below  the  ankle.  Shortening  between 
the  inner  malleolus  and  the  end  of  the  great  toe  is  constantly  present. 
When  the  luxation  is  dorsal,  the  navicular  is  seen  and  felt  displaced 
upward  and  onto  the  dorsum  of  the  ankle  in  the  partial  type,  and  the 
cuboid  accompanies  it  if  the  luxation  is  total.  On  the  plantar  surface 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  calcaneus  is  correspondingly  prominent. 
Plantar  dislocation  is  more  frequent.  The  cuboid  and  navicular  are 
displaced  downward  into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  obliterating  the  arch 
and  causing  a  bony  projection  there.  On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  the 
head  of  the  talus  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  calcaneus  form  a 
bony  protuberance,  and  over  this  ridge  the  extensor  tendons  can  be 
seen  and  felt  drawn  taut. 

TreMment. — Treatment  is  immediate  under  anesthesia  by  dorsi- 
flexion  or  extension,  according  to  the  displacement,  aided  by  direct 
pressure  on  the  talus.  Associated  lesions  of  fracture,  especially  of  the 
calcaneus,  must  receive  attention.  Early  reduction  avoids  adherent 
tendons,  loss  of  foot  function,  and  a  filling  in  of  the  joint  surfaces 
left  bare  by  the  luxation  which  follows  after  non-reduction.  The 
prognosis  is  good  after  prompt  reduction.  The  strong  ligaments  of 
the  foot  are  not  torn,  and  the  arch  is  not  weakened.  Irreducible  cases 
or  old  cases  can  be  improved  functionally  by  tarsectomy,  the  operator 
removing  the  navicular  and  restorbg  the  forefoot  to  a  weight-bearing 
axis  after  reestablishing  the  arch.  The  foot  is  weakened  and  will 
need  an  arch  support  after  weight-bearing  b  begun.  Cotton'  records 
an  open  reduction  of  an  unrecognized  dislocation  of  a  year's  standing 
in  a  forty-six-year-old  woman.  Open  reduction  was  performed,  not 
for  pain,  but  for  clumsiness  and  uncertainty  in  use  of  the  foot,  induced 
by  its  marked  inversion. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  ISOLATED   TARSAL  BONES. 

Dislocations  of  isolated  tarsal  bones  are  not  the  rarity  they  have 
been  considered.  Examination  by  the  Roentgen  rays  of  traumatic 
injuries  is  bringing  more  reports  of  these  luxations  into  the  litera- 
ture, and  a  classification  of  them  will  slowly  be  established. 

Calcaneus  dislocation  was  mentioned  under  the  discussion  of  sub- 
talus  luxations.  Canton^  reported  a  case  which  he  discovered  in  a 
cadaver.  'I'lie  calcaneus  was  displaced  outward  with  the  anterior  end 
of  the  external  malleolus  lying  between  the  navicular  and  cuboid. 

Navicular  dislocations  are  more  frequent.    In  1910  Boeckel'  pub- 

■  Lancet,  1847,  i,  50S. 
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Ibhed  an  extensive  article  on  these  dislocations,  reporting  Gross's  an 
Weiss's  cases  from  the  clinic  at  Nancy.  The  navicular  bone  articulati 
with  six  neighboring  bones,  the  calcaneus,  tatus,  cuboid,  and  thn 
cuneiforms;  with  the  strongest  ligamentous  support  on  the  planti 
surface.  Both  the  plantar  and  dorsal  muscles  and  tendons  help  hoi 
it  in  place.  Luxations  of  the  navicular  are  divided  into  naviculi 
cuneiform  separations,  of  which  there  are  16  cases  recorded;  tali 
navicular  separations,  17  eases;  and  total  separations,  seen  whe 
the  navicular  loses  all  connections  with  the  surrounding  bones.  ( 
the  last  type  there  are  10  cases,  and  I  am  able  to  add  another  {s* 
Figs.  &48  and  649).    The  navicular  offers  support  to  the  blows  receive 


Fia,  648.— Total  doraol  dUloe 

fntm  the  talus  in  falls,  but  on  account  of  the  slight  angle  of  declination 
of  the  talus,  which  does  not  point  directly  forward,  there  is  a  struggle 
between  the  two  bones  (Fig.  650).  The  talus  wishes  to  pass  down- 
ward but  is  prevented  by  the  navicular.  It  cannot  go  inward,  because 
it  is  blocked  by  the  tuberosity  of  the  navicular,  and  there  is  conse- 
quently a  luxation  of  the  talus  downward  and  inward,  or  of  the  navi- 
cular upward,  frequently  accompanied  by  fracture  of  the  bony  points. 
Destot'  calls  this  a  traumatic  flat-foot  and  assumes  that  the  primary 
actor  in  the  displacement  is  the  talus,  the  navicular  acting  merely  as 

■  Lyon  Chir.,  IKOH,  iv,  495;  and  Rev.  de  Chir.,  1898. 
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a  tampon,  the  queue  of  the  fan  formed  by  the  three  first  metatarsals. 
He  considers  subtalus  dislocations  triple  talus  dislocations,  inasmuch 


as  the  latter  bone  leaves  its  connections  with  the  tibia,  calcaneum, 
and  navicular  (Figs.  (J51,  652,  and  653).    Destot  states,  without  giving 


any  iletails,  that  he  has  seen  a  great  number  of  navicular  dislocations 
in  the  lai>t  fifteen  years,  and  he  considers  that  the  term  navicular 
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dislocation  should  be  applied  only  to  tt 
also  that  navicular  cuneiform  luxation  she 
luxation.  An  instance  of  double  dislocati 
The  patient  was  a  thirty-two-year-old  i 
extended  position,  and  there  was  much  si 
nosis  of  fracture  of  the  calcaneus  was  mi 
showed  in  the  right  foot  a  luxation  of  the 
ture  and  periosteal  elevation  of  the  edge 
showed  complete  uncomplicated  upward 


An  ojien  operation  was  performed,  and 
nailed  to  the  talus.  Infection  followed,  ai 
with  one-third  normal  function.  Linhart' 
downward,  the  navicular  in  one  foot  beii 
external  malleolus.  Boeckel's  report  of 
one  of  the  best  in  literature.  Both  patiet 
six  and  nineteen  years  respectively,  who 
wagon  wheel  passing  over  them  while  thej 
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r  iBxtension  and  supination.  There  was  great  swelling,  and  a  hard, 
^  bony  protuberance  was  felt  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  One  had  an 
1  open  wound  (Gros),  and  the  roentgenogram  showed  fracture  of  the 


Flo.  652.— AnWropoalerior  view  0/  foot  nflcr  ramoval  of  DBvieular. 

external  part  of  the  cuboid  and  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal, 
the  navicular  being  completely  luxated  upward  into  the  neck  of  tlie 
talus.     Walking  and  all  niovcraenta  of  the  foot  were  very  painful. 


In  the  case  of  total  upward  dislocation  which  I  had,  the  patient  could 
walk  quite  well.  The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  cases  of 
navicular  luxation  to  date: 
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joint  may  follow;  Cuboid  dislocations  are  practically  unknown.  Bell' 
reported  one  case  of  displacement  in  connection  with  the  fifth 
metatarsal.     It  was  reduced, 

Cuneiform  dislocations  are  more  common,  all  three  going  out  of 
place  together,  or  the  first  one  alone.  I^moine^  collected  4  cases  of 
the  latter  tj-pe,  most  of  which  were  upward  and  inward.  The  first 
metatarsal  may  move  with  the  cuneiform,  flattening  the  arch  of  the 
foot.  Other  cases  of  dislocations  of  the  second  cuneiform,  or  all  three 
together,  appear  in  the  literature,  usuallj'  before  the  Roentgen  period 
and  without  definite  information  of  accompanying  lesions.  Reduc- 
tion is  made  by  traction  on  the  toes  and  direct  pressure  on  the  luxated 
bone.  Dislocation  of  isolated  bones  is  more  difficult  to  reduce  than 
that  of  groups  of  bones  and  excision  most  often  is  resorted  to. 


DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  METATARSAL  AND  PHALAHOEAL 
BONES. 

Dislocations  of  the  metatarsal  bones  at  Lisfranc'a  joint  are  fairly 
common.  In  19(14  Bajer"  collected  (iS  cases,  34  of  which  were  complete 
and  M  partial.  Twenty-  were  dislocations  of  single  bones  with  the 
following  frequency: 

First  metatarsal,  D  cases  upward,  3  downward,  2  inward;  second 
metatarsal,  1  case  upward;  fourth  metatarsal,  3  cases  upward;  fifth 
metatarsal,  1  case  outward,  1  downward. 

Isolated  luxation  of  the  third  metatarsal  has  not  been  reported. 
A  later  collection  in  1910  by  Gninert*  cfmtained  li:i  cases,  5S  total, 
55  partial,  14  of  the  total  number  having  been  treated  by  operation. 
Only  4  cases  were  in  women,  and  falls  from  a  horse  with  the  foot  caught 
in  the  stirrup  or  under  the  horse  was  the  most  frequent  cause.  Her- 
mann' reported  2  cases,  the  first  in  a  forty-two-y ear-old  man  who  was 
climbing  a  ladder  when  a  rung  broke,  dislocating  his  first  four  meta- 
tarsal.s  upward  but  leaving  the  fifth  in  place.  There  were  no  fractures. 
The  second  one  was  in  a  nineteen-year-old  boy;  a  .5(1  kg.  weight  fell 
on  his  whole  foot,  dislocating  the  second  metatarsal  upward  without 
fracture.  Keduction  and  casts  gave  good  results  in  these  cases  within 
six  weeks. 

Most  of  the  dislocations  are  caused  b.\'  direct  violence  and  are  not 
often  complicated  by  fracture,  but  there  may  be  fracture  of  any  of 
the  individual  metacarpal  or  carpal  bones.  The  causes  in  Bayer's 
collectifm  were  springs  or  falls  on  the  foot,  l'\;  fall  of  heavy  objects 
on  the  foot,  14 ;  horse  stepping  on  foot,  1 1 .  and  so  on.  Among  the  68 
cases  9  were  not  replaced.    There  was  a  good  result  in  30,  26  bad  pcxir 

>  Nbw  York  Jour.  Med.,  1S5D,  p.  32H. 
t  It«v.  de  Chir..  1K83,  iii,  118. 

•  Saromlung.  Klin.  VorUftge.  N,  F..  No.  372. 

•  Deutsch.  Zlsvhr.  f.  Chir..  Bd.  xcii. 

•  Beitr.  i.  Urn.  Chir,,  Bd.  idii.  No.  1,  p.  182. 
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position,  and  of  7  operative  repositions 
made  the  following  compilation  of  the  re 

CoUeeUo 

Bayer 68 

LeDormant 96 

Gninert 113 

Quenu  and  KQ99 34 

Hermann  (cases  HiQce  IBl  I)  .      ,      .       Ifl 

Dislocation  of  the  first  metatarsal  13 
along  the  line  of  this  bone  that  the  we 
Quenu  considers  this  bone  so  important 
two  planes,  the  inner  one  containing  t 
metatarsal,  the  outer  one  the  other  m« 
subdivision  is  of  practical  importance. 

Symptoms. — A  typical  case  such  as  re 
taken.  A  young  man  was  riding  a  horse ' 
the  rider's  leg  beneath.  The  foot,  whit 
e.xtension  in  the  stirrup,  was  violently  1 
not  walk;  his  foot  was  in  a  valgus  positio 
On  the  plantar  surface  the  foot  was  swo 
head  of  the  metatarsals,  and  the  interr 
shortened  as  compared  with  that  of  th 
the  tibiotarsal  joints  were  normal,  but  ■ 
outward.  The  skin  on  the  dorsum  of  tl 
and  Chopart's  and  the  tibiotarsal  joint 
gram  showed  a  plantar  luxation  somt 
metatarsal.  Reduction  was  made  by  t 
plantar  pressure  on  the  first  metatarsa 
fifteen  days,  and  the  result  was  excelU 
in  equestrians  when  the  horse  falls  are 
of  the  man's  body  falling  from  the  hor; 
the  horse's  weight  falling  on  the  rider's 
Partial  luxations  involve  the  first  meta 
are  plantar,  lliey  are  not  difficult  to  red 
Chaput'  reported  an  incomplete  upw( 
of  the  first  metatarsal,  A  heavy  weigl 
fracturing  the  third  and  fourth  metatai 
The  mobility  of  the  toes  was  greatly  dir 
at  the  tarsometatarsal  line  and  the  first 
and  outside  the  external  bonier  of  the 
and  third  cuneiforms  gave  some  evidenci 
gram.  The  mechanism  seemed  to  have 
extremity  of  the  metatarsals  downwan 

'  Lcnormnnt,  Anh.  Gen.  du  Chir.,  Pan».  lOOS.  N 

I'JOU;  Brookmann.  Deiilseh,  ZWhr.  f.  C'liir.,  ltd.  c 

et.  m6ni.  d.  I:i.  Soc.  Aunt,  de  PariB.  6th  HeriM,  T.  : 

'  Loc.  pil.  '  Arch,  de  m6d.  ct 

•  Bull.  Ql  itit-ni.  d.  1.  Soc.  de  Chir.  de  ruria,  1912, 
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end  of  the  bones.  At  the  same  time  the  cuneiforms  were  compressed 
from  above  downward.  The  two  forces  acting  in  an  oblique  direction 
caused  the  dislocation  and  carried  the  metatarsals  outward. 

Total  ligations  of  the  metatarsals  are  grave  injuries,  and  almost 
all  of  them  are  dorsal.  One  type,  with  or  without  fracture,  is  the 
divergent  dislocation,  with  a  diastasis  of  the  first  intermetatarsal 
space,  the  first  metatarsal  being  displaced  inward,  the  other  metatar- 
sals outward  or  out  and  upward,  Quenu  terms  this  the  spatular  type. 
The  total  dislocations,  especially  the  divergent  type,  should  be  reduced 
at  once,  by  traction  on  the  toes.  If  swelling  has  already  occurred,  a 
total  luxation  may  be  put  at  rest  with  ice-bags  and  a  reduction  made 
later  under  anesthesia.  Divergent  dislocation  should  be  reduced  at 
once,  especially  the  tirst  metatarsal  displacement.  If  traction  fails, 
open  operation  should  be  performed  for  reduction  of  this  important 
bone;  the  others  can  be  reduced  later  by  manipulation,  or  if  they 
•  remain  unreduced  the  function  is  fair.  In  any  isolated  irreducible 
dislocation  of  the  metatarsals,  or  in  recurring  dislocation,  the  bone 
may  be  resected  or  nailed  into  place,  the  operation  followed  by  the 
application  of  a  plaster  dressing  to  be  worn  for  four  or  five  weeks. 
Young'  reported  three  metatarsal  luxations,  two  complete  outward 
dislocations  in  which  the  forefoot  was  abducted  and  everted  and  the 
internal  cuneiforms  stood  out  prominently  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
foot.  The  reductions  were  easy,  and  after  the  foot  was  placed  in 
plaster  in  slight  adduction  and  inversion  for  three  weeks  the  anatomical 
and  functional  results  were  good.  His  third  case  was  a  divei^ent 
dislocation,  the  first  metatarsal  being  displaced  completely  inward, 
projecting  under  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  and  the  others, 
except  the  fifth,  being  dislocated  outward  with  some  comminution 
of  the  bones.  Reduction  was  made  under  anesthesia.  Other  divergent 
dislocations  have  been  reported  by  Petit,*  Walther,*  Tuffier  and  Len- 
ger,*  The  roentgenogram  is  quite  necessary  for  positive  diagnosis, 
but  one  can  be  made  clinically  on  discovery  that  the  forefoot  forms 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  back  foot  and  an  angular  defonnity  at  Lis- 
franc's  joint  on  the  internal  margin.  A  globular  thickened  shape 
of  the  dorsum,  the  tense  extensor  tendons  of  the  toes  passing  over 
this  mass,  and  widening  of  the  internal  border  of  the  foot  with  an 
imprint  of  the  wet  foot  which  shows  that  the  weight  is  carried  in  walk- 
ing on  the  outer  side,  are  presumptive  evidence.  On  the  dorsum  the 
bases  of  the  four  metatarsals  can  be  palpated,  between  the  first  and 
second  metatarsal  a  hole  can  be  felt  into  which  a  finger  point  can  be 
thrust,  and  the  tubercle  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  is  unduly  prominent. 

Walther's  case  was  not  reduced,  and  he  believed  it  was  better  to 
leave  it  alone  than  to  operate  on  it  because  an  enucleation  of  the  cunei- 
form would  not  influence  it  favorably.    The  functional  adaptation  of 

I  Glasgow  Med.  Jour..   1S12,  Ixxvii,  287. 

■  Arch,  do  M£d.  et  Fhann.  mil.,  Paris,  1011.  tvii,  2S. 

•  BuU.  el  m&m.  d.  1.  Soc.  de  Chir.,  Paris.  1912.  n.  a.,  imvii!,  190. 

*  Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Med.  Chir.  de  Liige.  liii. 
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the  foot  gradually  improves,  and  much  i 
by  reeducation  of  the  movements  of  wal 
become  fair.  Claudot  found  that  in  11  c 
luxation  8  could  walk  in  a  satisfactory  n 
after  the  expiration  of  several  years.  Qu 
6  unreduced  cases  concluded  that  the 
gradually  improved;  the  longer  the  patien 
the  functional  results  seemed  to  be.' 

DISLOCATIONS   OF  THE  FHALAl 
HETATABSOPHALANOEAL 

Dislocations  of  the  great  toe  are  th< 
They  are  caused  by  falls,  by  stubbing  of  1 
or  by  kicks  at  objects.  Malgaigne  states 
of  the  toes,  19  were  of  the  great  toe.  An 
and  the  proximal  phalanx  may  be  displ 
to  one  side,  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  fre 


Fic  r>,'>4. — Rcro[it  backword  and  upward 


the  plantar  tissues.  Cases  have  been  rep 
Deal'  and  Skillern.'  The  last-mentioned 
on  the  metatarsal  and  as  usual  in  this 
separated,  one  going  to  each  side  of  the 
not  interfere  with  reduction  (Figs,  655  an 
Treatment. — Reduction  is  made  by  t 
similar  to  Farabeuf's  for  reduction  of  thui 
raises  the  toe  to  a  right  angle  and  makes  st 
to  push  it  forward,  rocking  it  on  its  way. 
Dr.  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1820. 
mcth(Ki  for  reducing  these  luxations  b; 
tendon  of  the  toe,  and  a  hyperflexing  ar 
on  the  metatarsal.     This  method  disenga 

'  Clamiiit.  Arch.  (rfr.  do  nifd.  d  dp  Phami  mil..  1 
1H84.  p.  542:  .Siiwon  ft  Mttngcuut,  Arrh.  de  M*d.  ct 
guin,  Arcli.  di-  MM.  ct  dp  Phami.  mil.,  juillet.  189i 
15,  p.  133r  Honius,  Gnz.  dm.  Hfip..  190a,  p.  413. 

■  I.aiH'ct,  London,  1014.  i.  213. 

'  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn..  1914,  liii.  I0M6. 

i  Ibid.,  Depemlwr  0.  1913,  ji.  2063. 

'  C:aDadiBn  Mod.  Asan.  Jour..  Dpconilier.  1014,  ? 
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DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  PHALANGES  OF  THE  FOOT 


863 


the  abductor  and  adductor  pollicis,  the  long  flexor,  and  the  capsule 
and  makes  the  phalanx  slip  over  the  metacarpal  head,  pushing  these 
structures  before  it.  The  divided  extensor  tendon  is  then  sutured 
and  the  opening  in  the  skin  closed.    This  method  should  be  used  only 


Fia.  655— Old  dislocation  backwanl 
and  inward  of  the  great  toe  following 
trauma.  Note  IhHt  the  sesamoids  are 
dislocated  inward  around  the  head  o(  (he 
Rrst  metatanml. 


Fia.  656.— Reduotiou  by  operalion  of 
the  preceding  dislocation.  The  head  of 
the  metataraaJ  was  (rimmed  off  and  u  flap 
of  capsule  and  (at  was  swung  in  between 

the    bones   as    a    modified    arthroplasty. 

Nolo  the  correction.     Result  eirellenl. 


after  the  failure  of  t'rosby's  methixi,  which  seeks  to  accomplish  the 
same  end  without  an  open  wound. 

A  few  cases  of  disltK-ation  of  the  uther  phalanges  of  the  toes  and  the 
terminal  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  have  been  rejjorted.  They  may  be 
reduced  by  traction  or  transfixion  and  traction. 
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Desault's  bandage,  298 
Dial>etes  in  skull  fracture,  196 
Diaphragm  rupture  in  rib  fracture,  338 
Diaphriuanatic     hernia,     difTercntiated 

from  sternal  fracture,  348 
Diastasis,  1.58 
Dislocations,  1.58 

acromjot^lavicular  joint,  310 

aft»;r-treatmeiit  of,  1S3 

of  ankle-joint.    .See  Ankle-joint,  dis- 
locations of. 

bilateral,  1.59 

caused  by  muscular  action,  161 

of  cervical  spine,  total,  268 

clnssificalion  of,  156 
.  closed,  158 

I         of  coccyx,  585 

cimgcnital,  158 

of  costal  cartilages,  331 

.■ourse  i>f,  167 

ilefiiiitionsnf,  158 

defonnity  in,  173 

displacements  in,  164 

ofdistal  phalangeal  joint,  568 

of  clU)w,  488 

dilTerential  diagnosis  of,  403 

etiology,  159 

<)f  fibula,    Sre  Tibiila,  ditilocations 


of. 

of  fool.     -S'ef  Foot,  disloeatio 
function  after,  167,  183 
habitual,  15S,  162,  180 


1  of. 
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Hip,  dialocations  of,  old,  ti 
operative,  ti95 
open,  673 
posterior,  675 
causes  of,  675 

spoil  tuncous,  676 
everleil  dorsiU,  f"' 


Humerus,    fracture    of    lower    i 
dctcree  of  fie: 
j  drcsHinfc,  40J 

tlicondylar,  ;f9( 


isof,  f 


in,  677 


683 


pathology  oi, 
position  of  head 
shortening  in,  68u 
KymptoDkH  of,  G79 
Irenlinent  of,  682 
Allis'a  method 

reduction  experi- 
menta  in,  683 
Bigelow's  method  in, 
684 
reduction  experi- 

inHuence    of    Y-lifja- 


Stimson's 
method  ii.,  __. 
prognosis  and    after-treatDient 

of,  694 
Btatistics  of,  671 

inchil<JKn,672 
treatment  of  operative,  005 


HI 


gravity 


.««.m.B0f    675 

joint,  anatomy  of,  589 

motJonB  of,  671 
snapping,  162 
Hoaglund's  scheme  of  trabecular  systemi 

in  calcaneus,  814 
Hodgen's  splint,  111,  112,  617,  645 
Horeley's  bone  wax,  212 
Howzell's  pressure  forceps,  212 
Humerus,  anatomy  of,  352 

dislocations  of,  at  shoulder,  414 
epiphyseal  centres  of,  352 
fracture  of,  352 

anatomical  neck,  358 

treatment  of,  361 
classification  of,  357 
condyles,  407 
mtemal,  407 

pathology  of,  408 
treatmentof,  409,  410, 
411 


378 

treatment  of,  379 
examination  in,  354 
greater  tuberosity,  372 

diagnosis  of,  376 
liatnology  of,  370 
statistics  of,  373 
treatment  of,  377 
with  dislocation,  374 
irnpai-tion  of  anatomical  neck, 
360 

of,  361 


400 


403 
displacement  ii 
epi  trochlear,  4 
examination  of 
infraeondylar. 

cchanism  of. 


i.  406 


open,  413 
pathology  of,  ' 
Posailas'a  type 
separation  of  ep 


mechanism  of,  357 
ruler  lest,  354 
shaft,  379 

complications  of,  31 


pathology  of,  380 
pseudarthroais  in,  i 
treatment  of,  i 
treatment  of,  383 
intramedullarv 

385 
operative,  384 
ununited,    386 
shaft,  Volkmann'a  ischei 

traction  in,  384 
Btatistics  of,  357 
separation  of  upper  pn 
371 


treatment 

iiirgical  neck  of,  361,  Z 
displacement  a 
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Elbow,  dislocation  of,  inward,  .SOS 
landmarks  in,  488,  493 
lateral,  502 
nerve  injury  in,  494 
old,  496 

in    connection    with   frac- 
ture, 498 
pathology  of,  497 
treatment    of,    operative, 
499 
results  of,  499 
l«chnic,  500 
outwanl,  502 

incompleU,  501 
pathology  of,  502,  50) 
symptoms  and  diagnosis  of, 

503 
treatment  of,  504 
pro^osis  of,  494 
statistics  of,  488 
symptoms  and  signs  of,  402 
treatment  of,  495 
types  of,  489 
joint,  353 

anatomy  of,  352 
cairyii^  angle  of.  356 
fracture    of,     examination    of, 

394 
landmarks  of,  355 
ligaments  of,  352 
motions  in,  353 
surface  markingH  of,  355 
Embolism  resulting  from  fracture,  90 
Emphysema  following  rib  fracture,  335, 
342 
in  sternal  fractures,  347 
En^emann's  splint,  117,  647 
Ensiform  process,  dislocation  of,  348 

fracture     and     dislocation    of, 
348 
Epigastric    hernia    differentiated    from 

Bleraal  fracture,  348 
Epilepsy   following   skull    fracture,    200 
Epiphyseal       centres       of      humerus, 
362 
separation,  32,  65 

arrest  of  growth  in,  32 
callus  formation  in,  32 
at  head  of  radius^  450 
of  lower  end  of  tibia,  768 
of  neck  of  femur,  596 

diagnosis  of,  597 
of  olecranon  process,  448 
of  upper  end  of  tibia,  746  ' 
humeral,  372 
Epiphysis,  growth  of,  arrest  of,  88 
Ether     rausch     in     forearm    fracture, 
482 
in  reduction  of  fracture,  104 
External  internal  splints,  156 
Allen's  plate,  157 
Codivilla's  extension,  156 
Lombotte'a  clamp,  150 
staples,  156 

Stcmmann's  exienskm,  56 
Exlra-artieular  callus,  32 


Facial  bones,  fracture  of,  214 

flaps  in  epilepsy,  206 
False  mobilttv,  93 

methods  of  demonstrating,  94 
Fascia    transplant    in    ilislocatiuus    of 
clavicle,  308 
used  as  a  hcmostat,  212 
Fascial  transplantation  in  shoulder  dis- 

locatbn,  436 
Fat  embolism,  33,  63 

Dennis's  rule  in,  06 
experimenta  on,  64 
in  fracture,  90 
means  of  avoiding,  66 
pathology  of,  64 
statistics  covering,  65,  66 
Femoral  vessels,  rujilure  of,  in  hip  dis- 
location, 887,  693 
Femur,  anatomy  of,  589 

Bryant's  iliofemoral  triangle,  612 
dislocation   of   head,    central.    See 
Acetabulum,  fracture  of. 
at  hip,  670 
fractures  of,  589 
condyles,  6G5 
epicoiulyles,  665 
diagnosis  of,  567 
path<)logy  of,  6(i6 
treatment  of,  669 
epiphyseal  seiiarations  in,  596 
great  trochanter,  62fi,  631 
patholt^-  of,  031 
symptoms  of,  632 
treatment  of,  632 
head,  593 

in  hip  (lislocation,  693 
intercondyloid,  656 

compUcations  of,  658 
diagnosis  of,  659 
pathology  of,  667 
prognosis  of.  660 
treatment  of,  660 
operative,  660 
Kocher's  pertrochanteric,  629 

pathidogy  of,  6:10 
leaser  trochanter.  632 
causes  of,  633 
symptoms,  633 
treatment,  636 
neck,  594 

at  base,  601 
in  children,  596 
('Amplications  of,  606 
diagnosis  of.  614 
extracapsular,  .^98,  601 
fibrous  union  in,  604,  616 
impaction  in,  694 
of,  6" 


i[itracapsular,  598 
mechanism  of,  599 
pathology  of,  .599 
prognosis  of,  615 
repair  of,  602 
results  of,  607 
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ur,  fraplurea  of   neck  of,  sinns  and 

Fibrous  union  in  fractures  o 

symptums  of,  008 

femur,  604,  Oil 

Ireatmenl  of.  616 

of  tibia,  750 

by  abduction,  618 

Fibula,  dislocations  of,  810 

Buck'seKt«nmon,617 

lower  end,  813 

continuoua  extension, 

upper  end,  810 

617 

diagnosis  of,  81 1 

Hodgeii'a  splint,  617 
LiBton's  splint,  617 

treatment  of,  811 

fractures  of,  794 

ii|]erativc,  623 

diawiosis  of,  794 

tirtiddal     impac- 

epiphyseal separation 

tion,  623 

treatment  of,  794 

by  bone  peg,  625 

upper  end,  739 

bv     cxciaion     of 

osteotomy  in  ankle  fractui 

■  head,  626 

used  as  bone  splint,  151 

by  naila.  624 

First  aid  in   reduction  of  fra< 

periosteal  suture, 

99 

026 

Fluoroscopic  control  of  fractun 

results  of,  628 

Flying  start  mechanism  of  cer 

simple   replace- 

ture dislocations.  262 

ment,  624 

Foot,  dislocation  of,  mediotais; 

technic  of,  625 

classification  of,  t 

Philips-Maxwell 

treatment  of,  863 

method,  621 

subtalus,  849 

Raincy  splint,  619 

backward,  8.51 

diagnosis  of.  851 

621 

forward,  851 

Thomas's  splint,  619 

inward,  850 

separation  of  lower  epiphysis. 

outward,  851 

661 

prognosis  of,  852 

causes  of,  661 

treatment  of,  851 

pathology  of,  062 

tarsal  bones,  S53 

symptoms  and  di- 

Football injuries  of  shoulder,  3 

agnosis,  66.1 

Forearm  bones,  dislocation  of,  ■ 

-    shaft,  6.36 

507 

causes  of,  636 

lateral,  inward,  5( 

complications  of,  638,  641 

outward,  50 

delayed  union  in,  647,  652 

non-union  of,  039 

end,  . 

ojwn,  048 

i'n'^d 

prognosis  of,  042 

patholoi 

symptoms    and    signs    of. 

symptoi 

642 

<iiagn. 

treatment  of,  644 

458 

in  children,  646 

treatme 

ojMjrative,  648 

at  wrist,  485 

CodiviQa's  nail  ex- 

lateral dislocation?  of 

tension,  653 

fractures  of,  supination  in 

of,  461 

049 

Lambotte's 

in,  462 

method,  652 

Foss^  of  skull,  184 

Lane  plate,  651 

Fracture  after  removal  of  bor 

Kteinmanii's    nail 

151 

extension,  054 

articular,  55 

technic  of,  650 

of  atlas,  262 

sUtistics  of,  589 

of  axb,  267 

boxes,  116 

viability  of  head.  595 

methotlsof  mcosurinfr,  511 

tures  of. 

Morris's  bilrochanterie  test,  013 

of  carpal  bones.    Sec  Car! 

Nelatonshne.  012 

fracture  of. 

structure  of.  .501 

cause  of,  35 

unequal  lenKt)i»<  of,  Oil 

direct  violence,  44,  4fi 
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Vacture,  cause  of,  diulurbance  of  cal- 
cium equilibrium  aixl,  37 

cxcitiiii;,  44 

extenml  iiifliieHces  in,  3G 

functiunal,  35 

hereditary  influence  on,  35 

indirect  violence,  44,  47 

influence  of  metabolism  on,  37 

muscular  action,  45 

pathological  conititione  and,  37 

|)er8onaI  t«ndency  in,  35 

phyaiuluKical,  35 

tumors,  37 
of  cervical  vertcbnc,  201 
classification  of,  5.'t.    Sef  Pathology, 
of  concyx,  585 
comminuted.  See  Comminuli^d  frac- 

coniplications  of,  local,  fi8 

bloodvessels,  72 

callus,  73 

causes  of,  75 
<lelayed  union,  7C 
excessive,  73 
fibrous  union,  77 


painful,  73 

liecudarthrosis,  77 
weak,  75 
local  ganjcrene,  72 


70 
and  sequelltc  of,  62 

delirium  tremens,  67 
fat  embolism,  63 
general  sepsis,  67 
neurasthenical  condition, 

68 
postural  and  weight-bear- 
ing changes,  68 
pulmonary,  63 
t«tanus,  07 
of  condyle  of  inferior  maxilla,  225 
of  eoracoid  process,  449 
of  coronoiil  process,  227 
of  costal  cartilages,  331 
course  of,  32 

blood  changes  in,  33 
.    callus  formation  in,  33 
<letirium  tremens  in,  33 
fat  embolism  in,  33 
fever  in,  33 
influences  on,  34 
pulmonaiy  congestion  in,  33 
of  cricoid  cartilage.  350 
diagnosis  of,  91,  95 

Roent^n-ray   examination    in, 
96 
in  dislocation,  179 


Fracture  and   dislocatior 
345 


displacement  of,  56 
angular,  57 
impact«d,  57 
longitudinal,  57 
overriding.  57 
rotatory,  57 
spiral,  57 
transverse,  56 
of  dorsal  vertebne,  270 
etiolo^'  and  mechaiiiNm  of,  35 
of  facial  bones,  214 
of  femur,  589 
of  fibula,  794 
fixation  of,  114 

indicatioiis  for,  114 

methois  of  applying,  115 
use  of  splints  in,  115 

types   of   dressing   in, 
115 
of  forearm  bones,  441 
general  mechanism  of,  45 

analysis  of  forces,  45 
compressive     and     tensile 

stresses.  45,  46 
torsion,  45 

flexion    and    shearing 
stresses,  45 
of  great  toe  sesamoids.    .See  Sesa- 
moids, fracture  of. 
gunshot.  60 
of  humerus,  352 
of  ilium,  586 
incomplete,  58 

depression  and  punctures,'58 
fissure,  58 
green-stick,  58 
of  inferior  maxilla.  223,  228 
of  intramedullary  bone  splint,  151 
intra-uterine,  43 
true,  43 


medicolegal  aspect  of,  44 
o1  inw,  intracapsular,  226 
of  laryngeal  cartilage,  350 

andtrocheal  cartilages,  350 
of  leg  bones.     Scr  Tibia  aiid  Fibula, 

fractures  of. 
of  lumbar  vertebra!,  274 
of  malar  bone,  218 
malleolar,  31 
malposition  in,  149 

operative  treatment  of,  149 
malunion  of,  152 

operative  treatment  of,  152 
of  metacari>al  lK>ncs,  529 
of    metatarsal    bone.    See    Meta- 
tarsal bone,  fracture  of. 
methods  of  eliciting  pain  in,  91 
multiple,  60 
of  nasal  bone,  214 
non-union  of,  32 

in  open,  78 
obstetrical,  43 
of  olecranon  process,  441 
open.     iSee  Open  frarliircs. 
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Fracture,  open  and  closed,  59 
operated,  I'iG 

t^ook  County  Hospital,  136 

infection  in,  136 
atatiBtics  of,  136 
of  patella.    See  Patella,  fractures  of. 
psthola(;ical,  32,  36,  37 

actinomycosis  and,  38 

boDC  cysta  anii,  38 

carcinoma  and,  39,  42 

chronic  est«omyelitis  and,  38 

hypernephroma  and,  42 

influence  of  breast  canrer  on,  41 

neurotrophic,  38 

sarcoma  and,  39,  42 
pathology  of,  53 

complete,  53 

oblique  fracture,  53 

plane  of,  53 

of  soft  parts,  01 

V-,  Y-,  and  T-ahaped  fractures, 
53 
orpelvb,570 
of  phalanges  of  Gngers,  534 

of  foot.    See  Phulangea,  frac- 

physiological,  33 

jireniature  use  of,  75 

of  radius,  head  and  nerk,  450 


anatomical,  100 
ileformity  after,  102 
disability  after,  102 
early  and  late,  101 
epiphyseal  separation  in,  100 
factors  favoring,  101 
obstructing,  101 
hrst  aid  in,  99 
immc<liate  traction,  105,  108 

to  disengage  bone  frag- 
ments, 108 

Gerster's     tumbuckle 


lOe 


ispect  of,  99,  104 
near  joints,  101,  102 
necessity  for,  101 
non-operative,  100 
in  open  fractures,  102 
prolonged  traction  in,  110 
iiDii-operative,  110 
Bardenheuer'. — 

tension  in. 

Buck's 

110 

Hackenbrueh's 

rods  in,  110 

Hodgen's    splint, 

110-112 
Thomas's     splint 
in,  110 
o|)crative,    C'odivilla's 
extension,  110 


no 


Fracture,  reduction  of,  prolong* 
Kanai 


relation  of  non-union 

soft  parts  to,  102 

Roentgen  raj-s  after, 

rules  governing,  102 

types  of  splints  used  i 

use  of  anesthesia  in,  I 

of  ether  rausch  ii 

of  fluoroecope  in, 

Wolff's  law  applied  to 

of  ribs,  331 

of  rim  of  glenoid  in  sboul 

cations,  416 
of  sacrum,  584 
of  scapula,  322 
separation  of  epiphysis,  5S 
of  sesamoid  bones  of  thun: 
of  shaft  of  radius.     See  Ra. 
ture  of  shaft  of,  461 
of  ulna.     See  Ulna,  f] 
shaft  of,  464 
of  skull,  143,  1S4 
of  spine,  143 
spontaneous,  36 
of  superior  maxilla,  220 
symptoms  and  sipis  of.     ■ 
toms  and  signs  «f  f ractv 
of  Talus.    See  Talus,  fra 
of  tarsal  cuboid  bone.    S< 
fracture  of. 
cuneiform  bones.    S 
form  bones,  fractui 
navicular  bone.     See 
bone,  fracture  of. 
of  thyroid  cartila^,  350 
of  tibia.     See  Tibia,  fracti 
of  tracheal  cartilage,  350 
treatment  of,  97 

American  Surgical  Aa 

report  on,  121 
British    Medical    Aai 

report  on,  121 
cate  of  skin  in,  129 
conclusions  regarding 

interference,  122 
diagnosis  before,  98 
first  aid,  97 
fluoroscopic,  153 
hospitaliiation  in,  98 
hydrotherapy  in,  121 
ideal,  122 
immediate,  97 
infection  in  operated 
influence  of  age  on,  9f 
intramedullary  pep  ii 
Lucas-Championnidre' 
massage  in,  120 
[langers  of,  120 
indications  for,  I'. 
methods  of  ftivini 
restilts  obtained  l 
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Fracture,    trealmeot    of,     ntcdicolcgsl 
aspects  of,  98 
operative,  123,  130.  137 
delayed  union  in,  131 
end-resuits  in,  131 
heroorrhafce  in,  146 
indications  for,  131 
infections  in.  137,  142 
preparation  for,  143, 144 
restoration  of  function  in, 

131 
results  in,  137,  142 
suture  material  used,  137 
tAble  of  cases,  138 
technic  of,  137,  143 
lime  in  hospital,  142 
pARsive  movement,  120 

art«r  removal  of  splin  ts, 


120 
effect   of, 

121 


rules  of,  in  joint  fmc- 
tuies,  120 
physiological  iMwiiion  in,  lOt 
postoperative,  147 
reduction  in,  99 
roentKencq^m  in,  98 
sui-fteon's  limitation  in.  98 

surroundings  in,  IIW 
use  of  oueBthcsia  in,  98 

of  muscles 


of  tuberosity  of  humerus 

dislocations.  41 Q 
types  of,  buckling.  49 
flexion,  47 
graen-stick,  48 
sbearinR,  48 
spiral,  SO 
toraion,  47,  49 
of  ulna.     See  Ulna,  fractures 
ununited,  77,  154 
of  vertebne,  243 
Fractured  disloi^tion,  168 
Fragments,  approximation  of,  79 


HAbircAL  dislocations,  l.'iS,  162,  180 
patholoKy  of,  163 
treatment  of,  180 
Hackcnbnich's  extension  in  reduction  of 
fracture,  114 
development  of,  114 
Hand  and  wrist  bones,  dislocations  of, 

classification  of,  543 
Haversian  system,  22,  23 
Hawley  table  in  reduction  of  fracture, 

106 
Head  harness  in  treatment  of  oervieal 

fracture-dislocation,  269 
Heidenhain's  moss  suture,  212 
HematomyeUa,  254,  255 

in  dorsal  fractures,  273 
Hematuria  in  spine  fractures,  200 
HemiplcKia    in    fracture    of     ve^tebra^, 

256 
Hemoptysis  in  rib  fracture,  335,  339 
Hemorrhage  of  cord  in  vertebral  frac- 
ture, 254 
from  ear  in  fracture  of  skull,  202 

jaw  dislocations,  241 
in  operative  treatment,  14fl 
,  98  into  spinal  cord  following  fracture, 

m  \  267 

t  \  Hennequin'ssign,  613 

I  Hernia  of  lung  in  rib  fracture,  ,337 
shouliler    Ilcxamethylenamlne,    use    of,    in    skull 
!     fractures,  208 
I  Hey-Grovcs's   experiments   <)n    internal 

bone  splints,  133 
Hip,  anatomy  of,  670,  671 
dislocations  of,  670 


Gallics's  bone  wedging  in  treatment  of 

fracture  of  teg,  765 
Gangrene,  following  <lislociition,  16-'i 

resulting  from  fracture,  90 
GetBter's  turnbuckle     in     reduction     of 

fracture,  106 
Gibson's  bandage,  229 
Gigantism,  local  88 
Green-stick  fracture,  48.  .58 
Gunshot  fractures,  60  | 

pathology  of.  60  I 

of  skuU,  209  I 

injuries  of  vertebra  and  cord,  2S.1 
of  skull,  185,  189 
of  spinal  coni,  277 


classification  of.  68(1 
directly  upward,  688 
tnfracotyloid,  691 
obturator,  689 
open.  687 
perinea],  692 
pubic,  686 

causes  of,  686 
pathology  of,  686 
symptoms  of,  687 
treatment  of,  087 
subspinous,  088 
thyroid,  689 

everted,  690 
treatment  of,  691 
classification  of,  673.  675 
complications  of.  692 

fracture  of  remur,  693 

of  pelvis,  694 
muscle  tears,  692 
sciatic  nerve  injury,  093 
vessel  rupture,  693 
double,  672 
function  of  Y-ligament  in,  675, 

683 
mechanism  of,  674 
old,  695 

reduction  of,  695 
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Humerus,  fracture  of  surgical  neck  of,  ■  Infru-orbil.iil  nt'i 

operative  results  in,  j     fracture,  210 

332  I  Injection  treatment  of  hubitiial  ilidoca- 

pn^inoais  of,  371  i      tioii,  ISl 

statistics  of,  3tB  Inlay  bone  (traflM,  27 

treatment  of,  3ti4,  368 '  Instrumciita  for  bone  surgery,  156 


abduction,  369 
operative,  365,370 
llyoid  )>one.  anatomy  of,  343 

fractures  and   dislocations  of, 
343 
reduction  of,  mechan- 
ism ol,  345 
tracheotomy  in,  345 
treatment  of,  344 
Hyperflexion   in   treatment  of  condylar 
fractureof  humerus,  410 


Allen's  plate,  157 
Bartlctt's  clump,  146 
chiseK  145 
Coerr's  lever  for  reduction, 

14G 
drills,  145,  156 
electric  saw,  156 
Hawley  table.  15ti 
Lambotte's  clamp,  156 
Morrison's  clamp,  154 
reamers,  156 
rotatory  saw,  156 
^inunons's  clamp,  154 
Intercostal  artery,  335 

injuries  of,  in  rib  fracture,  335 
hemorrhage,  341 
?,  335 


iLEua,  paralytic,  following  rib  fracture,  | 
33.5  I 

Iliotrochauteric  ligament,  670  j 

Ilium,  fracture  of,  586  i 

anterior  spine,*587 
sprain,  587 
treatment  of,  588 
Immobilization,  135 

effect  of,  130  i 

with  internal  spllnls,  1:J5  , 

Impacted  fractures  of  anatomicul  neck  -  Interosseous  membrane,  ossification  of, 

of  humerus,  360  I     in  forearm,  450 

Impaction  in  neck  of  femur,  treatment  |  Intracaiisular  fracture  of  jaw,  226 
of,  607  Intramedullary  l)one  grafts,  27 


injuries  of,  in  rib  fracture,  335 
Interdental  splints,  '222 

in  jaw  fracture,  226 

Kingslcy's,  234 

permanent,  233 

temporary,  in  jaw  fracture,  '232 
Internal  s|iliiit9  in  open  fractures,  125- 


value  of,  594 
Incomplete  fractures,  58 
Incontinence  of  urine  following  fracture 

of  vertebra!,  260 
Infection  in  bono,  20 

effect  <in  callus,  29 

on  small  fragments,  :tO 
follciwing  dislocation,  167 
Inferior  maxilla,  disloratkins  of,  236 
arthroplasty  in,  240 
backward,  240 
different  iat«d    from    frac- 
ture, '2.'« 
forwanl,  '2136 
habitual,  Zi'3 
in  wan).  242 
out  wan  I,  242 
recurrent  forwani,  241) 
statistic)!,  236 
treatment  of,  238 

McC!raw'smethod,'23!) 
oi>cralive,  '2;ill 
unilateral,  ZiS 
upward,    242 
fracture  of,  223,  228 
classiHcat  ion  of,  224 
condyle  of,  22."t 
tiatholoKy  of,  224 
statistics  in.  223 
treatment  ()f,  228 
Infro-oibital  nerve  in  malar  fracture,  210 


splints,  27.  142 

forearm  fractures,  462 
fracture  of,  151 
in  fracture  of  leg,  762 
precaution   of  applicati< 

1.52 
r(>sults  in,  142 
in     ununited    fracture 
shaft  of  humerus,  38t 


ilo  mwiiillary  cavity, 
rchnic  of  obtaining. 


luliiilion  theory  of  skull  fracture,  1S6 
irj-  iiegH,  152 

sterilization  of,  l.'>2 
plates,  applii^ution  of,  N6 


vertebra',  2rt4 
I  Jaw.     .Sf  !^u]ierii 
1  Joints,  Itil 


lid  inferior  maxilla. 
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Joiote,  fracture  of,  31 

calluB  furmatioii  in,  32 
reduction  of,  101 

metacarpal  phalar^&l,  mi 

ph&lai^eal,  161 

Bteraoclftvicular,  305 

snapping,  1G2 

trigger,  162 


Kanwel's  aplint  in  fractures  of  le^,  751 

KangMtKi    tendon  in  acromioclavicular 

dislocation,  318 

in  fracture  of  clavicle,  303 
Kienboch's  diseaae  of  carpal  bones,  527 

of  lunat«  bone,  547 
Kingalf^'a  splints  in  fracture  of  jaw,  234 
Koee,  [ualocations  of,  797 

backward,  800 


treatment  of,  803 
forward,  797 

complications  of,  799 
pathology  of,  797 
symptums  of,  799 
treatment  of,  800 
lateral,  801 

inward,  804 
outward,  804 

syrnptoma  of,  804 
treatment  of,  805 
roUtory,  805 

incomplete,  806 
treatment  of,  806 
statistics  of,  797 
subluxations,  800 
joint,  anatomy  of,  590,  722 
crucial  ligaments  of,  735 
hemsrtbrosis  in  patellar  frac- 
ture, 712 
incisions  for  exposing,  715 
lavage  in,  712 
ligaments  of,  733 
rupture  of  capsule  in  patellar 

fracture,  702 
semilunar  cartilages   in,   734 
Knock-knee  in  connection  with  disloca- 
tion of  patella,  729 
Kocher's  method  of  reduction  of  shoulder 
dislocations,  423 
operative  method  in  treatment  of 

patella  dislocations,  730 
pertrochanteric  fracture  of  femur. 


Lambwtte's  clamp,  156 

objections  to,  157 

plates,  127 
Lamelbe  of  bone,  19 
Laminectomy,  143 

eflect  on  spinal  cord,  255 


Laminectomy,  indications  for,  2SI 

late,  282 
mortality  in,  282 


technic  of,  284 

Allen's  procedure,  284 
osteoplastic  exposure.  28i 
Lane  plates,  26,  134,  142 

application  of,  146 
delayed  and  non-l 

ing  use  of,  135 
effect  on  callus,  26 
experiments  on  retentioi 


of  » 


I,  135 


external  fixation  i 

with,  26,  27 
in  fractures  of  clavicle,  3 
hindrance  to  union  in  fn 

154 
in  leg  fractures,  756,  7i 
mechanically  inefficient, 
relation  of,  to  periosieun 


leaf,  ij 


153 


Laryngeal  cartilage,  fracture  of,  3! 

tampon,  use  of,  351 
Lever  action  in  Shoulder  dislocatio 
Lexer's  theory,  28 

in  bone  r^neration,  28 
Ligamentoplasty     in    acromioclai 

dislocation,  318 
Ligaments  of  elbow-joints,  353 
influence  of,  on  dislocation,  I( 
role  of,  in  reduction  of  diskx 
176 
Ligatures,  use  of,  146 
Limb,  avulsion  of,  in  dislocation,  1 
Liston's  splint,  616 
Local  anesthesia,  use  of,  in  reduct 

fracture,  104 
Loher's  splint,  232 
Ludloffsche's  sign   in  fracture  of 

trochanter  of  femur,  635 
Lumbar  puncture  in  skull  fractun 
207 
in  vertebral  fracture,  260 
vertebral  fracture-dislocation: 
Lunate  bone,   fracture  of.     See  i 
bones,  fractures  of. 
volar  di^ocations  of,  con 


550 


for 


operative      trea 

of,  553 
prognosis  of,  561 
symptoms  of,  55 
treatment  of,  55 


Macewbn  on  regeneration  of  bone 
Madelung's  deformity,  540 
Malar  bone,  anatomy  of,  218 
fracture  of,  218 
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Malar  bone,  frsctureoT,  tuitrum  involve-  ■ 
ment  in,  220  I 

infra-orbital  nerve  involve- 
ment in,  219 
aymptamB    &nd    di&gnosis  | 
of,  218  ; 

treatment  of,  219 
Muli;^gue's  method  of  reducing  shoulder 

(li^ocationB,  425 
MalleoUr  fracturea,  callus  foim&tion  in, 
31 
nail  repair  in,  31 
reaulto  in,  31 
Malunion  of  coilue,  S5  j 

operative  treatment  of,  149  i 

Manipulation   in   treatment  of  tlialoca- 

tion,  I7& 
Manubrium,  fractures  of,  347  | 

Maaaase  after  dialocation,  183  [ 

Matas^B  Bidint,  235 
Maxillary  fracture,  wiring  of  teeth  in,  ■ 

221 
Mechanism    of   wrist   movements    and  | 

S'liriea,  643  • 

astinol  abscese  after  sternal  frac- ' 
ture,  349 
Medioolcnd  aspect  of  fracture  of  ankle- 
joint,  :^ 
Medio«sipal  dislocations  and  fracture- 

dialocations,  542 
Mediotaraal  joint,  dislocation  of,  852 
Medullary  bone  plug,  24 

cavity,  recelablishmeut  of, 
24 
camil  in  vertebral  fractures  and  dis- 
locations, 247,  248 
cavity,  reaming  of,  149 
plug,  79 
Metacarpal  bones,  fracture  of,  529 

Bennett's  fracture,  530 

treatment  of,  533 
epiphyseal  separations  in, 

530 
results  of,  532 
statistics  of,  529 
symptoms    and    diagnoais 

of,  631 
treatment  of,  532 
phalangeal  dislocations  of  fingers, 
56e 
treatment  of,  507  I 

of  thumb,  561 
anterior,  560 
lateral,  566  ! 

posterior,  561 

complete      form, 


Metiitursal  bonea,  dislocation  of,  statis- 
tics of,  &59 
symptoms  of,  860 
total,  861 
fractures  of,  831 
causes  of,  832 
claasifination  of,  832 
diag:nosiB  of,  834 
epiphyseal   separation    of, 

833 
infraction,  834 
o|)cn.  835 

treatment  of,  S33,  835 
MetataraophaUngeal  dislocationa,  862 
Michel  clips.  147 
Mickulicz  s  method  of  patellar  suture, 

717 
Mixter-Osgood    treatment    of    cervical 

fracture-dislocation,  270 
Mobilization,  effect  of  healing  of  frag- 
ments, 136 
Modelling  wax,  222 

m  jaw  fracture,  232 
Morris's  bitroehanteric  test,  613 

fluoroscopic  pinning  of  fractures,  153 
Morrison's  damp,  154 
Mouth  irripition  in  Jaw  fractures,  228 
Multiple  dislocations,  158 

fractures,  60 
Muscle  spasm  in  dislocation,  174 

transplantation  in  shoulder  disloca- 
tion, 437 
Muscular  action  cause  of  dislocation,  ICl 

contraction,  tetanic,  162 
Musculospiral  paralysis  following  frac- 
ture of  shaft  of  humerus,  381,  382 
Myelitis,  261 

Myositis  oeaificaiis  in  elbow  dislocation, 
494 
traumatic,  24 


562 
incomplete  form, 

564 
treatment,  564 
jointa,  mechanism  of  disloca- 
tion of,  161 
Metatarsal  bones,  dislocation  of,  859 
causes  of,  859 
divergent,  861 
first  metataiBal, 


Naii^  152 

Nares,  infection  of,  215 

occlusion  of,  215 
Nasal  bone,  anatomy  of,  214 
fracture  of,  214 

indicat  ions  for  u|)crat  ion  in, 

217 
patholi^'  of,  214 
prugtuiRis  of,  217 
symptoms  of,  216 
treatment  of,  217 
heinurrhagc  in  fracture  of  skull,  202 
septum,  215 

deflection  of,  215 
Nathan  Smith's  splint,  116 
Navicular  bone,  dislocation  of,  853 

fracture  of,  829 
Necrosis  in  regeneration  of  bone,  3t 
Nelaton's  line,  612 
Nerve  injury  in  dialocation,  166,  179 
'  in  elbow  dislocationa,  494 

in  radial  dislocation,  509 
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418 


I  ahoiiUcr  disloc.itions, 
r  humeral  fractures,  380 


11 


in  upnei 
Neurotrujihic  fra  .  . . 

Nichols  and  Smith's  <lre38ing  for  disloca- 

tiuii  of  clavicle,  31G 
Non-union  of  callus,  32,  76 

crfccta  of  movement  on,  78,  7!) 
following  use  of  Lane  plates,  135 
of  fracture,  32,  76 
ill  open  fractures,  78 
Nutrient  artery,  effect  of,  on  regenera- 
tion, 23 


Obliqub  fracture,  S3 

Occlusion  of  nares,  215 

Olecranon    process,     fracture    of.    Se 

Ulna,  fracture  of. 
Open  and  closeil  fractures,  50 
dislocations,  158 

pathology  of,  166 
of  shoulder.  420 
treatment  of,  167 
fractures,  sutotransfusion  in,  124 
bone  repair  in,  29 
callus  formation  in,  29,  31 
causes  of,  123 

internal,  59 
cITcct  of  infection  on,  29 
first  aid,  123 
hemorrhage  in,  124 
immediate  fixation  of,  127 
indications  for  amputation  ii 

124 
infection  in,  30,  123-125 
o|>erations  on,  128 
pathology  of,  59 
reduction  of,  102,  124 
resistance  against  infection,  30 
results  in,  127 
of  ribs,  334 
shock  of,  30 
statistics  of,  127 
treatment  of,  123,  125 
final.  128 

Lambottc's  plates  in,  127 
of  shock  in,  125 
technic  of  first  aid,  125 
use  of  internal  sjilints  ii] 
125 
Oh  calciH,  accessory,  823 
intercuneifonn,  823 
intermetataTsiiin,  823 
peroneale,  823 
tibialc  externum,  823 
trigonum,  823 
vcsalii.  823,  833 
Usaifii'atioti  of  fi>ut  bones,  814 

of    liil  crosscoils    membrane    in    th 
fore-arm,  459 
Osteoblast!),  21,  22 
OsteogcnesiM  imi>erfccta,  37 
Chtoumalacia,  37 


Osteoplastic  flaju  in  skull  fra 

Osteopsathyrosis,  37 

Osteotomy  of  fibula  in  snkk 

794 

in  old  shoulder  dislocatic 

in     treatment     of     disloi 

patella,  729 
in  unreduced  dislocations, 


Pain  in  dislocation,  174 
Palate,  injuries  to,  222 
Paralysis,  bulbar,  in  bursting  i 
tures,  203 
following   lumbar  fracturi 
tion,  278 
vertebral  fraclure,  25' 
PatelLl,  complete  removal  of,  'i 
di^ocations  of,  722 

anatomy  of  knec-joiii 

causes  of,  723      ''^"" 
congenital,  723 
recurrent,  723 
classification  of,  723 
diagnosis  of,  727 
old,  728 

treatment  of,  72S 
pathology  of,  724 
bock  wan],  725 
complete  rotatior 
double,  725 
median,  725 
recurrent.  725 
prognosis  of,  732 
symptoms  and  signs, 
treatment  of,  727 
operative.  729 
capsular  suti 
Kocher*B,  73 
muKcle  plast 
osteotomy,  7 
patellar  ten< 
731 
fractures  <if.  (197 
causes  of,  697 
course  of.  709 
displai^ment  of  fragii 
double.  710 
old,    treatment    of, 

721 
oiicii.  706 
pathologj'  of,  698 

cikpsular  rupture 
comminuted,  699 
congenital  defect 

704 
fibrous  union  In. 
functional  resiiltti 
longitudinal,  698 
non-devekipmcnt 
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1,703 


of,    Pelvis,  fracture  of,  symptoms  and  diag- 
nosia,  577 
treatment  of,  57S 
urethral  involvement  in,  575 
Pencil  prcBsure  to  eljuit  pain  in  fracture, 


transverse,  6t 
refraiiture  of,  710 

causes  of,  710 

rpsultAnt  defortnities  after,  705  ■  Periconiial  rupture  in  sternal  fracture, 
statistics  of,  697  347 

iiymptomH    and    diagnosis    of,    Periluniir  dorsal  dislocation  of  hand,  54H, 


I 

.      Palhok 


707 
differential,  708 
Dreyer's  sign,  708 
treatment  of,  711 

conditions  required  in,  711 
operative,  712 
open,  713 

aTter-treatment 

in,  718 
Andrews's  imbri- 

eation,  718 
bone  transplanta- 
tion in,  720 
eon  tra-indications 

for,  714 
removal  of  patella, 

720 
Btalistics  of.  714 
suture   methoils 
and  material, 


713 


fixatjon,  89 

hemarthrosis,  W. 
malalignment,  t 

suppurative,  89 


muscle  and  soft  parts,  (HI 
of  unreduced  dislocation,  160 
Feckham's  bandage.  298 
Pelvis,  anatomy  of,  570 

dislocation  of  ilium,  iiSO 
fracture  of,  570 

acetabulum,  580 

bladder  involvement  in,  575 

causes  of,  572 

coccyx,  585 

complications,  575 

course  and  progoosia,  578 

double  vertical,  574 

in  hip  dislocations,  694 

ilium,  586 

MaJ^igne'a,  574 

pathology  of,  572 

eocrum,  584 

aeparation  of  aacro-iliac  joint. 


549 
PerioBleum,  bridge  of,  22 

in  callus  formation,  22 

effect  of  infection  on,  30 

formation  of,  20 

function  of,  20,  22 

histology  of,  20 

in  rib  fracture,  3a:) 

in  sternal  fracture,  347 
Phalangeal  joints,  mechanism  of  dido- 
cation  of,  161 
Phalanges  of  fingers,  fracture  of,  534 

of  foot,  dislocation  of,  862 
treatment  of,  862 
fracture  of,  835 

treatment  of,  837 
Pharyngeal   palpation   of   cervical  frac- 
tures, 262 
Philips-Maxwell  method  of  treatment  on 

fractures  of  neck  of  femur,  621 
Plasl«r-of-Paria  bandages.  118 

use  of   metal    sjilinta 
with,  118 
preparation    and    applica- 
Uonof,  118 
splints.  117 

encasements  or  casts,  117 
indications    for 
,  removal  of,  118 

I  methods  of  appli- 

I  cation,  117 

as  moulded  splint,  117 
I  Plates,  bone,  146 
ivory,  146 
Lane,  146 

use  of,  in  malunion,  153 
I  Pleura,  laceration  of,  in  rib  fracture,  335 
I  Pleural  injuries,  292 
I  in  sternal  fracture,  347 

I  neuritis  following  rib  fracture,  335 
I  Pneumonia,    following   spinal     fracture, 
I  278 

in  spinal  fractures,  260 
Pneumothorax  in  rib  fracture,  342 
I  Poliomyelitis,  effect  of,  on  bone,  19 
I  Popliteal  vessels,  injury  of,  in  knee  dis- 
I     locatbns,  799 

j  Posterior    interosseous  nerve  injury  in 
I      radial  dislocation,  509 
I  Postoperative  treatment,  147 
;  Prestemal  clavicular  dislocations,  305 
I  Priapism  in  Bphtal  fracture,  260 
Provisional  callus,  24 
I  Pseudarthrosia,  treatment  of,  154 
I  intramedullaTy  splint  in,  154 
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Radial,  n 


injury  in  fractures  ot  the 
railius,  454 
in  radial  dielocation,  509 
head,  position  of.  356 
Radius,  dislocatiun  of,  509 
backward,  512 
forward,  510 

patholoK>-of,51t 

treatment  of,  51 1 

head,  BubluxBtion,  515 

symptoiDB    and    diag- 
nosis, 516 
treatment  of,  516 
injury  to  radial  nerve  in,  509 
outward,  513 
patholoEy  of,  509 
fracture  of,  CoUes'e,  471 
head  and  neck,  450 

causes  and  patholoi?, 

of,  450 
diagnosis  of,  454 
treatment  of,  454 
shaft,  467 

patholoiQ'  of,  468 

in  relation  to  pronator 
teres  muscle,  469 
symptoms    and    diagnosifi 
of,  469 
"    treatment  of,  470 
styloid  pro 

Railroad  spine,  253 

splinU,  116 
Raincy  splint,  619.  645 
Ransohoff's  extension   in   reduction  of 
fracture,  110 
treatment  in  fracture  of  femur, 
656 
Recumbent    treatment    in    fracture    of 

clavicle,  295 
Recurrent  dislocation,  163 
Reduction  of  dislocation,  176 
obstacles  to,  176 
operative,  of  old  shoulder  disloca- 
tions, 438 
by  simple  replacement,  153 
Itcflcxes  in  vertebral  fracture,  273 
Itefructure  through  callus,  7C 
Regeneration  of  bone,  20 

after  removal  of  bone  splint,  151 
bone  fragmentfl  in,  24 
ilftiiiilive  callus,  24 
effect,  of  Roentgen  rays  on,  24 
influence  of  nutrient  arterv  on, 
23 


of  cord,  after  fracture,  277 


n  dislocation,  511 


Repair  of  dislocation  after  reduct 

pathology  of,  168 
Replacement,  simple  operative,  1 
Reposition  ol  fraKments,  135 
Rib  cartilages.     See  Coalal  cartii 
dislocation  of,  340 

separation  of  cartilage, 
treatment  of,  340 
Ribs,  fracture  of  and  dislocation 
anatomy  of,  331 
causes    and    statis 

331 
multiple,  333 
pathology  of,  332 
open,  334 

compUcations  of,  3 
operative  treatment  of. 
Rickets,  37 

fracture  and,  38 
Ridlon'a  apparatus  in  reduction 

ture,  106 
Rochet's  operation  for  ankylosii 

dislocation,  241 
Roentgen-ray   examination  in  c 

of  fracture,  96 
Roentgenogram,  medicolegal  as 
104 
in  reduction  of  fracture,  103 
in  skull  fracture,  184 
in  treatment  of  fracture,  9S 
Ruler  t«st  in  fracture  of  humeni 
Rupture  of  bloodvessels  in  disl 
178 
of  diaphragm  in  rib  fracture, 


Saboitb's  damps  in  leg  fractu 
Sacro-iliac  joint,  lesions  of,  579 
subluxations  of,  580 
strain,  578 
Sacrum,  fractures  of,  584 
Sadler's  felt  used  as  pad,  170 
Sarcoma  of  bone,  87 

relation  of,  to  fracture, 
to  trauma,  42 
Sayre's  dressing,  299 
Scalp  wounds  in  skull  fracture,  I 
Scaphoid.     See  Navicular  bone. 
Scapula,  fracture  of,  322 
324 


sprain  fracture,  32^ 
whole  process,  326 

anatomy  of,  322 

angles,  330 

of  boily,  322 

treatment  of,  324 

cctracoid,  328 

neck  and  glenoid  cavitj 
treatment 
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Scapula,     fracture    of,    symptoms  and 
diaRnosiH  of,  323 
treatment  of,  327 
Schlatter's  dbeaae,  739 

differentiated  from  Schlatter's 
sprain,  739 
sprain,  in  fracture  of  tibia,  737 
Sciatic  nerve  injury  in  hip  dislocstiona, 

693 
Screws,  absorption  of  bone,  26 

in  Lane  plates,  135 
Semilunar  cartilages,  dislocation  of,  807 
anatomy  of,  807 
diaono^  of,  80S 
pathology  of,  807 
symptoms  of,  808 
treatment  uf,  800 
operative,  810 
reduction  of,  809 
injury   of,    in   knee   dislocations, 
799,806 
Senn'a  splint,  618 

SesSimoid  bones  of  thumb,  fractures  of, 
635 
of  great  toe,  fractures  and  ilislnca- 
tion  of,  837 
diagnosis  of,  838 
treatment  of,  83S 
Sharpey's  fibers,  20 
Shock  caused  by  traction,  154 

open  fractures,  125 
Shoulder,  dislocation  of,  414,  420 
anatomy  of,  414 
anterior,  415,  420,  425,  428 
intracoracoid,  428 
results,  426 

complicated  cases,  426 
subclavicular,  428 
subcoracoid,  415 

complications  of,  418 
[wthoio^  of,  416 
subluxations,  427 
symptoms  and   diagnosis, 

420 
treatment  of,  422 

after  reduction,  42.') 
anesthesi:!,  423 
methods  of  reduction. 


Shoulder,  dislocation  of,  old,  treatment 
of,  operative,  rciiuh^  of,  439 

posterior,  429 

patbolotQ'  of,  430 
subacromial,  420 
subspinous,  429 
symptoms  of,  430 
treatment  of,  430 

recurrent,  433 

avoidance  of,  434 

treatment  of.  4.14 
oiwrative,  43.') 
statistics  an<l  clniwilication  of, 

414 
upward,  432 
movements,  305 
subluxation  of. 
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Sinuses  of  skull  m  nasul  fracture.  216 

in  relation  to  fracture,  188 
Skull,  anatomy  of,  1K4 

hloodvesHcls  of,  184 
foHsic  of,  1H4 

frarjturcs  irf,  143,  184.  185,  103 
Aran's  theory,  186 
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blot>d-preH»ure  in,  198 

bursting,  191,  liW 

bluoil-pressure  in,  198,  204 
bniin  ilamage  in,  198,  '203 
bulbar  paralysis  in,  204 
cerebrospinal  fluid  in,  t!l8 
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involvement    of    cranial 
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in  epileptics.  43'> 

results  of,  430 
downward,  431 

luxatio  ererta,  43'J 

subglenoid,  431 
habitual.  43:) 
landmarks  of,  414 
old,  4.37 

non-operative  treatment 
of,  438 

obstacles  to  rciluction  of 
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p:ithiili)gy  of,  191 
I  ami  ra^tiating,  18.'i,  191 

symptoms  of,  19S 
use  of  the  n>ontg(>ni^p^ 
'  in,  '204 

I  cerebral  pressure  in,  lOtl 

cen-bnispinal  fluid  in,  193 
I  rlasslflcalion  of,  184 

'  contrernu[j  tlicoir,  1^6 

I  <lpafncss  in,  196  ' 

diabetes  in,  190 
dminiiKcin,  197,  2()K.  2IKI 
I  epiletMy  following,  2(N> 
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Skull,  fractureB  of,  eKperimente  on,  187 
foaaal,  187 
frequency  of,  187 
gunshot,  185,  189,  209 

aiiestheHia  in,  209 

Horsley's  experimeiiU   on, 
190 

indication    for    operation, 
209 

pathology  of,  190 

theories  of,  191 
hemorrhage  in,  196 
in<lented,  185 

indications  for  operation  in,  208 
irrudiation  theory,  186 
lumbar  puncture  in,  207 
mechanism  of,  185 
patholo^  of,  188 
prognoHiB  of,  204 
punctured,  185,  188,  100.  197 

cases  not  followed  oy  ab- 
scesBes,  190 


197 

resulla  in,  143 
secondary  changes  in,  197 
statistics  of,  187,  188 
treatment  of,  206 
use  of  roentgenogram  in,  184 
glenoid   cavity,  in  relation  to  jaw 
fracture,  226 
Smith's,  Nathan  R.,  splint,  644 
Knapping  callus,  87 
hip,  162 
joints,  162 
Sneeiing  as  cause  of  sternal  injuries,  346 
Souttar^  plate  in  leg  fractures,  7S8 
Spinal  corf,  anatomy  of,  255" 

complete  lesion,  symptoms  of, 

280 
decompression  of,  256 
destruction  of,  283 
drainage  of,  256 
effect  of  laminectomy  on,  255 
gunshot  injuries  of,  283 
gunshots  of,  277 
hematomyelia  in,  255 
hemorrhage,  254 

following  fracture,  257 
incomplete  lesinns  of,  278 
medicolegal  cases,  278 
partial  lesions,  281 

ext>erimcnts  on,   281 
regeneration  of,  255 
repair  of.  255 
fluid  in  vertebml  fracture,  260 
puncture,  285 
Spine.     .See  Vertebra'. 
fra<;turc  of,  M»     . 
results  in,  143 
Spiral  fracture,  mcchoiiisni  of,  HO 
SplintM,  aluminum,  11(1 
ambulatory,  118 

bone,  fracture  of  tibia  after  removal  I 
of,  151  I 
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laptation,  115 
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Dupuytren's,  in  ankle  fi 
Englemann's,  117,647 
external,  after  operation 

intamal,  156 
Hey-G  roves' H   expcrime 

temal  bone,  133 
Hodgen's,  112,617,645 
indication  for  changing, 

for  removal,  147 
inspection  of,  147 
interdental,  222,  229,  23 

permanent,  233 
internal,  133 

experimental  study 
external  fixation  in 

with;  133 

indications  for,  143 

infection  surroundit 

intramedullary,  142 

naila  and  screw 

plates,  142 

time  in  hoapita 

ivory  pegs,  152 

sterilizatio 
nails,  152 

rate  of  repair  with, 

relation  of  perioBl«i 

removal  of,  indicati 

tcohnic  of,  148 

selection  of  cases  fo 

Walton's  operative 

143 

mtramedullary  bone  in 

leg,  762 

site  and  technic  ol 

149 
technic  of,  149 
Kanavel's  in  fracture  of 
Kingsley's,  234 
Listen's,  616 
Loher's,  in  wiring  teeth, 
Matas's,  235 
Nathan  R.Smith's,  llfi 
in  non-union  of  callus,  1 
plaster-of-Paris,  117 
railroad,  116 
Rainey's,  619,  645 
Senn'a,  618 
Thomaa'B,  117,619 
Volkmann'a  sliding.  IIC 
wire,  116 
wooden,  115 
SfKintaneous  dislocations,  15 

fracture,  36,  37 
Sprain  fracture  of  vertebra-. 
Sprains,  158 

of  back,  252 
Staples,  156 

Statistics  of  dislocations,  159 
Steinmann's  extension,  56 

in  reduction  of  fraoti 

devciopme 

nail  extension  in  leg  fn 
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SttiinmanD'a  nail  exlrnaion  in  trcntment 
of  froclures,  654 
of  frActurc  of  femur, 
654 
St«rDOciavicular  joint,  30S 
anatomy  of,  300 
liftankents  uf,  303 
shoulder  movenients,  305 
Sternum,  anatomy  of,  345 

c naif o no  prooess,  dislocation  of,  348 
fractilre  of,  body,  348 
TOume  of,  349 
and  dislocation  of,  345 
causes  of,  .345 
complications  of.  347 
empfiysema,  347 
pathology  of,  346 
ensiform  process,  348 
Kunshot,  349 
manubrium,  347 
open,  .340 

symptoma  and  diagnosis  of,  348 
treatment  of,  349 
Stift  neck  in  cervical  fracturea  and  ilia- 
locations,  265 
differentiated 
from  torticollis, 
266 
Stimaon's  gravity  method  in  treatment  of 
hip  dialocation,  6K5 
method  of  reducing  shoulder  dis- 
locations, 425 
Stromeyer  cushion,  361 
Subconjunctival  hemorrhage  in  fracture 

of  skuU,  202 
Subcutaneous  hemorrhage  in  fracture  of 

skull,  202 
Subluxation,  58 

of  atlas,  262,  264 
of  axis,  266 
repeated,  162 

of  the  shoulder,  anterior,  427 
Subtnlus  distocatio[is,  84!) 
Sui>erior  maxilla,  fracture  of,  220 

nerve  involvement  in,  221 
symptoms  and  [liu|[nosia  of,  ' 
221  , 

treatment  of,  221 
Supination    in     treatinent    of    forearm  : 
fractures,  461 
of  radial  friictiircs,  460 
Supracondylar    osteotomy    in    humeral 

fractures,  406 
Surgical  cmphyarnui,  33.5  j 

treatment  of.  342 
Syndesmopexy  in  :ii-rotnii>clavirular  dis- 
locations, 318  I 
Syphilis  of  bone,  fnii-tiirc  and,  38  ' 
Sjiihiliiic  fracture,  ;ts 
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Tabi!TIc  frarture,  .38 
Tnlus,  dislocalions  of,  845 
backward,  847 


Talus,  dislocations  of,  claasilication  of, 

forward,  S46 
inward,  847 
open,  849 
outward,  846 
rotatoo-,  848 
total,  treatment  of,  848 
fractures  of,  823 

anatomy  of,  823 
clssHificalion  of,  825 
pathology  of,  825 
]M>slerior  process,  827 
symptoms    and    <liaf^osis    of, 
■  826 

treatment  of,  827 
Tarsal  bones,  dislocation  of,  853 

calcaneus,  846,  849,  S-W 
cuneiform,  8.'i9 
navicular,  853 

anatomy  of,  854 
double,  856 
stalistica  of,  854 
treatment,  858 
TemiKiromaxillary  joint  dislocations,  241 
complications  of,  241 
ankylosis,  241 
asphyxia,  241 
deofness,  241 
hemorrhage  from  ear, 
241 
in  JBW  dislocations,  241 
fracture,  226 
Tenotomy  of  calcaneous  tendon  in  leg 

fractures,  752 
lliomaa's  damming  method  in  treatment 
of  non-onion  of  callus,  83 
pounding  method  in  non-uni(m,  152 
splint,  110,  113,  117,619 
in  leg  fractures,  756 
wrench  in  dislocation,  179 
Thyroid  cartilages,  fractures  of,  350 
Tibia,  anatomy  of,  7;J3 

development  of  upper  eiiiphysis, 
737 
crucial  ligameiita  at  upper  end,  7:t5 
fracture  of,  733 

intercondyloid  eniinencc,  7.14 
lipping,  771 

lower   articular  surface, 
781.  788 
malleoli,  771 

aftei^ treatment  of,  785 
causes  of,  771 
compticalionsof,  772 
--      ^>n,  778 
m,  785 
pathology  of,  786 
treatment  of,  788 
mechanism  of,  792 
old,  794 
oj)en,  775 
patholo^  of,  771 
(irognosis  of,  780 
tahiB,  displacement  of,  789 
trentnteHt  (>f,  781,  793 
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Potl'a771,778 

statistics  of,  778,  790 
shaft,  746 

causes  of,  746 
complications  of,  750,  764 
non-union  in,  704 


76.5 

inlay  graft,  765 
displacements  o^  740 
fibrous  union  in,  750 
with  fibular  fractures,  748 
flexion,  749 
longitudinal,  748 
nutrient  artery  in,  749 
oblique,  749 
open,  763 

treatment  of,  763 
prognosis  of,  766 
shearing,  748 
spiral,  74S 

causes  of,  749 
sYmptams    and    signs    of, 

751 
torsion,  749    ' 
transverse,  747 
treatment  of,  751 

by  Kanavel  splint,  753 
by  mechanical  cxten- 

•eion,  754 
operative,  756 
clamps,  759 
intnuneiJuUary 

spUnt,  762 
Lane  plate,  757 
Soiittar  plate,  768 
Sleinmann's    nail 
)n,  759 


wire,  759 
by   tenotomy   of   cal- 
caneous  tendon,  752 
spine,  734 

avulsion  of,  735 
classification  of,  735 
external  tubercle  of,  736 
in  knee  dislocations,  799 
relation    of    crucial    liga- 
ments to,  735,  736 
with    rupture    of    crucial 

ligaments,  737 
treatment  of,  737 
sprain,  734 
supramalleolar,  746 
tubercle,  737 

Schlatter's  sprain,  737 
symptoms    anil    signs    of, 

738 
treatment  of,  739  | 

upi>er  end,  739 

causes  of,  739  \ 

course  and  prognosis,  . 

of,  744  . 


Tibia,  fracture  of  upper  end  i 
of,  745 
disulaceme 
with   fibuli 

741 
open,  745 

t  uberosity 

vessel  inju 

lower  epiphysis,  aeparat 

iliafcnoeis  < 

interferenc 

growth,  ' 

treatment  < 

semilunar  cartilaaes  at 

734 

upper  epiphysis  of,  sepi 

746 

Torsional  fracture,  mechanis 

rules  governing,  52 

Total  dislocation  of  clavicle.  '■ 

Trachea,  rupturcof.  in  cartils 

351 
Tracheal  cartilages,  fracture 
Tracheotomy  in  cartilage  ii 

cation  for,  351 
Traction  causing  shock,  154 
Codivilla's  extension,  15( 
immediate,  108 
prolonged,  1 10 
Steinmann's  extension,  1 
in  treatment  of  dislocatio 
Transplantation  of  bone,  27 
Transplants,  fate  of,  27 
Trapezoid  ligament   m   clavi 
cations,  310 
fracture,  291 
Traumatic  asphyxia  in  rib  fr 

myositLt,  25 
Triceps  muscle,  relation  to 

ture,  404 
Trigger  joints,  162 
Tubcreulous  fracture,  38 
Tumora  in  callus,  87 


UUJA,  dislocation  of  alone,  J 
backward,  514 
forward,  615 
lower  end,  backward 

forward,  53 

Madelung's 
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jaw,  feeding,  232 

nasal  feeding,  232 
postanesthetic  vomiting,  231 
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Angle's  method  of,  230 
Angwine's  method  of,  230 
Loher'B  splint  in,  232 
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